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Art.  1.  Trdhes  de  LegiJIatlon  Civile  et  Penide  ;  freeedit  J&  Pfirte^ 
Gmeraux  de  Legt/lattofi^  et  d^une  Vue  d^un  Cvrps  compltt  de  Dr^  / 
terwunh  par  un  Effaifur  V  Influence  des  tenu  et  dee  lieux  relativemefit  oust 
Lcis:  Per  M.  jemnie  Bentham,  Jurifcoiifolte  Anglon.  Publics  en 
Fiap^it  yeix  M.  Domont  de  Geneve,  d'lpr^  les  Manufcriti  C0Dfi6i 
par  I'^Autedr.     8vo.     3  toin»     Paris,  an  X.     t8*t. 

nr*if^  title-page  of  this  Work  exhibits  a  ddrious  inftance  of  iknn 
^  dhifion  of  labour,  and  of  the  combinations  that  holdtQ*^ 
gcdier  the  literary  commonwealth  of  Europe.  A  Itvirig  author 
contents  to  give  his  produ£tions  to  the  world,  in  the  kuicua^ 
of  a  foreign  editor ;  and  the  fpeculations  of  au£ogIx(h  pbilQtop(b(9~ 
are  publifhed  at  Paris  under  the  diie£Hon  of  a.  rrtda^eur  Xwoi 
Gencm.  This  arrangement  is  not  the  mdft  dbvious  .or  anturiai 
in  die  iP^rld ;  nor  is  it  ^ery  flattering  to  the  Uterature  of  thi$ 
cotmn^  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  adopted  for  fufficieol 
reafons.  ,;.;.. 

It  Is  now  about  fifteen  years  fince  Mr  fieiitham.£rft  •aonounoM 
to  the  world  his  defign  of  d^mpofing  a  great  work  on  the  jprincipk^ 
of  morab  and  Icgiflation.-  ^The  ^lecimen  which  iie  then  gave  Iqf 
Its  plan,  afnd  of  hte  abilitteSy  was  calculated,  we  tlunk,  t^  e^i^Cf 
ronfiderable  expectation  and  confiderable  alarm  in  the  reading  ^4r( 
of.  the  community.  While  the  author  difplayed>  in  many.pldQ?^ 
great  originali^  and  accuracy  of  thinking,  and  gave  pfPQl^ 
thrcmghputW -a  very  uncommoi^degree  of  aout^nefs  attdjff^p;^!^ 
tiality,  it-'wars^^fy  tO'i^rcehe  that  ^  was  encumbered -wilh:'4]C 
magmfud^ -of/' hieftlbjed^^aAd.  dutches /habits  of  difcuffioa  ..wfvp 
'butiHadi])tcd  to  rMdorit  popohx:  with  the^  gceater  part  ^f  J^ 
reaJdMi  -OfidUgh  HX(^  poffisfled  pf:  his  ftijea;  he  fcari^el^^vfT 
^^^itfk  t6  bevinaffter  of  ir,^jml}fQe«Bcdeki4entl«ko  move  in  his.^jnr 
tsMH'^^itfe'^lfrMiltaiititftyianU  great ^^dxortian..  .Ik  the  \\i^,^^ 
"•^^  IV.  NO.  7.  A  dcddb 
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details  of  his  work}  he  is  often  extremely  ingeniotts^  clear)  and 
fatiafaaory  5  but  in  the  grouping  and  diftrioution  of  thcfe  parts,  he 
is  anparendy  itfreT^luf^oT  j^aprkiouR ;  and  he  has  tnultipUqd  and 
difWhjiAj'ih^d'th'eni  bj'iTidra  proftriion  of  divHions  ttnd-  fubdtvifiotis, 
that  the  underflanding  is  nearly  as  much  bewildered  from  the 
exceiTive  labour  and  cotiipt^tity  qf  th^  arrattgement,  as  it  coulct 
have  been  from  its  abfolute  omiflion.  In  following  out  the  diC- 
cuflions  into  which  he  is_  tempted  by  erery  incidental  fuggedion^ 
he  is  fo  anxious  to  fix  and  to  limit  an  ultimate  principle  ot  judge- 
ment, that  he  not  only  lofcf -fight;,  of  the  general  fcopc  of  nil 
performance,  but  puihes  His^  mctaphyfical  analyds  to  a  degree  of 
fubtletv  and  minuteae£i  tfaat-jsaiul];  -|»(0Y^  midJSve  to  the  greater 
part  or  his-  readers;  In  the  extent  and  the  hnencis  of  thefe  fpecu* 
It^nSi'tiC  fops^^tu^a  rojpQfl^ra.to.  Jofe  all  recoll^d^on  of  his  fubje^ 
%i^  aft«n  fe^raii«ktq^i(l^  $^»  ijigeuiuty  to  weave  fnares  for  his  un- 

f  ^Die  pd west,  and  thff  ppcu)iaq|icf  whi^b  were  ijhu^  indicated  bf 
ibit  freimahaoj^.Itie&tife,  treK«,  cpa:tgin)y  ix^  as  to  ju(^i^  p^fnc 
folicitude  as  to.dib.exccuttf)i;  of Ith^. pfi^cip^  wo^  ^VjM^  ^^ 
was  clear  that  it  would  be  well  worth  reading,  it  was  doubtful  if 
foWduld  tie  capable <if' being  read t  iiqdv^^^^>$  wf^.i;ertaiii|itM^ 
kPA^bttltl  JQMtain  many  admirable  renvrk^.  ^p|l  .911)^,  prc^ouid 
9<i(i  'orinriai  i^foning,  diece  was*  fomi  ro^m:  i^  :f|ppxih€»diqg 
•t^  tlie  ttOthor's  propenfity  to>  artifi^kU  jirra^sg^p^^t  2f^  m^ 
laqplt|yfieal':diftieflU<m  pbce. bt^  jj^^poverie^  bcym^  t%; 

(Qftitk  of  ordoiaty-ftuden^  and  repe^r  the  curioCtjF.  ivj^h  t^ 
{ttlpiMiilee  ^  the  fub}fi£fc  was  fo  likely  t^€jccitc»  A^ua^^  m^ 
fcwlf , '  in  plft,  by  the  con&idu&e&  t^  ^fe  pfDppep(infvi^(whi9a 
lfiR»4y  dif(ffiialifie4^  hini  from  being,  the  c4i|Qi>  p£  U^^Qwiv^pocifT 
lations),  and  ftill  too  bufily  occupied  with  the  profecuttoa  pf 
hi^  fgHfXt  ^^^^  mce  finUbSng  9^  its.  par^,  Mr 

BJnwaitv  abottt  fix  years  ago,  put  into  the  httids:  of  *M«  I,>uinont. 
VlargecdUeftiosi  6f^ maau^riptt^  containing  the  getter  part  of 
the  reafbninge  and'  obfiBnration&  wlti^itfae  propofeyl  to  embody  jn^ 
%>)ii^projeSed  fyilem.  Thefie  mateiiab>  ^M^  Dmiikn^.  afl^res  1^ 
^u^  neither  ateopged  nor  completcdft  iKrerp  Ks^ther  redu^daajt 
fluin  defedive  in  quantity,  and  left  nothing  %^  thj&  reiaB$^r^  but 
-^6.009^601^1  labtmr  of  feledion,.  atvaagesio^,.  mi4  xppipc^lfioiiL 
^b  taflc  he  has  perfonned  as  to  a  eonfiricroWf?  pait  ^.tt^e  pa^m 
'^tt>ifte^  to  him  in  the  wodc  now.befprp  mi  and  has  oer^au^f 

a  vpry  £»lr  fpecimch  both  of  thf  morit  qff  the  o^\S^f^ 
latibns,  and  of  IsA  mm  powers  (tf  fatpreflipp  apd  <)iftribit- 

There  areleme  pafliges,  petfaaps^  into  which  a  4^^E^  ^ 
|toai8C7  lu»  becft  intiodtwodt 'tba^  does  noi  tom^ife  vi^  ^ 


•t '  4 


tenerd  tone  of  the  compo&Aoa,  aod  otKcrsr  in:  orhich  \re  mift 
kmediing  of  chat  ridtneft  of  t^nftraticin  aiid  komely  Tigcntt  of 
ieafiming  iiiuch  Relighted  us  ia  Mr  Bentbam's  original  pvbli^ 
citbiis^  but  in  point  of  lieatncfs  and  perfpicuity,  conc\(ent&  and 
preeifion,  we  h^tc  no  fort  of  doiibt  that  M.  Dumbnt  has  been  m£ 
me  moft  eflential  fervice  to  bis  princioal,  and  are  inclined  tp  fnfpoA 
diaty  wkhdut  this  affiftance,  we  flKwtld  ne?er  hare  been  aUe  to  giPO 
aaraccottnt of  his kbdnr^ 

The  plan  which  Mr  BentKanl  has  chalked  out  fot  bini&lf  in 
dkis  nndertaldngi  is  more  vaft'  and  comprehenfivc,  i;ire  beiiov^ 
than  itai  ever  T«ntured  upon  before  hj  the  ambitioii  of  any  on^ 
individual;,  tt  embraces  stimoft  erery  thing  that'  it  important  ill 
the  fcience  of  human  naitore,  attd  not  only  touched  upon  »U  thit 
higlKir  <fuefticm$  cif  government  and  legiflatioiH  bm  inciudet 
Boft  o(  cfaeabftrad  prinoiplea  of  ethics  and  metapbyica,  and 
peofeflea  to  delineate  tho&  important  tales  by  which  the  fineft 
fjpecotations  of  philofophy  may  be  made  to  exert  their  inft«esic« 
OB  the  aft  ual  condition  of  (bc^ty.  M*  Dumont  has  eirhibited^ 
in  Jtts  preface,  «  (hoit^oatalogiie  of  the  artiotes^  which  Mr  BeDfi» 
tham  has  enabled. him^  to  fimfii  by  delmrin^^the  tiBMiUfcfipti 
lohifciiftody;  and  itedases  that  tbey  icnmi  b«t  a .  past  of  ihc 
gigantic  f^m  upon  which  he  is  (tilt  mi|pged;  .  What  MrBcsMr 
iham  has  alreaidy  eaeeatcd,  is-as  foUows  t  jf  The  gcnecai  prm 
ciples  of  ^nosab  and  legiflation :  a.  The  principles  of  hiw(  a« 
ippHcable  '  to  civit  queftioiis :  3.  The  principles  of .  crimadal 
bws'  4;  A  detailed  code  of  criminal  law  m  Urmimi^:  5*  The 
priiwipjes  of  a  code  of  vcmrvneratory  law;:  j6e»>A  plan  for  th^ 
esgaoisuiioo  of  the  judidasy  fuaiftton  i  7.  K  eompkte  fyOeai 
of  Uifal  procednre^  comprebetBdtaf;  the  whole,  law  of  ctidencc^i 
waA  m  the  fprmi  of  litigatiDa^  8.  A  fyftsm  of  poiitical  ^eeoi^ 
Many ;'  and  ^  A  fyftsm  ol'taAks  for  kgiflaitivejaflemblies^  oi 
ef  the  niks  atcoordlng  10  whkii  they  (bould  be  leoaftituteH  and 
flMold  condiiA  their  delibetatioas.  There:  afic,  befiades^  &l  fe^ 
pwite  treatt£0S  on  ^  lavpttion  in  the  Science  of  Legiflation;  tti 
the  art  of  aoconsmodaciag  law  to- a  change  of  timaov  plag^^  eo 
^  methods^of  promuigattng  the  bw,'  itc*  &cj  The  ptefeint 
volumes  do  not  by  any  means  contain  the  whole  of  thefe.di^sBf 
titions  %  hoc  M«  Dumont  ativres  us^  that  aii  the  nnt^ia&iaro 
In  his  hands,  aod  that  be  has  aheady  brooghr  thenv  infix  fod 
fa*m  and  ordpt,  as  to^tlsQuo&iclkdt^fiiCGdlkiir  paiiblicaj^^'at.  n* 
diftacKCof  timb^  -  '■>■  '•  <-     ■    f'^-.:'-: 

The  work  nsw  before  os-eonfiAs  of  fbbr  pinttci^pactsk. -vti 
A  Itaetal'  view  o£,tlu  jpribc^ika  of  le^fiflacian,  eooipafed».  aa 
%-  good  dfcfics^  fmni  !  she  fi3i;|odn^iia.t.  %)iiaody  puUiOedna 
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Ehglifii  in  1 789 :  2.  A  general  iketch  of  the  complete  fy(len> 
of  U1W8  which  Mr  Bentham  propofes  to  ered  upon  thofe  princi«f 
pies:  3.  The  application  of  thofe  principles  to  the  law  in  ciril 
queftions :  and  4.  The  application  of  the  fame  principles  to  the^ 
bw  with  regard  to  crimes.  To  thefe  are  added,  three  detached 
tteatifes  %  one  on  the  eftabjiffament  of  a  new  fort  of  hoofe  of 
corre£iioo9  to  be  called  the  Panoptique  i  another  on  the  metliod 
of  promulgating  the  law;  and  the  third  on  the  influence  of 
time  and  place  in  q^effions  of  kgiSation.  From  this  fiiort  ac- 
count of  the  contents  of  this  publication,  our  readers  will  eaiiljr 
perceiTc  that  the  merit  of  the  whole  fyilem  muft  depend  upon 
the  foundneft  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  profcfiedlf 
£ounded|  and  that  the  charader  of  .the  book  muft  be  decermin-' 
cd,'  in  a  freat  degree,  by  the  manner  in  which  xkitfirfi  part  of  it 
it  executed.  As  the  fubjefis  whkh  are  there  treated  of,  are  o£ 
the  greateil  intereft  in  themfelvea,  and  as  they  are  difcuiled  \xk 
a  manner  which  tlK  author  at  leaft  conceives  to  be  pcrfe^ly  ori" 

E'nal,  we  ihali  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers,  a  full  view^ 
^tk  of  the  doArines  which  he  ba»  delivered,  and,  of  the  obfer" 
vations  whkh  have  been  fnggefted  to  us  by  their  perufal. 

M.  Dnmont,  who  has  more  than  the  cooinion  r^t  of  an  edi-« 
tor  to  be  par^al  to  the  work  be  has  brought  into*  the  world,  it 
perfuaded  that  this  publication  mud  make  an  epoch  and  a  revolu-' 
tion  in  the  fcience  of  which  it .  treats ;  and  aflures  us,  that  the 
^  Introdu£lion, '  upon  the  prindples  of  which  it  is  fbunded,^  though 
not  hidierto  diftinguifhed  by  any  great  fiiare  of  popular  applauie,^ 
is  already  confideced  in  that  light  by  the  iinaU  number  of  compe^ 
tent  judges  by  whom  its  merits  have  been  appretiated.  -  To  this 
privilege,  he  (ays,  Mr  Bentham*a  fpeculations  are  entitled,  be« 
caufe  uiey  have  fet  the  example  of  a  hew  method  of  philoibphifing 
in  politics  and  nK>rality,  and  becaufe  they  contain  the  elements 
of  a  new  fyftem  of  logic,  by  means  of  which  ethics  and  legiflsh* 
tion  are  for  the  firft  time  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Ttfcuna. 
Thefe  pretenfions,  it  cannot  be  denied,  ate  ftiffiaently  magiufi-^ 
cent  \  and  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  announced,  mta* 
rally  leads  us  to  inquiref  into  die  fa&s  by  which  they  are  fup^^ 
ported* 

The  principle  upon  which  the  whole  of  Mr  Bientham's  fyftem 
depends  is,  that  utility^  and  utility  alone,  is  the  criterion  of  right 
and  wrongs  and  oughtlo  be  the  fole  oUe^^  the  legiflatbr*  Trud 
principle,  he  admits,  has  often  been  mggefted,  and  is  familiarly 
Rcurred  to  both  in  a£iion  and  deliberation  :  but  he  maintains  that 
k  has  never  been  purfued  with  fufficient  fteadineis  and  relcriutiony 
a&4  that  the  aeceflity  of  afiuming .  it  as  the.  excl)ifiv^  teft  of  our 
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proceedings  has  never  been  fuffieiently  underftood.  There  axe 
two  principles,  he  alleges,  that  have  been  admitted  to  a  (hare  of 
that  moral  authority  which  belongs  of  right  to  that  of  utility 
alone,  and  have  exerdfed  a  continul  over  the  conduifi  and  opi- 
nions of  fociety,  by  which  legiflators  have  been  very  frequaitly 
milled.  The  one  of  thefe  he  denominates  the  afcetk  prinaple^  or 
that  which  exyoins  the  mortification  of  the  fenfes  as  a  duty,  and 
profcribes  their  gratification  as  a  fin ;  and  the  other,  which  has 
had  a  much  more  extenfive  influence,  he  calls  the  principle  ofjym" 
p^tby  or  antipathy^  under  which  name  he  comprehends  all  thofe 
fyilems  which  place  the  bafis  of  morality  iii  the  indications  of  a 
moral  fenfe,  or  in  the  maxims  of  a  rule  of  right,  or  which,  under 
any  other  form  of  exprefiion,  decide  upon  the  pwpriety  of  hu- 
nan  a£lions  by  any  internal,  unaccountable  feelings,  witnout  any 
view  to  their  confequeaces.  In  this  place  he  introduces,  by 
way  of  parenthefis,  a  technical  enumeration  of  the  fources 
and  caufes  of  antipathy,  of  which  he  reckons  fix — the  repug- 
nance of  the  fen&s — mortified  pride — difappointed  endeavours^ 
fcc.  &C.J 

He  then  fets  himfelf  to  (how  that  thefe  principles  have  in 
many  inftances  fuperfeded  tly  lawful  authority  of  utility  in 
the  laws  of  mod  countries  ^  and  imputes  to  this  caufe  the  il* 
lufion  which  has  led  fo  many  legiflators  to  negled  the  fub« 
ftantial  happinefs  of  their  country,  while  they  limited  all  their 
exertions  to  the  promotion  of  its  riches,  its  power,  or  its  freedom. 

In  the  next  place  he  combats,  with  great  ability,  the  argu* 
ments  of  thofc  who  have  aflFe£led  to  confider  the  principle  of 
utility  as  a  dangerous  guide  for  our  conduA,  and  endeavours  to 
fliow  that  fuch  reafonings  really  amount  to  a  contradi£lion  in 
terms  \  fince,  to  fay  of  any  a£lion  that  it  is  hurtful,  dangerous^ 
or  improper,  is  juft  to  fay  that  it  cannot  liave  been  adopted  upon 
the  principle  of  utility. 

As  utility  is  thus  aflumed  as  the  teft  and  (landard  of  a£lion 
and  approbation,  and  as  it  confifts  in  procuring  pleafure,  and 
avoiding  pain,  Mr  Beiltham  has  thought  it  neceflary,  in  this 
place,  to  introduce  a  catalogue  of  all  the  pleafures  and  pains  of 
which  man  is  fufceptible,  fince  thefe,  he  alleges^  are  the  ele- 
ments of  that  moral  calculation  in  which  the  wifdom  and  the 
duty  of  legiflators  and  Individuals  muft  ultimately  be  found  to 
confift.  The  fimple  pleafures  of  which  man  is  fufceptible  are 
fourteen  in  number,  and  are  thus  euumerated— i.  pleafures  of 
fenfe  :  2.  of  wealth  :  3.  of  dexterity  :  4.  of  good  chara£>er : 
5.  of  friendfhip  :  6.  of  power :  7.  of  piety  :  8.  of  benevolence  : 
o.  of  malevolence:  to.  of  memory:  11  •  of  imagination  :  12.  of 
P9{^*  13^  of  aflxiciation:   14.  of  relief  from  pain.    The  pains, 
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otBT  readers  will  be  happy  to  heat,  arc  orfy  elfeven,  and  arc  atl- 
inoft  etaQly  the  counterpart  oF  the  pleafures  that  hare  now  been 
enumerated.  The  conftmflion  of  thefc  catalogues  M.  Dumont 
tonfiders  as  by  far  the  greateft  improvement  that  has  yet  been 
|nade  in  the  pliilofophy  of  human  nature. 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  fear  of  pain  that  men  are  regulated*  in  the 
choice  of  their  deliberate  aSions ;  and  Mr  Bentham  finds  that 
pain  may  be  attached  to  particular  afiions  in  four  diflerent  waysi 
I.  by  nature  :  2.  bjr  public  opinion :  3.  by  pofitire  enaftment : 
and  4.  by  the  dodHnes  of  religion.  Our  inftltutions  will  be 
pcrfeii  when  all  tbcfe  different  fanftions  are  in  harmony  with 
^ach  other. 

*  The  moll  difficult  part  of  our  author's  talk  remains.  In  or- 
der to  make  any  ufe  of  thcfc  *  dements  of  moral  arithmetic,  * 
WhicTi  are  conftitutcd  by  the  lifts  of  our  pleafures  and  pains,  it 
Was  evidently  nepeffary  to  afcertain  their  relative  value,  fa  as  to 
enable  him  to  proceed  in  his  legiflativc  calculations  with  fomc 
degree  of  affurance.  Under  this  head,  however,  we  are  onlj 
told  that  the  value  of  a  pleafure  or  a  pain,  confidered  in  ftfelft 
depends,  i.  upon  its  intenfity,  2.  tipon  its  proximity,  3.  upo« 
Its  duration,  and  4.  upon  its  cirtainty ;  and  that,  confidered 
with  a  vie^  to  its  confcquertces,  its  v;^Iue  is  farther  affefted, 
1.  by  \t%  fecundity i  u  e,  its  tendency  to  produce  other  pleafuret 
*or  pains ;  %•  by  Its  purity^  r.  e.  its  being  unmixed  with  other 
feniations ;  and  3.  by  the  number  of  perfons  to  whom  it  may 
extend.  Thcfe  confiderations,  however,  the  author  juftly  con- 
jiiders  as  inadeouate  for  his  purpofe ;  for  by  what  means  is  thi 
intenfity  of  any  pain  or  pleafure  to  be  meafured,  and  how,  Wtth^ 
out  this  Icnowlcdgc,  are  we  to  proportion  punifhments  to  temp* 
tations,  or  adjuft  the  meafures  of  rccompenfe  or  indemnified-- 
^ion  ?  To  fofvc  this  problem,  Mr  Bentham  fecms  to  have  had 
Vecoutfe  to  his  favourite  fyftem  of  enumeration,  and  to  hav^ 
thought  nothing  elfe  neceflary  than  to  make  out  a  fair  catalogue 
of  '  the  circumftances  by  which  the  fenfibility  is  affcSed.  * 
Thcfe  he  divides  into  two  branches — the  primary  and  the  fe- 
condary.  The  firft  he  determines  to  be  exaftly  fifteen,  viz^ 
temperament — heai th — ftrcngth — bodily  impcTfcft ion — inteMi*- 
gencc — ftrength  of  tjnderftartding — 'fortitude — perfeverance— 
difpofitions— notions  of  honour — notions  of  religion — fympathics 
—antipathies — folly  or  derangement — fortune.  The  fccondary 
circumftances  that  determine  the  degree  of  fcnfibiKty  to  good 
lind  evil,  are  only  nine,  vrz.  fcx — age— rank— education— pro- 
fcfiion — climate — creed— government — religious  creed.  By  ^t^  ^ 
fading  to  thefc  circumftancesj  Mr  Bentham  is  of  opinion  that 


'mt  may  be  able  to  ^^ftxamt^  th<  yal^e  df  <Hiy  ^n^cular  pteafurc ; 
orpiio  to  an  indif idoali  with  fiiffictcnt.exa£^nc^fsy  to  joHgc  d^, 
tlie  comparatite  niagtnicude  of  crimeat  and  of  the  proportionate , 
amoum  of  pains  and  compenfations.  .  . 

He  .now  comes  a  little  clofer  to  his  fubje^,  and  enters  into  an; 
examination  of  the  nature  of  thofe  evils  which  it  is  the  buCinets. 
of  the  legiflator  to  prevent  or  alleviate.  EvU^  are.  tlien  arrapgedi^ 
with  JHr  fiemham's  ufmd  |)aTtiafiity  fbr  elaiIiil€ation«  lender  a  great^ 
variety  <A  divtftons.  Evils  of  the  jirfi  order  %  sg;^  tjbofe  which  ^all; 
isHnediately  upon  one  or  a  few  fpecific  individuals »  iviU  of  thffe^ 
<9nd  urdtr^  are  thofe  that  fatt  upon  entite  ^laflc^  of  mbn  under  fome. 
pairticukir  defcription;  and  t^Us  of,  tht  third  order ^  are  thofe  thatr 
^St£k  the  condicioA  of.  the  whdk  .CPJontnimity  yi\^txt  they  occiurj 
Murder  or  theft  is  an  tnftance  of  the  firft }  per  j^cutiou  or  cruelty 
to  heredcsi  priefts^  riob  men*  pmtems^  6cc..&c.  of  the  fecondjf 
and  ail  forts  of  diforder  and  mifmanageinent,  by  which  the  fecu* 
itty  of  the  whoie  comimMty  ia  eiKlatiigeted|,  ar^  ihftances  of  the 
third.  £vil5  of  the  firft  order  may  be  analvfed  into  the  primitive i 
or  dise&  evil  to  the  fufferer  faimfdt  ^  and  tne  drrivnti'Oey  or  confe** 
^uential  evil  that  reftiks  to  thofe  conne^ed  virith  Kimi  from  die 
tScEU  of  his  fofFcring.  Evils  .of  the  fecond  -onkr  confift,  again, 
AkAf  other  in  the  ^/arm  which  is  QecefTarily,  felt  by  all  that 
defcr^tion  of  perfons  upon  whom  it  threatens. to  fall>  or  the 
danger  wbich  may  a^fcually  exift  ia  a  degree  ^ther  greater  ot 
baSHcr  than  the  alarm.  Evils  of  die.  third  order  are  oroduced 
ahogethtr  by  die  atarm  and  apprehtnfion  of,  d^togjer,  which  relaxea 
the  czcrtioiis  of  indufiry,  and  fives  a  check  to,  every  fort  o{ 
prosperity  or  improvement.  Evils- are  alio  diftinguiflied  by  Mr 
Brntham  imoiuch  aa  ane  either  immediate  or  confequeiiidal-^ 
exto^ve  Qx  dirifiUe-— permanent  or  evanefeent^  &c.  \  but  we  do 
not  ofaferve  that  diefe  diftui^Uons^  which  indeed  are  capable  ci 
being  mtdtiplied  to  infinity,  are  lAade  the  bafis  of  any  part  of  hia 
fyftem« 

Mr  Bentham  is  now  aihriyed  at  the  proper  ofajeft  of  his  reafon^ 
ing.  Certain  adiions  fliould  be  prevented^  becauie  they  give  xi^ 
to  pains  or  evils 9  and  to  thofe.  under  the  name  of  crimes,  the 
imetefts  of  fociety  require  certain  punifhments  to  be  appUedi  ii;i 
order  to  repicfii  and  prevent  them  effeduatly.  $ut'  no  adion  » 
ddiberatdy  petfarmed  by  atty  reafonable  creature,  without  the 
expe£latioa  i&  confeqiiential  good  or  pleafure  to  himfelf  |  and  thi$ 
pkafore  is  to  be  taken  into  account  i(l  fixing-  the  meafure  of 
pnniflinient,  or  beflDving  the  appellauon  of  |[uilc.  The  conftruc^ 
lida  of  the  criminal  code. comes  then  entirely jo  a  matter  ojf 
eakttlation.    The  gratification  of  the  delinquent  individual  is  to 
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be  taken  into  account  on^e  one  hand,  and  the  fnfiering  of  the 
offended  party  on  the  other  ^   and  it  is  only  where  the  latter 
evidently  preponderates,  that  the  aa  Aiould  be  denominated  m 
cnme.     In  this  comparifon  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  a&ions. 
nave  been  ftigmatifed  as  criminal,  much  more  on  account  of  the 
evu  of  the  ftcond  order  they  produce,  by  the  alarm  and  danger 
'^"*^hAey  occafion  to  every  one  in  a  nmilar  fituation  with  the 
fuffcrcr,  than  on  account  ot  the  dire£b  detriment  that  is  fuftaincd 
by  the  fuffcrer  individually.   In  the  cafe  of  offences  againft  property,  - 
for  inftance,  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  gratification  of  tlic 
robber  is  fully  greater  than  the  mortification  of  the  peribn  whom 
Kc  plunders ;  but  the  alarm  and  danger  that  would  rcfuk  from  the 
impunity  of  fuch  a£bons  makes  the  whole  mifs  of  evil  incompar- 
ably ercater  than  that  of  *  good,  and  juftifies  the  fcvcre  (and  ions 
by  which  law  has  generally  endeavoured  to  reprcfs  fuch  a£is  of 
depredation. 

In  thcfc  particulars,  Mr  Bentham  thinks  that  the  principles  of 
legiflation  and  morality  exa^ly  coincide:  the  objed  of  both  is 
the  fame — the  multiplication  of  human  pleafures,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  pains.     What  then  is  the  diffcpence  between  the  two 
codes,  and  how  are  their  mutual  limits  to  be  afccftained  ?     I^egi- 
giflation,  Mr  Bentham  conceives,-  is  merely  morality  invefted  wichr 
power ;  but  this  power  it  cannot  exercife  up  to  the  very  limits  to 
which  morality  would  carry  its  fandion  of  difapprobation.     The 
reafons  why  law  muft  always  fall  (hort  of  perfeA  juftice,  are, 
I.  Becaufe  law  muft  operate  chiefly  by  punifliments  which  are 
evils  in  themfelves  ^  and  that,  to  ena£l  pofitive  puniihments  for 
many  noxious  a£Hons  which  are  either  esdBly  concealed  or  of  flight 
Importance,  would  be  to  create  a  greater  evil  for  the  purpofe  of 
repreffing  a  fmaller  one :  and  2.  Becaufe  many  offences  confiding  in 
degree  and  continuance,  fuch  as  unkindnefs,  ingratitude,  &c.  are 
Yeally  incapable  of  being  defined  or  eftablifhed  with  prectiion,  fo 
that  any  law  againft  them  would  either  be  inefl^£^ual,  or  would 
woduce  more  uneafinefs  by  the  general  dread  of  profccatton,  than 
It  could  cure  by  the  example.     Mr  Bentham  then  goes  on  to 
ihew,  that  moral  duties  may  be  divided  into  prudence,  probity,  and 
benevolence.    The  firft  requires  no  fanflion  on  the  part  of  the 
legiflature ;  the  fecond  is  the  proper  fphere  of  law )  and  the  third, 
though  it  may  in  general  be  left  to  the  wifdom  and  the  feding  of 
t;very  individual,  may  yet  be  enforced  by  law  in  a  greater  number 
of  cafes  than  lawgivers  have  hitherto  provided  for.    Inftances  of 
barbarous  unkindnefs,  and  a£ls  of  cruelty  to  animals,  on^^,  «> 
cording  to  Mr  Bentham^  to  be  claficd  among  offences  cognilable 
by  die  law,  ...  ^^ 
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This  prbteffly  completes  Mx  Bcmham's  general  view  of  the 
principles  ot  tegiflation.  But  in  order,  to  imprefs  his  readers  mom 
ftiongif  with  a  iienfe  of  their  importance  and  novelty,  he  proceeds, 
in  a  very  long  and  a  verv  able  chapter,  to  exemplify  and  expofe 
tlie  various  errors  into  which  Icgiflators  have  been  led,  by  taking 
for  their  guide  forae  other  principle  than  that  of  utility.  This 
ohapter  is  divided  into  ten  fe£tions,  under  each  of  which  he  giv^ 
an  mftance  of  fome  falfe  principle  that  has  occaHonally  been  per* 
Qiitted  to  interfere  with  thofe  ilri£l  notions  of  utility  bv  which  the 
legiflature  ought  to  have  been  uniformly  dire£led.  Thu^  he  ^s, 
1.  The  antiquity  of  a  law  is  no  reafon  for  adhering  to  it :  2*  The 
pretended  authority  of  religion  is  no  fufficient  ground  for  legifla-t 
tion :  3.  The  dread  of  innovation  is  no  ground  for  withholding 
improvements :  4.  An  arbitrary  definition  can  never  be  received 
as  a  reafon  for  the  authority  of  law  :  When  Montefquieu  defined 
die  laws  to  be  *  eternal  relations/  and  when  RoufTeau  calle<i 
them  ^  the  expreiBon  of  the  general  will, '  they  both  endeavoured 
to  found,  upon  arbitrary  afiumptions,  that  authority  which  is  only 
due  to  their  acknowledged  utility.  5.  A  metaphor  is  no  rcafoa 
£or  a  law.  In  Mr  Bentham's  opinion,  however,  the  proceedings 
of  many  wife  legiflatures  have  been  governed  by  fuch  flight  ana<« 
logies.  In  England  a  man's  houfe  is  his  cqfile^  and  therefore  it  i^ 
to  prote£k  him  even  a|ain(t  the  officers  of  the  law.  In  Italy  a 
church  is  the  houfe  of  God^  in  which  criminals  may  therefore  defy 
the  jufticeof  men.  The  ideas  unluckily  afibciated  with  fuch  phra< 
ies  as '  the  balance  of  trade, ' — '  mother  country, '  &c.  have  given 
rife»  according  to  Mr  Bentham,  to  a  great  number  of  abfurd  re* 
gubtiona.  6.  A  law  (hould  never  be  uipported  by  fiBlons :  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  the  fovereign's  ubiquity,  immorulity,  &c.  and 
the  imaginary  contraiis  upon  which  many  writers  have  founded 
the  whole  fabric  of  fociety,  are  b$id  fynonymes,  or  worfe  fubfti* 
tutes  for  utility..  7:  A  fant^ili^  reafon  is  no  reafon  for  a  law. 
Why  ihould  a  father  have  authority  over  his  children,  hecaidie 
diey  are  bora  in  his  houfe,  or  hecaufe  they  are  formed  of  .his  fuD« 
(lance  ?  The  true  reafon  is  the  utility^  8.  Antipathies,,  or  fym- 
pathies,  are  no  reafons  for  an  ena£lme.nt :  if  they  are  founded  in 
experience  of  utility,  it  is  more  f;4tiafa£lory  to  go  at  once  to  the  . 
foundation :  if  they  cannot  be  jy  ftified  on  that  ground,  they,  (hould 
have  no  audioritv  whatfbever*  9.  Aflumption  of  the  points  in  idi{^ 
pute,  is  no  realon  for  a  law^  If  luxury  be  defined  a  vicious  or 
cxceiEvc  indulgence  in  pleafi^rcj  then  it  certainly  ought  to  be  re* 
^eflcd  i  but  before  any  law  b  made  to  reprefs  it,  it  (hould  be 
Droved  that  it  is  really  vicious  %  that  is,  that  it  is  produdive  of 
piL    Lafilp  A  real  law  can  nevjsr.  be  jij^iUfied  by  appeaUng  tp 
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Ae  ^hVi^  AT  ^  bn^gih^W  Meir  It  is  Af  illg  noUiiinr,  td  Tay 
Biiitihi  idkv  (f  nature^  of  fhc  rtilfc  of  right,  requli?c»  mch  and* 
ftth  slft.idhi^lhticnt.  Thefe  high-ftmnding  words-  mean'notbffig 
iWdtc  thati  the  private  opinion  or  inclination  of  the  indfridflal  vho 
irf^  tketft. '  Ev^ry  rea(on,  in  fliort,  that  can  be  given  for  any  cd- 
iCbtient  nt  ififtitution^  mull  eidier  tefolve  itfelf  into  ^  a^enio* 
df  its  utility,  or  be  rcjeftcd  as  pernicious.  The  iegiihtor  hat 
bt|t  otic  fimpie  maxim  to  obfthre — to  reprcfs  ail  thofc  adbions  whidi 
fetid  to  ptoduce  more  pairi  than  pleafure,  and  to  promote  ail  tho& 
i^YAth  pitjAice  more  pleafiirc  than  pairt. 

-  riaring  thU§  ertdeavoiired  to  lav  befoflfe  o«r  readers  a  very  con* 
Clfe,  but,  we  hope,  a  tolerably  full  ^nd  difttn€l  account  of  Mr 
Bctttham*«  principles  of  legiftation,  we  fhall  now  take  the  liberty 
<)f  making  si  few  of  thofe  obfefVations,  which  could  not  h;|ve 
been  (hted  before,  without  bi^alcing  the  connexion  of  the  fobjed^ 
and  obfcuring  the  evidence  upon  which  the  'fyftem  i^  founded^ 
Hie  flrft  rematic  that  fugrefts  itfelf  is,  iwit  it  thete  is  Ktflc  that 
fe  fsilfe  Dt  periiiicious  in^this  fyftcmi  there  is  little  di^t  is  eiihet 
Hew  or  important.  That  la^rs  wtre  rAade  to  promote  the  gen6ful 
tirdfare  of  fociety,  and  that  nothing  lliould  be  enacted  whkh  has 
t  difierent  tendency,  arc  truths  that  can  fcarcely  clain^  the  merit 
6f  novelty,  or  mark  an  epoch  by  the  date  of  their  promulgation* 
The  technical  apparatus  which  Mr  Benfham  has  employed  to  en^ 
force  thefe  tenets  upon  hJs  readers,  appears  to  u^  to  have  been  aU 
together  unneceffary ;  and  we  hatvc  not  yet  been  able  to  difcovef 
tfiat  it  can  be  of  any  ferviee  in  improving  their  pta^ical  appliea*> 
ffon.  iTiere  are  many  things,  indeed,  that  feefn  to  be  very  ta^ 
^eetnrkfefy  laid  down  in  the  detadl  of  th^fe  principles,  and  a  ftiU 
glfeatcr  nuinb^r  fhat  are  afiumed  wit^  tbo  little  limitation.  i 

-  The  barTis  of  the  whde  fyftert  is  the  undivided  fovereignty  of 
dl«;  principte  ^f  utSKty,  and  the  nectlflSty  whfeh  th*re  is  for  re^ 
Touting  ftriftly  to  it  in  evScry  qtieftiM  of  legiflatioii'.  Moral  ftefu 
Ittg^  it  is  admitted,  will  freqtiently  be  found  to  coincide  nfritti  iif ; 
Ihit  th^  ate  on  fit  account  ^o  be  trailed  to,  titl  this  coincidence 
llaS  be^n  verified ;  they  are  no  better  than  fympathies  andantipalL 
ISiies,  mc*re  private  and  unaccountable  fcelingSj  that  iftty  vary  \p, 
Ihe  cafe  6f  every  individual ;  and  therefore  can  a#brd  no  fited 
{(aitfdard  for  gcnefal  appWbation  or  enMitt«tit  We  (ftnrmot  h«li 
tlritiking,  tNat  this  fundamental  f^opb(mon  is  tery  ^ddb^ive,  botk 
itt  logical  cottfiftertcy,  and  in  fubftafltial  trtrth.  In- the  fiiil  plae«, 
•ft  feehis  very  bbvious  to  rematk^  thaf  the  prtnciplc  of  utility  is 
Ifoblc  to  the  fame  objeftioh^  otfthc  foikre  ot  which  th«  snithbt^ 
<>f  mof^l  inipYeiiions  has  B6eH  ib  poitfivtly  dicAied.  How  Aap 
mffity  idSdf  be  recogmfcd^  burby  %  fi^Hag  fimasrtr  to  tf»t  wWch 
"  '  Is 
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b  H^adfeil  M  capr(d6ild  ^d  umaceuntablf^  ?  Haw  1M  f^ti^ 
fTif«6  ftkd  paifil^  and  the  degn^^s  aiuf  relative  magnitutk  6f  ^le^ 
Atfes  atid  pains  to  be  diftinguiihedi  but  by  the  feeling  and  ekpe-* 
neoce  of  every  individual  i  And  what  gpreatet  tenainty  ea*  ^t^ 
be m  the  accuracy  of  fach  determinations,  than  in.  the  ft^fUls  of 
«ther  fediitgs  no  lefs  general  and  diftinguiftable  f  If  tight  «n<l 
wrong  be  not  preeiiely  ikt  fame  to  every  individuals  neither  ftftf 
pleafure  nni  pain  i  and  if  there  be  defpotifm  and  aUiitdiiy  )tv  vfA*i 
^(ing  upon  another^  one's  owil  impreflioni  of  \Mifd6al>£Md  pte^ 
priety,  it  cannot  be  juft  and  reaftmable  to  ereiaa'ftattJaftl  Of  er- 
Joymcnt>  and  a  rtie  Of  ooAdudii  tipon  the  narrow  baii^  of  our 
own  mealbre  of  fenfibility.  It  is  evit:erit>  therefore,  that  ty  a^^ 
inning  the  principle  of  utilityi  we  do  not  get  nd  of  fhd  rlik  tilt 
variable  feeling ;  and  that  we  are  ftill  liable  to  all  the  tmceftaintf 
chat  mav  be  pmdticed  by  this  caufe,  under  the  influence  of  6'nf 
0ther  principle*  » 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  this  nncertaiiity  i»  in  ftM  cafitr^af 
I  very  Gmited  natvre,  and*  that  the  comrtion  imprelSoni  of  rdora-^ 
lity,  the  vulgar  diftindions  of  right  and  wrong,  vlftuc  OhA  vie<^ 
vrt  perfeOly  f Afficient  t6  dire£t  the  condu^  of  tb«  indivldadli 
and  the  judgen^nt  of  the  fegiflator^  withodt  afiy  reference  fb  -the 
natutr:  or  ongin  of  thofc  diftiodions.  In  many  refpe6k<,  itideed^ 
we  conceive  them  to  be  fitter  for  this  purpofe  tnan  Mr  B^ham'i 
oracles  of.  utility.  -In  the  firft  place,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferviy 
that  it  is  a  very  grofs  and  unpardonable  miftalie  to  r^pteftMt  thofi 
notiona  of' right  and  wrong  a$  depending  altogether  ujkHV  the  pri* 
vate  and  capriciout  feelings  of  an  individudl  Certainly  tio  mem 
Was  ever  fo  anogant^r  fo  fooliOi,  as  to  infift  upon  eftablifliing 
his  own  individual  perfuafion  as  an  infallible  teft  of^  duty  and 
wH<iom  to  aR  the  reft  of  the  world.  The  moral  foehngs,  of 
whteh  Mr  Bendiam  would  make  fo  fmatt  account,  are  tho  feeU 
ings  which  obfcfvation  teaches  us  to  impute  to  all  men  5  Aofe 
in  which,  under  every  variety  of  cnrcttmftancesf  they  are  found 
pretty  conftantly  to  agree,  and  as*  to  which  their  imilormity  mvf 
be  reafoned  and  ^koned  upon  with  almoft  as  much  feeuvity  ai 
in  the  cafe  of  their  .external  perceptions.  The  exiftence  of  fuch 
fedings,  and  the  uniformity  with  whkh  they  are  excited  in  all 
men  by  the  fame  occaGons,  aie  feds  tliat  admit  of  no  difpnte  i 
■and,  in  point  of  certainty  and  precifion,  we  haivcfecn  already, 
that  they  are  exadly  on  a  footihg  with  thofe  perceptions  of  uti- 
lity that  can  only  be  reHed  on  after  they  have  been  verified  by  a 
0mihr  procefs  of  obfervation.  Now,  we  ttt  mclined  to  tliiak, 
in  oppofition  to  Mr  Bentham,  that  a  legiflator  vrill  proceed  more 
^^  br  following  die  indka^^ond  of  thofe  moral  diftim^ons  aa 
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to  which  lA  men  are  agreed,  than  if  he  refolves  tQ  tot  them  :al*; 
together  at  defiance,  and  to  be  guided  by  nothing  but  thofe  per* 
ceptions  of  utility  which  he  muft  colle£l  from  the  fame  general 
tf  reement.  *  It  is  now,  we  believe,  Amiterfally  admitted,  mzt  no» 
£ngcan  be  generally  the  obje^l  of.  moral  approbation,  which* 
does  not  tend,  vpon  the  whole,  to  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  we 
nr^  not  even  difpofed  to  difpute  with  Mr  Bentham,  that  the  true 
iburce  of  this  moral  approbation  is  in  all  cafes  a  perception  or  ez«- 
perience  of  utility  in  tne  a&ion  or  object  which  excites  iL  The 
different  between  us,  however,  is  confiderable ;  and  it  is  pre* 
cifely  this — Mr  Bentham  maintains,  that  in  all  cafes  we  ought  to 
difregaxd  the  prefumptions  arifing  from  moral  approbation,  and, 
^y  a  reiblnte  and  fcrupulous  analyfis,  to  get  at  the  naked  utility 
upon  which  it  is  founded ;  and  then,  by  the  application  of  his 
new  moral  arithmetic,  to  determine  its  quantity,  its  compofition^ 
and  its  value,  and,  according  to  the  reiult  of  this  inveitigationj 
to  regulate  our  moral  apprpbation  for  the  future.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  inclined  to  hold,  that  thefe  feelings,  where  they 
^re  uniform  and  decided,  are  by  far  the  fureft  tefl^  of  the  quan^ 
fity  and  value  of  the  utility  by  which  they  are  fuggefted  \  and 
that  if  we  difcredit  their  report,  and  attempt  to  ateertain  this 
yalue  by  any  formal  proceb  of  calculation  or  analyfis,  we  defert 
1  iafe  and  natural  ftandard,  in  purfuit  of  one  for  the  conftrudlion 
of  which  we  have  yet  no  rules  nor  materials.  A  very,  few  ob* 
fervations,  we  truft,  will  fet  this  in  a  clear  light. 

The  amount,  degree,  or  intenfity  of  any  pleafure  or  pain,  is 
^fcertained  by  fe^slmg,  and  not  determined  by  reafon  or  reflect 
tion*  Thefe  feelings  are  tranfitory  in  their  own  nature,  and  are 
not  eafily  recalled  with  f\ich  precifion  as  to  enable  us,  upon  re«- 
colIe£^ion,  tp  adjud  their  relative  values.  When  they  prelect 
themfelves,  however,  in  combinations,  or  in  rapid  uicceffiony 
their  relative  magnitude  or  intenfity  is  perceived  by  the  mind  with«> 
out  any  exertiop,  and  rather  by  a  fort  of  immediate  feeling,  than 
in  conlequenc^  of  any  intentional  comparifon.  When  a  particu«> 
Jar  combination  or  fuccefl^on  of  fuch  feelings  is  repeatedly  fiig- 
gelled  to  the  memory,  the  relative  value  ot  all*its  parts  is  per- 
freived  with  gre^t  readinefs  and  rapidity,  and  the  eeneral  refult  is 
|ixed  in  the  mind  without  our  being  confcious  of  any  a£t  of  re- 
^e£lionr  In  this  way,  moral  maxims  and  imprciBons  arife  in  th^ 
minds  of  all  men,  from  an  inftinftive  and  involuntary  valuation 
pf  the  good  and  the  evil  which  they  perceive  to  be  conne£led 
with  certain  anions  or  habits  \  and  thofc  imprefHons  may  fafely 
be  taken  for  the  yjfi,  refult  of  that  valuation  which  we  may  aftcr- 
Vrards  attempt  unfug9ef§fully  with  grea?  Jaboyr  to  repeat.    They 
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may  be  compaiedy  on  this  view  of  the  matter^  to  tho(^  ceqahred 
perc^tions  ^ fight  by  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  judge  of  di£> 
tances ;  and  by  which  we  ifaall  be  much  more  fafdy  and  com* 
modioufly  guided,  within  the  range  of  our  ordinary  occupations^ 
than  by  any  forma)  fcientific  calculatians,  founded  on  the  faints 
nefis  ot  the  colouring,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  vifion^ 
compw^  with  the  average  tangible  bulk  of  the  kind  of  objeft 
m  queltion*  «        • 

The  comparative  ralue  of  foch  good  and  evil,  we  hare  already 
obferved,  can  be  deterinhied  by  feding  alone  \  fo  that  the  interfere 
encc  of  technkaland  daborate  reafoning,  though  it  may  well  be 
iuj^fed  to  diilurb  thofe  perceptions  upon  the  acciuracy  of  which 
the  determination  muft  depend,  cannot  in  any  cafe  be  of  the 
fmalleft  ailiftanGC.  Where  the  preponderance  of  good  or  evil 
18  diiUn£ily  fdt  by  all  perfons  to  whom  a  certain  combination  of 
leelingt  has  been  fiiegefted,  we  have  ail  the  evidence  for  the  realir 
ty  of  this  preponderance  that  the  nature  of  the  fubje£t  wiU 
admk,  and  mult  try  in  vain  to  traverfe  that  judgement  by  any 
fiibfequcnt  exertion  of  a  faculty  chat  has  no  jurifdi^iion  in  the 
caufe*  The  eftablifhed  rules  aiid  impreflions  of  morality,  there- 
fore, we  confider.  as  the  grand  reconled  rault  of  an  infinite  mul- 
dtude  of  experiments  upon  human  feeling  under  every  varie- 
ty of  drcumitaxlces,  and  as  affbrdit>g  by  far  the  neareft  appiroxi- 
mation  to  a  juft.ftandard  of  the  go^  and  the  evil  that  numan 
condii&  is  coDoemed  with,  which  the  nature  of  our  faculties  will 
allow.  In  endeavouring  to  correft  or  amend  this  general  verdi£k 
•of  mankind  in  any  particular  inftance,  we  not  only  fubftitute  our 
own  individual  feelings  for  that  large  average  which  is  implied  iii 
the  prevalence  of  moral  impreflions,  but  we  run  the  common  ri(k 
of  ofiiittiag  or  miftaking  fome  of  the  mod  important  dements  of 
die  calculation.  Every  one  at  all  accuftomed  to  reflet  upon  th^ 
operadons  of  his  mind,  muft  be  confdous  how  difficult  it  is  to  re^ 
'trace  exa£Uy  thofe  trains  of  thought  which  pafs  tlirough  the  under- 
fianding  ahnoft  without  giving  us  any  intinution  of  thdr  exiftence, 
and  how  impoflible  it  frequently  is  to  repeat  any  procefs  of  thought 
when  we  propofe  to  make  it  the  fubjefi  of  obfervation.  Our 
*  feelings  are  not  in  their  natural  ftate  when  we  can  ftudy  their 
a(jpe&s  attentively  *,  and  thdr  force  and  dire£lion  are  better  efti- 
.matcd  from  the  traces  ixdiidi  they  leave  in^thdr  fpontaneous  vifi- 
'tations,,  than  from  any  forced  revocation  of  them  for  the  purpofe 
-of  being  meafured  or  compai^4**>' When  the  obje£l  itfdf  is  inac* 
'€effible,-it«is  wifeft  to  compute  its  magnitude  from  itsihadow; 
where  the  caufe  cannot  be  dire£My  examined^  its  qualities  are  mo£b 
ibsardy  inferred  from  itaeifi:^.     .       - 
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€h\d  ef  die  Moft  dbvbur  cnfcfRidiQQs'Dt  di^te^anfing  the  go* 
ntraV  irtl^4(ri(M>s  of  laoralit^- asid  deteh»iinng  ctcry  individm^ 
ijfBeftidti  upon  ii  rigorocs.  eumlatiMiaf  .the  ralHy  kinight^x^ 
p^r  f 0  ifi^olyf ,  wooM  be^  tt>  gtre:  an  ad<litiQ2lal '  iqrce  to  thd 
pTinoipWi  ^vrhichour  judgments  are  apt  to  be  penrerted,  aad 
#ntiTCly  ^  abrogate  the  authority  of  thofc  gefitnd  rules  by  which 
tloo4^mtn  are  commonly  enabled  to>  joc^  of  their  own  eondofk 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  impartiality.     If  we  were^to  difmifi 
kit6|gtthl!r  from  our  confideratibn  thofe  anthoritatite  maxima 
"which  have  been  fan£tiont:d  by  the  general  approbation  of  oua^ 
khid,  and  tO'Tcgulate  oiir  condtb£b  cntiaEely  b^  a  :«iew  of  tho 
ffiod  'and  the  etil  that  promifes  to  beHhe  confequeoce  of  cteif 
tortkuki#  a£K«n|  there  is  reafgn  to  fear,  not  osilyrthat  inclioa^ 
>i6n  might  Ibp  in  a  falfctwet^t  into  the  fcale^  hut  tliat  maa^ 
^  the  moft  important  rconfequences  of  our^  a^ooit  might  be 
wverioolied.    Thofe  adlons  are  badt  accardifiic  to  Mr  Beothami^ 
fhtLt  producer  more  evil  than 'good:  but  a£Hom'  are  perfonned 
by  individoats,  and  all  the  good  may  be  to  the  jodtriduat  and 
^  the  evil  to  the  commomty*     There  ave  lonumcsablo  cdbs,  ia 
Tf^hich  the  advantages  to  be  gained  b^f  die  fcomnuffian  pf  a  \crims 
yto  Irtc^lci^Uv  gceater  than  the  evils  to'vriiich  it  may  e^^fe  the 
wfmtn^U    This  holds  in  ahnoft  every  in&mcenwheve  "unbrvrSid 
fitSi6lfm  nuay  be  gratified  widi  very  Iktle  ri(k  of  detefkion*  •  A 
•  Itt^t>e.<0ateulation  of  utUities  would  never  prevent  fjidi  a&ionai 
and  the  truth  undoubtedly  is^j^bait  the  greater  patt  of  wotcn  arc 
enly  iiritMhield  from  oommittiog  ihem.by  ^ofe  general  impreflbna 
ctf  morality,  which  itis  the  objeA  of  Mr  Bentham's  fyftem  to  fi^ 
^rfede,    >£^^en  admittiag,  what  tni^bt  very  eafilj  be  denied,  dne^ 
m  all  cafes;  the  utiiKty  of  Ac  individual  is  iaieparabiv  coonefibM 
with  that' of  foekty,  it  wiil  not  be  difputed,  at  kaa,  that  th» 
oonnexidtiis  of  a  nature  not  v«ry  ftriking  or  obvious,  and  tkatlt 
A)f)y  fv€(^uently  be  overlooked  by  an  individual  deiiberatiDg  on  the 
eoT^ftquenees  of  his  pro}e£ted  a^Uons.    It  is  /in  JudL  of  this  twey- 
fi^ht,  of  this  omiflion,  of  this  partiality,  that  we  refer  to  the  mu- 
rat  rules  of  morality ;   rules,  which  have  been  fiiggefted  or  a 
larger  obferviation,  and  a  longer  oxpei ience,  than  any  indifvimal 
ean'dHanD  of  preteniHng  to^  aad  which  havo  been  acoomsMdattd 
by  the  joint  a£tion  of  out  fyrapalhiea  whh  diclinqvttnts  and  id- 
fererstoth^  a^ual  coodttioo  of  hufnanfortitiule  and  iafirmity» 
If  tJtoy  be  founded  on  Utility^  it  is  ckts  utiiitf  that  caiMK>ti  aiwm 
b^  diftovered,  anid  that  can  never  be  comfidy  eftitealBd  in  ^eo- 
berating  upon  a  particuhur  meafuivv  pr  '^^  ^  ^"^^  toc-x  ip€ci6o 
•ourib  of  condu>£i:;  iit  is  on  a  i^tiBty  thai!  does  voi  difcoverrilMf 
^U  it  is  accumulated,  ^m^  ot^ly.hcg;|ilil  a^pal:fab.^Ur:ft:i«e^ 
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co11e£bon  ot  examples  have  Wen  emibod^d  iit  prodf'o^  k^  Suril 
fitmmaries  of  utility,  fach  records  of  uniform  obftT^ttoA,  W6 
conceive  to  be  the  general  rtjes  of  meralky^  by>  whi^H^  and  b^ 
which  alone,  legUIators  or  indmduais  can  be  fftfelf  dfreded  ia 
determining  on  the  propriety  of  any  coifrfe  of  condud.  TJiej^ 
are  obferrations  taken  in  the  calm,  by  which  we  nraft  be  gttided 
m  the  darknefs  and  the  terror  of  the  tempeft }  tfiey  arc^  beacont 
and  ftrongholds  ere£ied  in  the  day  of  peace,  round  which  we 
oiuA  rally,  and  to  which  we  muft  betake  ourfelves  in  the  bottv  of 
•ontjft  and  alarm.  ''   -    ^ 

For  thefc  reafpns,  arid  for  others  which  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  hint  at,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  old  eftaWiflvt^ 
morality  of  mankind  ought  upon  no  account  to  gitfc  pla^eeio'-i 
bold  and  rigid  inveftigation  into  the  utitity  of  any  c^Httfe  ^  ^ 
tion  that  may  be  made  the  fubjefl  of  deliberation  ;  ind  fhat  tkt 
fafeft  and  the  Oiorteft  way  to  the  good  which  we  »i]  «i^r«,  ^ii 
the  beaten  highway  of  moralhy,  which  was  formtd  ^t'£tflt  by 
the  experience  of  good  and  of  evil.  \^')  '  f 

But  our  obje^jons  do  not  apply  merely  to  the  feimdoiioii  of 
Mr  Beritham^s  ni^  fyftem  of  morafity  :  We  think  thti  pilaii'bMl 
execution  of  the  fi^perftrufture  itfe>f  defedive  in  ma'tf^  p«rt«oui 
hrs.  Even  if  we  could  be  perfuaded  that  it  would  tie-  wifoc  im 
general  to  follow  the  di£lates  of  utiKty  than  the  it»p^«(Bdn^  of 
moral  duty,  we  ihouhd  be  fully  at  liberty  to  fay  that  '^  %ftem 
contained  in  thefe  volumes  does  not  enable  us  to  adop^«hat:Ml^ 
ftimte  :  tt  piefcnrs  us  with  no  means  of  meafering  or  aotanpi^^ 
utilities.  After  perufingM.Dumom's  eloquent  cbfenraiionai>at&ib 
incalculable  benefits  which  his  author's  difcoveries  w«re  to*  99v^ 
fcr  on  the  fcience  of  legiflation,  and  on  the  genibft' and  guvA 
fortune  by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  reduce  morality  K^tiie 
lirecifion  of  a  fcience,  by  fixing  a  precife  ftandard  for j^  good 
and  evil  of  our  tive^,  we  proceeded  with  the  pevufa)  of  Mr 
Bcntham^s  endlefs  tables  and  divifions,  with  a  mixture  *of  pMrpaU 
tience,  expeAatioh  and  difappotntment.  Now  that  we  hove 
inilhed  our  taflc,  the  tatter  lentiment  alone  remains ;  iof  'we 
Bcrceive  very  clearYy,  that  M.  Dumbnt^s  zeal  and  paftfality  haere 
vnpofed  upon  his  natural  fagacity,  and  that  Mr  Bentham  Yam 
jaU  left  the  fcience  of  morality  in  the  fameimperfeA  cotuiieion 
in  which  it  was,  left  by.hi^  predeceflbrs.  The  wkokt  of  Idr 
l^entban^'s  catalogued  ahd  di^nfHons  tt  Ad  merely  to  point  out  the 
tmmhir  of  the  caufca  that  produce  our  happinefs^  or  imftfy,*  1»iit 
by  no  means  to  ifcertain  their  relative  ih^gnitudt;  or  fprcei;  ami 
the  only  ^Sc£k  of  their,  i^troduflipn  intd  the  f<ien<ys  of  moraliiy 
i^CQ^l  to  bej  to  embarrafs  a  popular  fubje^  with  iii  ie^bnicalno- 
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^ftstftUtnlr^  atid  to  petplex  familiar  tnithi  with  an  -unpeceflaiy 
intricacy  of  l^tangement.     Of  the  lufticc  of  this  remark,  any 
one  mvf  Ciltsfy  bimfclfi  by  tumLn|r  back  to  the  ta'bles  and  clafTi-l 
ficationa  which  we  have  exhibited  m  the  former  part  of  this  ana- 
lyfisi  and  trying  if  he  can  find  there  any  rules  for  eftimating  the 
comparative  ralu^. of  pieafures  and  pains,  that  are  not  perfe£lly 
familiar  to  the  moft  uninftrudcd  of  the  fpecics.     In  the  table 
of  fimple  pieafures^  for  inftance,  what  fatisfa^tioa  can  it  affbid,* 
to  fiod  the  pleafure  of  riches  fet  down  as  a  diftin£l  genus  froiif 
the  pleafure  of  power  and  the  pleafure  of  the  fenics,  urilefs 
jfome'fcale  were  annexed  by  which  the  refpeftive  value  of  thefj? 
pl^urea  might  be  afcertained  ?     If  a  man  is  balancing  between 
the  pain  of  privation  and  the.  pain  of  (harne,  how  is  he  relieved 
by  fuiding  thefe  arranged  under  feparate  titles  ?  or,  in  eithei^ 
fzkf  will  it  give  him  any  information  to  be  told,  that  the  value 
of  a  pain  or  pleafure  depends  upon  its  intenCty,  its  duration^ 
Of  its  certainty  ?     If  a  legiflator  is  defirous  to  know  whether 
murder  or  forgery  be  the  greareit  crime,  will  he  be  contented  to 
hear  that  the  evil  of  every  crime  is  either  of  the  firft,  the  fecond» 
or  the  third  order,  and  that  all  crimes  produce  the  two  firft,  and 
liave  a  tendency  to  produce  the  latter  alfo,  if  they  be  not  vigoroufly 
ffcprefled  ?     If  he  wiih  to  learn  what  degree  of  puniihmcnt  is  fuit* 
able  to  a4>articular  offence,  will  he  be  greatly  edified  to  read  "that 
the  fame  puniihment  may  be  more  or  iefs  fevere  according  to  the 
•temperament,  the  intelligence,  the"  rank,  or  the  fortune  of  the  de- 
-linquent ;  and  that  the  circumftances  that  influence  fenfibility, 
though  commonly  reckoned  to  be  only  nine,  may  fairly  be  fet 
-down  at  iifteen  ?     Is  there  anything,  in  ihort,  in  this  whole 
l>ook,  that  realifes  the  trimphant  Introduction  of  the  editor,  or 
that  can  enable  us  in  any  one  inftance  to  decide  upon  the  rela- 
tive magnitude  oi  an  evil,  otherwife  than  by  a  reference  to  the 
common  feelings  of  mankind  ?     It  is  true,  we  are  perfectly  prr- 
•fuaded,  that  by  the  help  of  thefe  feelings,  we  can  form  a  pretty 
correA  Judgement  in  ntoil  cafes  that  occur ;  but  Mr  Bentham  is 
not  periuaded  of  this ;  and  infifts  upon  our  renouncing  all  faitli 
in  fo  incorrect  a  (landard,  while  he  nromifes  to  furnifh  us  with 
another  that  is  liable  to  no  fort  of  inaccuracy.    This  promi(js 
we  do  not  think  he  has  fulfilled ;  becaufe  he  has  given  us  no 
rule  by  which  the  inrenfity  of  any  pain  or  pleafure  can  be  deter* 
mined,  and  furnifhed  us  with  no  inftrument  by  which  we  may 
take  the  altitude  of  enjoyment,  or  fathom  the  depths  of  forrow. 
It  is  no  apology  for  having  made  this  promife,  that  its  fulfilment 
was  evidently  impoflible. 

In  multipiying  thefe  diftia£kions  and  divifions  which  fornrthe 
bafis  of  his  fydemi  Mr  Benthaih  Appears  to  us  to  bear  Iefs  re- 
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ftmblance  to  a  p^ilofopher  of  the  prefent  times,  than  to  one* of  * 
tiie  old  fcholadic  dodiors  who  fubftituted  claflification  for  rea* 
foning,  and  looked  upon  the  ten  (Categories  as  the  mod  ufefui 
of  ali  human  inventioils.     Their  diftinftions  were  generally  real 
as  well  as  his,  and  coUld  not  have  been  made  without  the  mif- 
appiication  of  much  labour  and  ingenuity  ;  but  it  is  now  gene-* 
rally  admitted  that  they  are  of  no  ufe,  either  for  the  promotion 
of  truth,  or  the  deteftion  of  error ;  and  that  they  only  ferve  to 
point  out  differences  that  cannot  be  overlooked,  or  need  not  * 
be  remembered.     There  are  many  differences  and  many  points 
of  refemblance  in  all  a£tions,  and  in  all  fubflances,  that  are  ab* 
fobtcly  indifferent  in  any  feriou^  reafoning  that  may  be  entered 
into  with  regard  to  them  ;  and  though  much  induftry  and  much 
atctttenefs  may  be  difplayed  in  finding  them  out,  the  difcovery 
is  juft  as  unprofitable  to  fcience  as  the  enumeration  of  the  ad- 
verbs in  the  creed,  or  the  diflyllables  in  the  decalogue,  would  be 
to  theology.     The  greater  number  of  Mr  Bentham's  diftinftions, 
however,  ate  liable  to  obje£iion,  becaufe  they  date,  under  an- 
intricate   ami  technical  arrangement,   thofe   fadls  and  circum* 
ftances  only  that  are  neceflarily  familiar  to  all  mankind,  and 
cannot  pofiiUy  be  forgotten  on  any  occafion  where  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  remember^  them.      In  perufing  his  book,  we  fre- 
quently found  it  neceffary  to  bellow  a  good  deal  of  attention 
upon  a  diftinfiion  or  propofition  that,  when  it  was  fully  appre* 
bended^  turned  out  to  be  abfolutely  felf-evident  or  obvious ;  and 
indeed  we  can  fcarcely  remember  any  one  of  his  praftical  max- 
ims that  can  poilibly  be  concdved  to  be  •  overlooked  for  a  mo- 
meat  by  the  legiflatures  for  whofe  illumination  .this  work  is  in- 
Tended.     If  bad  laws  have  been  enabled,  it  certainly  is  not  from 
having  forgotten  that  the  good  of  fociety^  is  the  ultimate  obje£l 
of  all  law,  or  that  it  is  abfurd  to  reprefs  one  evil  by  the  creation 
of  a  greater.     Legiflators  have  often  bewildered  themfelves  in 
the  choice  of  means,  but  they  have  never  fo  grofely  miftafcen' 
the  ends  of  their  inftitutloii  as  to  need  to  be  reminded  of  thefc 
apparent  truths.  '  \  •   /   ;.. 

If  there  be  any  part  of  Mr  Bentham's  clafitftcatioh  that  ciln  bei 
fuppoied  to  afljft  us  in  ^ppretiating  the  comparative  valadcff' 
plcafnres  and  pains,  it  mult  certainly  be  his  enumeration  of  thfel 
circiunftances  that  affe£l  the  fenfibility  of  individuals.  Even  if  this 
taUe  went  to  fulfil  all  that  it  prom ife9,hou' ever,  it  would  i^iH* 
leave  the  fyftcna  fundamentally  deficient,  as  it  does  not  enabW^ 
nsioaunpare  the  relative  aift^unt  of  any  two  pleafores  or  ^fi^s-' 
to  individuals  in  the,  fame  cifCumftances.  tn  its  particulkr  ^i6w^ 
I|liaiti<at»Jiowever,4t  is  no  Itf^  defc^ive  |  for  thougU-we  are  irciid' 
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t]^.teinpfraii>ent,  intelligence,  &c.  fliould  vary^he  degree  of  pu*- 
luflimen^  or  reward,  we  arc  not  told  to  what  extent,  or  in  what 
proporxiqn^,  it  (bould  be  varied  hj  tbefe  circumftances.  Till 
t^is  be  done,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  elenrients  of  Mr 
Bentbam's  moral  arithmetic  have  no  delerminate  value,  and  that 
i^  is  perfe£lly  impoiliblc  to  work  any  practical  problem  in  legi- 
flgtior)  by  the  hdp  of  them.  It  is  fcarcely  neceiTiry  to  add,  that 
even  if  this  were  accompHlhed,  and  the  cognifance  of  all  thefe 
particulars  diiHn£tly  enjoined  by  the  law,  the  only  tfkSt  would 
t^  to  intiodace  a  puerile  and  fantaftic  complexity  into  our  fyf- 
tems  of  jurifprudeocey  and  to  incumber  judicial  procedure  with 
a,  multitude  of  frivolous  obfervances.  The  circumftances,  in 
confideration  of  which  Mr  Bentham  would  have  the  laws  vary 
tlic  puni(fament|  ar^  fo  numerous  and  (o  indefinite^  that  it  would 
require  a  vaft  deal  more  labour  to  afcertain  their  exiftence,  than 
to  eftablilh  the  princip^  o&nce*  The  (irft  is  Temperament  ^ 
and  in  a  cafe  of  flogging,  we  foppofe  Mr  Bentham  wi>u]d  remit 
al  few  Ulhes  of  thci  fentence  to  a  fanguine  andirritable  deiinquentt 
zsA  lay  ot\  a  few  additional  Aiipes  on  a  phlegmatic  or  pttuitous 
one.  Bux  hqW'  is  the  teimper;^ment  to  be  given  m  evidence  ?  oitare 
ti>e  judg^is  to  aggrav^e  or  alleviate  a  puniibment  upon  a  mere 
iofpe^ion  of  the  prifoncr<s  coqnplexion  ?  Another  circumftance 
that  (bould  a^c^  the  pain,  i{»  the  offender's  ftrmnefs  of  mind;; 
and  another  his  ilrength  of  underftanding.  How  is  a  court  to- 
t^  cognifance  of  thefe  qualities  ?  or  in  whuc  degree  are  they 
to  afie^  their  proceedings  ?  If  we  are  to  admit  fuch  confider»* 
tions  into  pur  law  at  all,  they  ought  to  be  carried  a  great  deal 
ferthcr  than  Mr.Bentham  has  indicated  ;  and  it  (hould  be  ex- 
p^cfled  ii^  the  (latutes,  \tchat  alleviation  of  puoifliment  fhould  be 
awarded  to  a  culprit  on  accoupt  of  his  wife's  pregnancy,  or  the 
cplour  of  hi^  childrcns  hair.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
i^i{tingui(bIog  groffnefs  of  our  actual  prai^ice  is  .  better  than 
fncb  foppery.  We  fix  a  puniibment  which  is  calculated  for  the 
conimonj  average  Qondi^^on  of  thojCe  to  whom  it  is  to  be  applied  v 
and,  in  almoft  all  cafes,  we  leave  with  the  judge  a  difcretionarj 
powjer  of  accommodating  It  to  any  pecuiiarities  that  may  feem 
to  require  an  exception.  After  ail,  this  is  the  moft  plaufible 
par(  of  Mr  Bentham's  arrangements. 

In  what  he  has  faid  of  the  falfe  notions  which  legiilatois  haive 
ffeq^uently  followed  in  preference  to  the  polar  light  of  utility^ 
we  think  we  difcovei  4  good  deal  of  inaccuracy,  and  fome  little 
^ant  of  candour.  Mr  Sentham  muft  certainly  be  coofcious  that 
00  one  ever  pretended  that  the  mere  antiquity  of  a  law  was  a 
fpffiQicnt  rea(on  fb^  retaining,  it  in.  fpit«.of  tt#  endcst  vm/a&tf  y 
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but  whm  the  Utiikf  of  panin^  with  it  s§  dt>ub^U»  its  antiqiiitf 
ktty  fairijr  be  Urged  at  aflfbrding  a  pretumpttoii  in  its  fsrvour^ 
and  aa  a  reafon  for  being  caatious  at  leaA  in  the  rcftioral  of 
vkit  mixtt  be  inccnporated  with  fo  many  other  inftittitions.    Wo 
^lead  the  antiquity  of  otir  conRittction  as  an  additional  reafon  for 
act  yielding  it  up  to  ini^ovafors  :  but  nobody  ever  thought,  we  be« 
Sere,  of  ad vaneing  this  plea  in  fupport  of  the  ftatutes  againft  witchi^ 
6raft»    In  the  fame  way^  we  think  there  is  mbre  wit  than  reslfon 
in-afcTibing  the  errors  of  many  legiflators  to  thetr  being  mifled  hf 
a  metaphor.    The  metaphor,  we  are-  tdciiaed  to  think,  has  ge^ 
tier^ly  arifeir  ffom  the  practice  which-  Mr  fientham  would  de^ 
live  frotn-  it.    The  law  of  England  refpe^  the/an6tity  of  a  fred 
citizen's  dweliingi  fo  nHscbi  s»  to  yield  it  fome  privilege ;  anct 
therifofe  an  Enghmmari's  houfe  is  called  his  cftftle*    The  piety 
or  fuperftition  of  foiiie  nations  has  determined  that  a  criminal 
eamitK  be  arretted  in  a  plate  of  worlhipi    Thil  b  the  whole 
USk  :    the  ufiige  is  helther  eiplained  nor  convi&ed  of  abfurdityy 
by  Caying  that  fuch  people  call  a  church  the  houfe  of  God.    llr 
it  were  the  houfe  of  God,  does  Mr  Bentfaam  conceive  that  it 
0fif^  to  be  a  fan€|uary  for  tiriminals  ?    In  what  is  faid  of  the 
fi£iions  of  law,  there  is  much  of  the  fame  niifapprehenfiori.   Men* 
neither  are  not  evtr  were  mi^liided  by  thefe  fiftions  ;  but  the 
fi£Hpnft  arc  merely  certain  quaint  and  ftriksng  methods  of  ex-' 
preififig  a  rule  that  has  been  adopted  in  an  apprefienfion  of  irr 
Utility-    To  deter  men  from  committing  treafon,  their  offsprings 
u  aflbciated  to  a  eertatU  etteht  ia  their  puniihmcnt.    The  mo^ 
tive  of  cbii  law  is  plain  enoti^h ;  and  colling  the  effe£t  *  cor« 
tuptibti  of  blood)  *  will  neither  aggrairate  nor  hide  its  injuftice.' 
When  it  is  faid  that  the  heir  is  the  fame  peHon  with  the  de-* 
ct^bd^.  it  i^  but  a  pithy  way  of  intimating  that  he  is  boimd  ia 
all  the  obligitions,  and  entitled  to  all  thb  rights  of  his  prede-^ 
Qcfibr.     That-  tkJt  King  neter  dies,  is  only  another  phrafe  for 
esptcffij^  that  the  oiBce  is  never  vacant ;  and  thai  he  is  erttif^ 
wMre,  is  true,  if  it  be  lawful  to  fay  that  a  perfon  can  a6b  by* 
deputy.    In  all  thefe  obfcrvations,  and  in  many  that  are  feat^ 
tertd  throtigh  the  fubfcquent  part  of  his  bookf  Mr  Benthain* 
Ifema  to  forget  that  there  is  fuch  a  thii^.  as  common  fehfd  in' 
the  world,  amd  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  there  be  an  Opeli'^' 
ing  in  the  letter  of  the  law  for  folly,  mifapprehenfion,  or  ThvXt^i 
iu  miniilers  will  eagerly  take  advantage  of  it,'  and  thtow  thtf* 
whole  fnime,of   fociety  into  diforder   and  wretchedriefs.     A^ 
very  flight  obfervatioh  or  the  adual  bufinefs  of  lifb  might  hate- 
tMght  him,  that  eapediency  tnay  be  readily  and  certaii^lf  dt& 
cpftrtd  by  tkofe  who  are  interrjled  in  finding  its  smd  th^t  in  aP 
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certain  ftage  of  civilization*  there  is  generated  fuch  a  quantity  df 
intelligence  and  good  fenfe  as  to  difarm  abfurd  inftituttons  of 
their  power  to^do  mifchief,  and  to  adminifler  dcfedivc  laws  inta 
a  fyftrm  of  pcrfeft  equity.  This  is  the  grand  correftive  which 
remedies  all  the  errors  of  legiSators,  and  retrenches  all  that  is 
pernicious  in  prejudice.  It  makes  os  indt  pendent  of  technical 
lyftems,  and  indifferent  to  fpecuUtive  irreguharities.  He  wha 
could  increafe  its  quantity,  of  confirm  its  pcywer,-  wouM  do  more 
fcrvice  to  mankind  than  al)  the  phitofophers  that  ever  fpeculated 
on  the  means  of  their  reformation. 

As  the  fubfequent  part  of  Mr  Bentham's  work  is  really  in  a* 
conTiderable  degree  what  it  profeffes  to  be  altogether,  a  detailed 
ipplication  of  the  preceding  principles  to  the  codes  of  civil  and 
.  of  criminal  law,  it  will  be  lefs  necefiary  for  os,  after  fo  full  art 
Examination  bf  thofc  principles,    to  fpend  much  time  in  the 
analyfis  of  their  applicatioiK    There  are  fcattered  rhroughoue- 
thc  whole  bbok  a  great  number  of  profound  remarks*  and  acute 
and  valuable  foggeftions :  but  many  things  are  advanced  with 
confidence,  that  appear  to  us  to  be  very  que(^ronable ;  and  the 
general  plan  and  diftribution  of  the  fubjec^s  leem»  to  be  bothr* 
artififial  arid  imperfefk. 

Mr.Beniham's  paifion  for  daffification  and  diftin£)f1ons,  ma-*' 
nifefts  itfelf  m  a  rery  (Iriking  way  in  the  introdu£lory  chapter 
ao'the  fecond  part  of  hi»  work,  where  he  enumerates  ail  the  di^ 
vifions  of  which  law  is  fufceptible,  and  dehghts  himfelf  with 
many  puzzling  remarks  on  the  relative  completenefs  of  a  diftrt«i<- 
bution  into  internal  and  external  law— civil  and  criminal — tem- 
poral and  fpiritaal-^ftbftantive  and  adjeftive — general  and  par-* 
ticular — punifliing  and  rewarding,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

In  the.  following  chapter  vre  meet  with  a  perplexity  which,^ 
though  more  ingenioufly  produced,  appears  .to  us  to  be  equally 

Eatuitous.  Mr  Bentham  for  a  long  time  can  fee  no  di(lin£lioir 
tween  civil  and  criminal  furifprudence,  and  infifts  upon  it^ 
that  rights  and  critnej  necefTanly  and  virtually  imply  each  other. 
If  I  have  a  right  to  get  your  horfe,  it  is  becaufe  it  would  be  a' 
crime  for  yoa  to  keep  him  from  me ;  and  if  it  be  a  crime  for 
me  to  take  your  horfe,  it  b  becaufe  you  have  a  right  to  keep  him.' 
This  we  think  is  very  pretty  reafoning  ;  but  the  diftindion  be- 
tween the  civil  and  the  criminal  law  is  not  the  lefs  fubftantia^^ 
«d  apparent.  The  civil  law  is  that  which  dire£ls  and  enjoins— « 
z  criminal  law  is  that  which  punifhes.  This  is  enough  for  the 
legifltitor,  and  .for  thofe  who  are  to  obey  him.  It  is  a  curious- 
uiqulry,  no  doubt,  how  far  all  rights  may  be  confidered  as  the- 
counterpart  of  cf  imeSj  and  whether  every  regulation  of  the  civile 
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code  neceflariljr  implies  a  delid  in  the  event  of  its  violation.  Off 
this  head  there  is  room  for  a  ^ood  deal  of  fpeculation  ;  and  in 
our  opinion  Mr  Bentbam  pu(bes  the  principle  rather  too  far« 
There  feems  to  be  nothing  gained,  for  inftance,  either  in  tffc 
way  of  cleamefs  or  confiftency,  by  arranging  under  the  head  of 
crimina]  law  thofe  cafes  of  refufal  to  fulfil  comrafts,  or  to  per- 
form obligations,  for  which  no  other  punilhment  is  providecl 
but  a  compulfory  fulfilment  or  performance*  This  is  merely 
following  out  the  injunftion  of  the  civil  code,  and  cannot,  either^ 
in  law  or  in  logic,  be  correftly  regarded  as  a  puniftiment.  The 
proper  prafticai  teft  of  a  crime,  is  where,  over  ^v\d  above  the 
rcftitution  of  the  violated  right  (where  that  is  poflible),  the  vio- 
lator is  fiibje£led  to  a  direct  pain,  in  order  to  reprefs  the  repe* 
dtion  of  fuch  offences. 

In  conformity,  however,  with  his  notion  of  the  necefTiry  re- 
ciprocation of  crimes  and  rights,  Mr  Bentham  cames  his  idea  of 
the  extent  and  dominion  of  the  law  a  great  deal  farther  than 
wnj  other  writer  we  have  met  with.  As  crimes  are  clearly  the 
creatures  of  law  and  pofitive  inftitution,  fo,  he  holds,  muft  ri^;hts 
be  alfo  J  and  accordingly,  he  does  not  fcruple  to  afTert,  pofitive- 
ly  and  exprefsjjy,  that  it  is  from  the  law  alone  that  we  enjoy  the 
nght  of  getting  up  or  lying  down,  of  walking  out  into  the  fields, 
«T  of  moving  our  hands  to  our  heads.  This  paradox  he  explains, 
by  ftating  that  we  can  only  be  faid  to  have  a  right  to  do  thefe 
things,  becaufe  the  law  has  made  it  a  crime  for  any  one  to  dif- 
turb  us  in  doing  them.  By  the  fame  procefs  of  reafoning  it  may 
be  ihewn,-that  it -is  from  the  law  alone  that  we  derive  the  right 
•of  breathing  or  of  living.  But  this  view  of  tlie  matter  is  cvi-^^ 
dently  quite  forced  and  unnatural.  The  law  can  only  be  faid 
to  confer  thofe  rights  which  could  not  be  exercifed  without  its' 
proteftion  5  and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  all  rights  of  property,  of 
privilege  and  inheritance,  and  all  daims  upon  formal  contracts, 
may  be  faid  to  owq  their  exiftence  to  law,  as  they  would  un- 
doubtedly be  defeated  by  an  abfolute  abrogation  of  all  fuch  au- 
thoritative rules.  But  with  regard  to  thofe  aib  thit  are  implied 
in  the  very  beinp  of  man,  and  which  we  cannot  ceafe  to  exer- 
cife  while  we  continue  to  exift,  it  feems  evident  that  we  derive 
our  right  to  exercife  tliem  from  a  (till  higher  authority  ;  and  that 
human  inftitutions,  though  they  may  puniih  the  violator  of  the* 
right,  can  never  pretend  to  have  created  it.  Mr  Bentham  fee* 
the  aft  and  the  authority  of  law  in  every  thing,  becaule,  he  fays, 
every  thing  is  either  enjoined  by  it,  or  permitted  with  a  prohi- 
bition againil  its  being  interrupted.  We,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
only  rccognife  the  operation  of  law  where  it  interferes  with  hu^ 
Vfxm  iac£natioos   or   propenfities.      We  k^  i(  Quiy  where  it 
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fil}om9  or  prohibils;  and  where  k  probU>it9,  we  fee  it  qoIj, 
in  die  x:eftnunt8  which  it  ifupoTe^  9^  iK>t  at  all  in  tixom 
^{k$  which  it3  prohibition  may  render  «:iore  fecure.  If  there 
be  an^  tru^  in  Sir  Bentham's  general  pofition,  yre  Ihouk)  lay 
diat  rivers  are  dependent  upon  law  for  their  ri^ht  to  run  in* 
to  the  fea»  ^ce  10  many  caies  it  bs^  made  if  a  cnme  to  ohftru^ 
fr  divert  them. 

We  fhould  now  prepare  to  acoomptny  Mr  Bentham  into^  the 
Retail  of  his  ciyil  and  criminal  code  i  but  the  immenfe  ^extent  of 
the  fubjed,  even  more  than  the  great  length  of  the  preceding 
obfervations,  deters  us  from  engaging  in  a  taik  fo  formidable^ 
We  muft  confine  our  remarks,  therefore,  to  a  few  <rf  the  moft 
int^reiling  ppims  of  difcuifion.  In  ei^ering  pnhis  expofitloo  of 
the  principles  of  the  civil  code,  Mr  Benimm  gppals  us  bf  an 
abftra£l  divifioa  of  the  obje&s  of  uttlitT»  or  the  elements  of  hap- 
pinefs^  into,  i.  Subfiftence,  %p  Abundance,  3.  Equality,  4.  Se<j 
fjuritv*  We  are  then  told,  that  of  thefe,  fecaritjr  ihould  be  the 
chiejr  chjefk  of  the  iegiilator,  and  that,  by  providing  £or  it,  th« 
reft  will  fpUow  of  their  own  accord.  There  are  ibme  very  goo^ 
remarks  on  the  effe£U  pf  the  full  fecurity  of  p^perty  on  the 
whole  frame  of  fociety,  iUuftrated  by  an  eloquent  contraft  of  thei 
condition  of  the  Turki^i  Empire  and'  the  United  States  of  Ame^ 
rica.  Upon  the  fubje£b  6i  the  maintenance  of  the  pocyr,  diere 
is  an  excellent  abftra^  of  all  the  material  points  in  difpute  be-; 
tween  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  a  legal  afleflment.  Mc 
Bentham  decides  in  favour  of  it,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty, the  inequality,  and  the  inadequacy  of  ^  yolunfary  con-^ 
tribution. 

Upon  the  fubje£t  of  the  acqiuikion  and  tranfmiflion  of  pro- 
perty, there  are  ^  good  number  of  pu;izling  diftin£kions,  and  n 
good  deal  of  old  dofirine  delivered  in  new  language.  The  mofi 
important  of  the  novelties,  is  Mr  Ben^ham'^  law  of  inteftatct* 
fucceillon.  He  abrc^tes,  of  courfe,  all  diftin£tion  between 
male  and  female,  elder  and  younger  ^  he  gives  all  to  the  de^ 
icendants,  to  the  ey^ufion  of  the  parents ;  to  the  father  and 
mother  where  there  are  no  children  ;  to  the  brothers  and  fiilers 
where  the  parents  alfo  are  decea&d  \  and,  on  failure  of  parents 
and  brothers,  to  the  fiatt^  to  the  utter  excluilon  of  aU  remoter 
Collaterals,  and  only  under  the  condition  of  their  paying  the  in* 
tereft  of  the  fuccemdn  to  the  furviving  relations  in  the  direft 
line  of  ^fcent.  We  are  not  at  ail  aware  of  the  expediency  of 
ibis  innovation.  Mr  Bentham  further '  approyesr  of  the  power 
of  making  teftaments,  but  wiihes  to  referve  a  certain  portion  to 
|lie  children,  and  to  reftrift  the  right  of  teftation  to  one  half  of 
thiP  defuudl's  property,  where  he  haa  no  relations  to  interferes 
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wSi  the  date's  claim  to  the  inheritance.  The  efl%£l  of  all  thei^ 
regttlations,  we  thinks  is  to  dtminiih  the  value  of  property^  by 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  proprietoir,  and  in  that  way  to  weaken 
yie  incitements  to  indudry. 

Upon  the  laws  arifmg  from  the  difl%rent  civil  relations  of  priyate 
life,  we  do  not  meet  with  many  new  obfefvationS)  though  trie  rea- 
fons  and  confeqnences  of  every  thing  are  iifted  and  analyfed  in 
a  much  more  rigorous  manner  than  is  ufunl.     There  are  fome 
excellent  remarks  upon  ilavery,  which  Mr  Bentham  thinks  would 
he  aboliihed  with  the  lead  danger,  either  if  the  flaves  were  per- 
mitted to  redeem  their  fiberty  by  their  own  extraordinary  in^ 
dudry,  or  if  a  certain  proportion  of  them  were  fet  free  on  the 
death  of  the  proprietor.    The  latter  fcheme  Mr  Bentham  allows 
to  be  attended  with  fome  rift,  and  we  believe  it  would  produce 
more  difappointment  than  facisfadlion.     Upon  the   fubje£l  of 
roaniage)  there  is  a  very  maderij  diflertation :    But  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  author,  that  the  permiflkm  of  divorce,  on  the 
joint  appKcation  of  the  parties,  would  tend  to  promote  the  felir 
dty  of  this  inditutton.     Mr  Humeri  argument  upon  this  fubjed 
we  take  to  be  quite  unanfw'erable,  and  are  perfuaded  that  Mr 
Bentham  has  not  fufficiently  weighed  the  advantages  that  are  de- 
rived from  the  indiflblubilitj  of  this  contrad,  both  with  refpe^ 
to  the  precautions  it  infpires,  and  to  its  tendency  to  reprefs  thoft 
diflenfions  which  would  be  apt  to  tear  afunder  a  more  precariousi 
tie,  before  habit  and  reciprocal  benefits  had  come  to  confirm  anj 
Co  endear  it.     In  fome  of  the  remarks  which  occur  upon  thi» 
iub]e£l,  we  think  we  can  -difcover  a  tone  that  is  not  originally 
Englifli,  and  fu^>e&  this  to  be  one  ,of  the  paflages  where  M. 
Dumont  has  thought  it  prqpesr  to  sn^lify  and  to  animate  hit 
author. 

In  pafling  to  the  code  of  criminal  law,  Mr  Bentham  dees  not 
forget  the  neceflitv  of  claflifying  and  dividing.  Deli£is,  accord* 
ing  to  him,  are  either,  i.  Private,  or  againd  one  or  a  few  indivi* 
duals  ;  2.  Reflexive,  or  againd  the  delinquent  himfelf  ^  3.  Se« 
mipuUic,  or  againd  fbihe  clafs  or  defcription  of  perfons^  and^ 
finally^  public,  or  againd  the  whole  community*  Priyate  de« 
lids,  i^ain,  relate  eimer  to  the  perfon»  the  property,  the  repu^ 
cation  or  the  comUtion  i  and  they  "are  didributed  into  cokuplei: 
and  fimple,  principal  smd  acceflbry,  pofitive  and  neprive^  &c^ 
&C  The  chief  evil  of  a  crime  is  the  alarm  which  it  exoites  in 
die  community  $  and  the  degree  of  this  alarm,  Mr  Bentham  af^ 
fames,  depends  upon  tigbt  circumdances,  the  particular  Ctuatioa 
of  the  delinquent,  his  motives,  his  notoriety,  his  character,  the 
difficulties  or  fadlxties  of  the  attempt,  &c.  Without  following 
f^t  the  raooieptioii|  it  JEeems  quite  enough  tf  fa/i  that  the  a^ 
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larm  is  increafed  oy  every  thing  which  renders  it  probable  that 
fuch  afts  may  be  frequently  repeated.  In  one  cafe,  and  one  of 
confiderable  atrocity,  there  is  no  alarm  at  all ;  becaufe  the  only 
beings  who  can  be  afFcfted  by  it,  are  incapable  of  fear  or  fuW 
picion — this  is  the  cafe  of  infanticide :  and  Mr  Bentham  inge- 
nioufly  obferves,  that  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  circumftance 
that  the  laws  of  many  nations  have  been  fo  extremely  indifferent 
on  that  fubjeft.  In  modern  Europe,  however,  he  conceives  that 
they  are  barbaroufly  fevere.  In  the  cafe  of  crimes  againft  the 
community,  fuch  as  mifgovemment  of  all  kinds,  the  danger  a- 
gain  is  generally  infinitely  greater  than  the  alarm. 

The  remedies  which  law  has  provided  againft  the  mifchief  of 
crimes,  Mr  Bentham  fays,  are  of  four  orders ;  preventive — re- 
preifive— compenfatory— or  fimply  penal.  Upon  the  fubje£t  of 
compenfation  or  fatisfaflion,  Mr  Bentham  is  rooft  copious  and 
moft  original ;  and  under  the  title  of  fatisfaftion  in  honour,  he 
prefents  us  with  a  very  copl,  acute,  and  judicious  inquiry  into 
the  effe£l:s  of  duelling,  which  he  reprefents  as  the  only  remedy 
which  the  impolicy  or  impotence  of  our  legiilators  has  left  for 
fuch  offences.  We  do  not  think,  however,  tliat  the  fame  good 
fenfe  prevails  hi  the  (ketch  which  he  fubjoin»  of  the  means  that 
might  be  employed  to  puniih  infults  and  attacks  upon  the  honour 
of  individuals.  According  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  he  is 
for  making  the  delinquent  pronounce  a  difcourfe  of  humiliation^ 
either  ftandmg  or  on  his  knees  before  the  offended  party,  and 
clothed  in  emblematical  robes,  with  a  raafk  of  a  charaderiftic 
nature  on  his  head,  &o.  There  are  countries  perhaps  where 
fuch  contrivances  might  anfwer  j  but,  with  us>  they  would  not 
only  be  ineffedual,  b\it  rldiculotii. 

In  the  choice  of  punilhments,  Mr  Bentham  wifhes  legiflators 
to  recoUeft,  that  puniftiment  is  itfelf  an  evil,  and  that  it  confifts 
Tof  five  parts;  the  evil  of  reftraint — the  evil  of  fufiering — the 
evil  of  apprehenfion — the  evil  of  groundlcfs  perfecution,  and  the 
evils  that  extend  to  the  innocent  connexions  of  tlie  delinquent. 
For  thefe  reafons,  he  is  anxious  that  no  puniihment  ihould  be 
inflifted  without  a  real  caufe,  or  witliout  being  likely  to  influ- 
ence the  will,  or  where  other  remedies  might  have  been  em- 
ployed, or  in  cafes  where  tlie  crime  produces  Icfs  evil  than  the 
puniihment.  Thefe  admonitions  are  proper,  and,  we  dare  fay, 
fincere ;  but  they  certainly  are  not  recommended  by  their  no^ 
velty.  The  punilhments  which  Mr  Bentham  approves,  are  fuch 
as  are  fufceptible  of  degrees,  ^uniform  in  their  nature,  analogous 
to  the  offence,  proportionate  to  the  temptation,  economical  and 
remiffible.  He  does  not  approve  of  pnnifliing  with  death,  and 
makes  a  remark  upon  the  penal  cpde  of  £ug^nd>  ^yhich,b^^s  boea  " 
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fo  often  repeated  by  foreigners  that  it  feems  no  loiiger  to  operal» 
as  a  reproach  on  the  natives. 

In  the  fe£Hon  upon  the  indireft  means  of  preventing*^  crimes^ 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  ftroiig  reafoning,  though  there 
are  many  things  that  are  fet  down  in  too  raih  and  peremptory 
a  manner, -and  fome  that  are  fupported  with  a  degree  of  flip**, 
pancy  *  not  very  fuitable  to  the  qccafion.  ^  The  five  main  fourcet 
of  o&nce  he  thinks  are,  want  of  occupation,  the  angry  palfions^ 
the  paflion  of  the  fexes,  the  love  of  intoxication,  and  the  love 
of  gain.  As  fociety  advances,  all  thefe  lofe  a  good  deal  of  their 
mifchievous  tendency,  excepting  thelaft;  againll  which,  of  courfe, 
Ae  legiflature  (hould  be  more  vigilant  than  ever.  In  the  gradual 
predominance  of  the  avaricious  paifions  over  all  the  reft,  how- 
ever, Mr  Bentham  fees  m^y  topics  of  confolation,  and  con- 
cludes this  part  of  his  work  with  declaring  that  it  ihould  be  the 
great  objeft  of  the  criminal  law  to  reduce  all  offences  to  that 
fpecies  which  can  be  completely  atoned  for  and  repaired  by 
payment  of  a  fum  of  money.  It  is  a  part  of  his  fyftem,  whicn 
we  have  forgotten  to  mention,  that  perfons  fo  injured  fliould  in 
all  cafes  be  entitled  to  reparation  out  of  the  public  purfe. 

This  clofes-Mr  Bentlvam*s  view  of  the  principles  of  criminal 
jurifprudence,  and  terminates  that  porilon  of  his  great  work 
which  is  contained  in  the  prefent  publication.  The  feparat* 
difTertations  which  are  annexed,  and  occupy  thie  greater  part  of 
the  third  volume^  relate  to  the  fame  generul  fubjett,  and  poffcft 
a  confiderable  degree  of  intereft.  The  firll  is  a  prcpofal  for 
conftru£ling  prifons  and  houfes  of  corredHon,  in  fuch  a  form, 
as  to  admit  of  the  whole  interior  being  (ccn  at  once  from  a 
central  point,  where  Mr  Bentham  is  for  having  a  fmall  chamber, 
fitted  up  ^nth  blinds,  where  the  infpedlor  either  is,  or  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  conftantly  prefent.  This  he  calls  a  Panoptiquej  and 
gromifes  rather  greater  things  from  its  adoption  than  are  very 
likely  to  follow.  It  has  been  adopted,  however,  we  believe,  ia 
feveral  parts  of  England  with  confiderable  advantage.  A  bridcr 
well  upon  the  fame  conilru<Srion  h^s  fubfiiled  fqi:  upwards  of  ten 
years  in  this  city.  : 

The  next  diirertation  is  on  th^  methods  and  the  expediency  of 

{►romulgating  the   laws,    and  the   reafons  on   which    they   are 
ounded :  illuftrated  by  an  extrad^  frorh  the  penal  code  whicS 
Mr  Bentham  promifes  one  day  to  give  to  the  world. 

Tlie  laft  difcourfe,  which  is  by  far  the  moft  interefting,  is  up- 
on the  influence  of  time  and  place  in  queltions  of  legiflation-, 
Mr  Bentham  illiUlrates  his  notions  as  to  the  cautions  to  b  3  ob- 
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lerved  In  tSne  trsmi^diiUtion  of  law8>  by  ftatiog»  with  £ome  de^ 
tail,  the  changes^  and  qualifications  that  would  be  neceflary  in 
-transferfng  to  Bengal  thofe  Iaw8  that  are  generally  admired  and 
Approved  of  in  England*  He  then  examines  the  effefls  of  time 
on  laws  and  on  focietyt  and,  with  his  ufual  acutenefs  and  pre- 
cifiont  points  out  the  obvious  errors  into  which  thofe  philofopners 
bxwe  been  betrayed  who  have  either  called  in  queilion  the  poC- 
fibility  of  great  ameliorations,  or  indulged  in  vifions  of  abfolute 
pe|:fe£libility.  The  whole  of  this  treatife,  which  coincides  in  fub- 
jecl  with  the  great  work  of  Montefquieu,  is  written  with  much 
force  of  reafoning  and  vivacity  of  manner.  "We  regret  that  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  fub|e£tt 
and  can  fafely  recommend  the  perufal  of  it  to  a  larger  dais  of 
readers  <han  we  can  venture  to  befpeak  for  the  reft  of  the  publi* 
cation. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  take  our  leave  of  this  publication  with 
fome  feelings  of  fatigue,  but  with  fentiments  of  the  greateil  re- 
fpeSt  for  the  talents  of  the  author.  It  muft  be  our  fault  if  our 
readers  feel  only  the  former.  So  large  a  quantity  of  original 
reafoning  has  feldom,  we  believe,  been  produced  by  one  man  ( 
and  the  defects  of  Mr  Bentham's  book,  as  well  as  its  excellences, 
ire  fuch  as  to  afiure  us,  that  he  has  drawn  the  whole  of  it  from 
the  ftores  of  his  own  underftandine»  and  icarcely  ever  conde- 
fcended  either  to  affift  or  to  correA  his  fpeculations  by  the  lights 
which  mtsht  have  been  f umiflxed  from  without.  Notwithitanding 
all  that  M.  Dumont  has  done  to  render  the  work  popular,  we  are 
a&aid  that  it  will  have  fevrer  readers  than  it  deferves.  Thofe 
who  do  read  it,  ynll  alio  difient,  we  fhould  imagine,  from  many 
6i  the  author's  fundamental  principles  i  but  they  will  infallibly 
be  delighted  with  the  fagacity  and  independence  which  dif- 
ttnguifhes  all  Ids  fpeculations,  and  will  look  forward  with  impa- 
tience to  the  publication  of  his  entire  fyftem. 
II  -  -  . ..  -  ■       ,  ■         ,..,,,        ■    . 

Art.  II.  Vojaige  Pij^/tque  et  LkMogiqut  dtuu  la  Campame^  isc.  Par 
Scipion  Bret&c.  Traduit  da  Manuicnt  lulKa,  par  le  General 
Fommereuil,  eo  deux  Volumes.     Paris,  an  XI.     1803. 

AFTER  contemplating  the  agitations  of  the  moral  and  political 
world,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  prejudices  and  wreck  of 
the  inftitutions  which  ages  had  held  (acred,  we  furvcy  with  com* 

f^laccncy  the  immutable  tranquillity  of  the  earth,  the  peaceful 
^cccflion  of  the  fcafong,  and  dhe  uniform  reproduQion  ot  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Yet  this  earth,  apparently  fo  tranquil,  is  preg- 
nant with  the  moft  tremendous  caufes  of  defolation,  and  lome- 
t^mes  abandons  devoted  diftridls  to  all  the  horrors  of  volcanic  ex- 
plofion^  au4  the  awful  att^nd^int  phspnomena*    Coiftitries  the  moft 
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lidi  in  lenility  aad  cuhiTationi  cifies  the  mod  aooient  and  fx>pu^ 
(oos,  luve  l>ecn  Ipft  beneath  ftones  and  afhes»  or  orerwhclmcd  by 
Serf  tiHfeots  ^  their  very  Gte  Itae  been  ingulplicd,  and  beoome  the 
ypftes  of  eruption,  or  the  bafon  of  a  peiUlential  lake.  Equally 
(leyond  Ui^  power  of  bunian  pte&iofice  to  forefee,  or  of  human 
energy  to  controul,  thefe  terrible  operations  ate  fometimes  direfU 
p\  to  devaftate  countries  of  ancient  formation,  and  (bmetimes  to 
cieate  new  territories,  whofe  future  fertility  tends  to  repay  tfa^ 
jcfolatioo  that  aceoaipanied  their  produdiion. 
,  The  mod  celebrated  and  moft  delightful  portions  of  Italy  hare 
been  modified  or  formed  by  the  agency  of  fire.  The  rock  of  the 
Capitol,  which  Roman  vanity  called  eternal,  is  the  tottering  edge 
•f  a  crater  \  and  the  Campania  Felice  has  been  the  creation  of 
(occeflfre  lavas,  and  owes  its  exuberant  fertility  to  frequent 
(liowers  of  vokanic  aihes. 

.  Italy  prefents  every  variety  and  gradation  of  volcame  and  pfeodo* 
volcanic  pbaenomena.  Near  its  northern  boundary,  the  bafahi 
and  amygdaloids  of  the  Vincentine  are  of  dubious  formation  \  and 
the  Ettganean  mountains  in  tl^  Paduan  territory  have  not  an  in«» 
4ifputed  claim  to  an  igneous  origin.  The  tramverfe  portion  of 
the  Appenines,  from  Parma  to  Bologna,  is  noted  for  eruAatioM 
of  Aud^  and  emifllims  of  inflamed  gas ;  and  the  foutfa  of  Tuiou* 
nr  contains  the  celebrated  Lagoni,  and  the  extind  volcanoes  of 
Moote  Flora  and  Radico^i.  The  weftem  ftates  of  the  Churclr 
piefent  a  vail  extent  of  territory,  univerfaily  allowed  to  be  vY>ka- 
ak,  ftretcbiug*  without  interruption,  from  Aquapendente  to  Ve<- 
ktri,  fornrung  the  environs  of  the  lake  of  Bolfena,  the  hills  of 
MoQtefiafcone  and  the  Montagna  di  Viterbo,  extending  eaft  tO" 
betveen  Boi^hetto  and  Otiricoli,  and  (jf^eading  over  the  vait  plain: 
of  Rome*  It  touches  the  Hmeftcme  of  the  Appenines  at  Tivoli, 
fbmis  die  hilk  of  Frafcati,  (urrounds  the  huge  crater  that  con« 
tEiins  the  lake  of  Aibano,  and  probably  communicates  by  the  vaU 
ky  of  Anagni  with  the  volcanic  diftriA  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

The  limeftone  of  the  Appenines,  which  flcirtthc  Pontine  mnrfii* 
^  from  Pipemo  to  Terracina,  extends  along  the  coaft  by  Fondt 
to  Gaeta,  and  nearly  to  the  River  Liris  or  Garigliano.  Thefe 
volcanic  fubftano^s  appear  to  form  the  bafis  of  the  valley,  and 
probably  extend  to  Soza  and  Anagni.  Towards  the  fouth,  Mig« 
lUQo,  Teano,  Calvi,  Capua,  Caferta,  Nola  Sarno,  and  Sorrento, 
art  all  (ituated  within  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  volcanic  terri^^ 
tory,  which  comprehends  the  whole  fpace  weftward  to  the  fea, 
forming  the  celebrated  Campania  Felice.  It  b  encircled  by  lime« 
ftonc,  uretching  from  Gaeta  to  the  Cape  of  Minerva  j  and,  ex- 
cepting the  Monte  Mafllco,  and  the  hUl  near  Calvi,  which  2Xt 
Wu^^s^  a)l  ii)^ij^q4  V^  ^  boundary  is  eatirely  of  igneous 

origin^ 
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•rigin.  Nor  arc  the  Tolcanic  fubftances  confined  within  thcfc  li- 
mits. They  form  the  bafis  of  the  valley  of  the  Volturnus,  and 
the  whole  extent  between  Cerelo  and  St  Agata  di  Goti ;  they 
reach  up  the  Calore  towards  Beneventum,  up  the  Claudtne  val» 
ley ;  and,  ftretching  beyond  Nocerra,  they  form  the  bafis*  oi 
which  Hands  Salerno. 

The  various  parts  of  this  extenfive  diftrid  will  be  regarded  with 
imequal  intereft.  The  lavas  of  SeiTa,  Rocca,  Monfine,  and  Teano^ 
floweTl  at  a  period  far  antecedent  to  hiftory  ^  the  fertile  foil  of  ih<r 
Campania  conceals  the  pumices,  tufasi  and  aflies,  which  form  itg 
bafis  ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  bury  the  lavas,  which  are  only  dif- 
covered  in  profound  excavations.  But,  towards  the  fouth,  wc 
find  the  iflands  of  Ifchia,  of  Procida,  and  the  whole  territory 
from  Cuma  to  Naples,  rough  with  craters,  and  fuming  with  ex^ 
halations ;  and  near  thefe  hajf-extin£l  remains,  we  find  the  formi-- 
dable  Vefuvius  reding  from  the  work  of  defolation,  and  concen-» 
trating  his  energies  for  another  overwhelming  explofion. 

Of  more  than  two  hundred  authors,  who  have  written  on  tha 
volcanic  produftions  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  very  few  have 
been  guided  in  their  inveftigations  by  fcientific  views.  AfFecJed 
by  the  conftemation  and  furprife,  which  phenomena  fo  tremens 
<lous  and  extraordinary  naturally  excite,  they  have  endeavoured 
to  transfufe  into  the  minds  of  their'  i^eaders  the  feelings  which  a- 
verpowered  themfelves,  and  tried  to  make  afnehde  for  tlie  inaccu<r 
racy  of  their  defcriptions  by  vaguer  exaggeration  and  magnificent 
miftatement.  Nothing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano  was  to , 
be  explained  in  an  obvious  or  ordinary  manner  *,  clouds  of  du(t 
were  tranflated  into  fmoke,  fragments  of  pumice  into  ignited 
rocks  ;  and  (bowers  of  rain,  with  the  fubfcquent  troubled  ttreams, 
which  furrowed  the  mountain,  were  itlagnified  into  mud-lavas^  op 
into  difgorged  torrents  of  water,  which  were  boiling  hot,  or  fait, 
or  both,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  narrator.  Thefe  awful 
operations  of  nature  were  eagerly  feized  on  by  the  priefts,  as  a 
certain  mode  of  obtaining  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  bi^ 
gottcd  populace ;  and  the  members  of  tlie  celcftial  hierarchy  were 
promoted  or  degraded,  as  their  votaries  deemed  them  capable  of 
CQntrouling  the  fury  of  the  dreaded  volcano  *. 

Even  thofe  who  iludied  the  mountain  with  calmer  attention, 
were  betrayed,  by  preconceived  opinions,  into  the  moH  extraor* 
dinary  miuakes.  The  Pcre  della  Torre,  with  fingular  perverfion 
of  obfcrvation,  fays,  f  that  '  Vefuvius  is  not  a  mountain  produced 
by  an  eruption,  or  formed  little  by  little,  but  made  of  ftrata  of 

difl^er^nt 
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Stkrent  matters  iike  aU  other  mountains^  and  confumed  b^  pe^• 
Ktual  fire,  which  it  contains  within  its  bowels.'*  He  alfo  ob^ 
KTfcs,  *  that  in  the  interior  rocks  of  the  Sommay  and  of  Otta* 
jano,  no  veftigea  of  fire  are  to  be  feen. '  Though  free  from  all 
fuch  errors,  the  magnificent  work  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  on 
the  Campi  Phlegraci,**  decorated  with  fplendtd  engravings,  is  ra- 
dier  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  fcenery  of  the  diftridb,  and 
the  pidurefque  cffeft  and  charafier  of  the  volcano,  than  to  be -a 
vehicle  of  fcientific  information.  The  works  of  the  Abbate  Botis, 
ioA  the  Gabinetto  del  Vefuvio,  by  the  Duke  della  Torre,  contain 
many  valuable  obfervations,  and  curious  details  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  Cioeni's  book,  on  the  hthology  of  Vefuvius,  f  made  its  ap- 
pearance, that  anj  general  and  accurate  defcription  of  Vefuvian 
fiMances  was  given- 

This  intelligent  obferver  has  prefaced  his  dcfcriptive  catalogue 
hj  preliminary  remarks  of  confiderable  merit,  and  has  inter- 
fpcrfcd  notes  from  which  much  important  information  may  be 
^oed  ;  but  he  has  attended  too  much  to  the  diverfities  ot  in** 
dfvidaal  fpeciment,  and  too  little  to  general  formations.  In 
volcanoes,  each  eruption  forms  an  epocha ;  and  it  is  only  by  fe-* 

Crating  the  prodii£ts  of  one  eruption  from  thofe  of  another,  and 
noting  the  attendant  phacnomena,  that  we  can  regider  their' 
hiftory,  or  reafon  on  their  operations*     Oioeni  only  incidentallf 
09Dtra(ls  the  peculiarities  obfervable  in  lavas  of  different  anti* 
^pities ;  and  his  obfervations  are  confined  to  Vefuvius,  where 
indeed  he  found  diverfity  enough  to  occupy  him*    The  confide- 
ntionof'that  fingle  mountain,  however,  is  not  enoagh  ;  and 
tlic  examinaribn  of  its:  ifolated  produ£ts  can  only  be  oonfidered 
ai  eftabliihing  a  partial  (landard  of  comparifon  for  the  fubilances 
afibrded  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  volcanic  diftri£t,  of  which 
k  forms  a  fnrall  parr^     An  invefltgation  of  the  phyfical  conftitu- 
tkm  of  the  Campania,  was  effential  to  the  corred^ion  and  en«* 
briftmcnt  of  our  ideas  refpcfting  Vefuvius  itfclf;  and  for  its » 
accompHihroeilt  we  mud  ever  hold  ourfelves  indebted  to  the  in-'' 
defatigable    perfeverance    and    fagacious  Tefearches  of    Scipio 
Bmflac. 

The  firft  edition  of  this  work  was  print|!d  in  Italian,  at  Flo« 
itoce,  in  1798.  It  has  been  increafed  by  numerous  fubfequent 
obfervations,  and  feme  new  maps»  The  tranflation  into  French 
fcts  been 'performed  by  General  Pommercuil,  who  has  taken  no 
ioM  pai«8  in  its  naturaltzation.     The  Italian  mcafures  of  Breif- 
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lae  hay«  been  traofimited  into  French  mettes^  Irhtch  arroganH^ 
figure  in  the  text»  while  the  original  cspreffion  is  degradcsd  to 
tl^  tk^ttu    Many  of  fireiilac's  appreeisltionii  of  cKftancey  whoro 
perfe&  aceuracy  was  not  intended^  and  could  not  be  attainedy 
founds  very  well  as^  leagues  or  miles,  but  are  perfectly  ridi<^ii« 
lou8  when  reduced  to  kilometresi  he^ometres,  metres*  and  oen* 
timetres.    This  pretended  precifiOQ  would  be  only  abfttrd,  if  it 
were  cerreftly  founded  upon  the  original  \  but  it  frequently  ap« 
pears,    that  the   Geneva!  gi?es  }m  kilometres  ih  round  num«« 
bers,  when  the  true  converfion  of  his  author  would  ha?e  afford* 
ed  a  fra^ion.     Dates,  of  courfe,  are  rendered  conformable  to 
the  Republican  kalendar  \  and  even  the  nomenclature  of  minelr* 
als  has  not  efoaped.     The  denominations  inrented  by  Haiiy  are 
familiarly  introduced  into  the  text ;  and  the  names  by  which 
the  fubftanceg'  had  beet)  previoufly  diftinguiflied,  and  by  which 
alone  they  are  Hill  known  to  nine  tenths  of  the  mineralogifte  of 
Europe,  are  termed  ci^Jivant.     We  can  hardly  fuppofe  it  wa9 
modefly  that  induced  the  General  to  afford  bis  readers  nd  mode 
of  diitingui(hing:  his  notes  from  thofe  of  the  author,  etclspt  the' 
internal  evidence  arifing  from  the  diverfity  of  their  ftyk  anik 
matter.    To  readers  of  ordinary  difcrimination,  however,  thi9* 
teft  is  fufficient  ^  for  no  diilin^ons  can  be  more  marked,  thaiir 
between  fagactous  obfervatton  and  frivolous  impertinence. 
.  It  is  far  from  being  our  intention  to  follow  the  autbov  through* 
the  whole  extent  of  his  laborious  inveftigations,  bedaufe  we  anr* 
fully  convinced  of  his  accuracy  in  obferving,  and  hts  fideUtjr  in- 
reporting  'y  but  we  (hall  beftow  a  few  fentenoes  on  the  eruption^ 
of  1 794,  becaufe  it  prefents  fome  of  the  mbit>  ftriking  volcanic  • 
ph^iomena,  and  ferves  to  correA  fome  fbroier  enrors^ 

On  the  even'mg  of  the  15th  of  June  1794)  after  fome  preK» 
minary  (hocks,  the  bafe  of  the  cone  of  Vefuvius  opened-  to 
the  weft,  and  a   torrent  of  lava  gufhed  out«    Five  fnmll  crat** 
ers  were  formed  in  its  courfe,  and  ejedied  highly  ignited  ftoaesi 
with  violence  and  in  rapid  fucceflionw    The  lava  in  fix  hours 
flowed  three  miles,  and,  after  deftroytng.tbe  town  of  Torre  del* 
Greco,  ran  362  feet  into  the  fea  *.     The  fuddefi  cooling  it  thei^. 
underwent,   did  not  zffcGt  its'tejcture,  or  remler  it  prifmatic. 
Thi$  lava  is  of  an  earthy  grain,  uneven  frat^ure,  and  variable 

•  porofity* » 

*  Sir  William  Haioilton  fays,  that  aooordtng  to  the  mcaiurettkeat  d(^ 
the  Duke  della  Torre,  '  the  new  promontory  which  the  lava  formed 
was   1104.  £ogli(h  feet  broad ;  its  height  above  the- fea  was  i2rftHf 
and  as  many  feet  under  the  water ;  fo  thac  its  whale  height  Wn  24  feet. 
It  i^epded  into  the  £ea  615. feet. '    See  Pbik  Htmd.  Mr  ^795,  p.  jfj^ 
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fonAtj.  It  will  ftrike  fire  witli  fteel,  and  i8  of  a  dark  grcf 
colour.  It  abounds  in  green  augites,  and  contains  mica  rarely. 
It  is  faid  to  have  fonned  augites  by  fubltmation  on  the  walls 
of  the  cimrch  at  Torre  del  Creco.  Glafs  was  converted  by  it 
bto  Reaumur's  porcelain.  Iron  was  generally  oxidated,  rarely 
combined  with  fuiphur.  Copper  was  foftened  and  oxidated  f 
fihrer  was  fufed*  Wl^ilft  the  lava  continued  to  flow  from  the 
weft  em  bafe  of  the  cone,  another  opening  was  fonned  op  the* 
eaftern  fide,  ac  a  rather  lefs  elevation,  and  a  dream  of  lava  iflued 
Ifom  it,  and  &>wed  fluggiihiy  near  a  mile.  On  the  morning  of 
the  i6ih,  the  lava  ceafed  to  flow  from  the  weftern  opening,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  volcano  refumed  its  a£livity.  It  remained  for 
fror  days  covered  by  a  cloud  of  aflies  which  it  ejedtcd,  and 
which  fhowered  over  the  adjacent  Gountry,  and  fell  on  an  ave-^ 
rage  14  inches  thick.  At  Caferta,  more  than  ten  miles  from 
'Vduvjus,  torches  were  obliged  to  be  ufed  at  mid-day,  and  the 
jle!om  was  on*y  broken  by  the  frequent  ffaftcs  of  lightning; 
which  partially  diiphyed  the  mountain. 

On  the  20th  aihes  ceafed  to  fall,  and  Vefuvius  became  agaia 
vifiMc ;  but  during  the  preceding  convulfion,  part  of  its  fum- 
mit  had  fallen  ini  and  the  crater  was  confiderably  enlarged.     It 
BOW  ejefied,   violently,    vaft  numbers  qf  ftones ;    and   denfe 
clouds  iflued  from  it  in  continual  fucceflion,  and  afcendcd  to 
(cv«ral  tisnes  the  height  of  the  mountain,  dilating  as  they  rofe. 
Thcfe  clouds  feemed  chiefly  ctmipofed  of  minute  fragments  of 
hva,  pumice,  &c.     Thcfe  phenomena  continued  till  the  5th 
of  July  ;  and  daring  that  period^  every  cloud  that  appeared  on 
the  borisoa  was  altra^ed  to  Vefuvius.    Violent  rains,  miiing 
with  the  loofc  afees^  formed  impetuous  torrents  of  thin  mud^. 
which  carried  devaftation  everywhere.     Exhalations  of  carbo^ 
Bic  acid  mixed  wkh  aaoto,  and  fome  fulphureous  acid»  infefled 
the  cellars  of  Portici  and  Refina>  and  diffufed  themfelves  over* 
particalar  diftri&s  of  the  country,  where  they  were  equally  fa^ 
tal  to  animal  and  vegetable  life  f.     The  vapours  emitted  by  the 
volcano,  duriog  this  eruptioo,  were  chiefly  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  nrMiriates  of  fmia  and  ammoma  wete  abundant  in  the  hol^ 
Wsof  the  lava*    Sulphur  and  fulphureous  acid  were  of  rare 
occurrence^  though  the  hmt  fomettmes  contained  the  fulphates 
of  iron  and  lime  \  it  alfo  contained  the  oxides  of  iron  and  ar* 
kaic    The  humid  vapours^  exhaled'  bf  the  lava,  rapidly  form- 
ed thin  filicious  ftala&ites,  by  which,  near  the  new  craters,  frag- 
ments of  pumice  and  albes  were  agglutinated. 

^ We 

t  OUres  and  pear-trees  alont  were  exempted  fcom  the  cril  effcfts  of 
See  Sre^,  voL  U  p-  i^U 


,  We  wifli  the  attention'  of  oai*  readers  to  be  J)artlciilaijy  "fixed 
•n  fome  of  thefe  recent  and  well  authenticated  fa<3s,  as  they 
Ire  of  much  importance  in  eiplaining  the  general  operations  of 
Volcanoes.  * 

They  ihould  particularly  obferve  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
lava  moved— the  heat  thai  it  communicated  to  fubftances  at  Torre 
del  Grcco-r-the  fcarcity  of  fulphur,  proved  by  the  lava  convert- 
ing the  metallic  bodies  it  approached  into  pxidcs,  inflead  of  ful* 
phurets  or  fulphates — the  formation  of  filicious  ftala^tites,  by 
the  hot,  humid  vapours — and  the  inundations  of  mud  caufed  by 
the  mixture  of  afhes  and  rain.  Thefe  fafts  appear  not  eafily 
reconciled  with  the  aflTcrtions  of  many  able  natutalifts  refpefling 
the  imperfeci  fluidity  of  lavas^  their  low  temperature,  and  the 
abundance  of  fulphur  they  contain,  which  has  been  regarded  as 
the  vechicle  of  their  particles,  and  the  pabulum  of  their  inflam- 
mation.  The  rain  and  afhes  forming  a  pade,  and  overAowing* 
the  country  J,  feem  to  account  for  the  formation  of  tufas  and 
imperfeflly  confolidated  volcanic  bodies,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  an  eruption  of  mud  j  and  the  formation  of  filicious 
ltala£lites  opens  a  wide  field  to  curious  inveftigation.  In  order 
to  appreciate  the  full  importance  of  thefe  remarks,  it  is  necef* 
fary  to  confidcr  fome  of  the  Opinions  on  the  mod  important 
queftions  fuggefted  by  inquiries  into  the  conftitution  of  volca- 
noes, which  have  been  fupported  by  the  greatcil  ingenuity,  and 
iani^ioned  by  the  moft  accurate  obfervations. 

The  moft  ancient  and  the  mofl:  Cmple  mode  of  accounting  for 
Volcanoes,  is  that  which  attributes  them  to  the  erudations  of  a 
cientral  fire  occupying  the  interior  of  the  earth.  To  this  theory 
It  may  be  objefted,  i.  That  it  is  founded  on  an  entirely  gratui- 
tous afluniption  i  2.  That  it  is  extremely  improbable ;  and,  2* 
That  it  is  inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomena.  The  two  firft, 
propofitions  require  no  proof ;  on  the  third  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  admitting  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  be  melted  matter,  it 
muft,  from  die  duration  of  the  fufion,  have  obtained  perfcdl 
homogeneicty.  There  can  be  i^o  grounds  for  fuppofing  that  it 
Was  not  odginally  conftituted  homogeneous ;  but  even  if  it  waa 
originally  heterogeneous,  its  long  continued  fluidity  muft  have 
produced  a  complete  and  chemical  mixture.  A  fluids  in  fuch 
a*  ftate,  muft  be  completely  quiefcent  i  and  its  tranquil  exiftence 
in  tlic  centre  of  the  earth  will  not  avail  in  accounting  for  vol- 
canoes. ^ 

Wc 

J  Sir  William  Hamilton  obferves,  that  the  mud  formed  by  rain  and 
aflice  became  In  a  few  days  fo  hard  as  to  require  a  pick-axe  to  l^rcfik 
1%,  Sec  his  «  Account  of  the  late  eruption  of  VcfuvitiSj  *  in  the  Phi- 
lofoph.  Tranfad.  for  1794,  p-  73-  *  '^  •        **  *  '^" 
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We  aie  indeed  told  by  the  ableft  advoeate  of  this  iyfteiSf  that^ 
in  the  mineral  regions,  the  only  efie£is  ol  heat  are  fuuon  and  ex« 
panfion  *•  How  is  this  expanfion  produced  ?  It  cannot  refult 
from  the  continuance  of  the  iame  degree  of  heat.  There  ace  no 
^DCtfaods  we  can  devife,  by  which  a  homogeneoos  fluid  can  be 
^xjpanded  by  heat,  but  by  increafing  the  temperature  till  the  fluid 
itklf  be  rareiiedi  or  by  introducing  (ome  new  fubltance  whofc 
ibiution  may  produce  an  evolution  of  gas.  But  what  is  this  fub- 
(lance  to  be,  and  whence  is  it  to  come  ?  It  will  require  a  new^ 
aflumption  to  provide  the  leaven  which  is  to  fet  the  bowe}#  of  the 
earth  m  fermentation.  The  expanfion  by  increafe  of  heat  can« 
not  take  place,  becaufe  the  theorifts  themielves  have  afligned  its 
limits,  by  depriving  the  central  (ire  of  all  pabulum.  Increafe 
being  impolTible,  it  muft,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  heat,  dimi- 
nifh,  by  equalizing  the  temperature  of  the  furrounding  bodies,  and 
therefore  cannot  produce  an  expanfion.  It  is  in  vain  that  water 
is  prefumed  to  trickle  on  it  £rom  above.  It  is  equally  in  vain  that 
the  (ea  is  fuppofed  to  be  introduced.  This  might  produce  earth- 
quakes, witn  furioys  emi(&on8  of  eafes  and  (learn,  but  no  lava. 
The  water  muft  find  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  melted  mafsy 
before  it  could  produce  the  expulfion  of  a  lava ;  and  fuch  an  in* 
trodu£lion  is  efie£luaUy  prevented  by  the  inferiority  of  its  fpecific 
gravity.  Pour  water  on  melted  iron,  and  there  is  no  explofion  ; 
pour  melted  iron  into  water,  and  (till  there  is  no  explofion  ^  enr 
dofe  a  drop  of  water  in  the  heated  metal,  and  no  known  power 
can  controul  it. 

Befides,  admitting  the  homogeneiety  of  the  melted  mafs,  which 
we  chink  cannot  be  denied^  whence  come  the  diverfities  of  lavas  ? 
Why  have  we  bafalt,  which  is  a  lava,  according  to  this  fyftenv 
in  one  place  »  and  glafs  in  another  \  pumice  in  a  third,  and  the ' 
earthy  lavas  in  a  fourth  ?  Why  have  we  fometimes  fulphureou^ 
vapours,  fometimes  muriatic  acid,  and  fometimes  hydrogene  gas  ? 
In  (bort,  whence  arife  the  perpetual  variations  of  volcanic  pro- 
da£Uons  ?  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  earth,  taken  coUe^vely, 
is  found  to  be  nearly  double  the  average  gravity  of  the  rocks  which 
compofe  its  furface.  The  central  fluid  muft  therefore  be  of  at 
lead  double  the  average  gravity  of  rocks.  ,(How  comes  it  that 
bras  and  volcanic  gla/s  are  generally  under  the  medium  gravity 
of  Tocls,  and  that  bafalts  are  very  little  above  it  ?  We  have  div* 
cuOcd  this  ingenious  theory  at  fome  length,  becaufe  it  has  been 
adopted  by  men  of  talents,  and  bccauTc,  at  firft  fight,  1:  appears 
completely  to  overcome  every  difficulty,  by  afluming  all  that  w 
VOL.  iv.  NO.  7.                          C  required 
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*  See  lUufttaildiu  o£  ibe  Hoiuaiaa  Tbcoty^  iv  Prefcitwr  Fbjlair, 
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Inquired  to  be  proved.  But  it  appears  to  us,  that,  grandng  thi9 
ttihkrarrantable  poRuhtum  in  its  utmoft  extent,  it  is  infafficient  tor 
l^vide  the  etuetdation  required. 

•  Werner,  who  had  (tudied  the  extraordinary  appearances  pro* 
duced  on  fuperincombent  rocks  by  the  combuition  of  beds  of 
^al,  applied  tfaefe  h€t$  to  the  explanation  of  volcanic  fires  ;  and 
fuppofed  hvas  were  formed  by  the  fufion  of  baCilt.  This  opinion 
has  fome  plaufibiiity  %  but  it  is  wholly  incapable  of  accounting 
for  the  dtiration  of  volcanoes,  for  their  intermhtence,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  their  operations;  Still  kfs  probable  were  the  opinions  of 
tfte  philofophers  who  recorred  to  petrolennt  and  to  fufphurets 
of  iron,  meiilac,  who,  like  moft  men  of  very  extcnfrvc  ob- 
fervation,  is'  little  addided  to  theorizing*  has  been  rather  unfor« 
tunate  where  he  has  attempted  it.  He  nnds  nothing  incongruous 
in  the  joint  adion  of  coal,  pyrites  and  petroieum.  He  difeo^ 
^ers  a  bed  of  coal  a  foot  thick  near  Beheventum,  which  he  re- 
gards with  much  exultation ;  diough  he  might  as  well  think  of 
feeding  a  furnace  with  a  iheet  of  paper,  as  of  ftimabting  a  vol- 
cano by  Itich  a  fupply.  By  decompofing  his  pyrites,  he  diftite 
I  petroleum  from  the  litneftone  of  the  Appentnes ;  it  carries  with 
t  fome  phofphorie  matter,  (created  crprefBy  wo  prefume),  and 
ilnds  its  way  to  commodious  refcrvwrs  under  VefuViuS.  There^ 
^?^rater  ftturated  wiA  common  fait  waits  to  receive  it,  ^nd  their 
miilon  is  cemented  by  ^e  Hymeneal  torch  of  elefibric  fiame.  The 
vfual  confequences  of  matrimony,  difcord,  fury,  and  uproar,  cn^ 
tue  I  and  the  unnatural  parents  turn  out  of  doors  the  lava  they 
engender  between  them. 

Theorifts  who  thus  endeavotnred  to  account  for  the  inflammtf^ 
tion  of  Vefuvius,  were  much  crabarraflcd  to  obtain  the  neccffary 
fupplies  of  oxygene.  Dr  Thomfon,  whofe  refidence  at  Naples  af- 
forded him  ample  opportunities  of  observation,  and  whofe  acttte 
genius  has  m  fcveral  mftanccs  thrown  light  on  volcanic  operations, 
has  devifed  an  expKeation  of  this  diftcolty,  more  remarkable  for 
Its  boldnefs  than  us  probability.  He  fuppofes  that,  it  certain  de- 
grees of  heat,  the  oxygene  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
limeftonc  of  the  Appenincs,  may  be  inclined  to  enter  into  new 
combinations;  an^^he  illuftrates  this  dodrine  by  the  beautiful 
and  well  known  cx])eriment  of  Tennant,  who  operated  the  de- 
compofition  of  carbonic  acid  by  means  of  phofphorus  *.  On  this 
theory,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  commences  by  fuppofine  the 
previous  exiftencc  of  a  heat  of  great  intenfity,  without  providing 
any  means  for  its  production :  2.  It  fuppofes  the  application  of 
fome  unfpeciiied  bafe  to  the  carbonic  acid,  to  attract  tht  oxy- 
gene; 


^■^ 
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gene;  he  cannot  poShij  fuppofe  tbe  phofphoireibettt  Hmdtone  ta 
contain  phofphoms  enough  for  this  purpofe :  3.  It  aflbr^S  no 
employment  for  the  charcoal  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  left 
to  cryftallize  into  diamoncbi  plnmba^y  or  what  it  Ukes  bed :, 
4.  There  is  no  way  of  difpofing  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  quick* 
Hme  which  this  proceTs  would  produce  \  part  of  it  may  be  incor- 
porated with  the  lavas,  but  the  whole  cannot  be  employed  in  thi» 
way,  wtthout  rendering  tiieir  bafis  aknoft  entirely  hme^  which  is 
notonoufly  not  the  cafe. 

But  the  padm  of  fuperior  originality,  in  this  conteft  of  th^oretia 
xnTcntion,  muft  be  accorded  to  the  genhis  of  M.  Patrin,  who  haa 
kmg  been  adyantageoufly  known  to  the  world  by  his  travels  m 
Siberia,  and  his  fplendid  colle&ton  of  Siberian  minerals.  In  an 
efiay  read  at  the  Inftitute^  and  afterward^  publiflied  in  a  fepatate 
form,  he  procures  muriatic  acid  from  common  fait  by  a  rather 
arbitrary  procefs,  and  decompofts  pyrites  by  its  means  f.  He. 
fuppofes  fnlphur  to  be  concrete  cleflricity^  ami  then  identifies  it 
with  phoiphorxts  p  He  manufadures  calcareous  earth  from- 
thunder  and  lightning  $ ;  and  he  difcovers  a  ihctaUilierous  fluids 
which  is  at  once  the  bafe  of  the  muriatic  acid,  -and  the  genefaior 
of  metallic  veins.  It  aiifts  phofphorus  in  fiiing  oxygene  undef 
an  earthy  form  *  ;  ahd,  with  the  unked  aid  of  Uie  ouier  fubftanr 
oes  we  have  enumerated,  he  very  fuocefitfully  accolmts  for  every 
exifttng phenomenon.  On  this  theory,  we  da  not  prefntte^to^ 
oSer  any  obfcrvations.  ^ 

Refeavcbes  into  the  original  eaufes  of  vpkame  Inflonnnatiolti 
may  weli  admit  of  divcrfity  of  opinion,  who^  t&e  of>eifatibn'ay 
from  whith  our  information  ffcould  be  .derived,  are  (b .  pifofoundn 
lyconceafed.  The  produds  only  are  fubnntted  to  eiamifiatioQ^t 
and  though  they  are  prodigxoinly  abundant^  and  the  bbferVtrs 
pn>ponionably  numerous,  there  is  a  wofbt  itardty  of  confiftentf 
evidence.  Tet  there  arc  fome  pokm  on  wkidi  all  sigtee ;  »Eid  f$^ 
haps  it  may  be  poffible  t6  ariange  the  principal  ixOit^  fio  that  thejp 
may  not  npear  contradidory*  .  .i 

Mach  di^nitation  has  ariien  refpeSing.^e  ibtenfity  of  the  voW 
cank  heat.  Thoie  who  derived  it  from  the  inixhauftible  nwgsH 
sine  of  central  fire,  were  Isrviflif  of  it  to  a  degiee  which  vety  ift 
fuited  the  parfimony  with  which  thofe  were  ofaDged  ttf  hufban^ 
dieir faet,  who  trufted  ta cbal  and  petiufcwnfbr  a  fupply.    Tkfj^ 

C  2  ^     .contended^ 
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contended,  that  the  heat  of  vdcanoes  was  extremely  fmall,  be- 
caufe  it  was  incapable  of  altering  the  forms  of  the  leucitesj  augites,^ 
and  feldfpars,  which  lava  fo  abundantly  contained.  Even  the  il*- 
hiftrious  Dolomieu,  the  father  of  torreft  obfervations  on  volca- 
nocS)  was  fwayed  by  this  confideration  fo  much,  as  to  adopt  a. 
very  improbable  mode  of  explaining  the  fufion  of  lavasy  at  a  low 
fiemperature,  by  means  of  fuiphur. 

Obfenring  the  fimilitu^e  ok  lavas^  to  primitite  rocks,  he  con* 
eluded  that  igneous  fufion  was  not  produced,  but  that  the  heat 
dxpnnded  the  fubftance,  atid  allowed  its  paroles  to  Aide  on  one 
another.  Even  this  operation  was  confined  to  the  bafis ;  for  he 
Aippofes  the  feldfpars,  augites  and  leucites,  to  be  wholly  unchang«^ 
cd.  Though  he  appears  to  attribute  very  myiterious  efiedis  to 
the  long  cominuaxKe  of  heat,  he  was  fo  conficious  of  the  impro« 
bability  of  his  theory,  that  he  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  re- 
concileablc  n>  the  known  laws  of  nature,  by  fuppofing  that  this^ 
ftrange  fuAon  was  operated  by  introducing  between  the  particles 
an  intermediary  ftibftance  in  which  they  were  to  be  fnfpended» 
and  whidi  was  to  be  the  vehidt-of  their  apparent  fluidity.  When 
this  fisbftance  Was  removed,  they  approached,  and  were  reunited 
into  a  rock  veiemUing  ^at  which  they  had  fomed  previous  t# 
the  operation.  This  convenient  agent  was  fulphur ;  and  Dolo- 
mieu attempted  to  eftablifh  an  anak^  between  its  fuppofed  a£lion 
in  rendering  focks  eafily  fufible,  and  the  aftion  of  phofphorus  in 
facilitating  the  fufion  of  platina  *.  No  analogy,  however,  ex« 
ifts  between  thefe  operatk>ns.  Phofphorus  chemically  combines 
with  platina,  but  fulphur  does  not  enter  into  any  fucn  combina-* 
tion  with  hvas ;  and  Spallanaanl  determined,  by  dire£i  experi- 
ment, that  the  addition  of  fulphur  nowife  affifted  their  fufion^ 

Even  fuppofing  that  the  particles  of  lava  were  dius  fufpended,  it 
!s  obvious  that,  Sie  moment  the  vehicle  was  taken  away,  as  Dolo- 
ndeu  fappofes  the  fulphur  to  have  been  by  combuflion,  the  parti- 
des,  inftead  of  ccnfblidatii^,  would  be  left  difunited  Uke  fand, 
unlefs  the  heat  was  fufficient  to  produce  their  agglutination  by 
^neous  fufion  ;  and  if  it  was  fo  great^  the  fulphur  would  be  on* 
ly  an  unneceflary  incumbrance.  It  may  be  faither  obferved,  that 
nis  theory  affumes  die  exiftence  of  an  immenfe  quantity  of  ful- 
phur^  ana  fuppofes  its  lavifli  combuftion  in  every  eruption.  But 
die  vapours  of  Vefuvius  contain  very  fmall  quantities  of  fuIjAi^ 
Kous  fumes.    They  confift  principally  of  muriatic  acid,  or  hy« 

drogenei 


Vide  Dolomieu,  Lipari,  p.  95. 
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drogene ;  and  the  lava  of  1794  contained  few  traces  of  fulphur, 
and  abounded  in  oxygene  *. 

Though  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  the  heat  of  a  lava 
when  it  fir  (I  tilues  from  its  crater,  perfe^llf  liquid  and  in  violent 
ebullition,  the  dcftmdion  of  Torre  del  Greco  has  provided  us 
with  an  approximation  to  the  heat  it  could  communicate  after  it 
had  been  fix  hours  emitted,  had  traverfed  an  extent  of  country 
three  miles  in  length,  and  had  been  refrigerated  by  the  cental 
of  paved  ftreets  and  houfes.  We  find  ttiat,  in  the  ruins  of  that 
unfortunate  town,  the  window-gjafs  near  the  lava  was  converted 
into  porcelain  jafper  ;  that  pretty  large  mafics  of  iron  were  oxi- 
dated to  the  heart ;  that  copper  was  oxidated  and  foftened,  and 
that  filver  was  melted.  Fine  filver  is  faid  to  melt  at  28^  of 
Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  or  at  4720*  of  Fahrenheit.  The  por- 
tions of  lava  which  aded  on  thefe  metals,  muil  have  been  verf 
confiderably  cooled  by  the  pavements  and  walls  of  the  houfes; 
and,  befides,  it  was  not  in  immediate  contaifl  with  the  metals. 
We  muft  therefore  ai&gn  it  a  much  higher  temperature  than  that 
which  was  ^rommunicated  <o  the  fubftaoces  affc£ked.  What  that 
temperature  was,  we  do  not  prefnme  to  determine,  fireiflac 
mentions  one  circumftarKe  that  indicates  a  tremendous  heal* 
He  fays  aogites  were  formed  on  the  wails  of  the  church  by  fub- 
limation  from  the  lava.  In  this  panicular,  howevec,  we  can* 
not  help  thinking  that  his  ufual  accuracy  muft  have  failed  him^ 
as  no  other  of  the  obferved  efieds  appears  at  all  proportioned  te 
this. 

Admitting  the  lava  to  bav^  been  qtute  hot  enough  to  have 
flowed  with  the  ufual  fluidity  of  glafs,  it  need  not  have  been  fe 
hot  as  to  deftroy  the  fubftances  contained  in  it  %  for  none  of 
them  wtU  oKlt  at  a  lower  temperature  than  lao*  oi  Wedgwood. 
The  grand  dificolty,  however^  ftill  remains ;  for  how  does  it 
happen  that  lavas  are  almoft  univerfally  found  with  a  ftony  frac* 
ture  and  texture,  when  a  portion  of  the  fame  lava  melted  pro- 
daces  a  glafs  ?  Even  for  this  enigma  we  are  now  provided  with 
a  folution. 

The  converfion  of  glafs  into  a  ilony  fubftance,  improperly 
called  porcelain,  was  difcovered  by  Reaumur,  and  would  have 
unveiled  the  whole  myftery)  had  the  circumftances  in  which  it  was 

C  3  operated 
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*  The  obfervations  of  Dolomieu  are  very  ftrong  eontradidions  to 
his  theory.  lo  hu  catalogue  of  the  lavas  of  Etna,  p.  570,  he  ob- 
ierves,  that  the  fublimation  of  fulphur  is  more  abnndant  id  half  extinft 
volcanoet,  like  the  Solfatara,  than  10  thofe  which  have  frequent  eniptioDS. 
Etna  only  forms  kin  the  principal  crater,  and  in  foiall  qoaottty« 
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operated  been  carefullf  obferved.  This  was  the  firil  dawn  of 
difcoveries  of  inconceivable  importance  and  extent;  and  it 
feems  more  remarkable  that  their  complete  developement 
Should  have  followed  fo  flowly,  than  that  extenfive  corollaries 
fliould  now  be  deduced.  Mr  Kfir,  in  1776,  dircded  the  pub* 
lie  attention  to  the  crydailizations  formed  in  gUfs  by  cooling, 
snd  the  ftony  texture  which  glafs  flonrly  cooled  ailumes.  t  Thcfe 
fa£is  were  not  con(i(tently  applied  to  account  for  the  (lony  ap<- 
pearances  of  lavas,  till  Sir  James  Hall,  in  1790,  projTrded,  and 
partly  performed  fome  experiments,  the  completion  of  which 
was  referved  to  1 798.  Dr  fieddoes,  in  a  paper  contained  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa£lions  for  17^1,  anidft  a  chaos  of  inaccQ- 
Tate  observations,  didinflly  points  out  the  change  from  the  vi- 
f  reous  to  the  ftony  texture  produced  by  gradual  cooling,  and 
applies  it  to  lavas,  and  illuilrates  it  by  ini>aocing  Reaumur's 
•porcelain  and  the  cryftalHzacion  of  flags.  This  dotS^rine  received 
Its  full  elucidation,  when  Dr  Thonifon,  in  179J,  publllbed  his 
ftetch  of  a  claffification  of  volcanic  produAs,  in  which  he  boldly 
and  clearly  aiTumes  it  as  the  balis  of  his  arrangement..*  H« 
maintains  all  lavas  to  have  been  in  a  vitreous  ftate,  and  to  have 
•kecomc  ftony  by  flow  cooling.  We  find  that  Breiflac  incline^ 
to  the  fame  opinion.  Sir  James  Flali  has  fince  fyutheticallf  de- 
termif>ed  the  point  by  the  fattsfaciory  rcfuits  of  his  well  imagined 
^ncperiments.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  how  it  fo  long  eluded  obr 
fervttiou,  whe;n  the  flag  of  everyf urnace  ei^hibits  it  ia  the  moft 
ftriking  manner. 

If  it  be  iiH|tiifed,  how  the  known  esiftence  of  volcanic  glafs, 
"AsiMtimos  in  ^cry  large  ma^Tes,  f  is  to  be  ceoooctled  to  this  theory, 
^t  may  be  anfwerod,  that  as  the  materials  of  lava  appear  to  be 
eonftantty  varying,  fome  glaffes  naay  be  fotwd  kfs  dllpofed  tp 
eryftalliS(e  than  others,  and  require  a  logger  continuance  in  a 
Yfgnlated  temperature.  2.  That  we  know  of  no  inftances  of 
iblid  mztk^  of  volcanic  glafs  of  great  thicknefs  ;  for,  refpe&ing 
thofe  of  Lipari,  tipallanzani  exprefsly  ftates  the  facility  witb 
which  they  were  diviOble  into  thin  Habs,  which  he  attributes  C9 
^  fmall  quantity  of  earth  interpofed  between  each  ij^b.    Tfds 

(^ttemenjt 

J  See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1776,  Vol.  XiXVI.  p.  530.  Ten  years  af- 
ter, M.  Pagot  de  Charmea  publilhed  iome  obfervatioos  in  the  Journal 
de  Phyfique,  Tom.  XXKIII.  Part  II.  p.  an.  Qu  tbe  cryfUU  of  glafs; 
and  M.  JD'Herminat  afterwards  added  Come  illudrations.  Thefe  g;cnt!e» 
men,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  attributed  tbe  format xoci  of  ihf 
^9^9  to  the  gradual  r^igeration  of  <the  p^fi. 

*  iS-iornale  Letterario  di  I^apoli,  Vol.  X|^|.  p.  5,9* 

f  Spa|laDzani  Vlaggio  alle  due  Sicilt^. 


Ifqif    9itinlUf,  ^^9^^  Liii^^uf  ions  U  C^f^nie^  ffGf.     .^ 

4atcmej»C  leavcf  no  doubt  tfiat  thefe  roafles  wf x^  fonnrl  |bf  ^ 
accmojiil^tion  of  fuiccefiive  coat^  of  very  fluM  lav^ai  whi^b>  run« 
ning  over  a  Jarge  furfaqe,  and  being  in  confequence  very  fpetd^ 
ily  refrigcnite4>  rf  rained  ita  vitreous  texture.  W^  may  remark 
as  an  additional  confirmation,  that  th^  eruption  of  V^fuyji^s  x^ 
I779»  when  the  lava, was  chiefly  thrown  up  in  a  fountain  from 
the  crater,  and  was  in  confequence  rapidly  cooled,  produced 
more  vitrifications  than  all  the  other  ertiptions  of  Vefuvius  taken 
CollcAivety. 

If  the  (tony  teitf^re  of  lavas  (^  confidered  as  accounted  for^ 
and  it  be  admitted  that  they  have  a})  fuftained  the  igneous  fu» 
fion,  and  been  in  a  vitreous  ftate»  all  controverfy  concerning 
ihcir  bafes  may  terminate.  Dr  Thomfon  hw  obferved,  that  wc 
can  only  judge  of  the  bafis  of  a  lava,  by  the  portiops  of  unaU 
tered  ftonea  which  are  found  in  it*  ^  £ven  this  is  obvioufly  an 
iaccMTc^  teft  $  for  a  lava  may  flow  over  and  enyiPlope  ftones  of 
all  defcriptions.  The  bafes  of  lavas  have  been  deduced  from  th« 
f«bilancca^ontajnpd  in  the  lava,  and  fuppofed  not  to  be  gencr 
rated  in  it.  ThuSt  porphyry  or  granite  furniflied  the  feldfpars^ 
augites  were  found  occafionally  in  bafalt  \  but  unfortuoately  no 
known  rock  contained  the  leucites  which  iform  i^  abundant  aq 
ingredient  in  the  lavas  of  Italy,  f  There  feem$  ;io  way  of  over- 
coming this  difficulty,  but  by  fuppoQog  either  that  tpe  volcano 
had  pierced  through  all  the  ft  rat  a  which  appear  on  the  fur  face  of 
M^  gk>be»  and  had  difcovcred  fprne  unknown  rock  which  ferv> 
ed  as  its  pabulum  (  or,  more  fimplyt  by  holding  that  the  leucites 
were  generated  in  the  lava.    Thi^  opinion  feems  infinitely  the 

C  4  moft 
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*  Aboszo  d'ooa  (ciagrafia  Vc^nica,  oel  Giomak  L«etterariO  dt  Na- 
poH,  Vol  XLl. 

f  Wc  bcKcve  this  aflertion  to  be  corre^^.  Many  miflakes  have  arifeft 
(rem  coafoanding  the  %eidythe  dure  ciryilailiaed  in  2^drons  (the  anat 
ctiae  trapezoidal)  with  the  leucitc.  It  is  readily  diflinguifliablc  by  th^ 
peat  fufibillty  pf  the  analcime.  The^  leucites  which  Faujas  St  Fond 
loogined  he  found  near  Glafgow,  were  analcimes.  Gioeoi  mentiona 
leucites  in  limeftooe  cjeded  from  Vefuvius ;  but  at  he  does  not  fcem 
aware  of  the  approximation  of  form  which  the  analcime  is  capable  of 
a^umro^y  there  is  reafon  to  doubt  to  which  fpecies  they  belonged.  Do- 
lomieu  m  the  Journal  de  Phjjique^  Toou  11.  An  IJ.  fays  he  pofleiTcs  a 
fyccimen  of  gold  ore  from  Mexico  accompanied  by  minute  leucites  \ 
and  that  Lelievre  had  found  leucites  in  a  granitic  fubftange,  tiear  Ga«> 
verscy  in  the  Pjren^s.  He  probably  aflumed  them  to  be  leucites  from 
tbeir  external  form  only^  as  no  experiment  Is  cited  in  confirmation. 
£fen  admitting  tbe  exiftence  of  thcfe  detached  iafla^ccSi  the  general 
fofitioo  if  not  loralidatedr 


Ht>      Bf eiflaCi  Fo^e  LiiUlopque  ions  la  Campsnie,  C^.    Aftti 

inoft  rati«naly  and  is  ftrengthened  by  nuiqenms  arguments  de- 
rived from  the  confideration  of  thofe  lavas  in  which  leucites 
cxi(L 

Leticites  are  often  found  to  contain  a  minute  central  nucleus, 
"Qirhich  not  unfrequently  appears  to  be  a  fpeck  of  lava.  Glo^ 
bulesi  of  a  fubftince  cxa£lly  fimilar  to  the  enveloping  bafis,  arc 
often  found  in  the  interior  of  leucitest  They  frequently  oon<- 
tain  augites,  partly  projeding  into  the  bafis«  partly  imbedded 
in  the  leucite ;  and  the  leucites  have  been  <Aferved  to  be 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  ports  of  the  lava.  *  Lavas 
ure  often  compofed  almoft  entirely  of  leucites  which  abfoi- 
imely  touch  one  another,  and  are  adjufted  (b  as  fcarcely  to 
afford  any  interftices  for  the  baCs  which  councils  them  ;  and  ex* 
tremely  minute  leucites  form  not  unfrequently  a  kind  of  bafis 
for  large  cryftals  of  augite.  Admitting  the  leucites  to  be  gene- 
rated in  the  lavai  there  can  be  no  reailon  for  denying  the  fame 
origin  to  augites  and  feldfpars^  and  to  other  fubftances  contained 
in  lava,  provided  they  are  mor^  diffiiult  U  fuk  than  the  biifis.  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  After  obferving  the  various  infulated 
cryftah  that  are  formed  in  glafles  in  cooling,  the  pn^biKty  <yf 
fuch  an  origin  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  that 
all  cryftallixed  fubftances  which  are  more  fyfble  than  the  ba6t, 
muft  be  of  pofterior  formation.  They  never  are  conftituents  of 
the  lava,  and  are  found  exifting  ifolated  in  its  cavities* 

Subftancrs  generated  in  the  lava,  and  thofe  which  have  been 
afterwards  introduced,  have  a  ftriktng  diffimilitude  in  the  mm^ 
ner  of  their  connexion  with  it.  The  firft  are  commonly  clofely 
enveloped,  the  bafis  of  the  lava  applying  itfelf  to  them  in  com- 
plete contact ;  or  if  it  recedes,  as  it  fometimes  does,  from  leu- 
cites, it  bears  an  impreflion  of  their  fides,  which  fl^ows  that  it 
merely  retired  in  confequence  of  contraction ;  and  the  imprefr 
fion  is  fo  ^arp,  as  to  prove  how  perfedly  it  had  accommodated 
itfelf  to  the  form  of  the  lepcite.  When  any  of  this  clafs  of 
fubftances  appear  in  the  cavities  of  the  lava,  we  always  find  one 
end  of  the  cryftal  entering  the  folid  mafs  *,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  apparent  protrufion  of  the  other  part  is  merely  in  confe- 
quence of  the  cavity  being  formed  by  fomc  evolution  of  gas  after 
the  cryftal  wgs  formed  ;  the  gas  forced  afide  the  fluid  bafis,  and 
the  cryftal  Remained  projefiing.  The  fubftances  of  fqbfequent 
JFormation  have  no  fuch  connexion  with  the  bafis  of  the  lava. 
The  line  of  their  fepar^ition  is  perfeftly  defined  by  the  boundar 
'  ^ies  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  a  very  flight 
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•  gc^  Dreiflac,  Vol.11,  p.  iq. 


\964*    ItefiflaCi  Vcfagi  Lithohpquiians  la  Catnpame^  t^c*      i^V 

cfibrt  detaches  thei^  entirely.  Oi  this  defcription  are  the  zeo^ 
lyteS)  calcareous  fpars,  &c*  which  are  frequently  found  in  tb4 
cavities  of  the  lavas  of  the  Somma»  and  not  unfrequently  in  thofe 
of  more  recent  origin,  particularly  in  the  lava  near  Porticiy  called 
the  Graaitello.  *  Breiflac  tells  us,  that  even  water  is  fometin>es 
found  in  the  interior  cavities  of  lava,  and  endeavours  to  account 
for  its  being  there  by  a  rather  myilerious  application  of  the  doc* 
trine  of  infinite  ptcflure.  Admitting  the  preflure  in  the  inte* 
•fior  of  the  volcano*  to  be  fo  great  as  to  confine  a  globule  of  red* 
hot  water  in  lava,  that  prcflure  is  removed  the  moment  the  lava 
iflVies  from  the  mountaini  and  the  water  mud  inftantly  force 
Its  way  out.  On  the  fame  principle,  zeolites  containing  wafer 
in  ■  ftate  capable  of  being  eafily  diffipated  by  heaty  cannot  be  gc» 
fieratcd  in  lava  during  its  ignited  ftate  ;  and  to  actount  for  their 
after  exiftence  in  it,  we  fee  no  better  mode  than  to  recur  to  tht 
theory  of  infiltration  introduced  by  Dolomieu.  This  doArine 
does  not  meet  indeed  with  M.  Breiflac's  approbation ;  thougk 
we  comfefs  ourfefares  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  to  perceive  the  fofct 
4>f  his  argoments,  after  confidering  the  fads  he  has  himfelf  pre* 
featcd  OS  with,  refpcfting  the  daily  formation  of  (ilictous  ftalac* 
cites,  from  hot  humid  vapours  percolating  through  the  cracks  of 
lavas  and  other  ftones,  and  even  penetrating  their  apparently 
folid  fubftance,  and  lining  their  cavities  wich  filicious  pearls. 

A  fubje£t  of  much  curious  inquiry  remains,  refpe£Hng  the  mi* 
nerab  cjeded  unaltered  by  Vefuvius.  The  greater  part  of  theft 
confifts  of  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime,  fpathofe,  fbiftofe,  gnu* 
Bular,  compaA,  and  fometimes  containing  (hells.  The  doArine 
of  prcflure  has  been  applied  to  explain  this  phenomenon  alfo ;  and 
we  are  farther  told  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Thomfon,  whofe  opinion 
Brdiiac  feems  inclined  to  adopt,  that  thefc  Ihiftofe  or  granular 
and  apparently  primitive  limeftones  are  nothing  but  the  conunon 
firiintcry  Ibnaenone  of  the  Appenines  modified  by  heat  and  pre^ 
lure.  He  does  not  explain  now  the  fpecimens  containing  petri- 
factions eCcaped  change ;  and,  befides,  this  explanation  fails  as 
the  former  one  did ;  for  if  the  internal  heat  was  fufficient  to 
change  the  texture  of  the  limeftone,  or  the  prcflure  great  enough 
to  confine  its  caibonic  acid,  ftill,  at  the  moment  of  its  expulfion^ 
it  muft  have  been  intenfely  hot,  relieved  from  prefliire,  and  ex^ 
pofcd  in  open  air.     Why  was  it  not  reduced  to  quicklime  i 

We  think  it  more  probable  that  thefe  limeftones  have  nevor 
been  a£ted  on  by  the  volcano  at  all.    When  Vefuvius  made  its 

firft 

*  Profeflbr  Playfiiir,  in  his  lUuftratioot  of  the  HuttotiiaQ  theory, 
^62,  affirms  that  zeolite  and  calcareous  fpar  are  never  found  in  lavat, 
^^^  applies  this  obfervation;  to  diftinguKhing  Uva  from  what  be  tcnps 


fifft  eitmtfoa,  it  U  probable  it  broke  dudu^fi  roof  of  calcareous 
rock,  mc  portions  of  which  affi^ded  thefe  fraemem&  ThHis 
would  be  expelled  by  the  elaftic  force  of  the  taping  vapoun ; 
numbers  of  them  lighting  on  the  interior  edge  of  the  newly  foornv- 
ed  conci  would  again  fall  in,  and  probably  ht  again  expelled  with- 
out remaiai^g  a  moment,  as  often  happens  repi^tedly  to  the  fame 
ftoae  In  every  eruption.  Fram  the  degradation  of  tne  cone  dur- 
ing intervals  of  quiefcence,  a  large  portion  of  theie  ftones  would 
s^ain  fall  in»  and' with  other  rubbiih  choke  riie  crater^  as  always 
happens  in  £he  intermiffions  of  volcanic  fury,  till  the  next  enip* 
tion  drives  them  aU  out  Thus  the  fame  ft(me  may  be  again  and 
fgain  ejeded  from  the  volcano,  without  ever  approaching  the 
heated  psrt.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  excepting  fuch  ftones  as 
fiiay  have  been  aoadentally  lodged  in  the  crater,  Vefuvius  has 
never  e)e£led  limeflones  in  its  recent  eruptions.  The  limeftones 
$nd  jdie  other  premordial  fubftanccs  are  all  found  buried  in  the 
Pibbifli  of  the  Somma,  and  are  only  revealed  by  the  ravages  of 
torrente.  Gioeni  has  been  induced  to  attribute  them  all  to  one 
^pocha,  which  periie&ly  accords  with  the  explication  that  has 
i^sen  attempted  above. 

As  to  the  other  fuppofed  primitive  Aones  which  Vefuvius  has 
^c^^edf  there  feems  lefs  veafon  to  difcufs  them.  If  they  be  p[h^ 
mitive^  the  fame  explication  which  ferves  Cor  Ac  limeftone  majr 
.account  for  their  remaining  untouched.  Some  of  them  have  hi« 
tiierto  been!  deiemed  peculiar  to  this  mountain,  and  they  are  zffo* 
4^ed  with  the  limeitone  and  with  each  vther  in  a  manner  whick 
^8  nerer  been  obferved  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  entered  at  fuch  length  into  thefe  interefting  fpeculai- 
!tions»  that  mwy  points  of  inferior  confequence  remain  undifcuiTed  ; 
and  we  rdtnquifh  their  farther  confideration  with  the  lets  regret, 
.becaufe  tbeze  ztc  not  many  occafions  on  which  we  are  inclined  to 
diflent  from  the  opinions  of  Scipio  Breifiac.  For  the  many  cu*- 
rious  and  vaiuabl&fa&s  which  he  details,  we  muft  refer  our  rrad^ 
«rs  to  the  work  itfelf,  which  they  will  find  iUuftrated  by  a  general 
l^ological  map  of  the  Campania,  and  by  other  maps  of  particular 
4iftrt^s. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  exprefling  our  wiih  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  complete  what  he  has  proje£led,  and  that  a  furvef 
of  the  volcanic  diftti^ls  of  the  ftates  of  the  Church  may  be  added 
•lohtsprefent  vrotk* 


A|ir> 


ltQ4«    stitches  $tilbi  Xfiuruff  tsft^  tfFefiana  Ml  Raffia.       ^ 

Art.  hi.  Sketches  off  the  tnirlnjte  Strength^  MlTttary  and  Naval  fcru 
if  Frame  and  Rujfia;  with  Remarks  on  their  frtfent  ConneKten^  PoKii^ 
ctti  Influence^  and  future  PryeBs*  In  two  Parts.  Part  1.  LondoDi 
1803.     pp.  2 16. 

HTsis  is  altogether  a  very  ftngular  woric.  The  language  \%  that 
***  of  a  foKigner  pretty  veil  acquainted  with  Engliih,  or  of  an 
EngHfiiman  who,  by  long  refidenoe  abroad,  has  both  )oft  the  fre« 
vie  of  his  native  tongue,  and  mingled  it  with  foreign  idioms. 
Prom  internal  evidence  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  author's  own 
•ffertiony  that  he  is  a  Briton :  for  his  feutinnents,  though  with, 
feme  confiderabk  exceptions,  arc  goierally  of  that  deteription 
which  we  ufually  comphment  with  we  epithet  of  Br'uljb  /  an  ap? 
peHation  more  honourable^  if  pofliUe,  in  the  pr^ent  day,  than  at 
any  former  period  of  our  ftory.  The  typography  of  tliis  book  19 
certainly  foreign,  akhough  London  is  laarl^  on  the  title-page« 
without  either  printer's  or  ptxbli flier's  name.  The  preface  13  datr 
cd  from  the  Hague,  and  the  poftfcript  from  Paris.  Not  even  in 
external  cbaraifler  is  it  eafy  to  daAfy  this  curious  perforinance. 
Its  (hape  is  fomething  between  that  of  a  quarto  and  aB  9(£tavo  \ 
and  its  leaves  are  of  a  confiftency  between  that  of  paper  and  of 
pidl^>oard.  The  matter  and  ftyle  of  the  book  ane  iiot  leJb  origi* 
nal  \  and  we  think  they  are  of  lufficient  intcrcil  to  warrant  a  pret* 
ty  full  chara£ier  and  abftraft,  with  fpectmens.  ^ 

Although  we  difio'  widely  from  the  author  in  many  pardcularsy 
and  highly  difapprove  of  the  fpirit  in  which  (bme  of  his  ftatementf 
are  conceived,  we  ihould  nevertheless  iind  it  vervdifficult  to  enler  iat9 
any  genend  refutatioQ  of  his  do£^rines,  or  to  give  a  fuU  examiuation 
of  die  foundations  upon  which  he  reds  them.  This  difficulty  arifef 
from  the  want  of  general  principles,  which  prevails  tfaroiigh  aU 
bis  fpeculadons,  and  from  the  very  quellionaDle  ihape  in  wluch 
kb  fad«  come  b^re  us.  He  appears  to  have  wandered  a  gocd 
deal  over  the  Continent,  and  to  have  obferved,  and  perbsys  ia* 
quired,  with  fome  acutcnefs,  but,  we  are  coavinced,  without  aa|r 
great  diligence  or  minotenefs,  and,  we  are  perfofily  caxaia,  with^ 
cut  the  guidance  of  thoie  enlarged  views  which  alone  can  enfuc^ 
accuracy  of  detail,  or  render  it  at  all  ufeful  in  fyftenutic  reafonings* 
Not  that  he  can  be  accufed  of  fedng  without  a  preconceiml  thoH 
ry  -,  on  the  contrary,  like  all  thofe  who  affume  the  title  W  pidn 
matter  of  faElmmy  be  is  perpetually  under  the  influence  of  iboMi 
vague  hypothefis,  rafidy  adcqpted  from  a  limited  range  of  obfcrva* 
tion,  arid  confidently  relied  upon  as  a  fafe  guide,  from  ignorance 
of  the  maxim,  that,  in  political  fcience,  infutated  fa£b  can  nevev 
lead  to  arry  folid  or  general  conclufions.  He  has  thus  acqttire4 
|he  baUt  of  forming  the  moil  hafty  opinions  on  things  neceflarils 
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involved  in  all  manner  of  difficulty  and  doubt ;  of  ftatingi  as  mat- 
ter of  i^Qt^  things  which  no  man  can  fee  or  know  without  a  long 
and  delicate  procefs  of  reafoning ;  and  of  drawing  pofitive  infer- 
ences from  inch  ftatements^  as  if,  in  the  firft  place,  they  were 
capable  of  being  verified,  and  as  if,  in  the  next,  they  formed, 
however  true,  the  whole  materials  of  the  calculadon*    This  in- 
trepid reafoner  fees' no  difficulties  in  queftions  the  mod  complex^ 
and  treads  the  delicate  ground  of  political  arithmetic  as  confi- 
dently as  he  could  plod  in  the  fure  tracks  of  abftradl  mathematics* 
He  regulates  the  internal  arrangements  of  ftates  by  the  coropals 
and  fquare,  as  if  thofe  ftru£lures  were  built  of  inanimate  mate- 
rials ;  and  applies  his  rafli  and  partial  calculations  to  the  a£lion  of 
the  great  political  machine,  as  if  it  moved  without  cither  fri£lion 
or  refinance.     He  frequently  difplays  livelinefs  of  fancy,   and 
fometimes  acutcnefs  and  powers  of  difcrimination ;  but  we  look 
in  vain  for  enlargement  and  expanfion  of  intelled,  or  even  for 
fych  a  reach  of  Uiought  as  would  be  required  to  manage  a  long 
chain  of  obvious  reauoning.     If  he  obferve  on  a  fmall  fcale,  he 
veafons  on  one  yet  more  confined,  feeing  only  a  part  of  what  he 
looks  at,  and  comparing  only  parts  of  wliat  he  fees. 

To  the  limited  endowments  of  our  author,  however,  the  bold- 
neft  of  his  aflertions,  and  the  contemptuous  arrogance  of  his 
ftyle,  form  a  contraft  fufficiently  ftriking.    In  thefe  cf^mmon  fail- 
ings of  political  theorifts,  he,  indeed,  very  far  exceeds  the  ordi- 
nary meafure.     Without  giving  the  fan£kion  of  a  name  to  his 
ftatements,  and  without  referring  to  any  authority,  he  challen- 
ges our  afient  to  a  mafs  of  fa£ls,  many  of  them  pcrfe£^Iy  new. 
and  almoft  all  bordering  upon  improbability.     Many  of  thofe 
ftatements  may  be  true«  or  they  may  not.     We  are  told  that 
fome  ar^  the  refult  of  perfonal  ohfervation,  and  others  of  in- 
quiries among  intelligent  freinds.     We  are  not  told,  which  of 
them  reft  upon  the  writer's  authority  and  that  of  his  friends, 
and  what    proportion  is  derived  from  fources  open  to  public 
inveftigation  \  nor  are  we  informed  who  this  author  and  his  cor-* 
refpondents  are,  that  we  ihould  give  credit  to  their  averments. 
The  confequence  of  fo  great  a  defed  inevitably  is,  that  we  can 
only  confide  in  fuch  of  the  fads  narrated,  as  are  confiftent  with, 
nay  fupported  by  other  authorities ;  and  even,  after  making  this 
dedu£kion,  there  ftill  remains  field  for  fcepticifm,  fince  many  of 
the  ftatements  given  under  the  name  of  fa£is,  belong  to  a  clafs 
which  no  man  can  poffibly  know  with  certainty,  and  could  only 
exhibit  the  ignorance  or  prefumption  of  him  who  might  bring 
them  forward,  if  he  (houid  avow  his  name.     We  have  already 
mentioned  one  charaAeriftic  of  our  author's  manner — the  high 
t^ne  in  whioh  he  delivers  his  information,  and  di^tes  bis  opi^ 

nions* 
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tions.  Far  from  recoifimending  to  fyecolativc  wfkers  an  ex« 
cefEve  modcfty  or  pun£Miiottf  catttion,  we  think  the  former  is 
fcneraHy  the  outfide  of  emptincfs  and  impotence,  while  the 
httcr  is  too  often  allied,  in  reafoning  as  well  as  in  condu£t,  ta 
that  ballard  kind  of  prudence,  the  offspring  of  cunning,  and 
the  cloke  of  timidity*  Bnt  on  points  neceflarily  invoUred  in  ob- 
fcarity,  an  inquirer  (bould  fpeak  with  a  conefponding^  degrea 
of  hefitatioo.  On  matters  which  no  man  can  fee  clearly,  it  i& 
unbecoming  to  dogmatize,  as  if  no  one  ibould  dare  to  doubt. 
It  is  flill  more  abfurd  to  defpife  the  woild  for  the  hefitation  with 
which  your  dogmas  may  be  received,  when  you  proclaim  that 
you  alone  have  been  able  to  apprehend  their  truth.  Nor  ihould 
it  ever  be  forgotten,  that  an  affef^atjon  of  fuperior  intelligence 
upon  fttbjeds  in  their  t>wn  nature  extremely  dark,  is  mere  quacks 
cry,  if  the  materials  of  the  calculation  are  concealed  ;  and  that 
an  obfipure  individual,  who  rail^  abiiiively  at  ^  kingdotns,  prin- 
cipalities, and  powers^ '  ladly  miftakcs  petulance  for  dignity  and 
iorce. 

Of  thefe  Tcry  obvious  confideratioos,  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  feems  to  be  little  aware.  We  have  feldom  been 
iichooled  by  a  znbre  di£batorial  or  prefumptuous  mafter;  and 
when  he  changes  the  dxSaAic  ftyle  for  invedive,  his  lan- 
f  oage  is  gentj^ally  that  of  coarfe  and  vulgar  abufc.  He  is  fond 
of  calling  names,  when  he  wiQies  to  be  ftrong  y  and  the  appeU 
Utions  which  he  felefts,  are  frequently  cant  phrafes,  or  fcurrilous 
epithets.  From  railing  at  *  worthy  John  Bull's  magnanimity^  * 
tad  other  heavy  ingredients  ;  or,  fcouting  the  ignorance  of 
*  our  dotard  countrymen, '  he  fometimes  defcends  to  individual 
abufe-,  colle£ls  farcafms  againft  the  condu^  of  the  Britifli  re- 
prefentatives  in  foreign  courts,  or  reviks  the  *  peftiferous  infti- 
tvtions '  of  fuch  *  errant  quacks  as  Baron  Voght  and  Count 
Romford. '  In  the  part  of  thefe  fketches,  already  p\^blt(h^9  the 
fnbjeA  admits  lefs  of  this  perfonal  kind  of  inve£live  ^  but  if  wo 
may  judge  of  the  fecond  part  by  the  table  of  contents  annexed 
to  the  firft,  it  mud  confift  almoft  entirely  of  that  fcandal,  half 
pditical  and  halT  perfonal,  which  travellers  may  fo  eafily  pick 
up  abroad,  concerning  the  ambafladors  of  their  own  country^ 
and  to  which  tbofe,  who  the  bed  difcharge  their  duty,  and  pxcm 
ferve  the  dignity  of  their  (lation,  are  commonly  raoft  expofed. 
It  n  fingular,  that  one  fo  well  verfed  in  what  is  called  fecret 
hiftory,  as  our  author  appears  to  be,  (hould  not  have  reflcded 
on  the  abfurdity  of  anonymous  publications  in  this  fllppery  and 
dancerotts  branch  of  literature.  When  he  comes  forward  with 
his  lecond  part,  we  truft  he  will  rocolle£t  that  the  individuals 
igainft  whom  it  is  levelled|  bays  a-  right  to  dcn;ian4  his  nan^^ 
*  '  "  aud 
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aUd  fin  adAoitiiis  t  atiA  #e  ftihik  thia  cliim  fufGcientTf  autbon' 
Ked  hj  a  cotiRderable  pof-tion  of  the  prHent  volume. 

Our  auth6r  hM  thTo<^A  together  his  thoaghcs  in  a  more  care* 
lefs  mimntr,  and  detivcfcd  them  with  much  lefs  regard  to  me* 
Aiod  than  even  the  title  of  '  Ihetches'  mi|;ht  have  led  us  to  ex- 
pe(\.  For  this  defert  he  in  p,irr  apolo^ifes,  by  facing,  that  hie 
remarks  vere  plinted  at  diiferent  times  whiilt  he  was  travelling 
on  the  contitient.  Thtre  are,  however,  in  rho  whole  delign  of 
his  work,  ctumfjr  and  inconvenient  irregularities  which  no  d(^- 
^rCc  of  Hade  in  the  executiAn  can  cxcufe.  He  appears  to  have 
allowed  htmfelf  a*  tittle  time  for  thinking  and  digeAing,  as  for 
tomparirj^  and  correfling.  He  brings  out  his  ideas  piecemeal, 
and  then  ^uits  the  topic,  nntil  foRie  cafuat  afTociation  rccals 
it ;  when  he  repeats  and  enlarf<es,  aixt  frequently  modifies  what 
Re  had  forrneriy  begtin  to  cicpidin.  The  notes  which  accompa- 
ny cvcty  page,  afford  a  clear  proof  that  he  is  deficient  in  that 
himinoQs  aTmngemenr  of  ideas  which  is  equally  neceflaiy  to  the 
formation  of  accurate  or  enlarged  views,  and  to  the  communis 
cation  of  knowledge  in  an  intelligible  manner.  Thofe  notes  are 
Aearly  equal  in  bulk  to  thctcKt  {  and  they  contain  no  digrellions 
6i  additionaf  iHuftrations,  but  elfenlial  parts  of  tha  author's  opi- 
nions and  arguments,  whkh  he  ought  to  have  iocorporaticd  with 
the  reft,  as  they  iri,  indited,  frequently  of  much  mtire  import- 
ance to  the  fubjed  than  thi  text  itfelt.  Upon  the  whole,  it  ia 
~  our  opinion,  that  this  writet  pofll'fles  confidcrable  acutcnefs  and 
great  aflivity  of  mind  ;  that  he  has  profited  lefs  bj  his  appar- 
rent  opportunities  of  information,  than  a  man  of  cooler 
judgement  and  greater  (tores  of  previous  knowledge  might 
have  done ;  but  that  he  has  proved  himfetf  capable  of  af- 
fording valuable  hints  upon  pans  of  th«  great  qneltions  which 
lie  difcufTcsj—providcd  he  can  bring  himfclf  to  Fcafon  more  deti- 
heraiely ;  to  refill  ihc  glare  of  a  paradox}  to  think  more  modeft- 
ly  of  his  own  poweis  and  acquirements)  and  to  carry  with  great- 
er hcfitacion  into  the  afBirs  of  Itates,  that  arithmetic,  which  he 
have  found  eafy  and  infallible  in  the  bufinefs  of 
His  capacity  of  fydcmatic  inquiry,  or  long,  con- 
irchcnfive  reafoning,  we  ate  difpofed  entirely  to 
as  a  patient,  difcriminating  obferver  of  events,  ha 
rcr  in  our  eftimation. 

:d  to  bring  before  our  readers,  a  view  of  the  very 
pics  which  thcfe  *  (ketches '  are  intended  To  difcnis. 

^   leral  remark  which  we  have  made  upon  the  doobr' 

ful  authority  of  the  matter  of  h£i  contained  in  them,  r  win 

hot  he  necelTary  particularly  to  indicate  all  Thofe  Unemeari 

which,  from  ihctr  mers  want  of  fuppeit,  appinr  to  deTerve  no 

conGdentioit. 
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cbnEdmtton.  We  Ihalt  frohi  time  to  time  fogged  Tiicli  fMtk^^ 
ntiom  as  may  ihev^  how  iiiacconltely  a  great  propottioii  df  tbe* 
h&,%  have  been  cdll^^ed ;  ahd  it  furnifhes  no  Weak  arguments 
agaiail  the  whole  mafi^,  unaathenticated  as  it  is,  if  we  find  aT 
confiderable  part  sft  variance  with  accurate  tnformatioiiy  or  re- 
pu^^nant  to  the  unqucftionable  principles  of  rcafonin^. 

'fhe  Introduction  conlifb  of  a  few  general  remarks  upon  tlkf 
progref$  of  nations,  from  weaknefs  to  maturity^  and  on  the  meatfs^ 
of  arreiling  their  retrograde  motion.  In  the  early  ages  of  fociety, 
men  are  eafily  rotrfed  to  mahial  pnrfuitSy  and,  as  aggreiBon  iS 
generally  attended  with  fuccefsi  their  cotiqucfts  are  rapid  atKf 
extcnfivc.  Arrircd  at  a  certain  pitch  of  grcatnefs,  when  offenfive 
mcafures  are  no  longer  peceffary  to  fecure  independence,  they  are* 
^  to  be  fatisfred  with  the  power  already  acquired,  and  theit* 
relers  are  flattered  with  the  ideas  of  enjoying  in  peace  and  fafety 
die  prcfimt  extent  of  domtnbn.  This  period,  ufually  denominated* 
die  maturity  of  Ae  (late,  our  author  regards  as  the  moft  critical 
ftage  of  its  exiftence.    To  the  af^irity  and  energy  by  which  the 

S;fat  was  gained,  a  dangerous  indolence  aud  eiieminacy  fucceeds^ 
,  after  a  momentary  paufe>  a  rapid  and  univerfai  depratration 
Begins  to  fpread.  Who,  he  demands,  (hall  check  this  evil,  and* 
kit  the  nation  ?  The  rulers  partake  in,  and  profit  by  the  general 
•orruption  of  th<f  people ;  and  the  effort,  which  is  too  great  for 
Aeir  virtues  or  their  talents,  is,  in  ethers,  deemed  patriotifm,  only^ 
ff  iiiccefsftil ;  aM  if  it  fails,  is  denominated  rebellion.  But|  ttt 
monarchies  rigfatlv  conftituted,  there  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Hereditary  fovereigns  arc  hereditary  patriots ;  their  only  good  lies 
m  Ae  profpcrity  of  their  people.  When  all  ranki  are  furtk  ift 
Ipathy  and  vice,  a  patriot  Icing  retnin&  the  power  of  faving  an<t 
itftoruig  the  nation.  He  has  only  to  ufe  his  authority  according 
to  dte  chelates  of  his  real  interefts ;  for 

— ^  (uch  a  goferoineot  will  always  bare  the  will,  the  phyiical  and  moral 
powert  of  the  oatioo  at  it8  uncotuKtional  difpofal.  With  thcfc-^to  eon« 
(oKdatc  the  rank  and  profpcrity  of  a  ooce  independent  ftate,  it  \%  onl/ 
dcceffiiry  to  make  the  wealth  of  the  nation  the  fpring  of  national  in« 
doftry,  and  combine  enjoyment  with  morality,  fo  as  to  make  hoihJUmulM 
10  public  fpirit  and  national  improtement.  '     p.  6; 

U,  by  this  introductory  diflbrtation,  our  author  means  to  iUuf« 
traie  the  aflertioo,  tlut  a  nation  cannot  remain  ftationary,  but 
nafi  be  either  on  the  advance  or  decline,  we  are  Ktile  diipofcd 
to  difpute  with  him,  except  as  to  the  method  whidi  he  has  taken 
10  prove  it.  For  it  does  not  appear  how  ettcrnal  caofes  muft 
acocflarily  operate  the  downfal  of  a  community  as  foon  as  it  has 
xcadied  a  certain  pitch  of  grandeur  f  and,  flili  lefs,  how  a  ftate 
oC  tepoCe  £nom  aggreiiive  warfare  (hould  necefiarily  be  fatal  to  die 

internal 
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iiitenttl  pr<ifpeTity  and  the  iodq)auicncc  of  the  .people  On  the 
other  handy  we  are  at  a  lo&  to  imagine  how  even  an  hereditar/ 
and  patriot  king  could  regenerate  a  people  fo  deplorably  funk  iu 
cflfeminacy  and  vice  as  be  fuppofes ;  or  from  what  foreign  region 
fiich  a  foveieign  is,  in  this  pofturc  of  affairs^  to  tummon  all  the 
^  refpe£ij  experience)  vigorous  integrity,  and  known  talents, '  with 
iirhich  he  is  '  by  a  fingle  nod  of  command '  to  '  fill  the  public 
tunftions  of  the  (late.^ 

The  /  Sketch  '  commences  with  ibme  declamauon  agalnft  that 
ttmtual  jealoufy  which  has  £0  long  divided  nations,  and  more 
efpecially  the  cabinets  of  their  rulers  \  which  has  converted  politics 
into  the  art  of  tricking,  has. perpetuated  wars,  and  drained  coun- 
tries of  their  ufeful  lunds^  while  it  loaded  them  with  oppreilivc 
taxes.  Induftry,  he  maintains,  has  thus  been  burthened  in  the 
lower  orders,  and  enjoyment  abridged  in  the  higher.  Univerfal 
difcontent  with  the  ruling  powers  has  arifen  from  the  grounds 
which  they  have  afforded  to  popular  murmurs ;  and  not  from  the 
writings  of  fpeculative  malcontents,  who,  but  for  the  errors  of 
pra&ical  flatefmen,  would  have  had  no  materials  upon  which  to 
work.  Our  author  next  lays  it  down  a^  indifputable,  that  the 
inaftery  of  the  European  continent  is  now  divided  between  RuHiat 
i|nd  France ;  tlie  former  ruling  either  dire£ily  or  indirectly  the 
north  and  the  eafl  \  the  latter  poiTeding  the  fame  influence  or  fway 
over  the  wed  and  the  fouth.  If  thefe  great  powers  unite,  nothing 
1^  oiu:  hemifphere  can  withiland  them.  Auitria  and  PruiEa,  while 
independent  of  each  other,  may  be  allowed  to  remain  nominally 
independent  of  Rullia  and  France  ^  but  the  moment  of  their 
union,  if  we  rightly  comprehend  the  author,  will  be  the  fignal 
ef  their  deftru&on.  The  plan  of  thefe  iketches  is,  therefore,  to 
confider  the  prefent  rcfour^es  and  views^  firft  of  France,  and 
Ihen  of  Ruflia^  and  to  point  out  their  relations  towards  Great 
Brit^. 

.  I.  To  hear  of  the  immenfe  natural  refources  of  France,  is 
unhappily  far  from  being  a  novelty.  Our  author's  calculations, 
Jkowever,  both  of  their  prefent  extent  and  their  probable  improve- 
ment, are  conftru£led  on  a  fweeping  fpecies  of  arithmetic,  to 
which  we  are  not  altogether  accuftomed.  Previous  to  the  Revo* 
lution,  it  feems,  only  two  fifths  of  the  land  fufceptible  of  culture 
were  in  cultivation ;  and  the  fyftem  of  management  to  which  that 
portion  vras  fub)c£]bed,  only  produced  a  third  of  what  ordinary 
good  husbandry  might  have,  obtained.  Even  under  this  manage* 
ynent,  however,  we  are  told  that  the  government  drew  eight 
millions  Sterlbg  from  the  produce  of  agriculture,  and  the  churck 
as  much.  The  whole  btu-dcuis  upon  the  produce  of  agriculture, 
attom^d  to  twenty-one  miliions^  and  this  may  be  increaied  at  Icalt 
-  *  a 
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a  nullion  i  to  wbich  ei^  rtizj  be  added  for  duty  on  tbe'  confump* 
tion  of  thoft  detached  from  the  foil,  but  living  by  its;  produce^, 
and  a  territorial  revenue  of  30  millions  'will  thus  be  eafily  railed^ : 
after  abating  two  fevenths  of  the  burdetis  impofed  by  the  old- 
government; 

Upon  all  this  we  have  two  remarks  to  offer, — ^In  thfe  Jirft  place>* 
how  did  the  author  difcover  that  juft  two  fiftliSi  and  nO  more^ 
of  the  arable  land  in  France  was  in  cultivation,  and  that  this 
portion  was  managed  exa£^ly  lb  as  to  produce  one  third  of  what - 
ordinary  Kulbandry  might  have  drawn  from  the  g^roUnd  i    In 
other  words^  how  did  he  find  out  that  precifely  two  fifteedtb^: 
were  raiied  of  the  produce  which  nughc  and  (hould  haye  been; 
raifed;  and  that,  of  courfci  a  territorial  revenue  of  ^bove  157 
mtUions  Sterling  might  have  been  collected,  had  the  foil  been 
only  tolerably  well  managed  ?     But,  ftcondtyy  we  petceive  he  has 
committed  an  obvious  miftake  in  eftimating  the  rife  which,  may  be> 
ape£led  in  the  territorial  revenue.    When  he  at  firft  t^lks  o£ 
acrfe  on  1^  consumption  cf  thofe  whofe  manufadtures  and  trade 
are  fiipported  by  agricultural  produce,  .we  do  not  clearly  fee  his 
mcaninf  V  but  as  be  fpecifies'tliis  branch  of  revenue  uiider  the 
name  of  a  territorial  impoft,  and  as  he  aftenvards,  in  confirming 
Us  efUmate-  bv  a  detail  of  the  old  revenue,  enumerates- the  ^rrier 
iuttes  tinder  the  name  of  excife  and  conl'umption  duties,  we  per- 
core  that  the  eight  millions  which  are  to  arife  from  the.cpn^ 
iamptjaiijg>f  thofe  who  Dianufa^ure  agricultural  produce  are.. to 
come  frotti  a  dire£^  impoft  upon  the  traniit  of  that  produce.     A 
peat  allowance  ihoold  therefore  have  been  made^  in  ellinlating  tbo 
liic  of  this  tranfit  duty;  becaufe  the  government  is,fuppofed  to 
come  into  the  place  of  the  church  and  crown  with  refpedi  tOtaUr 
Qczed  bnds  \  and  this  duty  is  one  which  muil  fall  immediately  upon 
rent.     It  will  not  diminifh  either  the  vingtiem^s  or  tithes;,  but  it 
muft  be  dedndcd  from  the  profits  of  domainai  which  accrue  to.  x!i\t 
fbte»  not  as  tribute,  but  as  rent. 

If  we, were  cequtsed  to  -poiht  out  a  fp^cBmch  of  our  author's 
deficiency  in  general  views,  4)roportioned  to  this  raflinefs  in  qal«> 
eolation,  we  (hotild  refer  to  his.  unqualified  and  dogmatical  affej--^ 
tion«  chat  the  firft  ftep  necdTary  for  tbe  agricultural  improv^m^n^ 
of  the  republic,  is  entircly^'aod  at  all  times,i  to  ^prohibit  the  ex.- 
portation  of  com*  This  amounts,  in  the  "pxekpX  day,,  we  Certc^iv^ 
to  a  downright  contraUi^ion  in  terms»  We  *might  alfo  mention 
kis  idea  Jo(  ar  }ii(l  land^taxr-^whiaby  he  faya^  ought  not  to  be 
pioportiotied  tb  the  renialii  for  that  is  iallacxous-^^r  to  the  pro- 
duce, for  tbat  iMould  bemrrjuft— but  fixed  by  >a.  cadajlretniti^  upon 
idoal  ftmrey'  of  the  'quality  of  each  acre,  i  Such  a  method  of 
ndfing  a  tax,  we  imagine,  would  not  only  be  in  the  higheft  de«ree 
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expeofif e,  but  it  ^would  either  be  imjuft  txt  aibitraiy.  it  would 
be  unjuft}  if  the  afleflment  were  made  accordinir  to  the  <]TisiIity  oT 
the  foil,  by  an  abfolute  and  univerfal  ftandsnrd^  beoaufe  a  man 
would  then  pay  for  the  indolence,  or  ignorance,  or  |>OTerty  of  hit 
predeceflbrs.  It  would  be  extremely  arbitrary,  if  it  were  laid  on 
iy  a  ilu£hiathig  rule,  becaufe  this  mnft  vary  with  the  pkaforc  of 
Ae  aiTciTors,  vmo  muft  of  coorfe  repeat,  every  year,  their  furvcy 
and  valuation.  We  ihaU,  however,  proceed  to  the  mother  lights  lit 
#hich  the  refources  of  Franee  are  viewed# 

From  the  coofequences  of  lihe  revolution,  our  atuhor  prog- 
nofttcates  ^  g^^  improv^nicnt  and  extenlion  of  mamifafluring 
indcrftry.  The  ancient  prejodrcet  againft  this  braxicfi  df  employ- 
tHent  are  done  away ;  the  deftrti6tion  of  paper  lias  tecured  the 
kvel  of  prices  \  and  the  preponderance  ot  French  infiuence  in 
^er  countries,  may  fecure  to  the  ^produce  of  the  national  in^* 
duftry  a  preference  in  foreign  markets.  All  the  advantages 
which  France  now  enjoys  over  the  reft  bf  the  cominental  ftates^ 
give  her  good«  a  natural  preference  m  thofe  markets  \  and  the 
riCk  of  competition  from  Great  Britain  «9  pvrrented  by  the  hrgh 

Erice  of  labour  in  that  country.  The  Erkifh  workmen,  indeed^ 
e  allows  are  mor-e  fkilful  9  but  he  adds,  the  French  may  be 
ttagbf,  and  the  ebeapneft  of  provifions  will  compel  die  Engliflt 
woricmen  to  emigrate.  Thus,  then,  does  this  author  clearly  fore* 
feci  that  the  fuperior  excellence  of  BritiA  Inafmbduted  pro- 
duce will  be  of  no  avail  in  retainkig  a.comnrand  of  the  Euro** 
pean  market,  becatrie  foreigners  moj  become  as  &ihFali  and 
that  the  high  price  of  provifions  will  induce  emigration  amoxrg 
fhofe  clafles,  who  are  ruining  us  by  the  price  at  which  they  felt 
their  labour.  To  the  former  predidion,  it  is  an  obvknts  antwer^ 
that  by  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning  every  fuperiority  may  be  ar« 
gued  away.  Capital  may  be  accoutred  by  other  nations,  which 
%vill  lower  their  profits;  their  popuhtioii  may  increaJfe,  and 
their  labour  diminiOi  in  j)rice  \  their  ioA  may  be  ei|>lored,  ancf 
its  produce  varied.  How  impoffible  would  it  be,  then,  for  any 
-^ttfte  to  reckon  upon  maintaining'  its  comparative  advantages  in 
-manufa^ures  or  trade  ?  The  comfort  is,  that  by  the  fame  pro*> 
phetic  powers^  we  may  forefee  Ibme  chance  of  changes  benencial 
to  Gre^t  Britain.  The  eyes  ci  contiuental  ftates  maj  be  opened^ 
'and  their  courage  roufed  againft  Fratice  *,  the  French  themfelTe» 
way  difcover  that  peace  is  ueceflRiry  to  the  improvement  of  their 
-commerce ;  and  the  powers  of  Eurone  may  leam,^  that  their 
fafety  depends  on  a  recurrence  to  ancient  principles  of  interna** 
tional  policy,  and  a  confidence  in  thaitnatidn,  whoCe  magnani- 
mity has  never  forfaken,  and  whofe  good  faith  h^  nevej  bc*- 
irayed  them. 

-The 
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The'  predi£U(m»  of  EDgHfli  anifts  dtugrating  to  France  for 
the  hkc  of  cheap  Uvrng,  i^,  if  poffikle,  jtill  more  ridiculoos. 
Po  Jabourcxo  ever  ftttend  half  fo  much  to  the  price  of  provifionsi 
as  to  the  price  of  labour ;  and  would  not  any  fuch  emigratioa 
produce  at  once  four  confequences  fufficicnt  to  check  its  progrefs 
— a  rife  of  provifioo9*-and  a  dinintttion  of  wages  in  France — a 
fife  of  ws^es  in  England«*-and  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  pro* 
rifions  ?  For  the  reft»  we  recommend  to  the  author's  attention 
a  Yiew  x^  fome  faAs,  M^hich  demonftr ate,  what  indeed  fcarcelf 
lequired  any  proofs  the  unwillingnefs  of  artiftft  to  quit  their 
own  couQtiry,  howeter  opprefled  by  high  prkes,  or  even  by  hea- 
Tf  dire£%  ampoftSf  aiKi  fcaaty*  wages.  It  is  not  from  Holland^ 
but  to  Holland,  tfiat  we  have  fecB  emigrations  both  of  capitalifts 
sad  arriitfis  take  place  ^  yet  in  no  country  are  profits  fo  low,  of 
taxes  fo  high ;  in  no  -ftate  does  the  government  (hare  fo  largely 
the  iacM»e  of  the  petple,  Dr  dtminifh  the  real  enjoyments  <n 
the  traidcr  ao<l  the  workman  fo  grietoufly,  in  proportion  to  their 
grofs  profits  and  waoes.  *  A&er  all  that  has  been  faid '  (Dr 
Smith  obferves  *}  '  of  the  lerity  and  inconftancy  of  human  «-» 
turcy  k  appears  evidently  from  experience^  that  a  man  is,  of  all 
ibita  of  1i4k*S^»  ^  lonoft  difficult  to  be  tranfported.  * 

In  ^imatiaf  4he  pnijbable  increafe  of  manufitduring  hiduftry 
in  Fnmeei  our  author  aUow$  a  great  deal  too  much  for  the  iodu- 
caoe  of  poKiical  foporiority  tn  forcing  a  market.  He  committ 
the  (amc  errori  when  he  proceeds  to  confider  the  future  apnen- 
totion  of  the  French  trade  a«4  fisheries.  But,  admitting  thait 
the  power  of  the  repubik  fltall  remain  in  its  pvefent  (late»  mi 
that  her  c^moMrcia}  and  maritime  refom-ces  are  ta  be  extended 
eoorely  by  peaceable  means,  lie  contends  that  the  cirCumftancea 
of  her  Gtuation  are  (kiftcknt  to  operate  a  very  rapid  devilpper 
aicnt  of  thofe  refottficea^ 

The  abolition  of  Arid  Romas  Catholic  dUcipline  will  increa£i 
the  coQfiimptioii  of  fiijn,  hf  rtiadering  tt  an  atbole  ol  luxury  00 
fbeapniP&f  not  a  mark  of  penteee.  Inftdad  of  2^^00,000  i]iiitv> 
tals,  formerly  cenfimed  in  France^  Spain,  and  Italy,  there  VkriU 
oawiMe  a  demand  for  -three  nsillioiis^  and  4he  fupply  6f  thia 
(#Judi  he  fotms  to  afiismc  France  w91  pofiefs  exdd&vely)  nnuft 
matiMaio  juft -aciooo  able  feamea,  bcfidca  yoiiog  men  and  lM>ya* 
In  iikc  manner,  he  allows  5Qpo:able  feamsfn  for  the  r50  vefiels 
vhicfa  tliT'^M^riMd  trade  will  {pevd^  employ,  and'  fe  on  iRe^r 
cbe«t&#f  fidiAfts  m  pV»6fofrtSbA -,  eftithftiig  that  45,000  ablu 
feainen  will  be. required  -fh  M  for  the  fiilc;ric3  -s^loht,  'bcfitJc 
yeiiBg  mrii  ^njlbpy^  tfrhtJVn  h^  calculate  at  ati'edual  nwrti>er. 
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Kow^,  acTmittinir  that  France  (ha)^  fuddenly  become  much  more 
^pert  than  England  and  Holland  in  iiflieries,  and  in  the  carriage 
of  (ifli|  and  (hall  thus  engrofs  the  Mediterranean  marketi  as  welt 
as  fxippJt  her  own  home  confumption,  we  think  oar  author's 
calcjul^tions  are  l^re,  as  ufual,  made  very  much  at  random,  and 
we  know  that  in  many  points  they  are  inaccurate.     It  would  fol* 
low,  for  example,  from  his  eftimatc  of  the  whale  fiftery,  •thaC 
the  veflels  engaged  in   it  required  above   fety-fix  men  each ; 
whereas,  the  average  of  the  crews  in  the  Brttifh  whalers,  fron» 
I79S  to  1800,  both  indufive,  was  only  thirty^fovr ;  a^id  if  the 
French  veffcls  arc  manned  nearly  at  twice  the  expc«>ce,  how  i» 
the  blubber  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  the  face  of  Bri^ifli  competi- 
tion ? — not  to  mention  that  he  has  afiumed  the*  creation  of  %. 
French  whale  fiftiery  in  two  years,  nearly  twice  as  extenAve  as 
the  Britilh  whale  fiihery  is  at  this  monr>ent.     Our  author  ap- 
plies the  fame  fpecies  of  arithmetic  to  the  colony  and  coau- 
ing  trade  of  France :    He  fuppofes,  that  the  former  will  em- 
ploy 50,000  feamen  of  all  kinds.     We  know  that  the  fritifh 
colonies  do  not  at  prefent  occupy  above  one  fourth  part  of  this 
number  \  "and  that  the  French  colonies,  in  their  moil  flouri(hing 
ftate,  never  employed  above  33,000,  although .  the  vdffels  were 
inauned  on  fo  expenfive  a  fcale,  as  to  render  the  pri^e  of  freight 
a  great  deal  higher  than  it  ought  to  have  been.     Altogether,  he 
concludes  that  the  French  fiCheries  and  trade  will  employ  1 20,ooe 
able  feamen,  and  about  the  fame  number  of  young  men  and 
boys.     We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  remarks  updn  the  firft 
calculations  in  which  the  author  indulges,  that,  after  affbrdihg  a 
fpecimen  of  his  rafhnefs  in  treating  one  very  important  branch 
of  the  fttbje£l,  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  follow  him  more  gene* 
ral]y  in  the  r^maintng  parts  of  his  fpeculations. 

One  very  prevailing  opinion,  which  occurs  in  various  fbfms 
througH  thefe  (ketches,  is  the  extreme  danger  to  which  E^gliind 
is  expofed  by  St  Domingo  remaining  in  the  pofleflion  of  Frances 
We  extraA  the  following  obfervations  upon  this  fub)e£i^  a^  new^ 
and  affording  a  fair  average  fpecimen  of  his  ftyle :  •       '^ 

<.  Of  tkl  numerous  faults  and  blunders  committed  by  the  feveral  par* 
ties  concerned  in  the  late  revolutionary  war,  next  to  Great. Britatnf  rfao 
govciliment  of  America  has  made  the  moft'Jrretrievable.  -To  enter  in- 
to ^MTf  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  aAing  upon  the  defeniive,,  jBthemoft 
ridiculous  of  all ,  political  abfurditics.  Such  parties  getieraUy;  recebre 
more  blows  than  ihey  give ;  and  in  the  end,  they-  are  fpurs4^:at  by 
their  friends,  and  defpifed  by  their  enemies.  ., 

<  As  the  United  States  are  fituate,  .poflefiing  an  immenfe  length  of 

ooaft,  a  gpreat  number  of  mercantile  ports,  and  the  feveral  provinces 

producing  but  little  variation  in  their  e^mrtsUe  commodities ;  to  enable 

-  -  their 


tKcir  rapidly  fQ€r«a£Ag^  population  to  rostiotaio*  aT  f>rofilabk  iht«re6urie 
with  the  reft  of  the  world,  a  certain  portion  of  the  fugar- trade  is  in- 
difpcDfably  neccfTary.  A  fmall  fettlemeut  or  two  would  be '  of  Kttle 
importance  to  America ;  nor  can  it  be  tsptdtcd  that  this  government 
will  be  fatisfied  with  fuch.  But  how  are  -they  now  to  acquire  aoy  gre»t 
poflcffion  ? 

*  Daring  her  warfare  with  France,  or  at  any  timt  prior  to' the  de- 
ftrudioo  of  Touffainty  America  might  have  ea^ly  Xccured  St  Domingo-^; 
a  fiogle  proclamation^  declaring  that  iflaod  an  integral  part  of  the  fede* 
ral  republic^  and  an  indet>endcnt  ftate  in  the  unioa,  would  have  iaftatf- 
taneoufly  rallied  both  blacks  and  'mb'Uet  around  her  ftandard.  And 
what  |iad  the  United  States  to  apprehend  from  France  }  €urti/fes  and 
§tUnt{im  .-  but  certainly  no  fort  of  danger. 

*  The  acquifition  of  St  pomingo  would  have  been,  both  4a  a  conv* 
inerdal  and  political  confideratiooy  every  thing  that  America  could  ra- 
tiomlly  defire  :  it  would  have  enabled  the  United  States  to  carry  an  t 
wide,  cxtenfive,  and  profitable  maritime  trade ;  and,  as  it  would  have 
rendered  the  political  and  mercantile  interefts  of  America  and  Great 
Bfitain  reciprocal  and  mutual,  by  fecuring  the  Britifh  pofieffions  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  it  would  have  raifed  ao  infuperable  barrier  between  ihe 
United  States  and  their  periidious  fifter,  the  French  Republic 

*  The  opportunity  is  now  loft  1  The  partial  patriotifm  of  her  chief 
magiftrate^  has,  to  all  appearance,  deprived  America,  perhaps  for  «ver, 
of  bccofiiing  that  confpicuous  nation,  which  nature,  and  the  fpirit  of 
her  inhabitants,  certainly  dcfjgncd  her  to  be  in  a  few  years.  The  poli- 
tics of  the  ading  preHdent  feem  to  be  guided  by  no  other  fyftem,  than 
the  perfonal  animofities  of  Mr  Jeftierfon  :  he  feems  to  bear  malice  a- 
gainft  f^t  Britiih  government ;  and  that  hatred  is,  with  him»  a  fufficient 
rcafoQ  to  make  America  the  unconditiooal  dape  of  the  French  Re- 
public. 

*  St  Domingo  loft,  the  Amertcaos  hare  turned  their  views  towards 
the  jfland  of  Cuba  ;  they  coniider  the  acquifition  of  that  fettlemeot, 
€s  the  certain  refult  of  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  and  they  pretend  to  have 
already  a  plaufible  pretext  to  make  a  claim  upon  that  ronom  monaftrhy* 
fittt  will  France,  now  miliary  miftrefs  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  fufter 
to  fiettlet  under  the  lee  of  St  Domingo,  a  powdr  which  might  thereby 
become  her  rival  io  the  colony  trade  I  Certainly  not ;  the  very  idea  la 
vqxigDant  to  commoB  feofe.  The  Coofulate  oiay  perhaps  pcrroit»  and 
even  eoconrage  America  to  quairrel  with  Spain,  with  Portugal,  or  with 
Great  Britain  ;  but  the  Republic  will  reierve  to  herfelf  the  obje^  x>f 
their  differences,  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  tranquillity. 

*  Although  the  rulers  of  France  know  enough  of  the  principles  of 
found  policy,  not  to  build  the  permanency  of  their  government  upon 
the  caprice  or  partiality  of  temporary  minifters  i  yet  we  fee  their 
kading  fyftem  Is,  to  manage  the  official  and  public  men  in  other  coun- 
tries, £0  as  to  render  their  influence,  ignorance,  and  credulity  fubfer-^ 
vieot  to  the  confolidation  of  the  Confular  Aepublict     The  VfrfaUlum 
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policy  of  the  Confukte,  being  well  ieeonded  by  a  revolutlonaiy  vaA^ 
wjf  and  fupported  with  energetic  firmnef*,  hat  coatribmed  more  Uisa 
all  the  Jacobin  annies  of  France,  to  fubdoc  the  corrupt  and  cowardly 
gOYcmmentt  of  other  ftatei.  The  Confuls  have  been  remarkably  fortit- 
aatc  in  finding  oiattagcable  mea  abroadi  it  it  true,  and  it  muft  be  con- 
fefifed  they  have  known  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  for  fhould  the  goverii- 
nents  of  Europe  and  America  hereafter  fee  their  errors,  the  Confirtate 
has  taken  fpecial  carCy  that  they  ifaall  not  have  the  means  to  retrieve 
them.  The  French  are  now  in  poffefGon  of  the  whole  idand  of  St 
Domingo,  with  all  their  former  fetUements  in  that  quarter,  and  Loui- 
iiaoa  is  ceded  in  ibvereignty  to  the  republic ;  foy  in  all  probability,  ane 
the  Floridas  :  With  thefe  pofleffions,  flie  is  indifputably  miftrefs  of  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico ;  General  Bowles  and  his  Creek  nations  wiH  foon  be- 
come yutt  aumlUurki  ;  and  flie  will  either  fraternize,  or  revolutionize  the 
Southern  States  of  Ainerica,  already  difpofisd  to  break  up  the  Union. 

>  Thefe,  we  think,  will  in  aU  probability  be  the  confeqaeocea  of  ftt" 
fident  ]tStrhvt%  fluNtHXieafurtd  flolitics.  *    ?•  Jo.  31.  32.  35.  34% 

We  ihall  very  briefly  point  out  a  few  of  the  various  coinfiderat- 
tioftd  which  are  here  overlooked.  In  thejlr/f  place,  admitting 
that  a  proclamation  might  have  fecured  the  colony  to  America^ 
fhe  would  have  been  involved  in  war  with  France  upon  Weft 
Indian  territorv,  and  would  in  all  time  coming  have  been  impli-* 
cafed  both  with  Britain  and  France  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
yrorld.  Secondly^  The  jealoufy  of  Britain  muft  have  been  ex- 
cited againft  a  peighl>our  Uke  the  United  States,  independent  and 
ful)je£^  to  none  of  tho^  checks  necefiarily  impofed  on  colonial 
dpminionS)  extending  herfelf  in  a  quarter  where  the  Britiih  fet- 
tWnients  are  peculiarly  valuable^  anf),  unfortunatel]fj  not  lefe 
weak|  than  worthy  oJF  i>eing  retained.  Thirdiyf  It  is  unlikely 
that  France,  after  lofing  almoft  all  her  dominionti  in  the  Weft 
Ijodies,  would  be  ptepaved  (aa  our  author  thinks,  p.  32^  noie)  to 
unite  with  her  natural  enemy  In  preventing  the  fartlier  progre& 
gt  the  new  Weft  Indian  po^er.  It  is  rather  to  be  aj^rehended, 
tiiat  (he  would  aifift  Aiuenca  in  her  defigns  upon  the  reft  of  the 
iflands.  Laflfyf  The  author  forgets  in  what  ftate  St  Domingo 
has  been  for  thirteen  years  ;  how  long  a  period  muft  elnpie,  after 
the  nominal  reftoratioft  of  the  mother  country's  authority,  before 
a  complete  reeftabliftimerit  of  order  and  confolidation  of  re* 
(burceff  can  be  efiedied ;  how  heavy  a  burthen  the  colony  muft 
in  the  mean  time  prove  to  every  political  movement  ^  and  how 
material  a  diverfion  its  rebellious  population  will  for  many  years 
create  in  all  military  operations  winch  France  may  undertake  in 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  He  has  argued  as  if  that  ifland  were  as 
peaceful  as  it  is  fertile,  and  as  fccure  for  defence,,  or  for  a  point 
pf  attack,  as  any  department  of  th^  ipother  country.  While  wp 
a^Qe  with  him^  in  wifhing  tliat  France  could^  by  any  fafe  means. 
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ht  Aepmed  of  the  colony,  we  conceive  that  mudi  ]fih  ^a^iger 
can  tefttlt  from  her  retaining  it,  than  from  its  being  transferred 
to  the  ni^roes,  or  even  to  the  United  Statesj  poflefledi  as  the 
lederacjr  now  is,  of  Xiouifiana.  And  even  if  France  regaitns  her 
authority  in  the  tilandi  we  are  convinced  k  muft  be  tor  raa^y 
years  a  pledge  of  peaceful  condud,  in  fi>  far  as  its  coounerce 
and  cukivation  may  be  deemed  valuable,  and  in  as  much  as  its  inr 
temal  organiaation  muft  remain  inCecure. 

From  the  commercial  refources  of  France,  our  author  proceeds 
to  confider  her  yrofpdOts  in  a  military  point  of  view.  After  re-» 
iQtfkine  chat  the  national  preeminence,  acquired  by  accidental 
circamSaxices,  fuch  as  the  appearance  of  illuftrious  individuals,  is 
oece&rily  flx»rt-lived,  he  inveighs  againft  the  ^  invidious  do£lrine>* 
as  he  terms  it,  that  a  people,  fighting  in  their  own  caufe,  are 
more  energetic  and  effe^ve,  than  a  nation  contending  for  law- 
ful rulers.  He  maintains,  that  the  rabble  will  always  pafs  from 
•ne  mafter  to  another ;  that  national  fpirit  is  of  no  avails  with» 
Ottt  obedience  to  a  chief ;  and  that  a  country  pofTefles  military 
ikeQ|tfa  exa£ily  in  proportion  to  its  population  and  means  of 
febfiftence.  On  this,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  fpirit 
with  which  a  nation  is  animated,  muft  always  enter  as  an  el.e- 
ment  into  the  calculations  of  the  force  which  may  be  derived 
from  its  numbers  and  wealth.  An  undifciplined  rabbl^^  not» 
indeed,  a  very  dangerous  enemy,  in  whatever  caufe  it  attempts 
to  ad.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  order  mav  eafiiv  be  united 
vith  zeal,  and  that  the  feeling  of  intereft  whicn  infpires  a  mnU 
thude  in  a  particular  cooteft,  may  lead  them  to  a6l  againft  the 
enemy  with  the  force  derived  from  difcipline,  as  well  as  the  vi- 
gour that  may  be  excited  by  the  paflions — may  at  once  increafe 
their  fpirit  of  iubordination,  and  inflame  their  defire  of  conqueft* 
We  fondly  cherifh  fuch  hopes,  more  efpecially  in  the  prefent 
crifis,  becaufe  we  conceive  there  is  no  other  profpedi  of  fafety 
for  England.  ' 

The  natural  advantages  of  France  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
our  author  conceives  to  be  juft  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  thofe 
ef  any  other  continental  territory  equally  extenCve  and  populous* 
Auftria,  he  allows,  may,  with  a  population  of  twenty  miUions, 
maintain  a  peace  eftablifliment  of  260,000  men.  And  France, 
having  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  muft,  by  the  proportion 
juft  now  ftated,  be  able  to  fupport  an  array  of^  450,000.  By  a 
fimilar  application  of  his  rule,  he  eftimatcs  the  war  eftaWifli- 
ments  of  Auftria,  Pruffia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Germanic 
powers,  at  760,000  ^  of  which  370,000  woula  be  necc/Tur/  for 
the  internal  arrangements  of  thofe  ftates,  while  Vrmnce  could 
feod  beyond  the  frontiers  an  afting  army  of  390,c^^  ^^"* 
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)^6  iketrhes  of  the  Rejources^  Infiutnee^  K^pfk 

"  In  point  rf  rerenue,  her  advantage  is  ftill  greater.  *  She  can 
Yaifei  by  an  average  affeffment  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  national  in- 
come, ^  much  as  all  the  other  independent  powers  of  the  conti* 
nent  can  procure  by  a  burthen  of  30  per  cent.  The  data  by  which 
this  part  of  his  calculation  b  fupportedi  are  peculiarly  griatuitou$ 
and  unauthorifed.  How  can  this  man,  or  any  man,  teli,  that  th^ 
Auftrian  landholders  pay  altogether  juft  33  per  cent,  of  their  in- 
come, the  cultivators  or  peafants  50  per  cent.^  and  the  burghers 
20  per  cent.  ?  We  know  that  the  Bavarian  peafantry  have  gene- 
rally been  reckoned  the  moft  opprefled  of  any  in  the  enipire ;  and 
•Mirabeau  computes  ihelr  burthens  at  only  44  per  cent,  of  their 
income,  edimating  the  latter  fo  low  as  5  per  cent,  on  their  ftock. 
But  we  give  almoit  as  little  credit  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  of 
thefe  random  valuations. 

The  military  organization  of  France  is  defcribed  by  our  author 
as  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  call  forth  the  whole  energies  of  the 
-people.  There  are  more  than  fix  millions  able  to  bear'  arms,  and 
two  million^s  and  a  half  of  thefe  are  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  No  degree  of  rank  or  wealth  ex- 
empts men  from  conicription  ;  and  this  evil,  fo  much  inveighed 
againft,  is  only  hard  upon  the  opulent  and  indolent  part  of  the 
community.  We  doubt  extremely  if  the  confcriptiou  be  prac- 
tically of  this  univerfal  and  unfparing  operation.  If  it  be,  the 
danger  from  the  republican  conllitution  is  indeed  imminent  to 
tlie  reft  of  Europe  •,  but  we  imagine  it  muft  be  fhort^ived  in  the 
fame  proportion.  A  ftate  of  things,  more  incompatible  iWth  in- 
ternal ftability  and  the  developement  of  national  refources,  could 
not  eafily  be  figured. 

The  frontier  of  the  republic,  always  ftrong  amj  flanked  as  \% 
now  is  by  the  moft  advantageous  works  (Holland,  Switzerland^ 
and  Italy)',  is  confid^red  by  our  author,  and  wt  think  moft  juftly 
confuler'ed,  as  formidable  to  all  her  neighbours  in  an  unprece- 
dented degree.  Her  colonies,  however  unneceflary  to  a  nation 
pofl'effed  of  fuch  internal  capabilities,  are  extremely  important 
ii3  ftations  from  which  Great  Britain  mav  be  attacked  in  her 
t'^ndereft  point — her  foreign  fettlements  and  trade;  and  as  the 
means,  alfo,  of  commanding  either  the  property,  or,  if  it  ftiall 
be  deemed  more  advantageous,  the  commerce,  of  the  Spanifti  and 
Portuguefe  territories  in  the  New  World.  In  Europe,  we  are 
tt>ld,  that  France  may  foon  add  a  navy  to  her  prefent  enormous 
forces  5  but  that- her  fhips  of  war  will  probably  be  ftill  foundi 
unequal  to  cope  with  thofe  of  Britain— and  that  moft  danger  is 
J^^v>e  apprehended  from  her  light  flotillas,  not  only  in  Europe, 
^^•^^  tUc  ''**^^!^^  '  O"^  author  adds,  that  d«p6ts  are  preparing 
'  "^  nov  ^  ^^^^  ^£  Frai^cc  for  15QO  or  ^000  ligl\t  veffek 

always 


always  to  be  kept  in  reading,  and  that  the  fame  fyftehi  is  to  btf 
extended  to  Ainerica  and  the  Weft  Indies.  This  we  reaUy  bc*« 
lieve  was  written  during  a  period  of  apparently  profound  peace, 
and  deferves  fome  attention. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  fpeculations  on  France,  is  occupied 
4rith  an  inquiry  into  the  line  of  conduct  which  fl^  will  probably 
porfue  towards  the  only  two  powers  which  can  now  give  her  any 
trouble,  Ruflia  and  England.  The  fubftance  of  our  author^s 
opinion  upon  this  interefting  topic,  may  be  compriifed  in  a  few 
fimple  propofitions. 

I.  France  and  Ruffia  are  the  only  powers  in  nmdem  Europe 
that  have  aded  fyftematically  for  any-  confiderable  length  of  time.* 
(He  feems  to  forget  the  whole  hiftory  of  Pruffia.)  ITie  plans  of 
Louis  XlV.  have  now  been  completed  \  the  dependence  of  Spain 
fecured ;  the  fovereignty  of  Holland  acquired,  and  Auilria  great-* 
ly  weakened.  Between  France  and  RnfTia  there  is  only  a  fron- 
ner  and  a  few  neutral  ports.  The  object  of  the  former  is  to 
overcome  the  latter ;  and  for  efie&ing  this,  it  will  be  enough  if 
ihe  obtains  an  afcendancy  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  \  a  confidera- 
tkm  which  fufficiently  explains  her  uniform  repugnance  to  take 
any  joint  meafures  with  Ruflia  againft  the  Porte.     But, 

a.  France  will  begin  by  endeavouring  to  rid  herfelf  of  all  in- 
ciunbrances  which  ihight  hang  upon  her  rear ;  and  will,  there* 
fore,  remain  at  peace  with  Ruflia,  until  fiie  can  fecure  the  de« 
fenfive  ina£iivity  of  Great  Britain.  This  (he  expefts  to  com-* 
mand,  by  affording  no  points  of  attack,  and  by  oompieting  the  ruin 
of  our  miances  \  an  obje<^  eaflly  attainable,  (he  thinks,  by  forcing 
us  to  keep  up  expenfive  preparations,  and  by  excluding  us  from 
die  commerce  of  the  continent. 

3.  Our  author  conceives  the  rupture  of  France  and  Ruflia  to 
be  tlie  moft  fatal  iffue  of  the  prefent  crifis  to  the  other  powers 
of  Europe.  It  muft  terminate  in  the  univerfal  fovereignty  of 
either  one  or  other  of  tliofe  overgrown  ftates. 

We  {hall  now  {hortly  indicate  what  appear  to  us  the  funda- 
tncnul  errors  in  all  thofe  dogmas.  Admitting  that  France  could 
reduce  Britain  to  inactivity  by  the  means  above  *  fpeciHcd,  it  does 
not  feem  to  follow  that  fuch  inactivity  would  be  more  than  tem- 
porary. As  foon  as  the  reft  of  the  plan  was  attempted, — ^as  foon 
as  France  began  to  attack  the  reft  of  the  European  powers, — Bri- 
tain would  be  at  full  liberty  to  repay,  as  ihe  has  often  before 
repaid,  their  cowardly  or  jealous  backwardnefs  in  her  caufe,  by 
making  a  diverfion  m. their  favour,  and  aflifting  them  to  repel 
the  common  enemy.  But  farther — Although  we  were  to  admit 
that  Auftria  and  Pruflia  are  unable,  by  their  union,  to  reCft  the 
power  <^  France  9r  of  RuiBa^  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  tha( 
f  they 


tliey.obtdd  oppofe  no  bsmrier  to  her  attacks  upon  Ruffia^  or  that 
thejr  could  not  give  a  check  to  Ruffia,  were  flie  to  form  the  de» 
Gga  of  penetiadi^  into  the  weft  of  Europe.  And  it  i«  very 
evident,  that  while  the  exiftence  of  thoiie  ftatea  is  continued,  even 
if  diey  are  reduced  to  a  fubordinate  rank,  thej  muft  be  ready 
to  avail  themfehres  of  the  rupture  which  may  uke  place  between 
the  mat  eaftem  and  weftem  members  of  the  federal  conunon- 
weafou  Nay,  fuch  a  rupture  will  even  give  the  ftill  more  de- 
pendent braruches  of  the  community,  die  northern  powers,  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  power  of  throwing  off  that  yoke  under  whicn 
they  at  prefent  groam  While  Britain  is  attacking  France,  and 
while  Spain,  for  example,  (hall  be  able  to  maintain  a  fleet  of 
6xty  fail  of  the  line,  according  to  our  author's  eftimate  (p.  65, 
note),  is  it  not  clear,  that  fo  imporunt  a  ftate  will  find  it  eafv 
to  {hake  off  its  dependence  at  the  firft  diange  of  fortune  which 
may  attend  the  French  arms?  If ,  on  the  other  lumd,  Ruffia 
ihould  remain  mafter  of  the  field,  can  (he  at  once  retain  her 
dominicm  over  the  enemy  whom. (he  (hall  have  fubdued,  and 
forge  chains  for  the  allies  by  whole  affiftance  (he  has  conquer- 
od  ?  We  fee  no  proof  whatever  in  thefe  *  Sketches,  *  that  the 
prefent  (ituation  of  affairs,  di(jnal  as  it  is  in  fome  refoeds,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  lefler  itates  of  Europe,  will  lead  to  a 
total  dereliction  of  thofe  found  and  natutal  prmciples  of  policy 
which  have  bidierto  preferved  the  independence  of  the  chief 
nations  in  the  European  commonw^th* 

We  have  one  more  remark  to  ofler  upon  the  unqualified  li- 
cen(e  of  calculation  which  our  author  uniformly  aflumes,  when- 
ever it  is  neceflary  fbr  his  aigument,  to  exalt  the  probable  force, 
or  wealth  or  energy  of  eimer  France  or  Ruflia.  He  thinks  it 
Efficient  to  confer  the  natural  advantages  of  tho(b  ftates,  and 
to  contemplate  the  tendencv  of  fuch  refources  to  expand  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years.  He  forgets  that  a  proportional  or  a 
greater  augmentation  may  in  the  fame  time  be  preparing  the 
other  ftates  for  coping  with  the  increafed  forces  of  thofe  two 
powers ;  and  that  nothmg  is  more  likely  to  accelerate  this  con- 
temporary progrefs^  than  the  very  circumftance  which  renders 
^t  fo  defirable.  This  confideration  is  too  obvious  to  require  far^ 
ther  illuftration.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  whole  courfe  of  mo- 
dern hiftory  }  it  is  prcfented  to  us  by  a  view  of  the  comparative 
advances  which  the  nations  of  Europe  have  made  in  all  the 
branches  of  their  wealth,  their  accmnplifhments,  and  their  di- 
rect military  power ;  it  applies  to  every  fpeculation  in  which  out 
author  has  indulged— to  his  eftimates  of  manufa^hiring  and 
mercantile  refources,  as  well  as  to  his  eftimates  of  revenue  and 
forces  and  it  tends,  inn&fmaU  dejgree,  to  difpel  the  apprehen- 


Sons  wbtch  htei  gloomy  pencH  fnighf  have  r%V^  in  thofe  wh# 
coitteniids^  \m  very  partial  *  Sketches'  of  our  political  views. , 

n.  Tfane  next  objeA  of  attention  is  the  Ruffian  empire  \  and 
in  tUs  branch  of  his  fpeculations  the  author  has,  in  our  opinioni 
di^laved  both  more  fobriety  and  more  acutenefs  of  thought.  Th4 
intsxmdlory  ob^strationsi  however,  b«ar  the  fame  marks  dl.  a 
prefumptuous  and  hafty  inveftigation,  which  wie  fe  frequemly  re* 
cogxnfed  in  the  former  part  of  his  work.  ' 

He  lays  it  broadly  down,  that  the  interefts  of  Ruffia  (which 
form  the  ifole  guide  of  the  government},  are  as  little  conne£led 
mh  thofe  of  other  nations,  as  the  court  etiquette  at  Peking,  is  with 
tbe  ceremonies  of  the  conclave  at  Rome.  She  has  no  natural 
ally.    Her  frontiers  are 

— <  ooe  half  furrotiDded  with  an  unaavigcable  ocean ;  fix-fevenths  of  the 
other  half  are  covered  with  Afiatic  nations  and  wandering  tribal,  and 
mSfxA  of  the  Baltic  and  Bbch  Sea  ;  the  remaining  part  is  inacoeSble  i 
that  ia»  the  fpace,  we  may  iaj  ifUimas,  between  Riga  atul  0c2a« 
kow,  it  the  only  frontier  the  Ruffian  government  has  to  guard  )  and 
Europe  caoQOt  organize  a  ibrcc  that  could  now  make  any  impreffian  oit 
that  quarter.  Were  the  hero  of  Marengo,  with  all  his  ▼eterans,  op  thi| 
Uak&  of  the  Bon&hencs,  it  is  by  no  means  liktly  that  he  would  riik  i 
jtmrmca  de  Pulumi. '     p.  io8« 

Inftead  of  enumerating  any  of  the  various  arguments  which 
immediately  fu^eil  theafelves  to  refute  this  ilrange  do£brine-«-^ 
ftrange  at  kail  io  the  extent  to  which  it  is  here  puihcd — we  may 
ouly  refer  to  the  greater  part  of  the  fpeculations  into  which  the 
aatoor  has  himfelf  entered  ii>  the  jprecediog  half  of  his  work  i 
more  efpecially  to  the  following  paflage,  U>  Angularly  demonftra- 
tive  of  his  detached  and  exclufive  manner  of  viewing  each  part 
of  his  fubje£^ 

*  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  thiogf»  can  Ruflla  and  repubh'can  France 
go  mutual  iharcrs  in  the  trade  and  government  of  the  Turkifli  empire  I 
This  is  by  no  means  likely  ;  nay,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  it  is  impo£> 
fible.  Which  of.  the  parties  then  is  to  give  up  its  pretenfion  ?  The  ca- 
bifict  of  Peterfburgh  mud  certainly  know,  that  fliould  the  Confolate  be 
illowed  to  alTume  an  afcendancy  at  Conilantinople,  or  to  intemUddle 
io  the  affairs  of  Turky,  the  fate  of  Mofcow  may  again  be  difputed  at 
Puhava  !  '     p.  72. 

We  likewife  find  him  roundly  aflerting,  by  fome  unaccountable 
miftake  or  caricature  of  the  economical  theory,  that  the  inhabit 
tant9  of  any  country  who  live  by  trade  and  manufactures,  ^  ar6 
not  only  themfehres  unprofitable  confumcrs,  but  their  fubfiftenc^ 
and  gains  are  taxes  or  burthens  on  the  induflry  and  confumptio^ 
of  odicrs.  *  (p.  182.)  •  The  cxpcnce  of  this  clafs  in  England  i^ 
ftf ater, '  he  adds,  <  than  that  of  the  whole  Ruffian  army ;  but 
\)^  die  latter  is  now  aqd  then  adding  a  new  kingdom  to  the 

'  empire^ 


extiptre,  the  former  are  depreffing  the  national  fpirlt,'  atid  corrupr* 
ing  the  morality  of  their  country^  '—This  lias  certainly  not  cveo 
the  paltry  merit  of  a  good  paradox,  and  may  be  ranked  with  the 
fiuthor's  own  peculiar  notions  of  the  oom*»trade  or  (he  land^ 
tax. 

The  length  to  which  our  remarks  have  already  extended,  pre- 
vents us  fron\  entering  into  a  minute  difcuflion  of  the  do^rines 
maintained  in  the  diflertation  upon  the  foreign  relations  of- the 
Ru(&an  empire.  Although  we  are  very  far  from  agreeing  with 
our  author  in^the  coocluiipns  which  he  forms  on  this  important 
fub|e£t,  we  think  he  has  ftated  them  with  fome  force,  and,  in 
mai^y  points,  has  argued  the  queftion  with  confiderable  plauiibi- 
lity. — Much  of  his  reafoning  is,  however,  founded  upon  fa^s 
which  we  have  no  opportunity  of  verifying;  and  the  moft  im- 
portant part  of  thefe  fa£b,  the  aflertions  refpcdling  the  contra- 
band trade  of  the  neutral  powers,  confifts  of  fecret  hiftory,  or 
allufions  to  private  anecdotes,  not  authenticated  by  references  to 
a  fingle  name.  We  entertain  more  than  fufpicions  of  his  whole 
informarion  with  regard  to  the  condu<^  of  the  Britifli  diplomatic 
ifl^irS  in  the  northern  courts  during  the  late  war. 

Ruffia,  our  author  maintains,  has  little  or  no  intereft  in  the 
commerce  of  Europe.  Her  immenfe  refources  are  all  internal, 
and  independent.  With  fcarcely  any  frontier  to  defend,  flie  ha? 
the  moft  ample  means  of  annoying  bioth  'Europe  and  Afia.  Great 
Britain  cannot  invade  her  fovereignty  of  the  Baltic,  without  the 
co-operation  either  of  Sweden  or  Denmark,  all  chance  of  obtain- 
ing which  has  been  entirely  loft,  together  with  the  good-will  of 
.the  reft  of  the  world,  by  the  unjuft  and  irritable  condufl  of  the 
late  adminiftration.  He  inveighs  with  peculiar  bittemefs  againft 
the  whole  proceedings  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  fccondary 

towers,  and  particularly,  thofe  of  the  Baltic  ;  arid  accufes  her  of 
rft  forcing  tnpn  into  tnc  arms  of  Ruflia,  and  then  wreaking  up^ 
on  their  heads,  that  vengeance  which  ihe  dared  not  vent  againft 
the  Great  Nonhern  Empire.  He  draws  ^  comparifon  betvi  een 
the  condu£l  of  Britain  and  France  towards  the  allies  whom  they 
wifli  to  gain  over,  ^nd  determines  the  preference  clearly  in  favour 
of  the  latter.— He  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  RufTia  will  foon 
make  an  attempt  upon  our  dominions  in  the  £aft ;  and  recom- 
mends, in  a  verv  earneft  manner,  the  acquifition  of  Brazil  by  this 
country.  All  tnefe  topics,  which  we  have  only  fketched  with 
/concifencfs  as  the  rcfults  of  his  .fpeculations,  are  illuftrated  at 
length,  and  many  of  them  with  much  ingenuity.  We  particular- 
ly refer  to  hi^  remarks  upon  the  condu6k  of  affairs  in  the  Baltic  \ 
Jiis  ftatements  rcfpcding  the:  difficulties,  we  fear  the  infurmount- 
;able  difficulties^  of  repeating  ip  ^t  (quarter  t}ie  naval  campaign 


of  i%qtf  and|  ftUl  niiMre,  ^f'exteTMHng:t)ur  attack^  to'theSwdifli 
or  RnflSan  pons  ;  and  his  obfervations  on  the  means  which  Rtif* 
fiapodefles  of  annoying  our  Eaft  Iivdian  empire.  > 

UL  In  the  fed  part  of  thcfe  *  Sketches, '  entitled,  *  France 
and  llufliai '  we  are  prefcnted  with  a  view  of  the  confequcncc* 
which  may  refuk  to  Great  Britain  from  the  continued  tilliance  of 
tbofe  powers.  It  is  obvious  that  fuch  an  inquiry  mud  inyohre  in 
&  great  meafure  a  repetition  of  the  previous  ipec/ulations^  Wc 
tlntt  only  notice,  in  a  very  general  way,  the  fubilance  of  fuch  of 
our  author's  coiKlufions  as  haVe  not  already  come  under  oprre^ 
view.  .      '  '  » 

He  contends  that- the  two  great  nations  will  endeavour-  to  uttite 
the  Eafl  Indian  powers  againit  Britain,  and  encourage  difaiFedlon 
amciig  tlie  Britiih  and  native  troops  ;thdt  they  will  in  like  man^ 
ner  feducc  the  W^eft  Indian  colbnifts,  l?y  a  promxfe  of  extending 
thdr  market,  and  intimidate  them  by  threats  of  underfeiling,  ov 
of  conquering  them ;  that  they  will  prevent  Great  Britaiji  from 
receiving  fuppUes  of  grain  either  from  Europe  or  America  5  fpare 
nocxpence  to  create  mutiny  among  our  forces,  and  diflenfiwis 
among  our  mantifa^urers ;  and  carry  on  an  uncealing  war  againii 
otir  taanees  in  every  quartet' of  the  globe.  Such  are  thtindinB 
and  feoret  meafures  of  hofU(ity  to  which  we  (hall  be  ^xpbfed  % 
and  in  order  to  counteract  them,  feveral  expedients  are  pointed 
out  by  this  bold  and  ingenious  ■proje<fior.  We  muft  entirely  coni 
querthe  native  prinoes  of  the  f^ninfula^  and,  after  confolidatbig 
car  Indian  empire  by  force,  we  moft  iecurc  its  future  growth^ 
aswell  as  the  corttinuance  0^  fubordinatibn,  by  reforming  the  in- 
Inmal  adminiftration,  deftroying  all  the  fettlements  of  foreign  na- 
tions, and  abolilhing  the  monopoly :  We  muft  at  once  fecure  our 
Weft  Indian  property  and  compel  other  nations  to  permit  a  fPf e 
colony  trade,  by  laymg-  open  the  commerce  of  our  ^wn  fettle- 
ments. At  home,  we  muft  euWvlite  our  wafte  lands,  abolifli  all 
premiums  and  bounties  in  the  pfoVifion  trade,  and  treat  our  fote-s 
with  liberal  attention ;  employing  t>ur  land  troops,  during  peacr^ 
in  national  improvements,  and  our  feamen  in  the  extenfion  of  th€ 
fifiieries.  He  adds,  that  we  ought  perpetually  to  watch  the  opcr* 
ations  of  the  enemy  5  iind  ik>  confider  every  aft  of  preparation, 
not  inftantly  exj>lained,  asa  grburtd  of  hoftility.  The  other  re» 
mcdies  for  the  miuri^  whiefcour  finances  may  fuftain^  are  Vague- 
ly and  unintelligibly  ftated.  '  :   '    .'  ;. 

The  meafures  0/  direa  holjillty  to  which  the  alliance  of  France 
and  Ruffia  muft  expofe  this  country,  are  next  defcribed.  They 
confift,  chiefly,  in  the  formidable  armament  of  above  230  fail  of 
tke  Bne,  between  two  and  three  thoufand  fmall  craft,  and  300,000 
Und  forpes,  by  which  they  will  furrouuj  us  from  North.  Bergen 
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tb  Cwih  ;  *ihm  heimning  tis  it  upon  ^vetf  Alj^  tind  xofnpeBing 
MB  to  cohccntntt  all  our  ftDcogth  at  home ;  while  they  •cany  into 
efieA  their  favourite  fvitpok  of  difmembering  th^  moi^  tfimo^ 
parts  of  the  Kritiih  empire.  In  die  MedtterraDeaTi  a  floet  of  65 
finl  of  the  line,  with  final]  oraft  in  proportionf  will  be  .ftatiofted 
to  piote£t  the  fouth  of  Europe  £rom  our  attacba,  and  to  cover  due 
prG^e£ted  defccat  upon  our  eaftera  fettlcmentfi* .  In  the  weft^^our 
chief  dancer  arifes  from  flotiUas  and  other  light  armaments.  To 
ikfeod  this  ifland,  the  author  decidedly  preforibes  the  plan  of 
mnltiniying  ottr  naval  ftations  jon  the  eaft  €oa&»  and  maintains 
that  the  fyuem  of  blocking  up  an  enemy  in  his  ports,  at  all  timet 
esctrentdy  difficult,  will  be  iliterly  chinaefical  in  <he  jun^iire  ft)W 
tmder  contemplation.  The  fame  objed  m^f  however,  be  attain^* 
cd  with  complete  certainty,  he  thinksi  by  a  Aeet  of  40  fail  flbt"* 
tioned  between  the  Dowhu  and  Buchanncfs,  at  pointa  where  thcf 
may  have  good  anchorage  and  proper  fea*Toom.  The  iccimty  of 
our  afloiirs  in  the  Eaft  and  the  Medtterranean  ia  to  be  commanded 
by  the  pofieflion  of  Malta,  or  fome  fuch  impregnable  ftation  be« 
tween  Toubn  and  the  DaidaneUes.  The  proje^a  of  the  enemy 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  to  be  opposed,  our  ^mfirc  there  augment- 
ed, and  our  whde  dominions,  in  every  quarter  ^f  the  giobe^ 
raifed  both  m  wealth  and  in  roilitairy  flrength,  by  the  acquiGtion 
of  Brazil,  or  of  fome  territory  advfuitaeeoufly  fituated,  and  fit 
for  the  creation  of  a  powerful  army  \  and  b^  maim^ioing,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  right  intelligence  wi^  the  United  States  upon  the 
diftribution  of  the  larger  rilands. 

On  the  many  curious  and  imp<»rtftn[t  queftioQS  to  which  the£e 
variftts  fichemes  give  rife,  we  do  not  purpQf(^  at  prefent  to  ofiev 
any  remarks.  We  mufl:,  however,  obferve,  that  it  would  hfi  im* 
fair  to  judge  ha&ily  of  feveral  of  them,  which,  like  all  projefba 
of  political  change,  when  fuperikially  viewed,  and  detached  Ircan 
the  fa&s  and  arguments  that  lead  to  their  focmatioii,  s^pear 
yery  raib  and  extravagant.  It  feems  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  that 
many  very  plaufible  fpeculations  are  fuggefted  by  our  aoinor  in 
^pport  even  of  what  timid  re^fpners  may  be  diijpoied  to  cail  hi$ 
yrildeft  pro|e£U.  And  we  are  convinced,  that  feveral  important 
confidera(,ifQp%  of  which  he  feems  not  to  have  been  awase,  may 
DC  urged  in  favour  of  the  extenCon  of  our  .colonial  doOdinions,  at 
leail  in  the  New  World— -a  part  of  his  ibcQry  which  will  ppdbar* 
bly  ftartle  moil  of  his  readers. 


AwKi 
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AiT.  IV.  Prize  Efays  and  TranjaStons  of  the  Bigitand  Society  of 
Scvtiawf.  To  which  is  prefixed,  .an  Accoqnt  of  the  Principal  Pro- 
ceedings oJ  the  Society,  iuicc  4  7^9.  By  Henry  M*Kencie  EfcpArCg 
one  (?  the  Diredofs.  Vol.  II.  Edinburgh,  Creech,  HiO,  iind 
Cbaftable/    1803.     8vo.     pp.  556. 

Tn  the  accotint  prefixed  to  the  fiVft  volome  of  thefc  Tratrfae- 
^  tionsi  we  are  informed,  that  the  objeAs  of  the  Society  are^ 
I.  An  inquiry  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Highbnds  and  Iflands 
9f  Scotland,  and  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants :  2.  An  in* 
qoiry  into  the  meana  of  their  inrprotement :  and,  3.  An  atten« 
tioD  to  the  preferyaripn  of  the  language^  poetry,  and  muGc  of 
the  Highlands.  Before  we  proceed  to  particularize  and  to  ex- 
aAine  the  papers  which  are  contained  in  this  fecond  Yblome,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  premifc  a  fe,w  ohfervations  on  eiich  of 
diefe  objeAs. 

It  is  CTident,  that  no  regtthr  and  fyllematic  plan  of  improve* 
ment  can  be  laid  down  or  purfiied,  tintil  the  prefent  fituatton  of 
the  Highlands,  and  of  their  inhabitants,  is  fairly  and  fully  af- 
vcrtained.  "niofe  particular  plans,  indeed,  which  have  been 
foond  to  anfwer,  in  carrying  on  the  improrement  of  other  coun- 
tries, may  afford  fome  |;eneral  principles,  which  mtrft  be  fer« 
Ticeablc  even  in  the  Highlands ;  but  this  diftrift  of  the  empire 
differs  in  fo  inany  material  pbin^  from  every  others  that  the  in« 
formation  which  may  be  derived  from  the  fyfteras  of  improve- 
mcDt  purfoed  in  other  countries,  will  either  be  too  general,  and 
coofeauently  in  a  great  degree  lifelefs,  or,  if  adopted  experi- 
nemally,  will  be  found  in  mtmy  psirticulars  inappKcable,  if  not 
prejudicial.  We  are  therefore  '^fprifed  that,  in  the  two  vo* 
mines  which  the  Highland  Socidty  have  published,  there  is  only 
one  very  (hort  and  unfatisfa£tory  paper  on  the  dbftacles  €0  im» 
provemcnts  in  the  Hij^hlands.  As  we  can  entertain  no  doubt 
of  the  fincetity  and  zeal  of  the  Society,  we  certainly  expediedt 
before  this  time,  to  have  received,  ^  their  hands,  a  full^  okui^ 
and  impartial  account,  not  merely  of  the  foil,  climate,  and  pro^* 
du^e  of  the  Highlands,  but  alfo  ^f  thofe  obdaeles  to  their  im- 
profement,  whjch  are  know'n  to  exift  in  the  prejudices  and  in- 
dolence of  the  peafantry,  and  in  the  ftate  of  dependence  or  vaC- 
falage  in  which  they  are  generally  held  by  their  tackfmeo.  It  » 
abfurd  to  espe^,  that  the  Highland  peafmtry  will  bevinclined 
to  take  the  trduble,  and  to  run  ihe  rifle  of  inttoduciYig  the 
culture  of  wheat,  rye,  cabbages,  &c.  all  of  which  are  recom- 
mended in  thefe  Tranfa£ti6n^,  uhlcfs  it  be  previcMfly  ^fccrtain- 
ed|  from  a  fair  reprefentatixm  of  the  foil  ant!  climate  "df  thrk 
country,  tiot  only  that  they  tan 'be  raifcd,  but  that  rhey  will  iJb 

proda£^i;'« 
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pro^ufUve  o£  ip^rc adrantage  than, can  be  .dcrmed  from  anj 
QthcT  mode  ot  ethplojring  their  ground. 

With, regard  to  the  fecond '^objefl  of  the  Society r-ah  inquiry 
into  the  means  of  improving  the  iiighlands,  we  apprehend,  that 
they  ought,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  proceedings,  to 
have  applied  themfclves  to  the  determination  of  a  few  general 
quefttons,  and  to  have  been  guided,  in.  their  particular  ioquiricsy 
by  the  rcfuks  of  fuch  inveiligations.     In  this  way,  it  appears  to 
us,  that  they  ought,  firft  of  all,  to  have  afcertained,  whether  it 
wouW  be  better  to  extend  the  cuhurc  of  grain,  or  to  teep  the 
Highlai;»d  difttifts  entirely  in  Pqfiu^e^  and  if  the  propriety  anrf 
Utility  of  the  latter  meafure  had  been  determined,  to  have  then 
difcufled,  whether  the  Highlands  ought  to  dc  ftockcd  with  tlaci 
cattle  or  with^^*^.     In  the  Appendix  to  the  fecond  volume,  a 
ptemiiioi.^  pSered  for  the  bert  eflay  on  the  introduflion  of 
(heep  farming.     If  this  qucrtion  had  been  previoufly  difcufled 
with  abiliry  and  fairnefs,  with,  the  afEdance  of  full  information 
refpeding  the  produce  and  population  resulting  from  the  prefent 
agriculture  of  the  Highlands,  the  pages  no>]f  occupied  with  eflajl 
on  arable  hulbandry,  would  have  been  more  ufefuUy  filled  with 
^important  practical  obfcrvations  on  the  proper  breeds  of  (heepf 
and  their  naanagement.     It  .would  not  be  difficult  to  , prove,  that 
by  the  idtroduflion  >of  the  {heep  husbandry,  a  much  greatef 
quantity  of  food  would  be  raifed  at  much  lefs  expcuce,  and 
Mfitfa  much  lefs  labour  ov  riflc^    Theobje£lion  is  ftrong,  merely 
IivheQ  it  appeals  to  p^r  feelings,  or  to  our  national  partiality :   it 
suf'AX  not  bear  to  be  examined  cobly  and  fairly.    Even  if  we  grant 
that  ^e  necefis^y  confequence  of  the  introdu^oh  of  the  fli6ep 
hi^and^ry  would  be,  that  .many  of  the  Highlanders  would  be 
obliged  to  kaye  their  mqumainous  di(lri£^s,  and  feek  employ- 
ment iathe  low  country,  it  may  very  well  be  doubted,  whether 
this  fiop  wouM  not  be  produdive  of  great  national  benefit,  even 
jwitbout  the  facrlfi^eof  any  real  iii^iviilual.  hajppinefs«     At  pre';*> 
Xent,  the  Highlands  afford  a  fcanty  and  precarious  fubGftence  to 
a  thin  popvlation.     The  Higlilanders  .themfelves  are  indolent^ 
J^ecaufe  they  perceive  that  no  exertion  or  labour  can  fcctire  tHcm 
a  fubfidence  from  their  own  foil..   Under  the  (heep  hufbandr^ 
the  Highlands  would  produce  fubGftence  for  at  leaft  four  tinies 
as  many  human  beings  as  they  now  maintain,  while  their  prefeMt 
inhabitants,  if  they  could  not  be  employed  in  their  ontive  doun- 
•try,  might  find  ap  ample  and  much  more  ufeful  .field  for  their 
^xerttoBS  in  a.cUmate  and  io^iX  that  would  more  gcs^tefully  repay^ 
thera»     There  is  great  rfafpn,t'o  believe^  However,  that  thefe 

i>enefitf  jwight  be  obtained^  ^itKout  the  expatriation  of^  thojc 
ndlvidual^  who  ftill.cUngt^  their  in9amain8  witl^  fo  affeAiohafe 
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a  partiality :  if  the  fliccp  hufbandry  were  introduced,  and  tlie 
Sflieries  properly  mahaged,  there  would  be  employment  for 
many  more  people  than  the  Highlahds  now  contain.  The  in- 
troduflion  of  (heep  woiild  fupply  the  raw  material  for  the 
woollen  manufactures ;  arid  the  immenfe  quantitiies  of  peat»  and 
the  powerful  waterfals  that  aboiind  In  all  quartern,  would  fup- 
port  machinery  at  little  expence.  Such  a  fyftem  would  alfo  be 
of  fervice  to  the  other  parts  of  the  ciftpite.  At  prefent,  fome 
bf  the  fined  coiintles  in  England  are  aloioft  entirely  in  pafture^ 
though  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  they  are  well  fiiited  for 
raiGne  grain,  and  that,  if  thus  employed,  they  would  afford 
fabfiftehce  to  ^  miich  greater  niimbef  of  inhabitants  than  they 
now  do.  Ifi  therefore,  the  Highlands  ptodtced  thit  quantity 
of  animal  food  which  thefe  counties  do  at  prefent,  the  latter 
might,  by  becoiiiing  chiefly  arable,  increslfc  the  population  of 
the  country.  It  id  lieceflary,  no  doubt,  that  there  (hbuld  be  a 
certain  proportion  of  every  form  devoted  to  thfe  feeding  of  cattle^ 
ID  order  that  manure  itiay  be  fupplied  for  the  arable  part ;  but» 
perhaps,  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom^  if  thofe 
d!ftri£ls  which  are  fuited  to  the  iraifing  of  grain,  Aould  have  no 
more  than  thdt  propottion  fet  apart  ifor  the  feeding  of  cattle-^— 
and  if  thofe  which,  from  their  foil,  fituatton,  or  climate,  were 
unfavourable  to  grain,  (hould  b^  principally  fet  ap^rt  for  the 
purpofes  of  padure.  Another  tegulationi  not  unconnefted  with 
our  prefent  fnbjeft,  tnay  be  fuggefted  •,  that  ihanufaftures,  in 
order  thai  they  might  intcrfcte  as  little  as  poffible  with  agricul- 
ture, (hotild,  in  geheral,  be  eftablifhed  in  grating  didritts^  where 
few  hands  are  ^required  bjr  the  farmer.  We  apprehend  that  none 
of  our  readers  will  confidet  thefe  remarks  aS  foreign  to  the 
prefent  fubjedl,  i^hatevcr  opinion  they  may  entertain  of  their 
judnefs ;  as,  certainly,  in  eVery  attempt  to  improve  the  High*- 
lands,  it  ought  to  be  rccollefted  that  they  form  but  a  paft  of  the 
empire ;  and  every  plan  or  fiiggcdiort  otight  to  have  reference  tri 
thert,  riot  at  a  ftparatc  whole,  but  as  a  dependent  and  conneftcd 

The  third  objeft  of  the  Society— an  attention  to  the  ptcfetva- 
tion  of  the  JahguagCj  poetry,  and  miific  of  the  Hlgbla^^ds,  we 
conCJer  as  in  a  great  decree  incompatible  with  the  introduftiou 
of  improvement.  A  difTerence  of  language  not  only  prefcnts  a 
formidable  barrier  to  the  introHuflion  of  ufeful  knowledge,  but 
mud  alfo  lend  to  perpetuate  thofe  prejudices  which  it  is  abfo- 
Julely  neccffary  to  dcdroy,  before  any  general  or  pcwnancnt 
;mpro\'ement  can  take  place.  Every  method,  on  the  contrary, 
^mjht  to  be  taken  to  iilemify  the  Highlander,  in  language  and 
fiunnrrs,  with  the  other  inbabirants  of  the  empire;    and  hit 

VQL-'lV.    NO.  7.  •    •  E*  prejudict*, 
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prejudices,  already  ? ery  (Irongi  ought  oot  by  any  means  to  be 
dierUhed  and  continued.  As  the  moft  eSediual  plans  of  im*' 
proTement  mud,  in  the  firft  inftance  at  leaft,  depend  in  a  greac 
meafure  upon  ftrangers,  every  obftacle  which  is  prefented  by  i 
difference  of  language  and  manners,  and  by  the  powerful  pre- 
judices which  the  Highlanders  entertain,  ought  to  be  done  away 
as  fpeedily  and  completely  as  pofCble* 

.  We  ha? e  b^en  induced  to  offer  thefe  preliminary  remarks 
Irom  a  firm  convi£\ion  of  the  import;mce  of  the  ultimate  ob/e£t 
which  the  Society  has  in  view,  and  from  a  wi(h  that  they  may^ 
in  all  their  proceedingSi  clearly  perceive  it,  and  purfue  it  by  the 
moft  direct  and  eSe^ual  means.  We  fliail  now  proceed  ta 
examine  the  feveral  papers  which  compofe  the  fecond  volume. 

The  firft  paper  is  entitled  •  An  Effay  on  Peat,  by'thc  [late}  Rev^ 
Dr  Walker,  Profcffor  of  Natural  Hiftory  in  Edinburgh.  *  This 
/effay,  confiiling  of  136  pages,  contains  much  ufefol  and  curious 
information,  conveyed  in  a  very  loofe  and  defultory  manner* 
That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  chemical  analyCs  of  peat, 
is  very  inaccurate  and  incomplete.  The  reverend  author  appears 
<6  have  been  well  acquainted  with  chemtftry  as  it  eiifted  m  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century  ^  but  either  to  have  entirely  negle£ied, 
or  to  have  learned  very  impet fe^ily,  the  Important  difcoveries 
diat  have  been  made  in  that  fcience  by  the  labours  of  the  laft 
twenty  years,  it  b  evident,  however,  that  whoever  attempts  to 
afcertain  the  chemical  principles  of  vegetables,  ou|;ht  to  have 
made  himfelf  perfeffly  acquainted  with  the  pnetunatic  chemiftry^ 
and  the  analyfis  of  volatile  produfts.  At  the  fame  time,  it  moft  b^ 
confeffed,  that  the  following  obfervations  of  Dr  Black,  contained 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  Walker,  and  given  by  him  m  a  note  to  this 
paper,  are  perfe£Uy  juft  and  carre£^. 

<  The  procefii  hitherto  named  the  chemical  Sbalyfis  of  vegetables,  can- 
not  be  eonfidcred  as  an  analyfis  now,  ((inoe  the  difcoveries  ni  pneumatic 
chemtftry}.  it  b  to  be  viewed  as  a  diftinfUon,  by  which  the  natoriJ 
combination  of  their  principles  is  undone,  and  thefe  prbciples  enter 
into  new  combinations,  very  different  from  thofie  that  took  place  in  the 
vegetable  matter.  In  the  uncorropted  vegetable  matter,  thefe  prtndples 
are  united  together  with  an  arrangement  and  connexion,  of  which  we 
have  not  the  fmalleft  knowledge.  We  only  know,  that  it  is  eafilf 
deftroyed  by  heat  and  by  putrefadion,  which  produce  new  arrangements 
and  combinations  of  thefe  principles,  and  thns  form  compounds  endoed 
with  particular  qualities,  which  did  not  exift  in  the  vegetable  matter 
before.  *    p.  29. 

Among  the  inaccuracies  into  which  the  learned  Do£lor  is 
betrayed,  bv  his  inattentipn  to  thefe  particulars,  we  need  only 
ijpeciiy  the  toUowing.     At  p.  24.  he  fays,  that  '  calcanom  tarib 
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is  known  to  promote  the  putrefaQton  of  animal  and  vegetable 
fttbfiances ; '  and  that  the  peat  of  Lifmore  is  very  putrid,  ia 
confequence  of  its  mixture  with  (he  limeftone  ot  the  ifland. 
Now  if,  by  calcareous  earth,  the  Do£lor  means  carbonate  of 
lime,  he  is  miftaken  in  aflening  that  it  promotes  the  putrefaAtdn 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  If  he  means  quicklime^  the 
inftance  he  adduces  is  not  to  the  point,  as  the  limeftone  in  the 
ifland  of  Lifmore  is  certainly  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Befidest 
in  p.  5c,  he  aflerts,  not  very  confiftently,  that  no  degree  of 
putrefatHon  in  peat  earth  coufd  be  difcovered  from  the  mixture 
of  either  mild  or  cauftic  lime. 

The  Do£bor  aiks  (p.  31.)  why  we  (hould  omit  azote  as  one 
of  the  eflential  elements  of  plants,  as  they  all  afford  volatile  alkali 
00  putrefadion.  The  fa£l  is,  that  no  vegetable  fubftances,  ex- 
cept the  gramineous  and  cruciform  plants  (tetradynamia)  afford 
ammonia  on  putrefaAion. 

After  having  enumerated  and  explained  the  properties  of  peat 
as  a  foil,  the  Do&or  proceeds  to  cpnfider  what  plants  ought  to 
be  cultivated  in  it.  We  have  already  given  it  as  our  opinion, 
that  Che  arable  hufbandry  is  not  fuited  to  the  Highlands ;  and  we 
diink  that  the  peat,  there,  would  be  moft  advantageoufly  emplov« 
ed  as  fuel  for  manufadures  or  for  lime-kilns :  the  Dolor's  oo- 
fervatiofis,  howeyer,  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe  Lowland  proprietors 
or  tenants  who  poflels  peat,  though  even  by  them,  in  moft  cafes, 
peat  wotiM  be  more  profitably  employed  as  a  manure  than  as  a 
fby.  Where  it  can  be  advantageoufly  ufisd  as  a  foil,  we  would 
recommend  the  red  omt,  in  preference  to  die  Friefland,  or  indeed 
any  other  kind.  The  Dodor  feems  inclined  to  think,  that  *bean 
crops  would  anfwer  on  mofly  foils,  as  the  root  of  this  plant  goes 
deep,  and  requires  a  foft  foil :  but  it  is  well  knovm,  that  in  a  foft 
ibil,  the  beani,  though  hnuriant  in  ftraw,  is  by  no  means  pro- 
dvdive  in  feed,  and  wotxld  be  found  a  very  improper  crop  for 
mofly  (bilsu 

In  the  fourth  divifioa  of  the  Dolor's  eflay,  and  in  the  fecond 
paper  in  this  volume,  by  Lord  Meadowbank,  *  On  making  com^ 
poft  dunghiUs  from  poit  mofs, '  very  clear  and  full  diredtons 
are  given  for  this  application  of  peat ;  and  from  die  refults  ob- 
tained by  Lord  Miuulowbank,  in  particutar,  after  repeated  and 
ctreCiit  experiments  with  this  compoft,  we  think  no  farmer  will 
befitMe  to  employ  his  peat  rather  as  a  tnamiit  than  as  a  foil. 

The  third  paper,  *  On  burning  lime  with  peat,  by  Mr  Jona- 
riian  Radcfiff, '  prefents  a  very  clear  detail  of  *a  procefs,  by  which 
p<at  jnayl>e  ufed  to  fupply  die  want,  or  to  prevent  the  confump* 
^^  of  ctrtb  in  lirtie-kilns. 
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The  next  cflay,  *  On  the  cattk  and  com  of  the  Highlands,  by 
Dr  Walker,  *  is  divided  into  five  fcftions.  In  the  firft  fc£^bn  it 
is  admitted,  that  the  crops  of  oats  and  bear  (big)  are  often  much 
damaged  by  bad  feafons ;  and  that  ^  the  mildnefis  of  the  climace 
on  the  coafls  of  the  Highlands  in  winter,  is  greatly  overbalanced 
by  the  want  of  thofe  degrees  of  heat  in  fummer,  which  prevail 
in  the  fouth,  by  a  lefs  early  autumn,  and  by  the  frequency  and 
\i>lenoe  of  the  winds  and  rain. '  (p.  167.)  Surely  thefe  circum- 
ftances  point  out  the  impropriety  of  endeavouring  to  extend  the 
arable  hulbandry  in  thefe  diftritls,  and  tl\e  neceflity  of  effefking 
an  entire  and  radical  change  in  the  fyftem  of  improvement.  The 
Doctor  mull  certainly  be  miftaken  in  affirming,  that  the  bear 
ufually  yields  between  ten  and  fifteen  fold,  notwithftandmg  the 
badnefs  of  the  climate  and  the  wretched  ftatc  of  hufbandry, 
Unlefs,  however,  the  quantity  of  feed  be  fpecified,  tliis  mode  of 
afcertaining  the  produce  is  very  vague  and  uncertain. 

We  ihould  not  wifh  to  ofl?cr  any  flronger  and  more  decifive 
fails  to  prove  the  neceflity  of  removing  black\  cattle,  and  fubfti- 
tuting  (heep,  than  thofe  contained  in  the  fecond  fe<9;ion  of  this 
cflay,  *  On  the  ftate  of  the  Highland  cattle  during  winter.* 
Green  cr^ps,  or  grafles  proper  for  hay,  can  never  be  raifed  in 
fuch  certain  abundance,  as  regularly  to  fupply  the  cattle  from  the 
I  ft  of  February  to  the  end  of  April,  if  the  Highlands,  in  general, 
were  to  be  ftocked  with  them.  Some  fpots,  no  doubt^  might  be 
found,  in  which  winter  food,  and  confequently  black  cattle,  might 
be  introduced  with  advantage ;  but  in  hilly  countries,  and  in  m 
climate  where  the  making  of  hay  mud  be  fo  very  precarious, 
(heep  ought,  in  general,  to  be  preferred. 

The  plants  recommended  by  the  Do£lor  in  the  third  fc£kion« 
are  very  proper  for  fuch  iix>ts  in  the  Highlands  as  ought  to  be  till* 
.fd,  or  kept  m  hay;  and  feveral  of  them  might  be  advantageouily 
cultivated  in  the  Ix)wlands.  Befides  thofe  enumerated,  we  would 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  farmers,  who  are  pofieiled  of 
a  light  fandy  foil,  the  corn  fpurrey  {spergula  arvenfis,)  This  plant 
is  much  cultivated  in  Brabant,  Holland)  and  Germany,  and  is 
found  to  be  a  very  nourifliine  and  acceptable  food  to  cattle,  both 
when  green  and  when  made  mto  hay. 

The  ruta  baga  wa»  introduced  into  Sweden  from  i.apland,  and 
not  from  this  country^  as  the  Do^or  affirms  \  who,^  moreover, 
feeros  to  confound  the  turnip- rooted  cabbage  with  the  Swediih 
turnip*  Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly,  uiat  the  HoStox  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  foil  and  climate  of  the  Highlands,  than 
his  indifcriminate  recommendation  of  beans  and  peas,  wheat,  and 
the  Tartarian  oat.  By  his  own  account,  clay  is  rarely  to  be  found 
in.thefe  diftri^s ;  and  the  moil  common  foil  is  a  oazel  mould, 
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often  participating  largely  of  fand  and  gravel.'  Bean?,  ihereforc, 
wc  ihould  thinky  are  abfolutcly  inadmiOibie.  Tartarian  onts  are 
more  apt  to  be  lodged  than  any  othe^  kind,  and  are  therefore  im». 
proper  in  a  climate  fo  windy  and  wet.  Peas,  which  anfwer  well 
m  England,  are,  in  general,  very  uncertain  and  unprodudlive, 
c?cn  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  Wheat  is  cnth-^iy  out  of  the 
queftion.  In  whatever  parts  of  the  Highlands  the  arable  huC- 
bandry  can  be  followed,  the  following  crops  and  rotation  may^ 
from  their  having  fuccccded  in  fituations  and  a  climnte  very  fimi- 
hr,  be  fafe4y  recommended.  1 .  Turnips,  or  potatoes  drilled  5 
2.  Bear,  or ^  perhaps ^  the  common  Scotiih  barley,  3.  Grafs  feedf, 
confiding  of  clover  and  rye  grafs,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous 
grafles,  which  might  be  found  to  fuit  the  climate  and  foil  \  axxd^ 
4*  Red  oats. 

It  is  abfurd  to  imagine  (p.  202.)  that  feed  com  brought  from 
Norway  would  ripen  in  as  (hort  a  fpace  of  time  in  the  Highlands, 
as  it  did  in  its  native  country  ;  fince  the  eflential  circumftance  is 
wanting  in  the  Highlands,  which  accelerated  its  growth,  viz.  the 
very  great  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  fummer  and 
th^t  of  the  winter,  and  the  fudden  and  permanent  change. 
'  The  two  next  eflays,  by  Alexander  Macnab  and  Duncan  Stew- 
art, containing  •  Obfervations  on  the  economy  of  black  cattle 
farms  under  a  breeding  (lock, '  appear  to  be  written  by  perfons 
of  much  pradical  information,  which  is  conveyed  in  a  plain  -and 
perfpicuous  manner.  The  catalogue  of  difeafes,  to  which  tTie 
Highland  cattle  arc  liable,  prefents  another  powerful  argument, 
why  flieep  (hould,  in  general,  be  introduced  in  their  place ;  as 
we  are  informed  by  Mr  Macnab,  that  *  the  diftempers  incident  to 
Ifighland  cattle,  refult  chiefly  from  fcanty  feeding  and  want  of 
water  in  winter. '  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  (heep  will  live 
and  fatten,  where  cattle  would  ftarve,  and  that  they  require  very 
Sttk  water. 

In  the  feventh  Eflay  by  (the  late)  Mr  Somerville,  clear  and 
decifive  tnfwers,  founded  on  careiFul  obfervations,  and  dire^l 
and  repeated  experiments,  are  given  to  the  inquiries — *  What 
are  the  ftages  of  growth  and  ripenefs,  and  what  are  the  pecu- 
ibr  dates  of  the  weather,  and  other  circumilances,  in  which 
corns,  particularly  oats,  are  rendered  unfit  for  feed,  by  froft, 
or  confiderable  degrees  of  cold,  and  by  what  changes  or  modi'i- 
fications  of  thefe  Sages,  dates  or  circumftances,  do  the  powers 
of  vegetation  remain  unhurt?  Will  oats,  that  are  ill-filled^  or 
iU-ripened  ferve  for  feed ;  and,  by  what  appearances,  can  the 
point  0/  diftindion  between  the  good  and  the  bad  benreadiJy 
a^ertained  ?  • 
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In  the .  *  Obferradons  on  the  obftacW^  to  the  improycmetit  of 
the  Highlondsi'  the  author  partkularlj  notices  ths  diftaoce* 
at  which  many  of  the  faAora  (ftewards)  refide,  and  their  coo« 
fequent  ignorance  of  the  iaprovemems  which  partkulat  dif- 
trials  may  admit  or  reqairei—the.numeroos  commons  |— and 
the  advanuges  which  would  refult  from  long.  kafcS}  and  from 
raifing  plantations  on  the  barren  hills  and  moors. 

Mr  Somenrillei  in  the  Ninth  Eflay,  recommends  the  total  era<* 
dication  of  heath,  where  the  foil  and  climate  will  admit  the 
caltivation  of  any  more  tifefnl  plant ;  and  the  burning  of  it  in 
fuch  a  marniOTy  as  to  dcftroy  the  tou^  hard  parts,  and  to  afford 
room  and  nourifliment  for  the  tender  and  juicy  (hootSf  in  every 
fituation  where  no  plants  of  greater  value  can  be  produced* 
In  order  to  efk£k  the  former  purpofe»  the  heath  ought  to  be 
burnt  in  the  autumn  when  it  is  in  flower,  as  it  may  then  be 
completely  deftroyed*  But,  when  the  obje^  is  to  preferve  the 
root|  and  to  afford  warmth  and  manure  to  the  tender  (hoots, 
the  operation  ought  to  take  place  in  the  fpring.  The  tender 
and  juicy  (hoots,  which  might  thus  be  made  to  fpring  annually 
from  the  burnt  heath,  ought  to  be  ufed  not  only  for  pafturr^ 
as  Mr  Somenrille  direds,  but  alfo  for  hay.  In  S^^eden  this 
practice  is  commonly  followed,  and  found  to  anfwer. 

Mf  Angus  McDonald,  in  his  paper  '  on  manufactures* '  offers 
fome  judicious  obferrations  on  the  linen  and  woollen  manufaoi 
tinres  of  the  Highlands  ;-*-point8  out  the  advantages,  which  they 
enjoy  in  thofe  refpeAs  i— and  fuggefts  feveral  different  modeS( 
in  which  they  might  be  improved  and  extended*  We  perfe&ly 
agree  with  him,  that  the  Highlands  might,  by  proper  manage.* 
ment  and  encouragement,  become  the  feat  of  valuable  wooUon 
manufadutes ;  but  wc  imaginct  in  that  cafe,  that  the  railing 
and  manu£a£lurtng  of  ffaa  would  be  generally  given  upt  as  com« 
paratively  uncertain  and  unproductive.  We  are  furprifed  that 
be  flK>uld  lay  it  down,  as  ^  a  fundamental  maxim  ia  commerce, 
that  no  manufa^re  can  be  firmly  e(Ubli(hed  in  a  coontrjc 
which  does  not  produce  the  raw  materials  which  it  employs, ' 
p.  242.  What  maoufa£l\;re.  is  more  firmly  eftabliffiedi  and  the 
fource  of  employment  and  wealth  to  a  greater  number  of  per* 
fons,  than  the  cotton  manufa&urts  of  iancaibire  and  Glaf^ 
gow  i  In  dise^  oppofition  to  what  he  la^a,  lefpe^iog  tin: 
iprofit  arifing  from  h^t,  we  can  pofitively  afl^rm,  that  they  are 
unprofitable  in  a  climate  much  more  Catourablc  than  that  of  the 
Highlands,  p.  149. 

The  two  next  papers  contain  <  the  plan  of  an  inlaod  village^ 
by  the  Reverend  Robert  Rennie ;  and  remarks  on  the  pia%  oy 
Colonel  Dirom. '    This  plan,  ^  altered  according  to  the  ft^g* 
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^ftiont  of  the  Colonely  would  certainly  be  well  calculated  t» 
tecuTC  healthy  cleanlincfs  and  convenience,  all  of  which  are 
Tcry  much  negle£led  in  the  villages  of  Scotland :— •but,  till  ma* 
nufadttres  are  cftabli(hed|  it  feetus  premature  to  be  either  build* 
ing  or  planning  villages.  We  emircly  agree  with  Mr  Reunie^ 
that  in  a  manufa£lunng  village,  it  is  much  better  that  every  feu- 
ar  :(every  perfon  who  pays  a  ground  rent)  fliould  have  only  half 
as  much  as  he  might  wi(h  to  have,  than  a  finglc  rood  too  much^ 
p.  262.  Where  mamifadores  are  introduced,  the  divifion  of 
labour  ought  to  be  as  complete  as  poflible ;  but  if  every  manu* 
fadurer  poflefles  an  acre  or  more»  either  his  ground  or  nis  pro* 
leffional  bufinefs  fnuft  be  negleded  ;  and,  if  he  hire  the  labour 
of  another  perfon,  the  produce  of  his  l^tid  will  moft  probabl]^ 
coft  him  more  than  its  real  value. 

In  the  *  Extra&s  from  an  EiTay  on  the  Natural,  Commercial^ 
end  Economical  Hiftory  of  the  Herrings  by  Dr  Walker, '  we 
meet  with  almoft  all  the  fads  which  are  known  refpeding  the 
natural  hiftory  of  this  fifh  ; — a  very  long  and  tedious  hiftorical 
juxount  ol  the  herring  fifhery  froln  its  commencement  in  the 
fourteenth  century  to  1786  \ — and  an  enattieration  of  the  caufe8» 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Do£lor,  hai^e  lately  rendered  thta 
fiOiing  fo  unproduAive.  One  of  the  caufes,  it  feems,  it  our 
injudicious  imitation  of  the  Dutch,  in  fifhing  with  large  veflels : 
we,  on  the  contrary,  are  diipofed  to  coincide  with  Mr  Ueadrick, 
who  maintainSf  in  a  paper  which  will  afterwards  be  conGdered^ 
that  if  thefe  large  veflels  were  employed  by  us,  as  the  Dutch 
employ  them,  in  fiOiing  in  the  open  fea,  herrings  might  be  ta* 
ken  during  more  months,  and  at  a  time  when  they  are  in  the 
higheft  perfedion.  The  buifes,  at  prefent,  to  which  alone  the 
bounty  is  given,  are  employed  only  in  the  lochs  %  and,  when  x 
{ho:)l  of  herrings  appear,  fend  out  their  boats  in  fuch  numbers, 
and  with  fo  much  confuGon,  that  they  are  both  in  a  great  raea* 
fare  unfuccefsfnl  themfelves,  and  prevent  the  crews  of  thofe 
veflels  which,  on  account  of  their  fmall  fize,  are  not  allowed 
the  bounty,  from  attempting  to  fifh  at  the  fame  time. 

We  are  ftroogly  difpofed  to  queftion  the  policy  of  granting 
any  bounty  :  but  if  it  be  continued,  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
buiTes,  on  the  exprefs  provifion,  that  thev  go  out  into  the  open 
fea,  and  diere  follow  the  Dutch  mode  ot  fifhing ;  perhaps  a  £• 
iiilar  bounty  ought  to  be  given  to  undecked  veflels,  which  alone 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  lochs.  The  method, 
vhlch  has  been  long  pja£lifed  near  Gottenburgh,  and  which, 
en  a  fmaller  fcale  has  lately  been  fuccefsfully  adopted  on  the 
Fife  coaft,  would  moft  probably  anfwer  in  the  Highland  lochs* 
|n  ibe  Bcighbourhood  of  Gottenburgh,  eight  boats,  each  con- 
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tainmg  two  of  tl^rcc  fi(hcrmer),  dra^^  one  large  net,  enclofing  ^ 
ihoal  of  herrings.  Into  a  creek  or  fmall  bay,  and  the  fifli  being 
ihovclled  ou  the  fhore,  the  boats  refume  their  work.  The  ad- 
vantages of  thi^  n>ode|  Qver  that  con^monly  pra£lifed|  are  evident 
and  important. 

Wc  are  furprifed  that  only  ponjeftures  arc  offered  on  the  foo4 
of  the  herrings.  As  the  food  loon  t^econoes  imperceptible  in 
their  (lomachs,  from  their  (Irong  digeRive  powers,  it  is  indee4 
impo^Tible  to  afcertain  all  the  kinds :  but  it  is  well  known,  that 
a  tmall  fpecies  of  crab,  the  cancer  hulccum^  which  abounds  io 
^be  north  feas,  is  devoured  by  them  \\\  great  (quantities. 

We  ponfider  it  necciTary  merely  to  popice  and  to  recommend 
the  two  next  papers  *  On  the  different  forts  pf  herrings  which 
frequent  the  coaf^s  of  3.cot]and  \  with  obfervations  on  the  pre- 
icut  mode  of  condu£ling  the  herring  fifliery,  by  Mr  ft^'Kenzicj  * 
. — and  *  An  account  of  the  Dutch  herring  fifhcry,  with  the  pl^- 
cart  of  the  dates  pf  Hol^nd  refpe£ling  it. '  Th^  latter  papcf 
ougI}t  to  be  circulated  as  widely  as  poflible,  atid  followed  a$ 
clofely  as  a  difference  of  circumftances  will  admit. 

In  the  four  papers  *  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Salmon, 
by  Dr  Walker,  Mr  Mackenzie,  Mr  Morrifoni  and  Archibald 
JDrumxnond  £f(). '  the  fafis  and  conjectures  brought  forward 
arc,  in  general,  rather  curious  than  ufeful  in  a  pradiical  point  of 
view.  This  obfervation  applies  principally  and  moft  ftron^ly  to 
Dr  Walker's  paper,  which  is  charaflerifed  by  the  fame  luultSy 
as  thofe  papery  of  his  which  we  have  already  noticed.  It  is  full 
and  ipinute.  even  to  tedioufnefs,  in  that  part  ^yhiqh  can  be  in- 
terelling  only  to  tjic  naturalil^ ;  Mrhile  it  is  defeciive,  o|r  merely 
conjectural,  with  regard  to  thofe  circumftances  which  may  b^ 
ufctul  to  the  falmon  fiflieries.  As  the  Doclor  appears  to  nave 
/icrivcJ  moft  of  his  information  from  books,  and,  in  fome  in- 
flances,  to  have  carelcfsly  received  it  from  the  unexamined  and 
uncompared  tcftimony  of  others  \  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
net  only  differs  from  the  other  gentlemen,  but  advances  wliat 
rcfledlion  might  h'^vc  taught  him  could  not  be  the  fa<3.  In 
"f^^  349,  he  dcfcril^cs  the  ridge  which  is  raifed  by  the  falmon 
ovev  Uic  place  where  they  depofit  their  fpawn,  as  from  *  threii 
to  five  inchcb  high. '  Now,  it  is  evident,  ihut  as  this  depoiitatioa 
always  takes  place  where  the  ftrcam  is  rapid,  the  ridsje  and  the 
fpawn  would  foou  inevitably  be  Iwept  away.  Mr  Drummond 
(whofc  efiay  fully  deferves*  the  characlor  given  of  it  by  the  edi- 
tor, p.  -^0^'  note),  rc£l:ific6  this  miftakcit  notion,  (in  wnich,  how- 
ever, the  Do£lor  is  joined  by  all  thofe  naturalifts  who  read,  ra- 
ther than  obfe;:ve  and  examine),  and  exprefsly  afferts,  that  the 
j^iuv;!,  uiiuur  wiikch  t!ic  fp^wn  is  cLpolkcJ,  is  al\Aniy&  kvellccl 
'        '  '    "  with 
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^ith  a  wonderful  nicety  (p.  402).  If  ,Mr  Morrifonbc  corrcftf  in  . 
aflcrtine  that  the  operation  of  (pawning  lads  eight  or  ten  days 
(p.  390),  we  fhould  be  inclined  to  diiTent  from  the  commonly 
rccci^  opinion,  that  the  fpawn  is  laid  all  together  in  holes, 
and  then  covered  with  gravel,  fincc,  if  it  were  left  fo  long  un- 
covered, it  would  neceflarily  be  carried  away  by  the  (Ircam. 
Some  naturalifts  have  been  induced,  from  careful  obfervation,  to 
maintain,  that  the  fpawn  is  not  covered  up  at  all,  but  fufFcred  to 
float  down  the  ftrcam  till  it  naturally  finks  to  tlie  bottom. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  know  all  the  animali 
vhich  are  deftruftive  to  the  falmon,  the  porpus  {^delphinus 
fhocitna)  and  the  foal  {phoca  vitul'ma)  ought  to  have  been  mcn- 
doncd  by  Mr  Drummond  (p.  400),  The  former  is  often  feen 
cruizing  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  and  not  only  deflroying 
the  falmon,  but  preventing  them  from  entering  the  river.  The 
latter  fometimes  purfues  the  falmon  a  confidcrable  way  up  the 
river :  they  are  alfo  equally  inveterate  and  dcftrudive  enemies  of 
the  herring. 

Mr  Melvill,  in  his  paper  *  On  the  Fiflieries  of  Scotland, '  re- 
commends that  the  mode  of  firtiing  for  cod  and  ling  purfued  by 
the  Englifli  and  Dutch>  (hould  be  adopted  by  the  Scotch.  Th«' 
(ingle,  undoubted,  and  glaring  faft,  tliat  the  former  nations,  by 
their  fuperior  ingenuity,  carry  away  immenfe  quantities  of  the(e 
j  6fti,  from  the  very  coafls  of  the  latter,  proves  the  propriety  of 
,  this  admonition.  The  remarks  already  offered,  make  it  uune- 
ceiTary  to  analyfe  or  examine  the  latter  part  of  this  paper,  which 
relates  to  the  herring  filhery. 

The  Rev.  James  Headrick,  in  his  paper  *  On  Improvements  in 
the  Highlands,  *  appears  carefully  to  have  examined  the  country, ' 
before  he  offered  his  fuggeftions.  They  are,  therefore,  much 
more  wortliy  of  attention,  than  the  crude  ideas  and  fanciful  fpe- 
culations  of  thofe,  who  have  no  accurate  or  praftical  knowledge 
1  of  £he  ftate  of  the  country.  The  lad  fe<^ion  of  this  effay  offers 
to  our  view  a  very  probable  fource  of  employment  and  wealth, 
and,  perhaps,  the  mod  proper  application  of  the  vad  quantities 
pf  peat,^  in  the  Highlands.  Mr  Headrick  propofes,  that  an  ex-. 
periment  fhould  be  tried,  to  afcertain  *  whether  charred  peat 
might  not  anfwer  as  well  in  rendering  iron  malleable,  or  in  con* 
verting  it  into  deel,  as  charred  wood, '  (p  466).  If  it  were 
{bund  to  anfwer,  iron-dones  and  bog-ore  of  iron  might  be  ob- 
tained in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  die  Highlands.  We 
have  already  expreffed  our  doubts,  now  far  the  raifing  and  manu- 
faduring  of  flax  or  hemp,  which  Mr  Headrick  recommends, 
would  be  pradicable  in  the  Highlands,  or  defireable,  after  the 
yooUyn  manufaftures  were  firmly  and  generally  edabliilied.    We 

da 


do  not  percehre  how  it  caa  ^  have  been  clearly  demonfiraUi^  diat 
the  mode  of  occupying  land,  which  renders  it  capable  of  yielding 
the  ^reateft  rent  to  the  proprietor,  is  alfo  moft  beneficial  to  the 
pubbc, '  (p.  455)-  Failure  land,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
yields  as  much  rent,  as  arable  land,  to  the  proprietor  \  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  confidered  as  equally  beneficial  to  the  public  }  fince  an 
acre  under  tillage  will  fupport  many  more  people,  than  an  acre 
tn  pafture.'  The  propriety  of  converting  the  Highlands  into  fheep 
walks,  ought  not  to  be  reded  on  this  principle,  which  is  not  oraw 
in  many  inftances  falfe,  but  will  always  be  regarded  ^th  a  fu^ 
piciotts  eye  by  the  bulk  of  manldnd.  No  doubt,  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  die  llifihlands,  it  is  per£e£Uy  true,  fince  a  fheep  fann> 
producing  fubfiftepce  for  too  people  with  the  labour  of  ten, 
which,  ^raile  under  tillage,  or  (locked  with  cattle,  coidd  not  fop- 
port  thirty  people,  though  they  all  laboured  on  it,  mud  of  co^rfe 
^ffbtd  a  higher  rent  to  the  landlord,  and  benefit  the  public  in  a 
(till  greater  degree;  as  the  labour  of  the  twenty  fpare  hands 
may  be  rendered  more  profitable  and  fuccefsfuK 

'tht  lad  paper  contains  an  ^  Account  of  the  Culture  and  Prodtice 
of  a  Field  of  Potatoes  in  the  ricinity  of  JLeith,  *  communicated  bj^ 
Jtames  Bell,  Efq. 

The  '  Account  and  Defcription  of  the  Manner  of  Peparing  any 
f^rdinary  Ship's  Boat,  fo  as  to  render  it  in  the  highed  degree  ufefol 
in  Prcicrving  Lives  in  cafes  of  Shipwreck,  bv  the  Rev.  James 
Bremner, '  ccMitained  in  the  Appendix,  promifes  to  be  of  great 
ixtility;  as  the  Society,  after  having  received  a  very  favourable 
report  of  the  boat  from  feveral  competent  judges,  who  examined 
and  tried  it,  hav^  dire^ed  copies  of  a  defcription  and  delineation 
of  it  to  be  lent  to  the  different  Tea-ports  of  Scotland. 

On  die  whole,  we  confider  the  DifTertations  on  Rural  Economy, 
which  occupy  a  great  part  of  this  volume,  as  almod  entirely  in* 
applicable  to  the  date  of  the  Highland  didri(^s,  and  unneceflary 
'in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  More  full,  accurate,  and«inw 
partial  pra£lical  information  mud  be  obtained,  before  any  general 
or  permanent  fydem  of  improvement  can  take  place  in  tne  High« 
lands.  The  prejudices  and  indolence  of  the  peafantry,  and  the 
feudal  intereds  of  the  hndlords,  mud  not  be  fuffinred  to  interfere 
in  the  fmalled  degree,  (f  work  cant^ot  be  found  for  the  former  in 
H^ir  native  country,  it  will  be  much  better  for  the  public,  and  ulti- 
mately for  themfelyes,  that  they  (hould  go  where  it  can  be  found^ 
fhan  mat  they  ihould  continue  to  exid  and  multiply  in  indolence 
and  wretchednefs  at  home,  ndthcr  able  to  fupport  themlelyes,  ndv 
filling  diat  others  diould  take  their  place.  But  we  apprehend  no 
removal  would  be  necefTary :  The  iheep  hufl>andry  would  bring 
in  with  \\  man\rfid^ureS|  and^  confeoucntly,  villages  and  towns ; 


which  tt  ia  Yain  £ar  the  Society  to  phn^  or  the  propricton  to 
biiiUU  (except  on  the  fea-coaft  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fiiherics))  while  the  prcfent  fyftcm  of  huftindry  is  followed.  The 
landed  intereft  ought  ccruinly  to  confider.the  increafe  of  ren^ 
which  the  flieep  hufbandry  would  introduce,  ^9  a  foffictent  com^ 
pcniation  for  the  lofs  ox  their  feudal  hpnours,  powex:»  and  at* 
tmdance. 

If,  befide  an  entire  change  in  the  fyftcm  of  huibandry,  the 
fiih^ics,  and  the  manufadlurcs  of  woollen  and  bar  iron  werf 
properly  eftabli0ied  and  regulated,  the  Highlands,  inftead  of  being 
thinly  peojded  with  an  indolent  and  wretched  race,  would  become 
the  tDpde  of  induftry  and  cooifor^  and  fupport  an^inciealed  popi^- 
ktion,  not  only  in  its  own  mountaiBous  ciftrt£iS|  but  o?er  emry 
part  of  the  empire. 


Ajlt.  V.  jf  Comparative  Vuvj  of  tie  PubRe  Fmanceif  from  the  begin* 
9mg  to  the  chfe  of  the  late  Aimmftrotiom*  By.  William  Morgat>»  f.  R.  flL 
Secoad  Edition*  With  a  Sapplcmcnt,  coritainiDg  an  account  ol  ihe 
Manageoieot  of  tht  Fiaancet  to  the  prefcnt  tine*  Loodon.  XK>n|^ 
man  &  Reea.     1803.    8vo.    pp.  115. 

CucH  of  our  readers  as  intcreft  themfelves  in  the  £nancial  affaiif 
^  of  Great  Britain,  muft  be  well  acouainted  with  the  writing! 
of  this  acute  and  diligent  calculator.  The  trad  now  before  uSp 
may  be  confidered  as  a  continuation  of  his  ^  Fa£]Ls, '  publiflied 
in  the  year  1796.  The  objeft  of  both  thefe  performances,  \$ 
to  fubftantiatc  the  charge  of  extreme  profuHon  of  the  public 
money  againft  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  9  and,  ua 
both,  nearly  the  fame  mode  of  demonftration  is  adopted.  Our 
author  details  the  various  items  of  the  national  expenditure-^^the 
loans  negotiated  for  providing  fuppHes — the  differences  betweea 
the  fums  received  and  the  debt  created — the  permanent  additiofi 
to  our  public  burthens  in  confequence  of  the  augmented  debt*-n 
and  the.  flownefs  of  the  procefs  of  liquidation,  when  compared 
vith  thefe  augmentations.  He  lays  before  us  a  full  view  of  a)) 
thofe  circumltances  of  lofs  and  burthen,  and  comparts  their 
extent,  during  the  laft  war,  with  their  extent  during  the  Seven* 
years  war,  and  the  American  war.  He  finds  that  the  amount 
of  the  loiTes  incurred,  and  burthens  impofed  in  confequence  of 
|he  financial  operations  which  the  late  conteft  rendered  oece/fiiry^ 
f  xceed  in  a  very  great  proportion  the  fimilar  lofles  and  burthens 
fntatkd  upon  the  country  by  the  two  preceding  wars,  even  after 
all  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  different  durations  of  the 
^o&ilities  ^1  the  three  periods  \  and  he  infers^  that  the  miniftets 
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binder  whofc  aafpiccs  fuch  operations  were  carriod  on,  arc  cri- 
*titlcd,  beyond  any  former  adminidration,  to  the  appellation  of 
Extravagant ;  that  the  late  war  has  been  ruinous  beyond  all 
previous  example ;  and  that  the  accumulated  burthens  of  this 
country  have  now  brought  it  to  the  very  brink  of  deflruflion. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  follow  Mr  Morgan  through 
all  the  ftatements  by  which  he  fupports  thefe  general  pofitiona. 
We  {hall,  however,  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  fhort  ab(lra6^  of  the 
refutts  of  his  calculations,  which  are  formed  apparently  with 
frreat  accuracy,  and  are  certainly  detailed  in  a  very  diftinft  and 
l^aminous  manner.  We  fliall  then  ftatc  the  general  objeftions 
which  we  have  to  urge  againft  the  concludons  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  found  upon  thefe  premifes. 

I.  The  chief  expences  of  a  war*e(lablifhment,  are  thofe  of  the 
%xvaj%  navy,  and  ordnance.  The  average  amount  of  the  annual 
charges  referable  to  thefe  heads  during  the  five  years  of  war 
from  1755  to  1759  (both  inclufive)  was  fomewhat  lefs  than 
^,8oo,oooL  *,  the  greateft  expenditure  in  any  one  year  was  above 
13  millions;  and  tiie  whole  a£tual  expence  of  that  period,  ex- 
ceeded the  whole  eftimated  expence  in  the  proportion  of  1.43  to 
I  nearly.  The  average  amount  of  annual  charges  during  the  five 
Tears  of  war  from  1778  to  1782  (both  inclufive)  was  fomewhat 
fefs  than  17,600,0001.;  the  greateft  annual  expenditure  about 
2 17  millions;  and  the  proportion  of  the  whole  a£lual,  to  the 
vrhole  eftimated  expences,  nearly  that  of  1.76  to  i.  The  average 
of  the  annual  charges  during  the  five  years  of  war  from  1793  to 
1797  (both  inclufive),  was  above  25,800,000!.;  the  grcateft 
yearly  expenditure^  about  29^  millions;  and  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  a£lual,  to  the  whole  eftimated  expences,  that  of  1.92 
to  I.  In  the  five  years  from  1798  to  1802  (both  inclufive),  the 
average  yearly  expenditure  was  above  29,400,000]. ;  the  greateil 
annual  expence  upwards  of  34  millions ;  and  the  proporjLion  of 
the  whole  a£tual,  to  the  whole  eftimated  expences,  that  of  1.27 
to  r  nearly.  * 

II.  In  order  to  defray  thefe  extraordinary  expences  of  the  war 
eftabliftiment,  loans  to  a  great  amount  have  always  been  required. 
During  the  Seven-years  war,  from  1756  to  1762  (both  inclufive), 
48,600,0001.  were  raifed  in  this  way ;  during  the  American  war^ 
(1776  to  1782,  both  inclufive),  57^  millions  were  borrowed  1 
during  the  nrft  feven  years  of  the  late  war,  141  millions,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  Imperial  loan ;  and,  during  the  three  laft  years, 

nearly 

•  In  tbc  cxtraordinarfes  of  this  period,  are  reckoned  various  fubfidies. 
VIZ.  the  Imperial,  Rufljan,  Portugueze,  and  Bavarian,  which  are  ail 
charged  to  the  aroiy  cxtraordinarics. 
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ticatlj  76  milttons  were  raifcd  in  the  fame  manner.  WKcri  thcfe' 
▼ail  Aims  w^re  borrowed,  the  credit  of  government  was  alraoft 
always  fo  low  as  to  rendeV  neclefiary  the  creation  of  a  confider- 
ablc  fi£\itious  capital  of  debt.  In  this  way,  the  country,  it>  ^ 
confcquence  of  its  diiEculties,  and  of  the  fcarcity  of  capital^ 
came  to  be  loaded  with  a  debt  liiuch  greater  in  amount  than  the 
money  really  received  from  the  lenders  5  that  is  to  fay,  it  became 
bound  to  pay  intereft  for  mori  than  they  actually  advanced,  and 
could  only  redeem  the  principal  at  par,  by  paying  the  whole 
nominal  amount.  Calculating  the  annuities  according  to  their  , 
value  at  the  period  of  their  commencement,  the  difference  be*  , 
tween  the  funded  debt  created,  and  the  money  received,  was, 
during  the  Seven-years  war,  near  9 J  millions;  during  the  Ame- 
rican war,  near  29  millions ;  during  the  firft  feven  years  of  the 
hft  war,  about  77^,  exchifivc  of  the  lofs  on  the  Imperial  loan  ; 
and  during  the  laft  three  years  of  that  war,  above  39. 

III.  For  paying  the  intereft  and  other  yearly  expences  of  the  • 
debt  thus  contra^lled,  various  permanent  taxes  have  become  ne- 
ceflary,  befides  thofe  extraordinary  contributions  which  were 
levied  during  that  part  of  the  laft  war  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  raife  the  fupplies  within  the  'year.  The  burthens  im-*  . 
pofed  in  confequence  of  the  debt  incurred  during  the  Severi* 
years  war,  amount  to  above  i,900|OOol. ;  the  American  war 
added  nearly  3:J^  millions ;  the  feven  fiift  years  of  the  laft  war 
rendered  an  increafe  of  nearly  6^  millions  neceflary ;  and  the 
three  laft  years  of  the  war  entailed  upon  the  country  a  farther 
load  of  above  2,900,0001.,  not  including  the  income  tax,  upon 
which  upwards  of  56  millions  were  fccured,  and  the  repeal  of 
which  rendered  new  permanent  taxes  requifite  ;  fo  that  the 
permanent  addition  made  to  the  publie  burthens  by  the  loans  of 
the  feven  firft  years  of  the  late  war,  may  be  reckoned  at  above 
7}  millions,  and  the  addition  occafioncd  by  the  three  laft  years, 
at  more  than  3{-  millions. 

We  {hall  now  endeavour  to  exhibit,  in  the  form  of  a  Table, 
a  comparative  view  (according  to  the  foregoing  details)  of  the 
expences,  debts,  and  public  burthens  which  have  been  occafioned 
by  the  three  laft  years;  afiiiming  the  ftatements  for  the  Seven*  ' 
years  war  as  unity,  except  wlirrc  a  proportion  is  given. 
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This  Tabic  condenfes  the  whole  argument  which  can  be  drawn 
i^gainft  the  late  war,  and  the  financial  operations  that  acoom* 
panied  it,  from  contrafting  its  expenccs  with  thofe  of  the  glorioua  » 
conteft  which  gained  America  and  India,  or  with  thofe  of  the 
diiaftroos  ftruggle  which  deprived  us  of  half  our  foreign  domi* 
nioos,  and  (hook  the  whole  empire.  By  comparing  columns 
I,  QI,  V,  and  VI,  an  eftimate  is  eafiljr  formed  of  the  relative 
^cAs  produced  by  the  three  wars,  during  the  fame  period  <A 
five  years;  a  comparifoo  of  columns  11,  IV,  and  VII,  exhibits 
ihe  relative  efieds  of  the  wars  during  the  fame  period  of  fovea 
years  \  and  the  VIIL  column  continues  the  comparifon  through 
the  laft  three  years  of  the  late  war.  AlFMr  Morgan's  accufations 
agsinft  the  late  adminiftration,  derived  from  comparing  it  with 
former  miniftries,  are  therefore  comprehended  in  this  Table  ^ 
while  the  whole  cafe  is  thus  brodsht  forward,  as  well  as  the  part 

I         bvourable  to  his  fide  of  the  queftion. 

I  <  From  theCe  ftatcmeDts  (fays  our  author)  the  predeceflbrs  of  Mt 

Pitt,  by  a  fyftem  of  progreffive  cxtravagaoce,  appear,  duripg  the  courfe 
ef  a  century,  to  have  accumulated  a  debt  of  two  hiwdred  aod  thirty* 
two  miUioos,  whidi  their  more  prodigal  fucceflbr,  in  icventeen  years, 
has  iocreafed  to  more  than  five  hundred  miUtons.     Compared,  therefore, 

;         with»4hofe  of  the  late  minifter,  how  weak  and  contemj^tible  are  all 

\  former  exertions !  The  mafi  which,  in  other  hands,  required  one  buQ« 
dred  years  for  its  formation,  has,  under  his  maoagesient,  been  doubled 
a  one  twentieth  part  of  the  time ;  and  the  nation,  long  accuftomed  to 
rqgaid  the  approach  of  the  debt  to  one  hundred  millions  as  an  q>pr(4ich 
to  certain  bankroptcy  and  ruin,  have  been  led,  by  the  experience  of  his 
admioiftratioo,  ts  bdtevc  that  p«riUtc  credit  is  almoft  as  bouidlefs  as 
Bwiifterial-prtfftiflctt.  BefidA  the  addition  of  three  hundred  millions  to 
the  finded  debt  of  the  kingdom  within  the  laft  eight  ycats,  a  fiirtber 
fim  o£  fix  miUioiN  Sterling  has  beeo  anniidUy  raifed,  from  the  year 
179^  by  triple  aftfiments,  voluntary  contributions,  income>taX|  convoy* 

I  daiy,  and  other  meafures  of  finance,  cquaUy  new  and  extraordinsry* 
Had  tbcte  enormous  fumt  been  procured,  like  the  reft  of  the  fuppUesy 
by  the  ufeal  method  of  a  loan,  it  would  have  appeared  that  the  ex? 
pcaditve  of  the  prefeot  war  had  already  added  id>ove  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miUioos  to  the  capital  of  the  Public  Debt,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miUioosmore  than  all  the  wars  that  have  defined  the  country 
fiacc  the  |levolntion« '     p.  13.  14* 

The  means  by  which  the  late  miniftry  were  enabled  to  borroiir 
foch  vaft  fums,  and  to  provide  for  the  intereft  of  the  loans,  are  dif-« 
caied  by  Mr  Morgan  in  a  fuperfi^cial  and  partial  manner.  The 
negotiation  of  loans  could  not,  he  thinks,  be  facilitated  by  the 
opulence  of  the  nation,  nor  by  the  date  of  its  credit,  fioce  the 

Kr-rates  have  been  rapidly  increafing,  and  the  funds  have  been 
St  than  in  any  former  period  of  our  hiftory.    As  foon  as 

th.- 
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* 
the  terin$  of  borrowing  began  to  rife  confiderabljt  Tarious  expe« 
dients  were  adopted  for  raiGng  great  part  of  the  fuppliet  witoin 
the  year.  During  three  years,  extraordinary  burthens  were  im* 
pofed,  in  the  form  of  triple  mfleflVnents,  Toluntary  contribn- 
tions»  and  income  tax,  until  the  whole  of  the  new  fyftem  of  fi* 
tiance  being  found  inadequate,  and  the  calculations  of  its  pro- 
du£live  powers  being  completely  difappointed,  recourfe  was  a^' 
gain  had  to  the  funding  fyftem  ;  and  this  has  been  rcTived  with 
increafed  vigour,  partly  in  confequence  of  the  relief  given  to 
the  funds  by  the  new  tneafures  of  the  former  years,  but  princi- 
pally in  confequence  of  the  fufpenfion  of  fpecie  payments  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  enables  that  body  to  alBft  fpeculators 
with  unlimited  credit,  and  of  the  difaftrous  ftate  of  trade  which 
turns  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the  national  capital  into  the 
public  funds.  He  roundly  afcribes  the  ftoppage  of  bank  pay- 
ments to  the  exportation  of  fpecie  occafioned  by  the  foreign 
loans  and  fubGdies.  The  means  adopted  for  providing  the  intr-« 
reft  upon  the  new  loans,  have  been  taxes  which  are  chiefly  pro- 
iu£btve  during  a  feafon  of  war ;  and  many  of  them  have  alreadjf 
failed  in  fupplying  the  requifite  fums.  If,  before  the  peace, 
thofe  impofts  prefented  a  deficit  of  half  a  million,  our  author 
predi£ts  that  more  than  eight  times  this  fum  will  be  wanting 
after  the  war  is  concluded.  With  reipe£l  to  the  furplus  of  the 
confolidated  fund,  a  full  and  clear  ftatement  is  given  of  the  ef- 
fe£ts  which  the  war  produced  upon  that  part  of  the  refources^ 
iind  it  is  proved,  we  think,  with  fufficient  precifion,  that  Mr 
Pitt's  eftimates  of  the  increafe  were  generally  much  above  the 
truth.  According  to  our  author,  it  would  appear  that,  during 
feveral  years  of  the  war,  the  ftatement  of  certain  fums  as  arif- 
ing  from. the  furplus,  was  only  a  transference,  to  the  fame  a- 
monm  from  monies  raifed  by  loan,  or,  in  other  «ords»  otr* 
tain  fnms  were  borrowed  and  applied  in  defrajing  t^  chftiw 
ges  upon  the  confolidated  fund,  in  order  to  be  itatail  as  a  .fur- 
plufage  in  the  produce  of  that  fund.  He  admits,  however,  that 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  the  real  furplus  was  confiderable, 
at  one  time  even  much  greater  than  its  average  amount  during 
the  previous  years  of  peace.  As  to  the  ftate  of  the  fund  durinj^ 
the  prefent  sfdminiftration,  our  author  declares  that  it  is  almoft 
impoiGble  to  comprehend  this  or  any  other  ps^rt  of  the  finances, 
from  the  great  obfcurity  and  confufion  which  prevails  through 
the   whole  revenue  department.      Several  examples  which  he 

f;ives  ate,  if  accurately  fiated,  fufficiently  demonftrative  of  this 
cvere  charge. 

<  In  (hoit,  *  he  obfertrtj  *  the  further  we  proceed  in  inveftigatioj^ 
the  ftatemeots  givea  of  the  public  fitancef,  tl|e  more  we  Ihall  And  thef 
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SBcdlCj  iiicreafe  of  obtadning  any  fatisfaflory  iDformation  from  tbcm* 
1  do  not  koo#,  infl^^  that  thcfe  accounts  were  ever  remarkable  for 
their  perfpicuityf  or  for  according  with  dich  other.  But  what  waa 
fbrmerly  pfopleiced  18  now  rendered  uninteUigible  ;  and  the  talk  of  tho- 
rooghly  underftanding  the  preiient  fyftem  of  finance,  is  become  as  hope- 
kd  as  the  attempt  to  reform  it. '     p.  95. 

We  hate  now  laid  before  oUr  reader^  the  fubftance  of  the 
•froiinds  upon  which  Mr  Morgan  accufes  the  late  adminift ration 
cf  uneiampled  profufion,  and  predidts  the  ruin  of  the  finances 
from  the  difafters  entailed  by  die  late  war  on  our  national  reve- 
ime:  Without  entering  idto  m  minute  detail  of  the  objections 
that  may  be  urged  againft  his  ftatements,  we  (hall  proceed  to 
pomt  out»  as  briefly  as  poiBble,  the  general  defe£l8  which  we 
perceire  in  the  chain  of  his  argutnient,  more  efpecially  in  that 
terr  initortant  Knk  of  it,  which  conneds  all  his  calculations 
aoo  h€t%  with  the  concluBons  they  are  made  to  fupport. 

In  ^Afirft  place^  admitting  the  general  method  of  reafohing  to 
becorredy  which  our  author  adopts,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
cafe  made  out  againft  the  financial  operations  of  the  late  War,  by  the 
companitiTe  view  formerlygiten,  is  far  from  being  fo  ftrong  as  be 
would  have  it  to  appears  Tne  argument,  in  this  point  of  view,  ap- 
pears to  be,  diat  all  the  difaftrous  confequences  of  the  Seven -years 
waTi  were  aggravated  in  the  American  war;  and  that,  in  the  late  con- 
teft,  die  evUhak  advanced  with  ftrides  ftill  more  gigantic.  Now^ 
this  is  by  no  means  confident  with  the  detail,  as  may  be  feen  from 
die  conmararive  table  above  drawn  up*  Several  very  important 
cfe£b  of  the  war  eftablifliment  upon  the  finances  of  the  country^ 
are  proved,  by  that  table,  to  have  increafed  in  a  much  fmaller 
pcoportion  during  the  late  war,  compared  with  the  American^ 
than  during  die  American  compared  with  the  Seven-years  war. 
The  average  expence  of  the  military  and  naval  departments,  for 
inftance,  was  twice  as  much  in  the  American  as  in  the  Seven- 
Tcars  war.  The  fame  expence  was  increafed  by  confiderably  Ids 
thio  one  half  in  the  late  war,  compared  with  the  American.  Had 
the  proportion  been  continued,  <hiat  is,  had  die  expence  of  the 
Itfc  war  borne  to  the  expence  of  the  American  war,  the  fame 
raopordon  which  die  expence  of  the  American  bore  to  that  of  the 
Oeven-years  war,  tAe  military  and  naval  eftablifiiment  would  have 
been  as  4.000  inftead  of  a.944  (Table,  col.  V.)  The  fame  remark 
nay  be  made  upon  the  greateft  annual  expenditure,  and  upon  the 
taoefe  of  the  afhial  above  the  eftimated  expences  of  the  war. 
la  die  ftiU  more  important  ardcle  of  die  fidinous  capital  added 
^the  debt  by  thofc  wars,  the  late  war  appears  alfo  to  fall  fhort 
•rf  die  propordon.  The  difercnce  between  the  money  received 
tel  the  ftodi  created^  was  above  three  times  greatex  in  the  Ame- 
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tmxi  Uum  in  the  Sevjcn-ycsais  war.  This  difivreoce  wii%  m  jt^e 
Uft  ynitt  ipuch  lc{s  than  three  times  its  amount  in  the  Amcadc^a 
war*  (See  Table,  coU  II.  IV.  &  VUO  A  gwat  nuxaber  of  ma- 
terial confiderations  have,  tlicrqfore,  heen  altQgetber  omitted  by 
Mr  Morgan  on  one  fide  of  th^  account,  while  he  is  cndeavou^^ 
to  ^ke  a  balance. 

But  we  may  obfenirCf  in  the  n^xt  place,  that  fuch  ^on^rifons 
are  extremely  unfair,  if  made  without  a  much  fuller  confid^t^ 
tion  of  circumAances.  The  fuccelBve  wars  in  which  a  ftatc  en- 
gages at  fliort  intetvals  of  time,  are  far  from  being  unconne&ed 
widi  each  other  in  a  dnanciul  point  of  view.  They  arc  not  iafii- 
lated  events,  which  may  be  compared  withopt  any  allowance  fiur 
their  reciprocal  i^fiuence.  The  credit  of  die  country,  in  every 
conteft,  is  neceflarlly  affeded  by  the  event  of  the  fevecal  previous 
contefts  which  have  in  former  vears  brought  it  into  difficultly* 
If  fifty  miUious  were  added  to  tne  public  debt  in  the  Seven-yeass 
war,  much  move  than  the  iame  fum  muft  have  been  added<to  th^ 
d^bt  in  the  American  war,  in  order  to  raiie  as  much,  money  as 
was  formerly  procured  for  fifty  millions.  Andy  in  like  nianaer, 
the  amount  of  the  debt  in  qou^quence  of  the  two  previous  wars, 
ncceflarily  rendered  it3  increafe  more  rapid  during  the  late  war 
than  it  would  have  beeib  if  dq  formier.burtfaens  ctf  thysoatmrh^ 
elided. 

But,  in  the  //jW  place,  we  have  a  general  and  peremptory  ob* 
^  jeAion  to  the  whole  method  of  ai^gtuntcnt  Aiied  by  Mx  jAivirgan  in 
this  performance.  His  obj^  is  to  prove«  not  that  our  expeiiCQS 
bave  been  increaied,  but  that  our  Government  has  been  o- 
travagant.  Now,  w!e  do  not  conceive  it  poffible  to  edimate  die 
extravagance  of  GovemmexH  during  any  .war,  by  merely  (umoiiflC 
up  the  money  dilburfed,  and  the  dm  oontra^bd.  Tliis  is  only 
one  fide  of  the  account }  and  to  infer,  firom  the  refult  of  the  ca^ 
culation,  any  pofitive  charge  of  profufion  agasnft  thoCe  who  fii^ 
perintended  the  di(burfement,  b  to  be  guilty  of  the  fame  .emr 
that  a  merchant  would  compoit,  were  he  to  boaft  of  his  profits, 
or  complain  of  his  loflea,  without  fttiking  a  balance  in  has  books. 
Mr  Morgan,  in  fad,  en^eayouits  to  folve  the  queftios,  vritbopt  ac^ 
tending  to  the  neceflary  d^;  and  the  vi^iole  refult  of  hss  calco- 
Jation  muft,  of  confequen^ce,  be  indeterminate.  There  are  onfy 
two  ways  in  which  a  war  can  be  demonfttated  to  be  extravagant^ 
ly  carried  on.  Either  we  may  deny  its  neceflity  and  utilxtyt  which 
are  indeed  one  and  the  fame  thing;  or  maintain  that  the  faxne.ob)C& 
might  have  been  obtained  at  a  fmaller  expeoce.  Mr  Mor^an^ta'- 
j)refsly  difclaims  all  ppUtic^l  difcuffioxis  that  ate  not  ncceflarily  mvob- 
«d  in  his  examination  of  our  finanp^sSr  but  we  conceive  that  the  po^ 

litisal  qutiUon  of  tb«  origin  of  the  war,  on  jtbe  Mie  haa<i^  aa^ 
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the  peculiar  method  of  conduAlog  its  expenditure^  on  (be  other» 
«rr  neodSarily  involved  in  the  inquiry  which  he  has  undertaken 
td  condad.  In  his  former  works,  he  feemed  to  be  aware  of  this 
con6deratton ;  for  he  there  attempted  to  fhow,  that  the  loans 
might  have  been  negotiated  on  terms  more  advantageous  to  the 
paoiic.  in  the  prefent  eflay,  he  never  once  points  at  any  faeh 
comparifon ;  and,  without  a  proof  of  this  nature,  or  a  demon- 
ftntion  that  the  war  ought  not  to  have  been  waged,  or,  if  waged,' 
that  it  could  have  been  carried  on  with  fmaller  military  and  na« 
iti  cftabGlhnacnts,  or  a  ftatemcnt  of  the  favin^s  which  might 
bve  been  made  in  the  cfifpofal  of  the  revenue,  all  his  calcuiatiotis 
of  the  abfohile  amount  of  loans,  expenditure  and  taxes,  prefent 
nonly  with  a  view  of  one  fide  of  me  account— one  part  of  the 
ioiff,  from  which  no  conclufion  whatever  can  be  drawn  as  to  iiyt 
praiufioD  or  economy  of  the  Government. 

Sitdi  being  our  general  dqedion  to  the  political  logic  of  Mf 
Ibrgan  in  this  pamphlet,  we  are  the  kfs  anxious  ad)Out  the  para> 
ticoiar  arguments  whichhe  has  taken  occafion  to  intermix  with 
in  calcubtioQS.  The  melancholy  pnilpe£^  which  he  holds  out  of 
thedMBitotion  that  the  reremie  appropriated  to  defray  the  ex- 
pnces  ef  die  debt  mujk  experience  after  a  peace,  has  been  con<* 
tnfiflbed  by  the  inuDcofe  incKBtfe  of  that  levenue  during  die  laft 
looyean.  The  idea  of  the  unlimited  ifiiae  of  bank  paper  aiow- 
iig^very  oeedy  Ipeculator  to  bid  for  loans  in  fafety,  is  too  oh* 
lioily  inconfiftent  with  the  h£t»  vefpediing  the  bank  bufinefs,  to 
Kfkt  afiy  detittlcd  refutation.  The  notion,  that  die  unfavour* 
w  tomtb  of  excjiange  whkfa  led  to  the  fufpenBon  of  c^fb  pay-* 
MM  m  ihe  bank  was  produced  hy  the  exportadon  of  bullion  to 
(ohHaefoieign  princes,  can  fcarcely  be  deemed  any  thing  left 
thitt  ibottghddEs  and  violent  party  declamation,  in  one  who  is  fi> 
«eB  acqisainted  with  the  vaft  conmeccial  refources  of  this  ifland^ 
vhoftiiea  the  whole  amonnt  of  the  fbreiga  fnbfidies  at  htde  m^ge 
ihan'thc  con^asatively  ndtry  fum  of  five  miiiions,  and  who  osghc 
loWaofpjuntedmth  tiieplaineft  principles  of  tUs  branch  of  po« 
UaA^canamj.  In  faSt^  notwithnnding  oar  author's  apparent 
fioiililKoii  m  atgunaeuu  ftri£Uy  aridunetical,  and  fak  care^ 
4iUinmai  «l  any  ddiae  to  enter  upon  political  topics,  wc  cannoc 
hdp  fn^pe£Bng  that  he  has  adopted  this  mode  of  reaibning  fnxii 
fgMI»  m-Ac  mak  {daufifale  a^  foectous  {dan  of  attadang  the 
iNMiLiDfanMaia  of  ifae  kte  suniflTy,  and  has  avoidod  the  dif* 
am^^  marc  geaczal  &fajefib,  only  faecanle  the  refblt  of  fiub 
»«fariiMi  muftkxfC  dSaiiirfly^ftdcit  ihe  appKcariou  <if  hit 
Hitiurf  ■wthiin  III  Jtotfac  qneftion  at  iffiie>    In-^t&of  the  fnrcff 

he  attempts  lo  veil  bis  ipecuhtkn^ 
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kal  operationsr,  we  have  no  hefitarion  in  pronouncing  Ac  perfor- 
mance to  be  completely  factious  in  its  whole  defign  and  executicxiy 
and  eminently  inconclufive  in  its  principles  o£  reafomng* 

Art.  VI,     Travels  from  Hamhttrg^  thnmgh   Wejlphahoy    HoUanJ^    and 
'  the  Ncibtrlandsy  to  PmHs.     By  Thomas  Holcroft.     Two  vol.    410. 
with  folio  plates,     pp*  950.     Jbondon,  PhtltpSy  1804. 

17  ROM  the  pen  of  Mr  Holcfoft  wc  cxpeSed  at  Icaft  fomcthine 
•r  amufing ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  work  does  not  rife 
above  the  denomination  of  light  reading ;  and*  light  readmg,  ^xrhcn 
k  is  dilated  into  two  capacious  quartos,  is  apt  to  become  as  bur- 
denfome  to  the  intelkA  as  matter  more  fitbKamial. 

Thefe  travels  are  evidently  compofed  in  imitation  of  the  Senti- 
mental Journey  of  Sterae ;  and  the  model  has  been  coped  "with 
fucb  fcrupulous  exa£lnefs  of  imitatioBy  that  none  of  its  faults  are 
omitted.  The  oSenfive  familiarity,  the  affiled  oddity  and  abrupt- 
nefs,  the  frequent  inteijeflions,  meapoftrophes  to^  imaginary  per- 
fons,  the  egotifm  and  levity  that  diftingui&  the  ftyle  of  Sterne, 
are  at  leaft  m  remarkable  m  his  imitator,  as  his  wit,  padios,  or 
originality.  Sudi  a  mamier  of  writing  could  only  pleafe,  vire 
IhcMild  imagine,  in  the  hands  of  the  original  inventor ;  asid  thoa^ 
it  might  help  to  fet  off  a  feries  of  appropriate  fi£Hon8)  was  eri- 
dently  unfuitable  for  a  diftin&  and  continued  narrative  of  real  oc- 
currences* Sudb  is  the  ftyle,  however,  which  Mr  Hokrofit  has 
thought  proper  to  adopt  as  the  vehicle  of  aU  that  profound  ob- 
(ervation,  authentic  anecdote,  and  philofophical  defcription,  by 
which  he  flatters  himfelf  diat  he  has  paved  the  way  to  *  the  form- 
ation of  an  univerfiil  and  permanent  code  of  ethics.*  Of  the 
conunon  offences  of  fuch  imitators,  vulgarity,  pertnefs,  and  trif. 
ling  or  abfolute  fillinefs,  Mr  Holcroft  h»  certamty  his  full  (hare 
to  answer  for :  It  would  be  unjuft,  however,  not  to  add,  that  he 
16  occafionally  lively,  ingenious  and  amufing ;  that  he  is  generally 
COod*natured  and  tolerant ;  and  that  there  is  an  air  of  authenti- 
city in  moft  of  his  narratives,  that  recommends  them  to  the  be~ 
fief  of  the  reader,  in  fpite  of  the  afie£bition  of  the  language  in 
wliidi  they  are  delivered. 

The  profeffed  ohjcOt  of  Mr  Holcroft's  book  is  to  delineate  the 
manners  of  the  people  among  whom  h^  travels ;  and,  by  fixing  the 
fzGts  and  the  pnilofbphy  of  national  chara£ter  in  the  moft  lm« 
portant  part  of  Europe,  to  enlarge  the  fphere,  and  increafe  the  ac-» 
curacy  of  our  morau  obfervations.  He  contrives,  however,  not 
Id  be  very  much  conftrained  by  the  exdufive  nature  of  his  ofajeCk  $ 
for  whenever  he  finds  himfelf  difpo&d  to  defcribe  a  buil^i^  » 
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;i  or  a  dinner^  he  immediately  diicovers  that  the  manners 
and  chaia^er  of  a  pe(^le  cannot  poflibly  be  better  elucidated  than 
bj  an  inquiry  into  their  tafte  in  archite^ure  and  the  other  arts  of 
refilled  life.  In  devoting  himfelf  to  the  delineation  of  national 
minattSj  Mr  Holcroft  Mras  probably  determined,  not  mcrclv  by 
the  great  incereft  and  attra£HoA  of  the  £ubje£^  but,  in  iomc 
degree,  by  a  confcioufhefs  of  the  Hrnits  of  his  own  qualifica- 
tions. To  the  naturalift— the  maM  of  fciencc — the  agriculturift— 
the  merchant,  or  even  the  admirer  of  the  piflurefque,  he  dods 
not  pretend  to  be  capable  of  affording  either  information  or  de- 

This  book  is  entitled,  Travels  through  HoHand,  Weftphalia* 
&c«  to  Pans :  but  the  reader  will  be  grievoufly  difappointed,  if 
he  expeds  to  be  amufed  with  a  moving  pidlure,  or  a  fucceflion  of 
new  fcencs  and  adventures  through  the  whole  of  the  performance. 
About  one  third  of  the  firft  volume  condu^^s  Mr  Holcroft  and 
his  family  from  Hamburg  to  Paris ;  and  the  remaining  800  quar- 
to pages  are  enurely  occupied  with  die  defcription  of  that  city^ 
and  #tth  a  fuD  and  particular  account  of  every  thing  the  author 
&W,  heard,  did,  read,  felt,  thought  or  imagined,  during  the 
dditeen  months  that  he  remained  among  its  inhabitants. 

Mr  Holcroft  begins  his  work  with  fome  good  plain  obfervations 
tpoQ  the  pain  of  parting  with  friends,  and  gives  us  a  fober,  dull 
nmative  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  cheated  by  his  landlady 
tt  Hamburg  ; — but  he  does  not  grovel  long  in  this  vulgar  track  ^  in 
the  third  page  he  flies  off  in  this  dramatic  eidamation. 

'  How  forgetful  I  am  !  Or  rather  how  much  1  have  to  remember  i 
Do,  my  good  and  dear  Do^or,  accompany  tbefe  ladies,  to  whom  you 
hwc  always  bees  fo  friendly,  as  hr  as  the  boat.  I  muft  run  to  the 
kikar,  and-  the  bookfcUcr,  and  above  all  to  the  man  who  has  fo  dilin- 
tadcdly  and  effenttally  ferved  me,  the  friend  whom  1  Ihall  not  eaiily 
kpt,  Mr  Schuchmacher  ;  with  whom  I  have  ftill  fome  bufinefs  to  ar-> 
tisge. 

•  When  did  M****»»*  rcfufe  a  kind  office  ?  *    p.  j. 

He  gets  over  all  his  engagements,  however,  and  arrives  at  the 
lost-houfe  foon  enough,  as  he  elegantly  expreffes ,  it^  '  to  take  a 
paitn^  glafs '  with  his  friends. 

The  next  chapter  fets  off  with  this  fplendid  fpedmen  of  the 
mmaUfoeia — which  is  meant,  it  feemS|  to  reprefent  the  a&ion 
rf  (bcking  a  pipe. 

<  Pffl  plT!  Hu,  hu,  hu  1  I  am  Rifled  I— WiU  you  behind  enough^ 
&,  to  let  this  lady  fit  on  the  other  flde  of  you  ?  J^a  wM^  mein  Herr  : 
•fcr.-w WtDingly,  Sir:  bat—" 

*  This  hu  was  very  fignificant.  Every  man  had  his  pipe ;  and  it 
til  to  vato  to  change  plates.  We  had  Uved  two  years  among  thefe 
q^npl  fioaokers» '    p*  5* 
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In  tbe  end  of  tbc  fame  chapter  we  Have  a  veiy  fak  fpccimett 
of  the  felf-complacency  with  whidi  Mr  Holcroft  purfues  his  lo- 
cubrationsi  of  the  eafe  of  his  ftjle,  and  the  finenefs  of  hia  fedi* 
ings. 

*  Thefe  marih  hnds  are  nncomoioniy  prolific  (  and  thetr  inhabtcantt 
sre  a  very  good  kind  of  people.  So  be  it.  I  blefs  my  ftars^  1  no  but 
a  pafleoger. 

*  I  had  fuppoled  Harbnrg  to  be  a  village  :  and  the  MRagtnatioa  had 
fome  relteft  a»  I  approached^  to  difoover  it  was  a  fortified  town. 

<  It  had  juft  been  taken  poflcffion  of  by  tbe  PrufliaBS  ;  aad  thia 
another  fubjed  for  meditation.  It  affcAcd  rae.  It  brought  to 
brance  the  contefta  of  power,  the  fuficringft  of  the  aooifeodiagy  and 
the  whole  train  of  melandioly  reflexions  by  which  the  roiod*  difpiritcd, 
fatigued,  and  worn,  had  been  funk  to  apathy  or  defpair.  What  do 
thele  men  do  here  ?  faid  I.  Why  do  they  not  (lay  at  home  ;  and  build 
bridges,  repair  roads,  drain  bogs,  and  frudify  the  barren  fands  of  Bran- 
denburg ?  Would  not  this  be  to  gain  territory  ?  Cannot  ambition  oc- 
cupy itfelf  more  profitably  and  nlore  nobly  than  in  rapine  ?  Ambition 
a  noble  quality  I  Oh,  no !  It  is  blind,  felfifh,  ftupid,  and  aimoft  at 
ignorant  as  it  is  hatefid,  *    p.  6.  7. 

Of  the  country,  Mr  Holcroft  aflurcs  us  that  *  nothing  could  be 
fccn  except  coid  and  green  nakednefs  5  *— die  inns,  too,  were  very 
bad,  and  vtitjtuhi-noagtn  jolted  abominably.  At  Bremen  he  meets 
with  a  German  petit-maltre,  who  is  not  ill  defcribed ;  and  at  I>el- 
manhorft  Ac  fignt  of  fome  Pmfiian  foldiers  reminds  htm  that  .the 
great  Frederic  was  *  great  for  deaShg  in  human  ilaughter. '  At 
Groningen,'  where  fome  of  the  native*  wert  rude  enough  to  bugh 
^t  the  ontlandifli  appearance  of  his  parfy,  MV  HoTcroft  takes  00 
tiafioft  to  make  the  folTowing  profoond  and  intetefting  obferva* 
tions. 

<  Thefe  are  tiiHes ;  and  fn  fad  we  laughM  fn  turn*  I  fuppofe  it 
was  virtue  in  us,  that  we  concealed  onr  laughter  from  the  objt&  of  it  i 
thoiigh  I  leave  it  to  better  cafuiffs  to  decide  how  far  thfs  Lmd  ^f  lau^H* 
tcTf  or,  if  they  ^re  ip  the  humour  to  diiputa,  gof  kind  of  lann^ter^  im 
a  mark  of  found  fenfe.  I  own,  I  wi(h  I  could  laugK  oftener :  yet  I 
am  very  wrong,  if  I  wifR  for  foRy  ;  and  I  do  not  very  well  know  how 
{>ute  n^ifdOm  Abuld  excite  taughttr.  Bteft  \A  !  we  hav6  many  doubts 
to  folve  ;  and,  as  I  fear,  moch  rubbi(h  to  ren\ove. 

^  Are  we  fn  thie  land  of  metapbyfScB  5  ot  of  moraF  phikrfbpfiff  %  or 
where?  We  ought  to  be  at  Oroningen ;  fobcr  Ottniin^en  i  <rnetT  ibm 
people  appear  to  hav^  a  deal  of  common  fenfe.  Be  lit  ^eMarfkvd*  h^vr* 
ever,  ^r  bar,  m  fober  6roBtngen,  we  rttt  wtt!t  the  iir(f  tr^  of  U» 
Berty. 

*  What  warring  fenfations  did  the  %hT  of  ft  rnl^re !  What  if  a  fo* 
volation^f  And  what  baa  thfi  revolution  effHfted?  TK^  ittHU  oF  evil, 
jrnd  thd.  mafs  otf*  g^odv  ^ut  in*  oprpblife  *  fcalH  r  wMoh  fhaff  pttpohdbr- 
9^%  ?     \  feteflWdy  deqlvri  in  \\i%  fa$5  9^  msA^tA^  »y  te»t  adfeii  a^ 

prcOca 
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pttki  with  a  fenfc  of  pad  miTcrica,  though  t  ardently  hopCf  nay  am 
faaooflf  convinced*, '  Sec.     p.  42. 

Mr  Hblcroft  however  does  not  always  trifle  or  rare  fo  ab* 
hvdl^  His  deicriptioti  of  a  Dutchman,  though  not  originkl^  i« 
corrcS  and  amufing. 

'  The  Dutchman,  Gving  in  continnaT  datiger  of  inund^tibny  and'  of 
Mngy  not  only  th^  fruits  of  his  indufhy,  but  hid  life,  becomes  habi« 
toally  provident.  His  forefight  is  admiraBte,  his  perfeveruice  not  t» 
fc  conquered,  and  his  labours,  uiilefe  fecn,  not  to  be  beliewd; 

•  Tncy  aftonifh  the  more,  when  the  ohlegrt  of  his  temper  and  the 
iawvith  of  his  habits  are  confidered.  view  the  ffrinuteneft  of  his  eto* 
domj,  the  fblicitade  of  his  precaution,  and  the  inffexibdxty  of  his  me- 
tfiomcd  prudence!  Who  wt)uld  not  prcmounct;  hhn  incapable  of  great 
enterprise  ?  He  builds  himfelf  a  dweOing :  k  U  A  hut  in  (ht ;  it 
ira  pahcein  xfeatne&  It  h  neceffitrily  liquated  anion^  damps,  upon  a 
tit^  and  petbaps  bekind  the  bank  of  a  fluggiBi  caim :  yet  he  writea 
dpoo  it,  Afy  Gdent^if  •*  Wy  Deffight ;  "-^Tandkifi^  «*  Cotintty  plw- 
iiMt  J  **'^LmdJigi^  «  CbUHh^  pmQ>e6t ;  **-*-oif  foint  irfeHption  that 
ft^  chandtnz»  t\m  vale  ^  Tempe»  or  tlM  ^ardiMi  of  £den.  HV)^ 
cuu  his  trees  into  fantaftical  formsi  bungs*  his  aWfittig  eouod  with  Atioli 
bdh|  and  ileeutataa  hit  Sunday  jadM  with  dostns^  of  liicfe  buttons. 
Too  provident  to-  wiAe  hif  Cweetf,  he  odnninglr  pfeic»  a-  bit  of  fagaro- 
^tmtf  in  bis  mouth,  and  dfinka  his  t«i  aft  it  imtSr:  one  moufel  ftrv^s, 
k  boa  dewk  m  fei^  aa  be  plMfest.  Around  fti«  isf  ««ery  nDkm  of 
Qis^  caiSittd,  add  ofeaiifoe&;  buft  aokiet  in^  his  dbmeilic  habiti^  dT 
wmgukoamsf  or  |ianduir«f  defifn. 

*  HariAg  wd^'coi^dereA  him  in  tb«&  hk  ftimtie  pi^pcnM^s,  th» 
9ft  turns  apkh  abiaccment  oo^iiia  public  woHu.  Tb»  oouncpfv  whicb^ 
atture  appears  to  have  doomed  to  ftagnant  waters  and  eveilafting  ^igcittf 
Us  daring  and  laborious  arm  hu  sudeif alwn  to  dnia,  hat  dfeti^saad 
■ida  veidtai^,  aad  hat  covned  with  hafaitatioa&  The  vevy  ekinent, 
whicb  Itemed  to  bid  him  utter  dtfiancey  he  has  febdued  and  rariwed 
UsmoA:  u&fui  Aave^'  &ek    VoL  I*  p*  If-  3^ 

'  To  tittS  maf  be  addedy  the  foUowing  aooouttt  of  ibo  general 
q>pearance  of  the  lower  orders  at  a  Dutch  fair : 

^  The  chief  thing  whidk  afiedt  Hk  eye  of  a  lineijfaei^  at  fottiathing 
rni^aai,  n  ^  getiml  coftome ;  the  dr^?s^  pltyfioguoniet,  aad  pc»i» 
far  appearance  of  $he  lower  cU&s>  decked  ie  their  hoUday  ftiery. 
Bt^Btd  pewter  and  filvcv  bucUes^  large  and  (nmtt  buttons*  both  ia  ex« 
ixfe»  and  both  of  ancient  ufagt  \  fome  with  Jioit  i«ft%  and  otheia  witb 
coats  dowa  to  their  heels|  each  of  them  fitting  ^fe,  aa4  Ihowiag  tbe 
waift  )  proje^ing  hips,  the  men  wearinn^  eU[bt  or  Xma  pair  of  biatcbes^ 
the  women  at  ]aSl  at  many  petticoats ;  itockings  of  various  colDivsy 
not  excepting  puqpk,  ied»  aad  yellow  ;  peasant  girls  ia  Ihort  jackets^ 
aith  their  gokl  omamentt  and  Rch  BruSela  laoe ;  tobacco  pipas^  varioua 
niheir  foiai  and  ibe ;  aad  counteaaocts  with  a  frequftnt  tinge  ^  the 

f  4  livid. 
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livid.    Thefe  are  a  (ew  (tf  the  many  marks  which  catch  the  flnagcr*f 
eye,  and  chara6leri{e  the  people. '    VoL  I.  p*  9^*  93* 

It  is  not  long)  however,  before  Mr  Holcroft  returns  to  his  fi* 
vourite  ftyle  of  confequcntial  trifling  \  and,  among  other  things^ 
is  obliging  enough  to  communicate  the  procefs  of  thought  by 
\rhich  he  was  enabled  to  difcoyer  how  there  were  no  water-mills 
in  a  country  where  there  was  no  rianning  water.  ^JTiis  is  done  with* 
great  folemnity,  as  follows  : 

*  An  obfervation  had  forced  itfelf  uppn  me,  foon  after  I  entered  the 
XJnjuod  ^Provinces.  The  country  aboomds  in  water,  ?nd  the  Dutch  i»e« 
^t&.  no  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  gifts  of  nature  f  yet  I  do  not 
recoiled  to  naVe  feen  a  fiogle  water-milL  The  reafon  was  before  ui. 
tlicre  wexe  innumerable  canals,  but  no  i^a^s :  it  wa^  almoft  a  level 
(urface. '     VoL  I.  p.  77. 

\  As  an  inftance  of  great  humour  and  priginality,  fc  then  find 
Oie  pleafure  of  meeting  with  an  intelligent  man,  yrho  {ucz}is  your 
language  abroad!,  compared  5  to  the  green  mould  of  Clhelhire 
cheefc  i  *  and  afteryrards,  upon  mentioning  ^le  ffidgue  which  his 
wife  fu^ered  from  the  roueh  Oiaking  of  the  diligence,  ap  imagi« 
nary  perfonage  is  brought  m  to  fay— 

*  DUX  how  could  you  oe  fo  cruel  to  your  wife  as  not  lo  travel  in  your 
Qwn  carriage,  £0  built  as  that  (he  might  repofe  at  her  ea(e  { 

*  Ay,  «ar  Madam,  how  indeed  {  And  how  could  you  and  others, 
who  may  queftion  me»  be  fo  cruel  as  not  to  provide  her  with  fuch  a 
carriage  i  Though  I  perfc^ly  know  the  difgrace  annexed  to  it,  I  will 
whifper  a  fecret  to  you,  trufting  to  your  generoiity  not  to  nuike  it  pub- 
lic. The  man,  %o  whom  Fortimatus  left  his  pune,  was  not  a  poet* 
Do  not  imagine,  dear  Madam,  that  I  complain.   0b  no  I '  &c»    Vol  L 

A  little  farther  on,  we  are  told-^ 

<  Cmn  drawn  by  dogs  u  a  conunpn  praBice  here.  It  is  highly  con- 
demned by  fome  writers  in  Paris,  where  likewife  the  prance  is  not  un- 
known ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  powers  of  the  animal  are  well  calcth 
lated  for  this  labour.  Is  it  not  very  wrong  to  pervert  the  animal  powers?  ^ 
Vol.  1.  p.  127. 

If  Mr  Holcroft  had  not  written  his  novels  with  a  little  more 
{pirit  and  meaning,  we  can  fcarcely  imagine  that  they  would 
have  been  in  fuch  requeft  even  at  the  circulating  libraries.  In 
entering  France,  he  etideavours  to  compare  the  impreffions  which 
the  general  appearance  of  the  countfy  makes  upon  him,  with* 
thofe  which  he  received  when  he  6rft  viated  it  in  1783.  llic 
following  remarks  are  rather  intercfting. 

*  In  pafling  thix>ugh  Franw  formerly,  the  variegated  cok>urs  of  the 
land  in  cultivation  always  caught  the  eye  of  an  EngHihman,.  as  a  fingu- 
ferity.  In  perfpcdive,  they  looked  like  lon^  ftripes  of  riband  j  in 
difi^rent  fbades  of  yellow,  brown  and  ^rccn.     The  mfon  «rf  this  was, 
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that  jyereDt  peafiuits  liad  eadi^hia,  long  flip  of  land  to  cultivate^  and 
that  each  grew  the  ^cies  of  plant  or  grain  which  fuited  his  purpo&t 
or  pkaled  him  befl.  We  remarked  thefe  appearances  flili,  but  I  think 
much  lelii  frequently. 

*  The  wretched  mud  huts^  of  which  I  had  formerly  feen  fuc^  num- 
berst  many  of  them  ftill  remain :  I  beheve^  but  dare  not  afErm,  they 
afe  diminijhed. 

*  Two  things  to  the  advantage  of  the  prefent  moment  I  can  fpeak 
off  without  any  doubt  or  fear  of  mi  (leading :  the  peafaiits  are  now 
better  dothed^  in  general,  than  they  were  ;.  and  their  looks  I  will  not 
hy  are  more  merry,  but  rather  more  fedate,  yet  more  truly  cheerfiil. 
There  iLill  are  many  beggars  among  them }  but  the  numbers  now  are 
oot  fo  great.  If  the  large  and  fpreading  pi^ure  of  poverty,  I  may  &y 
of  wretchednefs,  be  not  exceedingly  leflened,  I  am  exceedingly  deceived* 
The  laft  day  of  our  Journey  was  Sunday ;  and  we  faw  too  many  of  the 
people,  both  old  and  youne,  cleanly  in  their  drels,  and  with  (atisfac*. 
tion  in  their  &ceS|  for  thele  figns  of  eafe  and  better  days  to  be  miftak* 
en.  The  rags,  the  poverty,  the  haraffed  looks,  the  livid  tints,  the* 
pidures  of  mifery^  I  had  formerly  feen,  cannot  b^  forgotten. '  VoL  L 
p.  134.  135.*  ,       . 

All  traces  of  fobcr  inquiry,  or  rational  fpeculation,  howcvcff 
are  difpelled  as  foon  as  he  comes  within  light  of  Paris ;  and  he 
breaks  forth  into  this  edifying  foliloquy  : 

*  Permit  me  to  paufe.  RecoUeftioh  is  a  duty.  Why  am  I  here  ? 
The  quedion  confounds.  I  have  parental  ties  that  call  on  roe,  and  £a« 
ijuly  affections  to  indulge  :  but  the  grand  purpofe  of  my  journey  is  tu 
examine  and  endeavour  to  uuderfland  a  nation,  by  which,  during  twelve 
years,  the  world  has  been  held  in  aftonifliment.  And  who  am  I,  that 
I  (hould  undertake  this  labour  ?  It  is  no  trick,  no  oratorical  flourifh  : 
no  ;  by  the  honefty  of  my  foul,  I  fhn'nk  and  tremble  at  my  own  teme* 
rity !  Paris,  the  city  which  fat  in  judgement  on  ages  paft,  while  the 
prefenty  inrcd^ed  in  the  decree,  waited  in  dread  to  hear !  Paris,  whole 
Biandates  torday  were  the  emanations  of  divinity ;  to-morrow,  the  rules 
and  ordinaxices  of  the  danmed  I  Paris,  whofe  intrigues  nothing  lefs  than 
omnifcience  could  comprehend,  nothing  lefs  than  omnipotence  could, 
difeotangle  I  Paris,  whofe  frivolities  Folly  herfelf  defpifes,  while  Wif- 
dom  ftanda  emuptured  at  her  fcience !  Pretend  to  give  the  world  a 
pidure  of  Paris? ^Lct  me  recover!  *     VoL  L  p.  139.  140.  ' 

The  entree  itfelf,  which  was  made  at  midnight,  is  defcribed  in 
a  very  pompous  manner,  but  not  wi^out  fome  force  of  colour* 
ing. 

.  *  The  ftrcets  reteite'ated  ;  the  refle^ng  lamps  call  the  broad  (hades 
of  the  mafly  ftone  buildtngs :  they  were  fo  lofty  that  they  concealed 
the  (kkt;  and  we  feened  to  be  winding  through  intricate  and  e  .(ikfs 
caveras.  Thefe  are  not  fanciful  pi^ures,  but  real  tmpreffions,  fuch  a^ 
the  place  k  calcohted  to  give.  La  rue  Bumlm  is  in  the  centre  of  Part« ; 
and  to  tfaa^  w^  were  driven. '    VoL  L  p.  143. 

Among 
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A«on^  otker  iiaaif re  refleflfom  that  ftiggcll  thcmfefvcs  at  tlic 
view  of  ttiofe  barriers  by  which  llhc  pfofcribcd  were  formerly  Ihut 
in  for  deftro£Koti,  Mr  Uolcrofit,  to  prove  his  orthodoxy,  obiervcs,, 
*  Would  they  had  been  the  walls  of  Jerichoi  and  that  tlie  horns 
6f  rams  had  oeen  founded  before  them  ! '  There  is  then  a  lon^ 
iccount  of  his  negociation  about  lodgings ;  and  in  the  i6otDk 
page  he  finally  takes  a  pofition,  and  begins  his- grand  work  o£  ob- 
servation. 

Of  the  remainder  of  this  work,  we  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  give  any  diAmGt  account.  It  is  made  up  of  fuch  a  multitude 
of  uniiconne£led  trifles,  and  exhibits  fuch  a  colicAion  of  fuper- 
ficial  aod  minute  obfervations,  that  it  is  utterly  impoflible  tt)  give  abf 
tmelGgible  abftra£i,  and  eattremely  difficult  to  find  any  grounds  for 
ieleftton*  CoflfeeJioufes,  quack-doAors,  fign-pofts,  hand-bills^ 
iUuminatioiis,  feftivals,  public  places,  courtezans,  education,  a* 
4«lt)ery,  adc^  artifts,  &c.  &c.  arre  ail  treated  of  by  Mr  Hol- 
croft  in  the  moft  copious,  diforderlj,  and  defultory  manner  ima- 
gini^Ie.  The  defcnption  of  what  he  fees,  bears  but  an  inconfider- 
able  proportion  to  the  ezpofition  of  what  he  thinks  i  and  the  ne- 
#effity  of  making  a  laree  book,  has  diftended  the  account  of  what 
ks  reads,  to  a  bu9c  ftlu  greater  than  either.  In  going  over  this 
imfcellaneoqs  aflbrtment,  we  Ihall  no  longer  pretend  to  follow 
die  arrangement  of  the  author,  or  to  prefent  our  readers  witb 
Joy  dring  like  a  complete  account  of  the  I  i^umerabk  ebj^^^s 
he  has  introduced  to  meir  notice.  As  a  Ipecimen  of  the  kind  of 
mtertainment  that  may  be  expeded  from  this  great  work,  how- 
ever, we  (hall  endeavour  to  give  a  view  of  thoie  purts  of  it  thac 
appeared  to  iis  moft  extraordmary  and  amufiag. 

As  we  cannbt  perfuade  owrfelves,  with  Mr  I^olooft,  diat  the 
tnoft  inftru&ive  traits  of  natiotial  choraAer  are  to  be  found  among 
the  hawkers,  th^  jugglers  and  baUad^ngers  of  a  great  city,  we 
rather  choo^  to  txtr^  the  laUowtng  general  obfervacioas  on  the 
present  coftume  of  the  nation* 

*  The  vevoktioBiry  (pint  h»  eot  been  linised  to  politioal  tad  cini 
iaftitiuions;  it  has  pen^ded  every  dqwultoifiif  of  liisw  Monks  and  a^ 
b^6,  with  fluifEi,  filk  coats,  arm  hats,  and  all  tbe  affimihrting  eolliiiiie» 
have  di£q)pe«red.  The  wdl-drcfled  mca  are  either  mifitary,  «r  hi^nled 
f;^  like  the  £a^[lifli  at  to  fecm  aknoft  the  bae  people.  Th«j-  are  cbieiy 
to  be  diilinguiihed  from  us  by  difference  of  deportment,  difiereace  of 
phyfiognomy,  and  by  an  o^rgrewa  buA  of  hair  oct  mA  eheek. 

*  But  the  well-difHQTed  men  art  very  few  ;  the  sevolution  has  &r  fiom 
entirely  corre^ed  the  propeafity  of  ike  lower  otdeit  to  flovcalioela. 
I^ng  pantaloons,  oace  put  on  and  iever  changed  till  they  sire  eatir^ 
woi^  out,  liaen  not  fit  to  be  feen  aad  therefore  oedccaied,  a  great  coat 
dangUog  to  the  calf  of  the  lej^,  buttoned  u^  aod  worn  alfo  whde  it  will 

^  laft. 
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Mt|  a  mftf  rdiiiid  hot,  iMdMnbe^  kttir,  Herce  \i4i]flter^  a  <)tfff  eKiiv 
and  a  hatidkeKchkl  tied  aot  uadev  but  orer  it,  and  not  df  mudfai  or  tti 
bat  of  coarie-cotoQre^  Uaea  K^idy  waflied^  fuch  h  the  fint«  not  per* 
Ibpi  of  the  manontjy  but  ceitahuy  of  great  auinbm  of  me  mea  td  bd 
SKt  of  aa  rreamg,  ^vea  in  co6et«4ioa£n  ;  ftidi  arr  hundredf  of  the  fi- 
gures that  crowd  together  afc  aU  bours  of  the  dayv  and  vrA  the 
rdais  Roy^dy  fiU  the  billiard  raotn^  and  exhibit  th^mCelves  u|  all  publifir 
pbcca  where  the  eatiaaoe  n  fxtei  At  kms  even  of  the  dandag  |;ap- 
deas  CD  the  Boul^^mnhf  they  find  it  neceilary  to  write  over  the  door-i- 
*  Admittance  ty  perfons  decently  dnefled* ' 

*  The  French  charaSer  is  enterprifing,  ferward>  impelled  by  curio^ 
fity,  not  eafily  repulfed,  and  with  little  of  that  (hynefs  which  in  tho 
Englilh  18  fometimee  pndcy  and  foRietimes  a  foolilh  feeling  of  fhame^ 
bnt  often  Kkewife  a  decent  fenfe  of  propriety.  It  appears  as  if  a 
Fiendiman  imagines  he  has  only  to  (how  himfelf  to  be  admired.  If  he 
publicly  write,  Q>eak»  or  ad,  h6  affantcs  in^rtanc^.  If  his  portrait 
be  painted»  hit  head  miift  be  thrown  back,  his  bre^  forward,  and  hit 
air  muft  either  be  flhiKrtg,  dlignified,  or  cBfiialiiiful :  i&  \&i  oWn  fangi!Kq;e 
if  rtiuft  irttfofe. '     p^  r69»  1 761 

The  reader  may  alfo  take  tfce  fcllowiftg  pifture  of  ifcfe  Botde* 

«  Scdna  of  ditty  boohs  I  tfeffi-bwitk  tdy^;  A4kY9  of  cakes  tfd  (Ames  ; 
An.4ttenders,  bead-ftrin^ers,  beggarsy((ciaeki^  t^ntil^krl,  a»idfliov*4Mddit> 
frUowff  (fifplayiag  tridkr  of  hgerdemam  v  tmderi  of  flsiMcdont  dyii 
and  powdm»  w£(>  dtp  bi^  of  white  ribbcor  io  a  li^aov  dm  tofui  tixOk 
pink  ^  orators  parotting  over  twt^Kimy  fyitons  of  giK>Idgy,  aad  die  m^ 
der  of  the  umverTe  ;  teadiert  of  febiets  thali  wilt  enahb  the  buyer  tq^ 
cut  g]aCi  under  water,  ds«h  kndfcapes  upon  egdf^eHs,  engrave  portiaka 
by  pricking  paper  with  pins  and  duftiug  k  w^  laiEip4}lack :  thefe^  ia^ 
ttrmingled  with  the  difplay  of  millinefs,  Unen-wrapers^  print-fellecs,  and 
a  variety  of  trades,  continued  throt^h  an  avenue  two  noiles  in  length^^ 
fpacious,  enlivened  as  I  have  faid  with  carriages,  and  adorned  by  Imy 
tiees,  gardes*  and  h6teks  with  the  gates,  or  rather  the  triumphal 
archea  of  St  Denis  and  St  Martin,  the  ftrudure  that  was  the  Opera 
Houle  ;  thefc,  I  fay,  and  thouiknds  of  other  objeft?,  which  no  memory 
cui  retain,  if  ^  itti^  can  arrange  and  put  them  together,  will  form  a 
fiamethmg  that  he  may  imagine  t6  be  the  Boulevardj  of  l^aris.  * 

Aftat  four  or  fire  emptors  6(  fimilar,  b\it  more  dewfted  rf^» 
fcription,  Mr  Holcroft  comes  to  gJv6  an  account  of  the'  natknat 
fifti^h  which  he  had  occafion  to  wimeft  during  his  ftav  itl  tarii, 
upon  this  ftAjeft,  our  readers  w<!l  J)erhap^  be  furprifed  to  heaf 
that  he  has  bellowed  upwards  of  rao  pages,  although  ihejhe^ach 
and  preparations  were  very  ncAirty  the  fame  in  every  one  o7  (hem. 
Concerts,  illuihrnatbns)  temples  of  painfed  boards,  firing  of  ar- 
tOlery,  dancing  and  difplays  of  agility,  formed  the  grand  iflgre* 
dtents  of  aH  thofe  exhibitions ;  but  though  Mr  Holcroft  goes  over 

^  ^  detaU  with  a$  moch  fatiguing  oea^efs  a$  could  be  found 
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in  a  herald's  account  of  a  coronation^  it  would  ftill  have  been  ini- 
poflible  for  him  to  have  filled  one  third  part  of  the  fpace  we  have 
mentioned,  had  it  not  been  for  two  notable  devices-  The  one  is, 
by  taking  a  retrofpe£^ive  view  of  all  the  feftivals,  proceffions,  and 
public  rejoicings  which  hiftory  reprefents  as  having  taken  place 
fince  the  foundation  of  the  royalty  within  the  precinfts  of  raris. 
By  the  affiftance  of  Saint  Foix  and  Dulaure,  he  according  goes 
back  to  the  time  of  Charles  VI.  and  Louis  XL,  and  entertains  his 
readers  with  a  long  and  particular  account  of  the  myfteries  and 
pantomimes,  and  the  faints  and  heathen  deities  that  were  con- 
jured up  for  the  delight  of  the  Sovereigns  and  people  of  thofe  days. 
He  then  comes  to  the  tournaments  and  emblematic  pageantries  of  a 
fucceeding  age  ;  and  paffing  leifurely  through  the  claiEcal  affeda- 
tions  of  Louis  XIV.,  terminates  his  hiftorical  review  with  a  mi- 
nute defcription  of  the  great  feftival  of  the  Federation,  which  was 
celebrated  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  the  14th  July  1790.  Having 
thus  arrived  at  the  modem  period  of  the  hiftory  of  French  feftivals, 
when  books  can  no  longer  be  found  to  tranfcribe,  Mr  Holcroft  has 
i39COurfe  to  his  fecond  contrivance  for  prolonging  his  own  defcrip- 
ttons,  and  the  gratification  of  his  readers.  This  confifts  in  tran- 
icribing  at  full  length  the  various  addrefles,  decrees  or  enadments 
by  which  the  folemnity  was  appointed,  and  alfo  fairly  copying 
over  the  program  or  advertifement  in  which  the  particulars  of  it 
are  always  announced  to  the  public.  With  this  advertifement  in 
his  hand,  Mr  Holcroft  then  proceeds  to  furvey  the  actual  ap- 
pearance of  the  exhibition  \  and  is  mifchievoufly  particular  in 
pointing  out  where  the  execution  was  defeftive,  and  in  what 
particulars  the  prepamrions  ivere  incomplete.  Few  things,  we 
acknowledge,  have  been  more  fatiguing  to  us  than  this  procefs  of 
verification  :  nor  are  We  to  this  hour  altogether  fatisfied  that  the 
ijational  charafter  is  completely  elucidated  by  ftatlng  that  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  which  ought  to  have  been  open  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  not  ready  till  the  afternoon,  or  that  the  national  column 
was  erefted  of  rafters  covered  over  with  painted  paper.  In  a 
humour  if  poffiWe  ftill  more  childiflily  fentimental,  Mr  Holcroft 
then  exclaims  againft  the  abominable  brutality  of  making  dxf- 
charges  of  artillery  a  part  of  any  joyful  folemnity,  and  laments 
that  *  the  peaceable  world  fhould  oe  thus  wantonly  reminded  of 
carnage,  deftruflion  and  horror,  by  the  command  of  its  gover-  ' 
i)ors. '  A  little  after,  we  have  a  coarfer  fentence  about  *  the  ox 
and  frog  monument  of  that  chief  of  the  Bobadiis,  Louis  XFV. ' 
After  Mr  Holcroft  is  happily  delivered  of  his  difleitation  on 
feftivals,  he  prefents  us  with  a  number  of  loofe  remarks  upon 
national  prejudices,  wliich  are  lefs  novel  than  juft,  and  more  re- 
markable for  their  liberiaUry  than  their  acutenefs.     He  then  ftrings 

together 
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together  a  number  of  common-phce  anecdotes,  and  ftories  of 
Gafcons,  waiting-wDmen  and  profeffors.  We  do  not  think  any  of 
them  worth  repeating.  After  fome  bewildering  difcourfes  on  the 
nature  and.caufes  of  a  Frenchman's  partiality  to  Paris,  we  are 
furprifed  to  find  ourfelves  engaged  all  at  once  in  an  abflra£l  dif- 
fertation  on  the  ambiguity  of  language.  Thi$  iflues  at  lafl  in  fome 
common-place  lamentations  over  the  unfettled  notions  of  honour 
that  prevail  in  the  world  ;  and  fo  totally  does  Mr  Holcroft  forget 
that  he  is  writing  travels  in  France,  or  at  leaft  a  defcription  of 
Paris,  that  he  favours  his  Englifh  readers  with  a  diatribe  on  the 
horrors  of  boding,  and  coolly  copies  out  for  them  the  account 
given  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  famous  match  between 
Belcher  and  Firby  in  April  1803.  From  this  he  makes  an  eafy 
tranfition  to  the  fubjeft  of  duelling,  the  antiquities  of  which  he 
details  with  great  precifion,  and  digrefles  into  the  kindred  topic 
of  ordeals  by  fire  and  water  j  upon  all  which  he  is  as  learned 
and  (atisfadory  as  if  his  fubje£l  had  compelled  him  to  treat  of 
them  upon  a  very  (hort  wammg. 

Thefe  difquiiitions  carry  us  a  little  way  into  the  fecond  vo- 
lume, when  we  meet  fomewhat  abruptly  with  this  pathetic  cx- 
damadon — 

*  Honefty  and  precifion  of  language,  oh !  when  (hall  your  beraga 
influence  purify  the  heart,  make  it  bluih  at  its  cowardly  glossaries, 
bid  It  (hrink  from  diflimulatioh,  and,  while  it  dete£ts  the  pradUce,  ac- 
cuftom  it  to  abhor  the  confequences  of  hypocrify  ! '     Vol.  IL  p.  26. 

This  pious  ejaculation  turns  out  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  long 
hiftorical  account  of  the  gallantry  and  habitual  adultery  of  the 
French,  in  which  is  engrofied  an  abridged  hiftory  of  all  the 
royal  miftreffes  from  the  days  of  Philip  the  Long  and  Charles 
Vll.  down  to  thpfe  of  Louis  XV.  This  edifving  legend  occu* 
pies  nearly  forty  pages  j  and  twenty  more  are  filled  with  extrafts 
and  tranflations  from  interludes,  epigrams,  and  fatires,  illuftrating 
the  unaltered  corruption  of  modem  manners.  Upon  this  im- 
portant fubjcft,  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that  Mr  Holcroft  has 
not  been  able  to  come  to  a  clearer  conclufion.  TTiis  is  the  ora- 
cubr  fentence  with  which  he  difmifies  it — 

*  Though  I  dare  not  affirm,  I  hope  and  hciuve  the  number  of 
wifet  fiuthful  to  their  hufbands  is  the  greatell :  yet  what  I  have  fo 
fiequently  obfcrvcd  makes  it  with  me  exceedingly  douhiful^  VoL  II. 
p.  6u 

He  adds  in  another  place^-> 

«  I  can  teftify  that  French  women,  as  well  young  as  old,  will,  with. 
ont  (cruple,  and  it  may  by  miracle  be  without  meaning,  beftov^  their 
kiffi»  unaiked,  and  dcfcribe  charming  gardens  and  retired  groves,  in  which 
they  will  invite  you  to  walk,  propofing  themfelves  to  be  your  guide* ' 
VoL  IL  p«  84. 

Upon 


UfNm  die  fiibjc6fc  of  ilecoacy  aad  cksaliiiefsi  Mr  Uokfok  obit 
lofopbiges  nad  eveaiplifits,  in  »  manner  that  is  in  ^c  hi^cft 
4egvee  naufeous  and  dHguftingy  tbotigh  ^vc  really  believe  tbit 
he  doe3  not  intend  to  give  any  offence.  This  inquiry  ends  in  a 
difcourfe  upon  dreCs ;  ibr  the  full  elucidation  of  which,  aU  the 
fa&ions  from  the  time  of  Francis  I.  are  made  to  paf^  in  review ; 
and  upon  ibe  alternations  of  &(hion  between  XiOndon  and  Paris, 
be  is  pleafed  to  obienFe,  that  *  it  cannot  be  denied  that  thefe 
things  are  indications  of  that  higheft  of  all  high  confiderations, 
the  ftate  of  mind  and  of  morw. '  A  little  aftery  he  lays,  with 
iliU  more  folemnily,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  all  the  laudable 
caution  that  was  natural  in  venturing  upon  fo  alarming  a  remark, 

*  These  is  aa  aq»titude  in  the  mind  to  lyilemfttiae  on  its  own  c«)n* 
jefturet :  Of  this,  I  wifh  the  reader  to  be  asrare,  when  I  fay  I  am 
miftaken  if  female  decencyy  nay^  if  chaftity  aivd  morals,  b«  not  injured 
by  the  difi^  0/  bais  which  has  fo  long  prevailed  in  France. '  VoL  II. 
p.  117- 

We  pafs  over  the  author's  treatifes  on  courtezans  and  on  nurfes, 
in  the  latter  of  which  be  .maintains  that  many  an  old  woman  has 
more  power  than  Bonaparte.  On  the  new  plan  of  education^ 
bv  central  and  departmental  fchools,  he  onlv  obferves,  that  the 
Fnrft  Conful  hm  cngro^ed  to  himfeliF  the  wnole  patronage  and 
Tc^uladoQ  of  thefie  inflituiions ;  and  that,  in  the  polytechnic 
&&00I  atParis,  in  particular,  it  is  an  tmderflood  thing,  that  if 
the  father  or  rdation  of  any  (iu4ent  exprefs  difapprobation  of  the 
govemment,  the  bov  is  immediatelv  eicpeUod.  During  the  war 
with  Touffiantf  all  tne  youtht  of  cokmr  were  difpiified  with  ig- 
nominy. 

Mr  Holcroft  adauis  that  the  French  have  fome  pretenfi(Mi6 
to  poUtenefe,  though  their  merit  in  t|is  way,  he  fays.  Ilea 
chidSiy  in  that  fatHgratue  by  which  quarrels  and  outrages  ar« 
ecnetally  avoided.  Many  of  the  obfervances  to  which  diey  a* 
Icribe  fo  mudi  importance,  be  j^fily  confiders  as  mere  local  an4 
arbitxarv  wfrgcs;  and,  in  fome  points,  be  endeavours  to  fhow 
that  tbcir  tnanners  are  abfolutely  rude.  In  proof  of  this,  he  al« 
ludes  to  the  am%Mmg  wluch  has  fpe£iacka  and  fpencer  drew  up«- 
on  him  iiiom  tne  populaoe,  and  to  the  ingratitude  of  diverfe  in- 
d&vidMls  t»  wIkw  he  km  bo^iks  at  the  <^)era,  smd  flmwed  other 
civibti^  Tbr  chpee,  however,  ive  will  coafeij,  becoii[»8  owre 
feriotts,  when  he  adds,  that  he  repeatedly  fxw  women  of  the  . 
town  kicted  in  the  Polau  Royal  by  the  waiters ;  and  that  in  one 
of  ike  tkeatnSf  an  oM  gcntkuaan  aftuaUy  ftrock  a  ladv  wiA  his 
fift,'  in  CDttfeqttence  of  tome  difyiue  about  a  plaoe.  Tne  pit,  be 
adds,  is  always  enttenady  tnvbulcnt  at  Pbris,  asid  abMutely  rages 
as  often  as  a  lady  lays  lier  cloak  or  handke ithief  over  a  box,  pr 
turns  her  bi^ck  upon  the  audience. 

■  Mr 
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Mr  Jlfikxofit  n^t  ^alU  in  ^^nfiioffi  that  mrc^  of  heaort  on 
i^d  ^  Freodi  are  ftr  apt  to  value  themfems.  Hia  &ft  rea-f 
km  bx  dottbi»i^  its  leality^  did  not  kiieei  smpear  to  us  to  bt 
jcrj  fubftantial — ^e  iieight  of  their  houfea,  tor  inftance,  a&^ 
the  daifcnefs  of  iheir  court-yards  and  partes  cocheres^  etc  the 
bear^  form  and  duikf  cofour  of  ^tr  furniture.  The  firequenqf 
of  rotcsde^  however^  is  an  argument  rather  more  convincing. 
in  the  Margate f  a  place  in  Paris  where  dead  bodiee  ave  depofi^d 
till  they  be  reclaimed,  upwards  of  130  are  fuppofed  to  be  annual'* 
ly  expofed  ;  but  as  the  fafhtonable  mode  ox  death  is  by  drown- 
ing, the  vidims  muft  be  much  more  numerous.  Mr  H(^roft 
was  informed  from  a  very  refpedable  quarter,  that  there  had 
been  193  fuicides  in  the  metropolis  within  the  laft  ten  months,  and 
aiwQt  as  many  in  the  departments.  Beggars  are  more  numerous 
in  Parts  than  in  London,  but,  in  general,  not  fo  importunate* 
Credulity  and  fuperftition  ftill  retain  a  good  deal  of  influence  over 
die  lower  orders,  though  Mr  Holcroft  thinks  that  the  hierarchy 
will  never  be  able  .to  renew  either  its  tyranny  or  its  impoftures. 

The  aflbciation  of  ideas  by  which  Mr  Hol^foft  is  guided  in  the 
diftribution  of  his  fubjefls,  is  rather  more  capricious  than  molt 
authors  would  choofe  to  follow  in  a  ferious  compofition.  In 
(peaking  of  credulity,  he  happens  to  glance  incidentally  at  the 
general  behaviour  of  the  Parifians  in  places  of  worihip  i  and  this 
&kds  hioi  to  give  fpme  account  of  the  feftival  obferved  on  the 
)»rth-day  of  Ikuaaparte,  iicauj^  the  greater  f^art  of  it  was  fo«  ' 
kmnifed  in  churches :  and  then  the  n^ention  of  this  fefttval  aa^ 
tHsaUy  leads  him  to  fay  fomething  of  the  charafler  of  the  Firft 
Craiiil  himfelf.  Thift»  ho\i«e¥er9  is  a  fubjedl  which  cannot  fail 
to  attn£l  cmiifity  in  .wbafiever  way  k  may  be  introduoed ;  and 
Mr  JSokroft  has  co«trH)uted  his  qiAOta  of  anecdotes  and  iviec* 
tions  with  great  good  will  and  liberality.  The  great  intereft  of 
tbtfe  fpecaibtioAS,  however,  is  now  over :  amoi^  thofe  who  live 
beyond  the  fphe^  of  his  power,  there  is  no  longer  sny.di%>\ito 
abovt  ^  charafter  of  dm  iortunate  ufttrper.  Mr  Holcroft,  with 
aM  his  admiration  for  eaorgies  and.  fuhlkne  capabiUties,  is  obliged 
to  admk  the  felfiih  httlen^s  and  violence  of  his  temper,  and  to 
aBQw  that  be  is  merely  ^Ing  over  the  vulgar  psurt  of  an  ambi* 
iioitt  tyrasatt  with  all  its  common  accompaniments  o£  rant  and 
mocity.  There  is  fomething  of  a  poetical  raptuce  in  the  ftyle 
wlach  he  afliunes  upon  this  occafion  i  bitt  it  is  the  boft  wvitlen 
part,  wtt  think,  of  his  perfbrmoiice* 

*  Of  republicans  be  was  the  firft,  the  moft  magBasiBMiH,  and  the 
iftsobe  fafptfbd:  the  love  of  fpeedom,  the  ^mandpatiaa  of  ilavrsi 
end  tht  utter  cxpulCon  of  b^try,  wove  the  pi&invi  he  dtUj^bted  to 
ednbitlo  the  adamag  world.    0«^>  4By»  ahyandcr  bim^  who 

pro&fled. 


piofeffed  to  c6nquer  only  to  civility  appeared  to  be  outdone  by  < 
tripling ;  a  fcholar  from  the  nulitaty  icnool ;  concerning  whom  hil 
playmates  began-,  now  to  ranfack  ineniory>  that  they  mig^t  difcover  in 
what  he  had  differed  from  themfdves. '     VoL  IL  p.  272. 

The  world,  in  general,  only  changed  their  opinion  by  degrees ; 
but  Mr  Holcroft4eteded  the  hypocrite  in  one  decifiye  a&. 

*  The  unhappy  period  at  length  approached*  that  was  to  fhow  himi 
a  chara^er  of  vice  and  virtue  10  dangerouily  combined,  as  to  alarm  pe« 
netration,  and  warn. the  world  to  beware*  He  landed  in  Egypt ;  and^ 
by  a  ftroke  of  his  pen,  he  and  his  whole  army  became  Mufliumen* 

*  Every  doubt  was  thei^  removed ;  he  was  a  man  to  whom»  could  he 
but  gain  the  end  in  view,  all  means  were  good. '    Vol.  II.  p.  273. 

The  fame  prcpenfity  to  account  for  every  thing  by  the  fuppofi* 
tion  of  fome  iingle  and  palpable  caufe,  induces  mx  Holcroft  to  af- 
iure  U89  that  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte  arifes  almdfl  excluCvdy 
from  his  liaving  been  accuilomed  to  command  armies  before  Im 
afcended  the  feat  of  civil  doounion.  The  following  obfervationSi 
however,  are  entitled  to  attention. 

<  Accuftomed  to  gain  the  mndeft  advantages  by  fecrecy  of  plan, 
celerity  of  adlion,  and  thofe  ftratagems  that  beft  can  mafk  and  nuHeat^ 
the  fame  habits  remaiut  and  the  xame  means  are  adopted,  when  the 
conqueror  feizes  on  the  rule  of  Kates  as  when  he  fends  forth  his  *co* 
horts  to  the.  plunder  of  cities,  and  the  capture  of  provinces.  He  alone 
mull  proje^ ;  he  alone  muft  command  |  reward  and  puni/hment  muft 
be  at  his  Xole  difpofal :  no  community,  no  fingle  creature  muft  a£l  but 
as  he  wills.  That  to  make  his  will  knpwn  is  unpoffible ;  that  it  varies 
in  himfelf  firom  day  to  day ;  that  men  cannot  rengn  their  intellect,  can* 
not  refift  the  impulfes  of  habits  and  the  decifions  of  the  Judgement  ;  and 
that  the  talk  of  regulating  the  adions  of  millioni  by  the  will  of  an  in- 
dividual is  the  moft  extravagant  and  abfurd  of  attempts— are  truths 
of  which  he  h^s  no  knowledge,  or  has  loft  all  recoUedion.  *  VoL  IL 
p.  277.  / 

The  barefaced  violence  by  which  all  the  journals  were  filencedf 
but  thofe  which  became  the  organs  of  the  governments  has  been 
luug  known  over  all  .£urope%;  Mr  Holcroft  adds  a .  number  of 
weQ  authenticated  fa&s  of  the  fame  nature}  and  mentions  the 
names  of  feveral  unfortunate  *audiors  who  -were  fet^tenced  to  ba*- 
nifhment  or  imprifonipeBt  for  having  written  what  did  not  meet 
with  the  approbation  of:  the  FirftC^iiU*  f^ven  his  pbilofopfaicd 
ailbciates  are  now  exchided  from  liis  preface,!  .adftdi  €|i  feme  oo»  - 
cafions,  the  contempt  .with,  which  he  tneata  ^e  adtihtfiofi  wducii 
his  tyranny  has  extorted,  reminds  us  of  th^  capricioua  tnfiilts  of 
Tiberius  to  his  deeded  fenate.  V  .  .  • 

*  In  the  true  fpint  of  French  dedamation,  fcmie  one  affinned^  ifctkm 
ing  to  Bom^rte,  that  Eagland  was  far  behind  Fnnce  in  tndy  xmdelv 
ftauding  the  principles  of  liberty:'  To  which  he  replied,  :**  It  woiiUh 

be 


i9o4^^        Hoteraft'/  Ttav^h  from  Hambttrg  to  Parih  fff* 

l{e  wdl  for  the  latter^  if  it  did  bm  ehjby  one  tkoh  part  of  Engliflt 

utedoziu "        V/  •    .      •         /.'...  '    iw- . 

'  He  will  feloom  condefcend  io  argue ;  and^  wl^.lie  does,  he  con*- 
fiden  it  as  infolencey  upi.  any  on^,  wlk)  daret  to  be  cif  a  disercnt  opi^ 
won; '    V6L  II.  p.  288.  289. 

In  erery^  fociety^  Mr  Hplpoft^  aflures  us^  Moreau.  is  pralC^d^ 
pii  advaotageouily  cpntrafted  with  Bonaparte*  *  Tneir  buils^* 
be  adds,  *  are  expofed  to  fale  on  every  ftall;  and  before  Ikft 
rarisj^  that  of  Moreai^  wias  faid  to  fell  much  the  beft.  *    . 

*  According  to  good  inforDiation>  tbe  ungovernable  anger  of  Bona^ 
parte  is  become  to  ezceflive»  thati .  when  a  melTenger  brings  unpleafant 
aews  of  any  kind,  but  especially  if  it  relate  to  foreign  a^rs,  the  per- 
Ibot  ia  waiting  ar^  each  afraid  of  being  the  reporter.,  Hit  fits  o^ 
saffion  are  ib  violent,  that  it  i^  laid  he  is  now  frequently  provoked  to- 
vike ;  alid  that  it  is  very  common  for  nis  ibotmen  to  receive  blows*  ^ 
VoL  It  p:  301: 

Mr  Holcroft  fays,  that  he  has  every  reafpn  to  believe  that  the 
angry  and  intemperate  attacks  upon  the  Engiith  nation,  which 
Ippeared  in  the  Mofiiteur/  during  the  peace,  were  written  by  the 
Firft  Confui  himfelf.  ,    .      ,    .. 

«  From  in  engineer,  who  w^  mth  Kim  in  E^t,  t  k^ed  that  it 
fU  his  cttftom,  when  he  had  fununoned  a  council  of  war,  to  liften  to 
the  opinions  of  others^  to  give  no  odinion  himfdf,  to  ad  in  a  manner 
that  could  be  leaft  expe£)ied,  and  to  ao  this  with  fuch  determination 
sad  celerity,  that,  faid  the  narrator^  it  viras  like  a  torrent.  So  great 
wu  his  afcendancy,  that,'  when  he  was  prefent,  the  generals  aAing  un* 
4cr  him  appeared  like  fo  many  fchoolboys.'  *  Vol.  IL  p.  503. 
,  In  executing  thefe  plans,  il  is  notorious  that  he  is  utterly  in* 
different  to  the  wade  of  life  that  may  be  occa£oncd  :  he  has  no 
iympathjr  ^ith  the  fuflerings  of  his  followers. 

/  During  the  extreme  fuhimer  heats  in  Italy,  it  happened  that  the  ene* 
my  was  cenafn  on  fuch  a  day  that  his  army  was  at  fuch  ^  diilance.  It 
was  well  known  that  forced  marches  were  with  him  commdn  occur- 
rences :  but  the  feafon  would  not  adfnit  of  them,  without  an  abfoluie 
lod  certain  lof^  of  iiien  ;  which  huift  be  etceflive  in  prbportibn  aS  their 
^d  (hoold  be  great; 

*  Bonaparte  was  not  to  be  retarded  by  futfa  ifiotives.  On  this  very 
ocerifion,  he  tflded  his  orders  as  he  lay  in  the  #arfn  bath^'  of  which  he 
trikes  firebaent  u(e,  and  the  fnen  ^ere.  driven  forward,  the  foot  by  the 
kife,  with  fuch  vic^eoee  that  thoufifflds  pei-ifhed  on  the  march.  Some 
fCBooibaooH  vmt  attempted  by  the  ofSceit,  but  they  were  repulfed 
wkh  contesqBt  i^id  threats^  The  horiie  and  advanced  troops  feeored 
Moot  psflErs,  the  fuppofed  impoffibility  was  overcome,  the  enemy  at- 
tacked, and  the  end  of  the  codquerpr.  obtained.  A  whole  diftnd  fell 
the  eommon  prey ;  and  the  livings  in  the  tnumph  of  vidory  .and  the 
Afd  of  plunder,  thought  no  more  of  the  de^ 

*  The  contributions  i^e  hdd  were  without  mercy  1  and  his  treatment 
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WF  ibe  tnagiftrated  tsf  the  conquete^  when  diey  ventured  to  maketny 
ftrong  appeal,  s^^ft  .crudtv  or  injuftice,  was  fuch  as  man  would  fcarce-* 
Yf  beSow  on  a  <fog.'*  '  Vol.  11.  p.  307.  308. 
•  We  fliall  conchide  thcfe  extra^s  with  t!ie  following  phy6og- 
nomical  jQcetch. 

,  *  SaQow  conqytexioiH  length  of  {ace,  e  pointed  nofe,  a  proje6Ung 
drniy  and  proniinent  cheek4>oneSt  have  di^guifhed  the  countenancet 
•f  fitnatics  and  perfecutors.  Fanatki  and  pertecators  were  often  men 
of  powerful  mimls|  hut  violent  paffibns ;  and  hetween  fuch  men  an^ 
Bonaparte,  aBowing  for  times  and  circumfUnces,  in  pliyfiognomv»  in 
lalentSy  and  in  manner  of  a^bmg,  there  is  great  refemhlance. '  VoL  II. 
p.  320. 

We  cannot  go  through  the  remainder  of  this  work.  It  con- 
^fts  principally  of  a  catalogue  raifonfiee  of  all  the  public  perform- 
ers of  any  eminence,  and  of  tne  men  of  lettets  and  authors 
whofe  name$.are  in  circubttion  in  Paris^  It  alfo  comprehends  a 
rapturous  account  of  the  national  mufeum,  of  which  tne  follow- 
ing fentence  may  ferve  as  a  fbecimen. 

*  The  harmonious  Gmdo  ;  Barhtert^  Corregio^  Titian^  Da  Finctf  ani 
Raphael !  Giants,  that  exterminate  their  imitators  v  each  a  Saturn, 
devouring  his  children«^ 

•  Why  do  I  indulge  in  a  ftyle  that  rcfemhles  rhapfody  f  It  is,  that 
I  am  vainly  ftruggling  to  perform  a  talk  to  which  I  am  miequal.  It  is; 
that  midtitude  and  volume  palfy  all  effort  to  individualize,  and  give  me 

'  the  right  to  lay,  go,  and  hehold,  that  thy  eyes  may  bear  teftimony  t* 
the  truth.  *^    Vol.  IL  p.  439.. 

After  a  Ihort  refumi  of  his  obfervations  on  coffee-houfes,  gam- 
ing-houfes^  and  prifons,  Mr  Holcroft  leaves  Paris>  and  returns 
to  England  by  uie  way  of  Calais,  without  meeting  with  any 
adventure. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  thkt  this  book  is  a  great  deal  too 
long,  and  that  it '  has  attained  this  magnitude  by  the  moft  intre* 
pid  and  extenfive  application  of  the  approved  recipes  for  book- 
making  that  has  yet  come  under  our  confideration.  If  every 
thing  were  dedufted  that  has  no  relation  ^o  the  prefeat  date  cJ 
the  countries  which  tlie  author  propoies  ta  defcribe,  and  every 
thing  which  is  tranfcribed  from  books  that  might  as  well  hate 
been  confulted  at  home,  the  publication,  we  are  perfuaded,  would 
be  reduced  to  one  third  of  its  prefent  bulk^  The  lofty  preten- 
fions,  too,  witfi  which  the  author  fets  out,  and  the  k>lemtiity 
with  which  he  continually  fpeaks  of  his  laboursy  form  a  ridictt>* 
lous  contraft  with  the  infignUicance  of  the  matters  upon  M^ridv 
he  has  refted  his  attention.  Inftead  of  dwelling  only  upon  thofe 
things  iitdiich  poifefled  in  themfelves  fome  degree  01  intereft  ct 
attra£bion,  he  has  attempted  to  tranfport  his  readers  into  PSir9| 
l^y  Setting  before  their  eyes  every  thing  which  Ws  own  could  dif- 

.   •  •  covev 
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carer  in  that  fitnation ;  and  has  thought  there  was  no  way  f6 
fure  of  omitting^  nothing  chara£leri(lic  or  important,  as  by  fet- 
ting  down  every  thing  that  occurred,  and  thinking  nothing  too 
trifiing  to  be  omitted.  In  this  way,  he  has  undoubtedly  brought 
forward  fome  eroupes  in  a  lively  and  animated  manner ;  but  he 
has  taken  all  dignity,  unity  and  diftin£lne&  from  his  perform* 
ance,  confidered  as  a  whole ;  and  has  crowded  and  confufed  its 
inferior  Compartments  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fcarcely  to  leave  any 
other  impreflion  on  the  eye  of  the  obferver,,  but  that  of  difor* 
dcr  and  fatigue.  ' 

Of  the  ftyle  and  language  of  this  book,  a  tolerable  judgement 
may  be  formed  from  the  extracts  we  have  already  given*  Its 
ruling  vice  is  aflfe£tation,  which  is  frequently  combined  with  ^ 
greater  degree  of  grammatical  inaccuracy  than  is  ufual,  even  ill 
trorks  of  this  defcription.  In  the  preface,  the  author  informs  us, 
that  *  his  principal  fubje£t  is  the  city  of  Paris,  its  inhabitants^ 
and  the  marks  by  which  they  are  diftinguiflied  from  other  cities 
and  other  nations. '  A  few  pages  afterwards,  he  choofes  to  fay, 
*  In  their  common  difcourfe  much,  and  in  their  daily  a£tions 
lxK>re,  the  opinions  of  a  people  are  broadly  written. '  He  talks 
al(b  of  *  murders  and  atrocities,  fuci  as  the  very  image  of  tnaket 
the  foul  revolt ; '  and  of  '  four  children,  none  of  whom  not  having 
a  parent's  care,'  &c.  He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  ^  cars 
drawn  by  dogs  is  a  pra£Hce, '  &c. ;  and  that  a  man  with  a  dirty 
filk  coat  was  *  furveyed  nvith  continued  repetition  by  his  com- 
panions.' 

This  book  is  very  handfomely  printed,  and  the  plates  have  the 
duneniions  at  leaft  of  magnificence :  the  greater  part  of  them^ 
however,  are  very  indifferently  executed;  and  the  two  general 
tiews  of  Paris  are  in  every  refped  abominable.  The  vignettes ' 
are  by  far  the  beft,  and  many  of  them  are  both  defigned  and 
finiihed  with  great  tafte  and  elegance. 
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Ajlt.  Vii.  Memmra  du  Compte  J^epb  depMiffaye^  Liewtetiant  (fene^ 
raU  Sf^.  iifr.  qui  peurrent  fervir  h  PHi/ioire  du  Parti  Royalijie  Fran^ 
foijf  duratit  la  detniere  Revoiution,  '  z  vqi  LondoQi  £.  Harding 
k  Dvhwi     1 8ojfc     I 

\f  Puiflaje  has  defoled  his  retireisent  in  Canada  to  the  vin* 
***•  dtcarion  of  his  charader  Irom  ckarj^es  which  have  ob- 
tainpa  «  Tetf  ettenfive  eifc%ilatibn%  He  inlormt  ih^  public,  thaC 
kc  hits  compefed  thefe  volames  tiA^f  the  prefluM  of  an  aiindl 
tmim^upttdL-flate  of^bai -kM^tl]^  B<Kk  t&tt|  <ro0i^4hac  caofc^ 
i        «    -  .  G  z  he 


IlliO  FoMfcyc,  Memoirer  du  Parti  Rofaiifie. 

be  is  obliged  to  offer  tb^m  to  the  world  in  an  unfinifhcd  (bte  %, 
and  it  is  fo  uncertain  whether  he  (hall  live  to  complete  tht 
taflc  he  has  begun,  that  he  has  made  arrangements  for  the  pub* 
Itcation  of  the  papers  to  which  he  meant  to  refer,  in  cafe  o£ 
his  deccafe. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  volumes,  he  delivers  his  fentimcnts  on 
the  caufes  whi^h  produced  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
events  which  folk)N«^ed,  down  to  the  diffolution  of  the  firfl 
i^ational  Affembly.  The  fccond  volume  contains  an  account 
of  the  meafurcs  adopted  by  M.  Puiffayc  to  form  a  Royalift  army 
in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  down  to  September  1794,  when 
he  came  to  England  to  concert  meafures  with  the  £^iti(h  Go- 
vernment. In  this  volume  M.  Puiffaye's  petfonal  adventures 
and  conduct  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  narrative  ;  and 
many  hiilorical  anecdotes  are  related,  which  have  hitherto  beea 
little  known  to  the  public. 

M.  Puiflaye's  reflexions  on  the  caufes  which  produced  the  French 
revolution,  aie  delivered  with  Angular  temper  and  moderation.  He 
imputes  the  whole  to  the  divifions  and  difunion  which  prevailed  in 
every  order  of  the  State.  Our  readers  are  probably  well  acquaint- 
ed  with  many  of  the  abufes  which  led  to  tiie  downfal  of  the  arif- 
tocracy  of  t*rance  \  but  much  more  than  uiTual  is  afcribed  by  pur 
author  to  the  divifions  which  prevailed  between  the  nobleife  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  provinces.  The  courtiers  were  pofleffed^of 'all 
fituations  of  power  or  emolument,  while  the  provincial  nobility 
were  precluded,  by  the  prejudices  qf  their  order,  from  filling  many 
of  the  mod  important  Gtuations  in  life.  The  (ludy  of  the  fcien^Sy 
the  exercife  of  the  liberal  arts,^aad  the  adniiniftration  ofjuillces 
.  wcr^  almoft  entirely  engrofled  oj  men  whom  the  higher  nobiC- 
ty  Qonfider^  as  an  inUrior  clais.  Although  th^y.  occupied  no* 
minal  fituatioqsic.  and  poflefled  a  fi£liti9us  preeminence  the^y 
jbad  lod  evc^y  thing  which  CQuld  give  them  a  real  preponder- 
jtfice  in  the  event  of  a  ftruggle.  Their  degradation  -was,  com* 
pleted  by  the  venality  of  the  Court.  Every  office,  evexy  fpecies 
of  diftinAion,  was  bought  and  fold.  Titles  were  fo  rapidly 
it^ultiplicd^  that  every  firfli  creation  nude  thofe  who  had  for* 
medyJbeen  enabled  impatient  for  fome  new  promotion.  At  the 
fame  time  that  the  ftate  of  the  nobility  was  fuqh  ,as  indicated 
die  weaknelii  of  the  government,  the  jpei^e  poffejffed  few  privi- 
leges which  could  give  them  any  attacnn^ent  to  the  conflLitutioa 
of  their  country.  Some  of  the  provincef  indeed  bad  tfae  riglit 
of  hddmg  meetings  of  the  ftatea  according  to  the  capitulatioBS 
by  which  they  had  been  united  to  the  Crown  of  France ;  and 
hough  this  privilege  had  been  rednoed  to  the  right  of  making 
remonftrafiieas»  whadi  wero  gtnpoBj  ngt^kd  faf  menaces,  .or 
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Tied  by  ttiM^  fi^e  and  accidfiir}  ai>d  they  wU)  jeadthe  hlftor;  of  i|)|ir 
tuben,  of  thdr  dcfceiidantSf  or  'pecbdps  of  their  owa  sra. ' 

The  refulc  pf  M.  Ptti^e'«  reafoning  is,  that  a  foundation 
bad  loDg  %cfQf c  beeq  laid  for  tbe  Fxeoch  revp)utiqn  -,  and  if  tbe 
httio  opcmag  had'pr^fcoted  itfelfi  a  political  change  of  the  faix^e 
BMgAitmde  m^ht  ba?c.  taken  place  in  the  xime  of  Lewis  Xy. 
Thefe  observations  bri^g  forcibly  to  our  recoUe^ioQ  ^  (trikix^g 
paSage  in  oi>e  of  JUord  C)icftecficld>  letters*  .  After  taking  no- 
tice of  fhe.chaages  ^hifh  had  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Froich  nauoq,  upon  jiaatt^rs  pf  religion  and  goverooienty  h,x8 
Lordlhjp  conclude.;  ^  InA^ort,  all  me  fymptoms  which  1  have 
e? cr  met  with  in  hiftoryj  previous  to  great  changes  ^ind  revoUf- 
tionsii^  goveriunentf  aow-exifl:  and  daily  increafls  in  ^Prance  *• ' 
This  opinion  was  delivered  ^t  a  time  when  niany  perfons^.  dj:- 
cciml.byUl(^  eapt^of  fplepdi>i>r  of  -the  f  reac;^  monarchy^  cqp- 
fidfSfodrU.^^s  fixed  on  .the  i^^^  foAiadations^  and  when  difjp- 
4P<Haj(«iL-P^ti^^tf^  iaottfQtqd  the  in^abiUfy  ^f.;^  mixed,  govern- 
ment* •      ...  , 

Th^.Mlimin^vry  paf t  of  th?  work  l^pre  wjitai^f^  fo  large 
a&c}4  mfobC^^fj^no^,  ihat-  ^^  Ufi  smi^v^.B^ligcA,  to  ooitt 
.  miof ,  4i(€#flio9B  which  tJK  9^i^i^  ot  ltjtifk$  i^gi^4*  There 
i^  <iiie  fjM^  yr^\cik  we  hav«  slrea4^4akep^pti/ce.of«  which  appears 
W{^  mcHbf  9i.  •obff  ryatjon.f  that  ^  ftrilpng  dtifereqce  was  per- 
ceived between  the  c<^n^^^;f>f.ihpiif  prpvinfes  wtuch  poiTciTed 
(ioiM  ibM^.  of  ^  icf  eigpyernoH^iU,  and  that  qi  t^ofe  which  en- 
joyed nopfOSe^iWa  i^a^nll  ^he^  inroads  oC  axhitrarypow^ri— 
thsc  tl|e£i  provifKief  a£tefwacds,.,i1^pw^  a  fuperior  degjree  pf 
•energy  aa4  refplution  ia  ^mip^  themfelvesj^ainft  ihe  tyranni- 
cal fim(%sfs  of  the  reyoli^iovaTy  government.  This  Ca£l  is  pe- 
<qliail^  icapprtant,  from  ^  ftriking  illul^ration  it  aSords  of  the 
cvergy  with  whic^  mei|.ppi|eiled  o£  rights  and  of  privileges  may 
he  txpeAed  lo  aA|  w{)cn  -they,  ^re  forced  into  a  co|>teft  with  tp 
canny  and  oppr^Aao* 

Another  (^  of  the .  (ame  de^riptton  <HX4^s  in  the  co^i^e  of 
tbe  narrative.  The  emiiiUriea  of  the  jconvention  endeavoured  fo 
ilir  up  th^  people  of  Nor^nandy*  by  propofing  an  agrarian  law  ; 
a  do^iane  which  has  fo  many  charms  for  the  Ipwcr  ranks  of  eve- 
f y  focic^y*  The  landholders  iu  this  pfovince  were,  however,  fo 
much  more  oum«ions  than  in  i^tl^r,  pans  of  France^  that  the 
ontors/ouad  them felves  obliged.  tQ  rjdinquiQ^  that  topic,  and 
were  in  danger  ofe  being  deftroycd  avon  by  the  populace  whom 
they  had  endeavoured  to  feduct. 

We.,  (hall. now  lay  before  p^r  readers,  iprne  of  IVL  PuifTayc's 
reflc£tions  upon  the  particular  events  which  preceded  the  Revo- 
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Itttion,  during  the  reign  of  Lewt^  XVL  Oar  tothor  pfomnilicef 
a  moft  eloquent  eulogtum  iipon  that  unfonontce  Mooupdv ;  mi 
afcribei  hi^  mtsfor'turies  to  the  meanmfs  and  perfidy  of  hiS'Coiirr 
tiers.  We  »re  told,  that  when  the¥  deceired  bhn»  thej  avatlcd 
thcmfdm  of  his  love  of  jofti^e,  hfs  regard  for  worth, 'itnd  h(s 
diffidence  in  his  own  talents. '  The  <^een  is  defcrtbed  as  po(^ 
fefltng  dveiry  thing  which  could  rei^defker  an  pbjed  t>f  lotreand 
admiration'.  But  (he  was  forrounded  hj  courtiers,  wbofe  comp- 
poiitidn  was  perfidy,  who(e  proFeAon  waf  deceit.  They  had 
¥ecoprfe  to  every  art,  and  affumed  every  dHguile  f'  and  feeiBe4 
by  turns  humane^  compaffibnate,  diftmerei^y  enthufiaftic  to 
l^ehalf  of  virtue,  and  indignant  at  vice,  in  the  midft  of  fucha 
fcene  of  deception,  it  was  almoft  inipoffible  'for  per fons  of  vir- 
tue to  approach.  All  lucrative  fituations  were  fecured  by  the 
iSattevers;  but  firoih  the  diviGons  which  took  phu:e  amongft 
ihem,  the  miniftry  was  always  in  jtob  precarious  a  fituatiou  to 
be  an'  objed  of  ttietr  ambition.  They  'prdsrred  the.tiifiaiup: 
of  difpoung  of  it,  to  the  ripe  of  pofleffing  it. 

THt  evetits  which  more  immedtately  I^d  to  fhe  Rev^utioB| 
are  already  known  to  our  readers  f .  Our  aathbr?^  remarks  up* 
on  them  are'  fhofe  of  a  difpaftonatt  ol>f(^nrer.  The  only  charac- 
ter to  which  he  difcbvers  any  pattiaKty,  is  that  of  M.  CalooDr^ 
arid  he  records  fome  anecdotes  f,  that  feAtSt  great  honosr  upaii 
the  memorf -of  that  unfortunat^  ftatefhtan.     "     * 

M.  Putflaye  concludes  the  general  view  he  takes  of  the  caufe^ 
'bf  the  Revolution,  with'  obferviog,  that  akboogh  his  fpecu)^- 
tions  upon  thcYn  may  appear  very  remote  ftbm  ib^  hift^^  of  hAS 
life,  he  dEmceived'it  iieceflary  to  enable '  his  dont^^pofiffles  fd 
*judge  of  his  cohdud  fince  the  Revoluliony  byputtiAgitb^min 
pofieffion  of  the  bpiiikms  and  principles  which  h^  haM'  taefore  k. 
He  then  enters'  upon  his  prWate  hiftory.*  He  is  cfefbcttdadof 
one  of  the  mbft  diftinguiihed  families  in  Rercbe,  and  #as  ovi^ 
ginally  deftined  for  the  church  ;  but  abandoned  liis  fiudtes  iK'  ah 
early  age,  and  obtaided  a  commiflion  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
He  afterwards  left  the  army,  and  married  in  I'ji^.  In  the  yeir 
following,  he'  was  <le£ted  to  seprefont  the  nobiJhy  of  Perchc  in 
the  States- General,  wildiout  any  folicitaricn  on'his.]Hirt.  Th^ 
inftr<i£(ioYis  with  which  he  was  then  provided  we^e,  toretiouade 
for  his  cdnftrtuems  ill  dahnr  to  j^ecamary  tmrn^nines;  biit  not 

'  to  confent  to  knj  iisipoft  until  the  coiiAitution  ftould  be  fettled 
upon  th^  bafis  oF  an*  atkderwledgerhent*  of  the  inherent  powers 
of  the  States- General  to  jnakcs  laws  and  iihpoie;  taxes.  It  wis 
recomnien'ded  io  him  to  fupport  the  divifion  of  the  «Statcs  into 

'  feparate  deliberative  bodies. 

_     _       _  The 
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ISie  fitft  queftkm  which  dHrtd^d  the  Nobks  was,  whether  tht 
powers  they  received  from  their  conftiruems  (hould  be  examinedl 
-bf  all  the  otders^  or  by  etch  order  ieparately  ?    Both  the  major 
tity  and  minomy  of  the  Chaofber  of  Nobles  ^ronfidered  thia  ^ 
AsciSift  of  the grear<)ueftiony  whether  the  threfc  order$^ {hould 
<leliberaie  togetheri  or  feparately  ?    Our  author^  with  a  degree 
0f  refii^ment  which  fuich  qaeftfon/^  do  not  appear  to  admi^, 
-voted  foT  having  the  powers  of  each  reprefentatti^e  examined  by 
all  the  orders,  though  he^  upon  all  occafions^  dedared  hi&  refe^ 
Intion  tO'Oppofe  the  legfflatt?^  jtmAioti  of  the  three  orders*  -  In 
-^vindication  of  this  condvd^  M»  PuiiTaye  maintains,  that  every 
member  of  the  aflknubly  had  «  juil  right  to  be  fatisfied  with  thjb 
powers  of  thofe  who^xerctfed  ^  te^flative  fun^btons.'    The  <|u^ 
be  confidered  as  in  itfelf  too- trifling  to  be  conteftedy  and  as 
to  exaifpeaate  the  third  effcate^  frbm  whom  more  fubftaft- 
tiaft  conceffioaS' were  to  be  requited.     We^  muft  obferve»  tlu(t, 
iDdei^tidejitly  of  she-endldfs  difpute^  to  which  fucV an  examina- 
tion would  gire  rifoi  the  members  of  every  reprefentntiYe  body 
are  belt' mcquani ted  #ith  the  rights  of  their  conftituent9|  and  are 
•sno&iBterefted  to  prefeirre  them.     It  may  fometimes  be  neceC- 
-iary,  ii>  order  to  coimterttfi  the^efleAs  of  partiaHty  and  inttigue, 
to  delegate  fuoh  a  talk  to  a  fmaUer  Dumber,  on  whom  the-re^ 
*fttwnts  oi  cbarafler  and  refporiTibility  nnay  operate  more  power* 
fully.    But  it  never  can  be  «  wife  nfieafurCf  to  place  minute  aiWl 
.cedioos  Inveftigarioiis  in  the  haiKls  c^  a  more  nnmetoos  body* 

•  Nckher  can  we  agfte  with  M  Puiflaye,  that  fuch  a  donceffioll 
.  Mn%  likely  to  produce  any  good-  effe As^ 

Oar  author  gives  ^mauy  itnking  inftances  of  the  intrigues  atid 

.nbois  which  prtftaikdat  this  time.    He  complains  loiidly  of  the 

inoaot«mycfef  talents  which- previrikd,  and  of  the  want  of  a  man 

•  •f  coflMOatidiBg  genius^  able  taa#e  artdreprefs  the  fiily  orators, 
'-who  daily  came  forward,  and-  who  were  ready  to  Sacrifice  every 

toriaciple  to  the  picafure  of  makilig  a  fpeeeh.  What  our  author 
tameatedy  aras  a  matter  of  exfdtation  to  others.  A  courtier 
who  fat  sear  M.  Puiflayeicouid  not  coticeal  his  iiaitiafiihAion  *  at 
baring  as  yet  heard  notning  whieh  made  him  feel  any  apprehen- 
fions  \  *'  and  add«d>  that  <  he  began  to  think  that  he  would  have 
.{onie  weight. '    Vol*  L  p.  aaj. 

Ml  Pttiflaye  dien  illuftntea  bis  favourite  pofition,  ^fhat  the  down- 
ed of  the  monarchy  cannot  be  attrU>uted^to  the  effort  of  abiy  imU^ 
.▼idual,  or  of  any  ^ty^  by  a  flcetch  whkh  he  draws  of  (Means.  ^ 
It  ir  too  bag  to  lay  bdbce  our  readers  \  but  we  ftrongly  recom* 
'     "  .  f     •  mend 
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wm^  'it  to  tfadr  perufUy  ts  -(howiog  im€DaEUKiM>.iCWte&Qf8^  and 
great  powers  of  obfervation.  'the  co»clufi<m  vhicb  he  forms  ii» 
ichat  no  party  exifted  during  the  firft  yeari  of  the  ReYoiutioii. 
No  fa&ion  poflefled  that  d^ree  of  unioOf  attaichmeati  or  mutual 
cooperation  which  could  entitk  them  to  fuch  appeUatiom  The 
iOrlean$  £a£Hon,  he  obfervc^y  fo  far  from  forming  a  panjt  to  whkh 
the  fall  of  the  (late  can  be  attributed,  was  merely  the  lefult  of 
idle  general  relaxation  of  order,  aad  the  imbecility  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

M.  Pttiflaye,  from  having  voted  with  the  minority  on  the  firft 
^queftion,  was  invited  to  a^end  their  meetings^  and  was  at  laft 
perfuadied  to  go  to  one  held  at  ^  Marquis  of  Mont^quioa's^ 
inafter  of  the  horfe  to  Monfieutt  now  Lewis  XVUL  He  was 
then  furprifed  to  find,  aknu;  with  die  dcputiea  of  ^  minority, 
9l  VaSi  an  equal  number  of  thofe  vtih^  in  public  jk&td  along  vrith 
die  majority.  Nothing^  remarkable  took  place  at  this  meeting, 
jor  nothing  which  could  induce  our  author  to  vary  from. 
die  principles  which  he  had  already  adopted^  of  avoiding  ail 
glided  connexions.  In  conformity  wkh  the  inftru^tions  of  fats 
conftituents,  and  his  own  opinion^  he  fteadily  oppofed  the  roe»- 
fure  of  uniting  the  three  oiders  into  one  chamber.  This  import- 
am  meafure  was  at4eQgth  agreed  to  by  the  Court,  after  a  iecUe 
ibow  of  oraofidoUf  which  deprived  them  of  any  temporary  pojpa^ 
larity  which  io  important  a  cooceifion  might  have  produced.  Omr 
audior  confidered  this  as  a  meafure  which  was  ealculaied  to  lead 
to  all  the  diibcders  which  afterwards  took  place  \  and  his  firft  re- 
iblution  was  to  refign  his  feat,  and  retire  «o  his  province,  unttl 
lie  fliould  be  called  upon  to  a£^.  By  the  advice  ef  his  friends, 
^wever,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  oooftiturata,  he  was  prevailed 
jupon  to  rema4n ;  but  ^ben  he  returned  to  the  ^AiErmUy,  he  f^aive 
^  a  proteft  againft  the  union  of  the  three  orders^  and  oefu£cd  fo& 
^leliver  up  the  iaftru£lions  of  his  conftituenta.  After  giving  an 
account  of  the  violent  meafures  which  were  daily  adopted  by  the  . 
^ilcmbly,  our  author  enlarges  upon  the  di%raceful  partiality  with 
^hich  they  pailed  Over  the  riots  of  die  clh  and  6di  of  Ooober, 
in  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  CbaUkt^  the  Bnke  of 
X^rleiqis,  Mirabeau,  and  many  odkers  of  the  AfiemUyr  were  deeply 
implicated.  Some  of  the  minority  Cgned  a  prc>teft  againft  it. 
Our  author,  'who  had  not  beep  acquainted  with  their  intentionsy 
drew  up  a  declaration  of  the  bmt  natuoe  for  himfelf,  which  was 
infertcd  in  the  Gazette  of  Parris.  *    M»  Poifliiye  complains  that 
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*  M.  Putffiiyc  csuttoof  the  reader  againft  confoumHng  the  Gazette  if 
farU  with  the  Jtmnfol  dc  Pmt^^z^^  diametrically  op^fitCr 
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ibme  of  tbe  aeents  of  the  RoyaKft  -party  at  Paris  nfterwards  en- 
deavoured to  ^tead  a  rtport»  that  he  had  belonged  to  the  £i(^ioQ 
of  Orletna ;  and  he  refers  to  a  letter  from  Brotiier,  2Xid  La  VilU^ 
heurnay^  which  proves  that  they  wrote  to  him  that  they  intended 
to  reprint  M.  Puiflkye*«  declaration,  and  to  dlftribute  it  anew,  at 
the  Tcry  moment  when  they  were  privately  propagating  thefe 
faUeboods*  This^  our  author  obiervts,  is  but  a  (mall  {pecimea 
of  the  intrigues  and  iiifamous  devices  by  whioh  he  has  been  ailkiled 
for  a  long  courfe  of  years. 

Tboo^  M.  Puiffiiye.had  retained  his  feat  in  compliance  with 
the  wifbes  of  his  ponAituents»  and  occarionally  attended  the  meet* 
inga  of  the  National  Aflembiy,  he  determined  to  take  no  a£Uve 
«Ihare  in  ita  deliberations.  He.  felt  that  even  reafon,  elox^ence^ 
and  troth,  could  have  no  eSe<^,upoa  men  who  were  determined  to 
reliil  convictions  and  he  therefore  refolved  not  to  fani^ton  the 
nroceedings  of  an  AilembJy  which  he  confidered  as  ill^l,  by 
becoming  one  of  its  orators*  He  then  laya  before  his  reaxlers  4 
letter  addrefied  to  the  Compte  d'Artois,  in  1797^  ia  which  he 
vindicatee  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  having  fat  on  the  left  fide 
of  the  AiTembly.  He  throxjghout  kept  the  fame  (eat  which  had 
been  appointed  for  him  as  a  repiefeatative  of  the  nobijity ;  and  when 
the  members  afterwards  came  to  arrange  themfelves  according  to 
tbek  fa£Uons»  the  one  upon  the  es^remity  of  (he  left  iide»  an4 
the  others  upon  the  right*  he,  along  with  fome  other  reprefenta* 
tives  of  the  nobilityt  retained  the  k^t  which  had  been  originally 
a/Tigned  him.  He  conceived  that  druggies  and  intrigues  in  that 
place  comld'now  be  of  no  avail ;  and  he  endeavoured  tafbnn  thofe 
connexions  whichr  might  be  of  ufe  in  the  more  feiioua  cbnteQ; 
which  he  forclaw  to  oe  approaching.  He  occafionaUy  attended 
the  Afiembly^  to  .prevent  any  iiilpkioxid  being  pitertaiaed  with 
vcgard  to  hin^;  hut  he  refufedto  become  a  member  of  ^py  of  th^ 
committees  fot^vhidi  he  was  ,eleded,  and  avoided  all  connodoQ 
with  clubs  or  jfecxet  aflembtiesw  When  tbe  King  came  to  the 
Aflcmbly*  M.  Puiilaye  took  the  conllituttonal  oath  along  with  the 
other  members.  He  vtraa,  however,  by  no  means  bhnd  to  the 
£hring  defet^  which  that  Conftituuon  contained^  After  expreifing 
his  contempt  for  its  authors,  and  enumerating  its  defe^ls,  he  obr 
fcrves— 

'  Tlis  it,  however,  that  conftitotion  which  I  have  fworn  to  aamtain 
a!oag  with  twenty-nine  thirtictht  of  France.  I  do  not  blame  thofe 
who  refufcd  to  60  fo ;  but  I  confidf  red  it  as  the  laft  r,efource9  as  the 
only  weak  prop  which  might  flill  fupport  for  a  time  the  ftate,  which 
was  already  6n  the  point  of  diffoluiion :  and  I  have  not  hcfilated  to 
Sacrifice  my  own  ideas  and  perfonal  intcrefts  to  that  motive.  *    VoL  1. 
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' '  The  ftatt  of  affairs,  at  this  period,  was  widdy  different  from 
what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  when  delay 
and  uncertainty  were  moft  pernicious ;  but,  now,  it  was  by  delay 
alone  that  a  farourable  opportunity  could  be  obtained.  The  next 
remarkable  circumftancc  ^ich  occurred  after  the  King^s  accept- 
ance of  the  conftitution,  was  his  flight  to  Varennes ;  a  ftep,  which 
ivas  occafioned  by  the  outrages  of  uie  one  party,  and  the  folicita* 
^ons  of  the  other.  Our  author  obferves,  that  on  this,  as  weU  as 
on  many  other  occafions,  the  Royali(l  party  adopted  the  very 
ineafures  which  their  enemies  wiihed  them  to  take.  After  the 
King's  flight  to  Varennes,  and  his  arreft,  he  no  longer  enjoyed 
even  the  appearance  of  freedom  ^v^hich  made  hb  ord^ers  binding ; 
and  our  author  fek  that  the  conftitutional  oath  was  annulled  in  • 
point  of  fad",  and  that  the  time  was  come  when  force  ak>ne  could 
refcue  France  from  the  abyfi^  in  whidi  it  was  almoft  fwaflowed 
up.  Our  author  had  to  choofe  between  two  tneafuresr— that  of 
emigration  or  infurrefiion ;  and  he  preferred  the  latter.    Subfe- 

auent  events,  he  aflfures  us,  have  not  a^^ded  his  opinion  upcm 
lat  fubje£t.  He  felt  diat  it  was  his  duty  to  fave  his  King  and 
his  country }  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  begin  by  abandoning 
both.  (Vol.  II.  p.  6i)  The  interior  of  the  kingdom  ofl^ered  much 
greater'  jre^rces  for  the  formation  of  a  Royaiifl  army  i  and 
the  meafu^c  of  aflembling  an  array  in  a  foreigb  country,  where 
they  muft  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  powers  ^'ith  which  they 
conne£ted  themfelves,  was  calculated  to  defeat  the  i^cce(s  of  the 
plan..  ' 

M.  Puiflaye  enters  intp  a  |i)ifcu(&^  of  the  poKizy  wWch  it  was 
frtpedient  for  foreign  nat)tMis  to  obfcrve  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion broke  out ;  and  he  maintains,  that  the  true  interefl  of  forcigh 
{)Owers  was  to  avoid  all  oflienlive  meafttres,  and  to  form  ^  defenfive 
eague  to  preycnt  any  encroachment  upon  the  part  of  the  Revolu^ 
tionary  government.  Before  the  Revolution,  France  iras  an  objetS 
of  jealoufy  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  from  the  extent  of  x^ 
territory,  atid  the  characler  of  Its  poptibtion.  When  it  charmed 
Its  government,  it  was  Kkely  to  bccoine  ftiH  more  formidable. 
OffcnCvc  operations  VPtre,  however,  direSly  calculated  to  increafe 
the  power  of  the  Revolutionary  rulers,  and  to  -afford  the  meant 
of  forcing  various  dafles  of  men  to  concur  in  their  meafures,  who 
were  otherwife  difpofed  to  oppofe  them.  The  fame  conduiiptis 
are  drawn  from  a  particular  confideration  of  the  policy  of  eadi  i;^ 
dividual  nation.  The  combined  powers,  according  to  M.  Puiffay^ 
jdeviated  from  that  policy,  from  views  of  aggrandizement  whic^ 
d\ey  were  encouraged  to  entertain  from  the.  aflin^nces  diey  ro^ 
pcivcd  of  the  wcaknt'fs  of  the  French  govcmmcht.    The  fetreat 
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of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  which  has  often  been  confidered  a^ 
to  great  a  myfteiy,  may  thus  be  explained  upon  obvious  prxn- 
€iples«    He  entered  France  with  the  idea  that  he  was  to  meeC 
troops  without  courage  or  difcipHne,  and  an  army  whofe  oiHcers' 
were  cither  ignorant  of  their  profeflion,  or  difpofed  to  betray  them. 
The  arrangement  which  had  been  made  in  that  perfuaGon,  and 
the  expectations  which  had  been  built  upon  it,  fell  at  once  to  the 
rrottud,  when  he  found  himfelf  ojppofed  by  an  army  commanded 
by  a  moft  (kilful  general,  who,  after  retreating  from  one  ftrong 
pofition,  was  able  to  occupy  another  dill  more  formidable.     It  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  PruiCa  then  perceived  its  miilake,  and 
returned  to  that  fyftem  of  policy  which  (he  ought  at  firft  to  have 
obferved*     It  is  noway  improbable,  however,  that  many  (ecret 
intrigues  may  have  tdken  place  at  this  period.    Thev  would  de- 
pend upon  the  ftate  of  the  Pruflian  Court,  and  may  have  been  a9 
extraordinary  and  as  myfterions  as  fome  writers  have  reprefented 
them.    They  are  however  to  be  confidered,  in  that  inltance,  as 
the  refult  of  a  change  of  policy  which  naturally  took  place  when 
that  power  difcovered  the  grofs  error  upon  which  it  hajl  proceeded]| 
and  not  as  the  caufes  which  produced  it. 

M.  Puiffaye,  although  he  expofes  the  errors  committed  by  the 
emigrants,  profefles  the  hiffhell  veneration  for  many  individuals 
•who  were  the  viftims  of  a  high  fcnfe  of  honour,  and  of  the  moft 
difintcrefted  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  Royalty.  The  meafur^ 
«f  emigrating,  he  obferves,  was  adopted  at  the  inftigation  of 
men  who  were  ftrongly*  influenced  by  Aeir  own  perfonal  fitu- 
ation;  whereas  thofe  who  were  able  to  remain  in  France,  and 
who  were  by  far  the  moft  numerous  body,  were  the  perfons 
whofe  interefts  ought  to  have  been  principally  confulted.  M. 
Fuiflaye  calculates  that  the  emigrant  army,  before  it  was  dif- 
milled,  amoumed  to  no  more  than  30>Qoo  men  \  while  fome 
infobted  individuals  m  Poticuy  in  Brtttany^  and  Anjou^  raifed 
at  different  times  upwards,  of  500,000  piep.  M.  Puiffaye  there^ 
lore  conceives  that  he  does  tiot  overrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
army  which  might  have-  been  Tai£ed,  if  the  French  noblemen 
had  remained,  in  the  country,  when  he  ftatejs  it  at  a  million. 
He  then  aniwers  the  obje£tion,  that  if  the  nobles  had  remain* 
cd  in  the  country,  they  would  have  been  maflacred  in  detail 
without  being  able  to  make  any  refiftance.  He  obferves,  that  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  emigrated,  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
<aged  relations,  their  wives,  and  their  children  behind  then),  exf 
pofed  to  all  the  violence  of  the  reigning  tyrants  \  and  fcot^  hif 
4ywh  experience,  he  declares,  that  the  republicans  were  not  fo 
much  difpofed  to  indulge  in  maffacre  or  pillage,  when  they  knew 
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fiieve  was  a  powerful  party  in  the  couotrv  able  to  reta&t^  txponr 
their  perfons  and  their  property.  In  juftice  to  the  eniigrant  ar- 
mies, he  obfervesy  that  their  condu£b  has  fufliciently  (hown,*  that 
the  nobility  of  France  were  eager  to  expofe  their  Kres,  wher^ 
that  couM  promote  the  fuccef^  of  their  caufe :  And  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  country,  many  of  the  maflacres  would  have  been 

Jjrerented  by  the  apprehenfious  of  the  cowardly  aflaflins  who  ef- 
e£led  them.  If  tne  emigrants  had  remained  in  the  country, 
they  would  have  had  no  occafion  to  court  the  proteflion  of  fo- 
reign powers  \  and  therefore,  any  negociations  they  entered  into 
^frcdx  them,  would  have  been  made  upon  a  more  independent 
footing,  and  they  might  have  aided  in  concert  with  them  without 
injuring^  their  own  caufe. 

M.  ruiffaye  endeavoured  to  follow  out  the  views  of  infurrec- 
tion  which  he  iiad  formed.  The  inhabitants  of  MeuilUs^  wh» 
were  fufliciently  numerous  to  form  a  battalion,  unanimoufly  chofe 
him  their  commander.  The  diftri£l  of  Devereux  afterwards  had 
recourfe  to  him  to  fuperintend  its  organization,  and  he  obtained 
the  command  of  about  4000  men.  The  meafure  of  emigratioH 
now  came  to  operate  eenerally,  and  thofe  who  reforted  to  that* 
tneafure  adopted  it  with  entnufiafm :  on  the  other  hand,  thofe 
who  did  not  concur  in  it,  became  violent  on  the  other  fide.  The 
refufal  of  invitations  to  emigrate  produced  reproaches,  which  were 
followed  by  thr^at4.  The  Koyalifts  even  went  (q  far  as  to  keep 
lifts  of  the  dates  of  emigrations  \  and  a. week  fooner  or  later  viras 
held  to  form  a  ihade  of  difference  in  their  nretenfions.  So  confi- 
dent  Svere  they  of  fuccels^  that  they  conudered  thofe  who  were 
late  in  joining  them,  as  intruders  among  thofe  on  whom  the  re- 
wards of  the  reftoration  were  to  be  beilowed.  In  thefe  circum* 
Ranees,  few  men  couki  remain  neutral,  except  thofe  feeble  fplrits 
who,  in  times  of  diftra£tion,  endeavour  to  fave  themfelves  by 
keeping  up  connexions  with  both  parties.  The  number  of  fucn 
men,  we  are  told>  was  immenfe  (Vol.  II.  68,  69.)  j  and  il 
was  only  10  Brittany,  Poitou,  Anjou,  and  fome  of  the  fouth- 
em  parts  of  France,  that  any  energy  was  fliown.  IVL  Puiffaye, 
however,  found  a  fufficicnt  number  of  men  whom  he  could 
depend  upon,  to  intruft  with  the  moft  important  Rations.  AI) 
that  he  could  do  with  the  reft,  was  to  lead  them  indire£llv 
to  the  object  he  had  in  view.     While  he  was  employed  iii 

f procuring  the  information,  and  forming  the  arraneements  necef* 
ary  for  his  purpofe,  the  horrors  of  the  toth  of  Auguft  took 
place.  The  eletloral  aflemblies  were  at  that  time  convoked,  td 
eleA  their  reprcfentatives  in  the  Convention.  M.  Puiffaye  was 
upon  the  point  of  bemg  chofen  \  but  the  lacobins  had  recourfe  to 
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in  intrigue,  wlucH  prevented^  Ms  eledion.  Our  autlior  (tedares^ 
that  although  he  took  no  (teps  to  obtain  votes^  he  would  haVe  ac-^ 
Cepted  die  Gtuation.  He  had  no  longer  the  fame  motives  to  re-^ 
ftx^  him  from  ading,  which  had  operated  fo  powerfully  upon 
him  in  the  Conftituent  Aflembly  \  and  he  diought  that  his  efforts 
might  have  contributed  to  preferve  the  life  of  tne  King,  and  that 
die  fituation  would  have  been  favourable  to  the  plans  he  had  in 
view. 

Baron  Wtm^tn^  the  defender  of  TiiofivUle,  was  one  of  the 
perfons  whofe  aiEftance  M.  Puiffaje  was  moft  defirous  to  pro-* 
cure.  He  did  not  at  once  difclofe  to  him  his  ultimate  defigns, 
but  propofed  to  him  the  meafure  of  raifing  an  army  of  the  line  in 
Normandy.  He  reprefented  to  him  the  probability^  that  undif- 
dplined  troops  raifed  in  other  parts,  would  be  fent  there  under 
me  command  of  fotne  ignorant  and  inexperienced  Jacobin,  and 
diat  diis  inconvenience  would  be  avoided  by  raifin?  an  army 
•ntirely  compofed  of  men  in  the  country  commanded  by  M. 
Wimpflfen.  M.  Puiflaye  engaged  to  get  the  two  departments  of 
rOme  and  PEuri  to  propofe  the  plan^  while  Wimpffen  under- 
todc  for  die  departments  of  Calvados  and  La  Mancbe.  M. 
Wimpfien  appeared  to  enter  into  all  his  views,  and  M.  Puiflaye 
entertained  h^>es  of  faving  the  Sang,  which  were  foon  afterwards 
di£ippointed  by  his  fudden  trial  and  execution.  After  this  events 
CSeneral  Wimpffim  was  chofen  commander  of  the  army  which 
was  to  be  raifed  in  Normandy,  and  our  author  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  his  ftaff.  The  army  was  to  coofift  of  17  or  i8,boo  in* 
fantry  and  3000  cavalry.  There  was  at  that  time  at  Caen  a  re- 
giment of  Ught  cavalry  newly  raifed,  commanded  by  Colonel  Du* 
wiontt  a  brave  and  loyai  officer. 

While  M.  Puiflaye  was  employed  in  carrying  on  thefe  arrange- 
ments, die  downfal  of  the  Girondifts  took  place.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  party  who  efcaped  from  Paris,  endeavoured  to  pre* 
"vail  upon  the  provinces  to  uke  up  arms  in  their  behalf.  M. 
Puiflaye  had  no  attachment  to  their  chara&ers  or  plans;  and 
declares  he  has  no  doubt  that,  if  they  had  fuccceded,  diey 
would  have  fubjedied  France  to  a  tyranny  not  lefs  odioua 
than  that  which  was  ultimately  impofed  upon  it,  though  proba- 
Uy  more  permanent,  as  the  work  of  greater  reflewon.  In 
the  prefent  ftate  of  his  preparations,  he  felt  that  adopting  their 
cauie  would  be  ruinous  to  his  defigns  ;  though,  if  his  preparations 
had  been  farther  advanced,  he  might  have  availed  himfdf  of  the 
opportunity  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  convention.  He  was 
invited  to  attend  a  general  aflembly  of  the  members  of  the  diftri£U 
and  tounicip^tititf  at  Jlfngm ;  and  the  meeting  fecmcd  dtfpofed 
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S  adopt  the  -caufe  of  the  fugitlyeSy  when  his  opinion  wzs  aiked* 
e  prevailed  upon  them  to  take  no  further  ftep  than  that  of  (endn 
ing  deputies  to  confult  with  the  other  departments.  He  was  pre^ 
vailed  upoh  to  go  as  one  of  thefe  deputies  i  and  on  his  way  be 
received  intelligence  that  Wimpffen  had  feeen  forced  to  accept  the 
command  of  the  infurTe£^ion)  and  .that,  when  he  at  firft  refuied  ta 
do  foj  his  life  was  threatened.  M.  Pui&ye  felt  himfelf  called^ 
upon  to  abandon  his  own  opiniohy  and  join  his  commander* 
When  they  met,WimpfFen  confirmed  the  accounts  whicl^  he  had  re- 
ceived upon  the  road^  and>  from  the  language  he  held^  ihowed 
he  had  no  expe£^ation  of  fuccefs.  M.  FuiiTaye  now  felt  liirofeli 
bound  to  ufe  every  exertion  to  fupport  his  friend  an^  commander. 
When  he  returned  to  AUn^oh^  he  mund  that  a  matenaT  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  fentiments  of  the  people.  The  Jacobins  had 
tifed  every  meafure  to  make  themfdves  popular  \  and  M.  Pui£&ye 
was  remmded  that  he  had  held  very  different  fentiments  a  few 
days  before.  It  was  in  vain  he  reprefented  that  the  other  de- 
partments had  not  at  that  time  declared  themfelves,  and  that  it 
was  neceflary  to  do  nothing  with  precipitation  \  but  tliat  after 
having  determinedi  it  was  their  intereft  and  duty  to  join  in  a 
caufe  which  was  now  no  longer  that  of  individuals.  The  intrigues 
and  money  of  the  Convention,  however,  prevailedy  and  it  wa^ 
with  difficulty  that  our  author  efcaped  from  Alenfon. 

The  events  which  followed  are  minutely  detailedi  and  arc 
fuch  as  might  be  expeAed  to  take  place  in  an  infarre^>on  of 
men,  rwhofe  fentiments  and  ideas  were  fo  widely  dttfercnt. 
SchotreTt  afterwards  minifter  of  war,  was  appointed  to  command 
the  troops  oppofed  to  them  by  the  Convention.  M.  Puiflayc 
was  fent  to  (lop  his  march;  and  took  the  pod  of  Co/beriL 
after  a  flight  refinance.  In  this  command,  he  had  many  diU 
Acuities  to  contend  with.  Each  of  the  battalions  of  voIoD^ 
teers  brought  along  with  them  one  or  two  commiCaries  from 
their  rcfpe£live  departments,  who  claimed  a  right  to  direct, 
or  at  lead  to  be  confulted  upon  all  occafions.  Bougon,  pro* 
cureur-gencral  of  the  department  of  Calvrndos^  was  particu- 
larly  abfurd  and  tioublefome.  Some  perfons  fufpe^led  him  of 
holding  a  correfpondence  with  the  Convention.  M.  Fuiflaye  ac- 
quits him  of  that  charge  \  bpt,  at  the  fame  time,  defcribcs  him 
as  one  of  tbofe  vain  and  weak  charaAers,  who,  while  they  grafp 
at  every  perfonal  advantage,  in  cafe  their  party  ihall  fucceedt 
endeavour  to  fecure  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  failure.  When  M* 
PuifTaye  determined  to  attack  the  enemy,  Sougon^  after  ufiog 
every  expedient  to  prevent  a  meafiire  fo  oppofite  to  his  fenti- 
ments, confoled  bin\fclf>  by  drawing  up  a  jproclamation,  which 
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heitt€fted  on  having  read,  even  after  the  enemy  had  begun 
their  fire,  in  order,  as  he  fald^  that  it  might  at  leaft  be  knowA 
that  thej  had  begun  firjt.  The  engagement  took  place  upon  the 
14th  ot  July,  near  the  Cattle  of  BrScourt^  which  is  fituated  bc- 
tveen  the  forefts  of  Vernon  and  Pacy,  The  tfoops  of  the  con- 
vention began  the  attack.  They  were,  however,  thrown  into 
eonfuiion  upon  the  firil  charge.  M.  PuifTaye  was  then  deErouft 
to  purfue  them  ;  but  he  found  that  his  cavalry^  who  were  not 
accttftomed  to  the  found  of  cannon,  were  thrown  into  eonfuiion 
—the  enemy  got  into  the  woods-^and  the  commilTaries  infiilcd 
upon  the  danger  of  iambufcades  and  maflced  batteries  in  cafe 
they  purfued.  M.  PuifTaye  then  wiihed  to  return  to  Pacy^  where 
he  would  be  fecure  from  furprife  ;  but  the  coihmifiaries  oppofed 
this  alfo,  and  magnanimoufly  infifted  upon  keeping  poflcflion  of  the 
fteld  of  battle.  After  giving  orders  for  placing  the  proper  guards^ 
M.  Poiflaye,  who  had  lufFered  feverely  from  exceffive  fatigue  and 
the  beat  of  the  weather,  which  had  brought  on  an  attack  of  the 
cryfipelas^  had  not  been  above  two  hours  u\  bed,  when  he  was 
awaked  by  an  attack  of  the  enemy.  Finding  that  they  were  not 
{mrfoed,  the  conventional  troops  had  rallied,  and  had  pafled  the 
ootpofts,  without  being  perceived  by  the  guards,  who  had  fallen 
all^.  The  greater  part  of  M.  Puifl*aye'8  troops  immediately 
took  flight,  and  cried  out  they  were  betrayed.  One  corps  alone 
remained.  In  the  midit  of  the  eonfuiion,  M.  PuifTaye,  witk 
fome  difficulty,  got  two  guns  pointed  at  the  enemy,  which  dif*- 
mounted  orie  of  their  cannon.  They  immediately  ceafed  firings 
took  to  flight,  and  their  cavalry  did  not  ftop  until  it  arrived  neat 
Vetfailles.  ^ht  confufion  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  troops 
was  however  irretrievable.  Although  there  was  no  enemy  near 
them,  no  perfuafion  could  induce  them  to  return  to  the  ground 
they  had  occupied.  Even  the  patroles  that  were  fent  out,  were 
fo  much  terri^ed,  that  before  they  had  gone  a  mile  and  a  half, 
they  returned  with  aflurances  that  the  enemy  was  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  This  panic  was  deciCvc  of  the  fate  of 
the  infurredion.  The  money  diftributed  by  the  emiflaries  o£ 
the  convention  completed  what  terror  had  begun  ;  and  M.  Puif- 
1  lye  was  obliged  to  follow  his  troops  to  Everettky  and  afterwards. 
10  Caen.  Ivitn^tH  propofcd,  if  he  could  have  obtained  a  thou«- 
fand  men,  to  have  maintained  a  ftrong  pofition  before  Caeu  ^ 
but  none  were  willing  to  Engage  in  the  fcrvice,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  fcparate. 

The  whole  of  thefe  tranfadlons  are  extremely  char£leriftic 
of  the  ftatc  of  the  country,  an^  of  the  condu^^  of  the  per- 
fons  and.  troops  engaged  m  the  buGnefs  upon  both  fides* 
The  infurg^ts  either  retired  to  places  of  coticealment,  or 
endeavoured  to  obtain  terms  from  the  conrcntlon.     Carrier 
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fatered  Rcnnesy  and  made  all  that  affe^ed  difplay  of  buma^ 
iiity  which  the  revolutionary  cut-throats  at  one  time  thought 
proper  to  profcfs.  Tranfparent  lamps,  reprefenting  the  nation* 
al  colours,  were  hung  up  in  the  ftrects  upon  a  rejoicing  which 
took  place.  Cancer  went  up  and  down  the  ftrects  breaking 
jwith  his  (lick  thofe  tranfparencics  which  were  red.  •  Thai 
colour,'  faid  he,  •  fills  mc  with  horror — it  conveys  ideas  of 
blood.  *     Carrier  held  this  language  !     Vol.  II.  p.  2 16. 

M.  Puiflaye,  with  fome.other  affociates,  retired  into  Brittany, 
where  he  remained  for  fome  time  in  concealment.  We  do  not 
wilh  to  diminilh  the  intereft  our  readers  will  take  in  reading  the 
book,  by  anticipating  the  account  of  the  many  efcapes  and  ad«- 
ventures  he  pafled  through.  He  found  a  great  party  of  the 
people  difcontented  with  the  Convention,  and  others  decided 
Royaliils.  Moft  of  their  priefts  dill  remained  among  them 
iu  difguife,  and  were  concealed  in  mines  and  places  under 
ground.  M.  Puiflaye  vindicates  them  from  the  charge  which 
has  betn  made  againft  them,  of  endeavouring  to  excite  their  pa- 
rishioners to  revolt,  by  employing  tricks  and  fanatical  devices. 
Our  author  declares^  that  in  the  midft  of  all  their  perfecutions, 
they  uniformly  preached  do£krines  of  the  pureft  morality.  M. 
Puiflaye  gradually  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  concealed,  ^nd  was  invited  to  place  himfelf  at 
their  head.  His  plan  was,  to  form  his  partizans  into  very  fmaH 
parties,  and  to  accuftom  them  gradually  to  face  an  enemy.  He 
was  aware  that  if  men  are  undifciplined,  it  is  impoffible  for 
them  to  z(k  with  effe^l  in  large  bodies.  His  refleftions  up- 
on this  fubje£l,  though  they  have  rather  the  air  of  a  moralift 
than  of  a  revolutionary  leader,  (how  great  powers  of  difcrimi- 
cationt 

.  *  True  courage, '  he  obferves,  •  is  the  rcfult  of  rcficAion.  It  is  a 
proftitution  of  dbat  word  to  apply  k  to  the  effef^s  of  any  pailioo,  al- 
though they  fometimes  fupply  its  place.  Experience  confirms  and  de^ 
velopes  it.  I  have  feen  a  man  who  had  run  away  before  my  eyes  at  the 
lirft  found  of  a  fliot,  after  fome  experience  face  the  greateft  dangers 
with  intrepidity.  It  is  abfurd  to  fay  fuch  a  nation  is  brave—- fuch  ano- 
ther is  not.  There  is  not  a  nation,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  which 
has  not  at  fome  periods  been  dlflingulfhed  for  its  valour.  If  we  go 
back  to  thofe  periods,  we  (hall  fee,  that  this  courage,  fo  much  cele- 
brated, proceeded  from  long  fervlcc.  There  is  no  more  merit  in  being 
brave  after  a  fiew  battles,  than  in  making  good  (hoes  after  a  long  ap- 
prenticefhip.  A  foldier  is  formed  like  an  artizan.  The  firft  National 
Guards  of  France  began  by  flying  tumultuoufly  before  the  allied  aribiet. 
Hardened  by  experience,  they  would  have  removed  the  frontieils 
of  their  country  to  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  and  overturoed  the 
ivorU.    Ia  thit  refped^  thofe  powas,  wbofe  armica  to«k  but  a  fmaU 
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Aarc  ih  ifcc  la  ft  war,  have  loft  more  than  they  arc  aware  of,  In  cafe, 
what  h  more  than  probable,  Europe  (hall  again  become  the  theatre  of 
War,  before  the  other  nations  (hall  have  loft,  by  rcpofe  and  tranquillity, 
the  fncalcubble  fuperiority  they  have  received.  This  obfcrvation  the 
Kcuracy  of  which  i«  proved  by  every  day's  experience,  confirmed  me 
in  my  fixed  refolution  never  to  expofe  myfelf  to  an  important  defeat  by 
Ambling  too  great  bodies  together,  and  to  fpare  the  lives  of  men'who, 
althoogh  at  fir  ft  timid,  and  perhaps,  even  on  a  fecond  occa/ion  not 
««ch  it  thciT  cafe,  would  fooncr  or  later  become  cxcelknt  foldiers.  Oa 
this  Moovnt,  I  had  at  flrft  introduced  the  cuftom  of  difperfing,  if  vic« 
tory  did  not  very  foon  dedare  itfelf  in  our  fatoor.  All  the  roads  dnd 
^•fodbt  were  known  to  oor  troops ;  the  enemy,  who  were  ignorant 
«f  them,  found  it  impoffible  to  purfue  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cocutry  cither  gave  them  falfe  tiifonxiation»  or  coodu6ied  them  into  amb 
bofcadest  When  the  enemy  was  broken,  that  circnmftance  operated 
Igataft  them.  Their  defeats  were  followed  with  daughter.  Thofe  of 
the  RojaUfts  did  not  coft  them  the  life  of  a  man,  *     vol,  11«  p.  416. 

From  other  paflages  which  occur  in  thefe  Memotr^i  thefe  re« 
maiks  mud  be  underftood  with  confiderable  limitfitions,  and 
as  applying  only  to  the  ^nechanical  or  inilin£tire  influence  of 
fear.  M.  FuiiTaye  feems  fully  aware  of  the  powerful  effedl  of 
moral  motives  upon  the  conduA  of  men,  in  enabling  them  to 
a£l  with  fuperior  courage  and  energy.  In  the  courfe  of  tliefe 
Memoirs,  he  frequently  celebrates  the  heroic  qualities  of  hii 
comntrywomen.  Upon  moft  occafions  he  employed  them  to  re* 
CQUnoitre  the  enemy,  and  to  procure  intelligence,  and  they  e^« 
ocoted  thehr  trud  with  great  intrepidity  and  addrefs. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Convention,  and  the  cruelties  cxercifed  bf 
the  Jacobins,  greatly  augmented  the  numbers  of  M.  Puiflayc'g 
pwiiians.  The  frequent  executions  which  took  place,  while 
they  awed  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  roufed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  to  revolt.  The  viftims  were  by  no  means  fe- 
Icflcd  from  the  higher  ranks  of  the  people :  the  loweft  claflei 
fufiered  equally.  After  the,  decree  which  was  paflcd  againft 
%hat  were  called  the  enemies  of  the  people,  perfons  of  all  de- 
fcfiptions  were  involved  in  the  maffacres  which  took  place.  The 
Wk  perfon  who  was  condemned  in  confequence  of  this  decree. 
Was  a  hackncy-<:oachman,  accufcd  of  having  formed  a  confpiracy 
*pinft  the  people.  M.  PuiiTaye  niTurcs  us,  (vol.U.  pt  491.),  that 
btfi^s  the  regulations  which  carried  away  men  of  thefe  clafl'ca 
from  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  blood  they  ihed-  in 
<nitx  to  raife  a  few  of  their  pretended  friends  to  fitwations  iri 
wHch  they  infulted  their  mifery,  nine  tenths  of  the  vi£lims  who 
perMhcd  on  jhc  rcTohuionary  fcaffolds,  in  myadcs  ^nA  fuftllades^ 
Wtte  compofcd  of  the  loweft  clalTcs  of  the  people.  Amidft  the 
■i^nj  melancholy  rcfledions  to  which  the  perulal  of  thefe  ftate* 
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mentt  mult  natarally  give  rife,  the  mind  is  fomewhat  reli^vd 
by  the  many  inftances  which  are  related  of  humanity,  fide&tj, 
and  beroifm  upon  the  part  of  the  lower  ranks.  At  a  time  when 
the  tyranny  exercifed  by  the  Jacobins  was  fuch,  that  the  difeoi- 
very  of  any  article  of  drcfs  of  a  finer  texture,  a  fliirt  or  a  piece 
of  fine  linen,  was  fufficient  ground  for  condemning  the  inhalMt- 
ants  of  the  houfes,  M.  Puiflaye  met  with  kindnefs,  fidelity,  aai 
prote^iion.     In  all  the  plans  which  he  afterwards  formed,  the 

Seat  caufe  of  his  fuccefs  was  the  tyrann^f  of  the  Jacobins ;  and 
e  moft  formidable  obftacies  he  encountered,  arofe  from  the 
Imprudence  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  conduct  of  the  allied 
|>owers«  Politicat  information  was  now  widely  diffufed  through 
all  ranks  of  the  people.  Ther  required  fome  affurance  that  the 
threats  originally  held  out  by  tne  RoyaKfts  (hould  not  be  realized, 
and  that  the  abufes  of  the  old  gorernment  (hould  not  be  re* 
ftored.  M.  Puiffaye  obfenres^  that  the.French  Princes  hare  been  ^ 
firaifgely  deceired  when  they  were  told  (p.  39c.)  that  a  wort 
or  an  order  was  fufficient  to  put  all  the  Royaiifls  in  France  in 
motion.  This  was  not  language  to  be  held,  when  they  were 
not  able  to  afford  protection  or  offer  rewards,  and  had  not  a  gon 
cr  a  piece  of  money  to  beftow.     M.  PuiHaye  obferves,  that 

— **  atCachment  to  principlesf  love  of  your  country  and  your  king, 
and  devotion  to  the  caufe  of  religion  and  of  the  laws,  are  aflarcdiy  re^ 
lpe6Uble  and  powerful  principles  ;  but  it  is  chimerical  to  fappofe  that 
they  are  fufficient,  if  they  are  not  fupported  by  the  feeling  of  individoal 
iatereft,  which  is  cmiobled  by  thefe  motives*  That  feeling  is  neoeflary 
to  bind  together  a  mafs  cooipofed  of  fiich  various  and  unequal  material 
I  have  fecn  few  Royalifts  who  have  not  fuffered  more  or  Icfs  from  the 
efledts  of  the  Revolution.  1  have  not  feen  one  of  the  partisans  of  that 
party  who  did  not  expeft  to  gain  more  or  left  by  declaring  in  fiivoor 
of  it.  ' 

There  appears  a  great  deal  of  'truth  in  thefe  obfervations, 
though  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  perfuade  princes  of  their  juftice* 

M.  Puiflaye  (leadily  adhered  to  his  plan  of  organizing  a  large 
force,  and  avoiding  any  great  enterprize,  untH  he  (hould  have  a 
reafonable  profpeS  ot  fuccefs.  In  order  to  complete  his  ar- 
rangements, be  left  the  departments  of  lie  and  FilainSf  in  which 
he  had  chiefly  refided,  and  traverfed  that  of  Mtrbihan.  After 
having  acquired  the  neceiTary  information,  he  fet  out,  on  thft 
i  5  th  of  September  1794,  for  England,  in  order  to  coiu:ert  mea* 
lures  for  a  cooperation  upon  the  part  of  that  power. 

Theie  interefting  Memoirs  here  terminate  whctt  they  become 
Bioft  important  v  and  it  is  with  fome  anxiety  we  look  for  the 
continuation  of  them  which  is  promifed^  and  which  will  include 
an  account  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Frevalaye^  and 
ikit  fate  of  the  expediuon  to  QuiberoiK 
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It  w<mld  be  premature  to  offer  any  obfcrvations  upon  M. 
Puifiaye's  condu^a  before  we  are  pofl*efled  of  the  fubfequeat 
part  of  his  Memoirs.  It  is  in  that  part  we  exped  to  find  an 
aufwer  to  the  mod  important  charges  which  have  been  brought  a- 

G'nll  him.  We  have  no  hefitation  in  recommending  thefe  two  vo- 
nes  to  our  readers  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  very  fi:y>erior  talents. 
The  occafion  upon  which  they  are  written,  and  the  fituation  in 
which  they  were  compofed,  area  fufficient  excufe  for  many  de- 
feds  which  a  little  care  and  attention  might  have  removed.  We 
cianot  help,  however,  exprefling  our  regret  that  an  author  who 
is  able  to  write  fo  well,  (hould  have  fo  frequently  fallen  into  that 
diffmfe  and  declamatory  ftyle  which  has  for  many  years  been  too 
prevalent  among  French  writers. 

The  political  refle£lions  which  are  made  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
Memoirs,  are  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  author  is  poflefled  of  aa 
acute  and  penetrating  underilanding,  which  has  been  carefully 
odtivated ;  and  we  are  anxious  for  the  continuation  of  a  work 
horn  which  we  expe&  to  derive  much  interelting  and  curious 
iftformation. 


Art*  , VIII.  SpeciPtens  of  BrHt/b  Minerals f  feleQed  from  the  Cahitut  of 
PiOif  RaJbUigK  of  MenahlUy^  Efq.  M.  P.  F.  IL  S.  ^  F.  A.  S. 
London,  Part  1.  1797*     Part  11.  1802.     Quarto. 

^T^ET  are  truly  wife  who,  when  poflefled  of  the  rarer  produAs 
•""  of  nature  or  of  art,  are  liberal  encngh  to  gratify  public 
corloGty*  Gold  has  no  value  in  the  ftrong-box  \  it  is  only  when 
put  into  circulation  that  it  repays  the  toils  of  acquiGtion  ^  and 
rarities  are  oolv  valuable  to  mod  colleAors,  in  proportion  to  the 
current  coin  or  admiration  for  which  the  fight  of  them  c^n  be 
exchanged ;  and  this  fpecies  of  barter  is  fo  agreeable  and  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties,  that  no  means  (hould  be  negle£led  to 
encourage  and  extend  it. 

The  remote  Gtuation  of  Menabilly  prevents  many  mineralogifts 
from  availing  tbemfelves  of  the  liberality  with  which  Mr  Rafbleigh 
exhibits  his  coUe£^ion  of  minerals.  With  a  highly  laudable  difpo- 
fitioQ  to  diffufe  information,  he  has  publiftied  this  work,  decorated 
by  delineations  of  (tlcCt  fpecimens,  and  illuftrated  by  (hort  de- 
fcripttons  of  the  minerals,  and  indications  of  their  localities.  He 
modcftly  difclaims  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  refinements 
of  modem  mineralogy  and  chemidry  ^  and,  contented  with  a 
fimple  Ilatexa^t  of  fa£);s,  leaves  to  his  readers  the  amufement  of 
accommodating  them  to  their  favourite  hypothefis. 

We  need  not  beftow  any  particular  confideration  on  the  text» 
vbich  is  obviottfly  introduced  merely  to  render  the  plates  intelli* 
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glble.  The  few  explanatory  obfcrvations  are  fo  unobtrufiv^  and 
tilipretending,  that  they  afford  little  room  fpr  remark ;  and 
though  we  regret  that  they  leave  us  with  only  limited  information 
of  the  objefls  they  mention,  we  cannot  juftly  complain  of  that 
being  only  imperfeftly  done,  the  performance  of  which  wc  had 
no  reafon  to  expeft.  Though  the  modern  changes  in  chemical 
nomenclature  may  not  be  familiar  to  the  writer,  yet  we  may 
obferve,  that  as  his  work  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  amufement 
and  inftruftion  of  thofe  who  are  remote  from  Cornwall,  he 
fliould  not  have  ufcd  the  technical  provincialifms  without  expla- 
nation. We  fear  that  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  pajrt  of 
Britain,  lodes  and  fivatii  will  found  rather  unintelligible. 

The  plates  form  the  mod  important  part  of  this  work;  and 
upon  them  wc  (hall  venture  fome  obfcrvations.     There  is  no 
department  of  natural  hillory  which  has  not  been   made  tbc 
fuDJeft  of  paintings  but  all  its  branches  are  not  equally  capable 
of  being  illudrated  by  the  imitative  art.     Generally  fpeaking^ 
there  is  no  vifible  objeft,  of  which  painting  cannot,  commumicatc 
a  more  or  lefs  perfeft  idea ;  but  the  important  appDcatiou  of 
fuch  reprefentations  to  fcientific  purpofes,  mud  depend  on  the 
facility  and  prccifion  with  which  the  eifential  charafteriftics  of 
the  obje£l  can  be  exprefied.     The  three  great  divifiops  gf  li?t\HH 
'objc£ls  are  very  varioufly  fufceptible  of  illuftration  froco  pain{«> 
jng*     Of  animals  it  a^ords  the  moft   cprre^   and  intelligible 
defcription  %  for  nearly  all  their  charafleriftics  are  eafily  an4 
diftinftly  rcprefented ;  and  fo  trifling  arc  the  differences  betwcei| 
thoCe  of  the  fame  kind,  that  a  fpecies  is  eafily  rccognifed  frpm 
the  portrait  of  an  individual.     The  diverfities  of  vegetables  of 
the  fame  fpecies  being  greater  than  thofe  of  animals,  and  the 
cflential  charafleriftics  being  lodged  in  the  parts  of  friiftification^ 
which  are  often  fo  jninute  as  not  to  be  exprefftd  by  the  pencil 
with  proper  diftinflnefs,  render  their  delineation  a  lefs  pcrfcfi 
defcription.     In  vegetables,  however;  as  well  as  animals,   the 
effentials  are  always  apparent ;  and  the  application  of  paintinj^ 
to  their  defcription  is  only  regulated  by  the  facility  of  the  repre- 
fentation.     Bur  in   minerals,  the  effential  charafteriftic  fcldom 
refides  in  the  vifi We  external  charafters;  except  in  cafes  bf  accurate 
cryftallization.     The  hardnefs,  the  fpecific  gravity,  the  tenacity, 
muft  all  be  known  ;  the  frafture  remains  for  painting,  but  even 
j^hat  cannot  be  expreffcd  with  any  correft  rcfemblance  of  the 
natural  appearance.     Colour  may  indeed  be  approximated ;  but 
in  minerals,  it  is  of  all  char a<flers the  moft  unimportant,  and  the 
peculiarities   of   luftre,    which*  are   of   more  cpnfctjucnce,    arc 
proportionahly  difficult  to  reprefent.     It  is  not  enotigh  that  a 
gQn.crai  nmilitude  be  ^tfaincd.     Place  the  objc£^  itfelf  ^t  a  fmalj 
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diftance,  and  no  mineralogift  can  afcertaiA  Its  fpecios.  It  mny 
be  cinnabar,  or  red  copperi  or  iron  ore,  or  red  jafper,  or  a  piecd 
of  brkk.  A  near  and  minute  examination  of  texture,  colour,  and 
loftrc,  may  reveal  what  the  fubftance  is ;  but,  let  the  painter 
attempt  to  transfer  thefe  peculiarities  to  his  canvas,  and  the 
patience  of  a  Mceris  or  a  Gerrard  David  will  fmk  in  the  attempt. 
Delineation  can  only  be  effentially  advantageous  to  mineralogy, 
by  tracing  cryftalHne  forms  with  precifion ;  out,  for  that  purpoie, 
tkc  nJcT  and  compafles  are  wanted — away  with  the  pencil  and* 
colottrs. 

The  fplendid  volumes  before  us  afford  a  ftriking  illuftration 
of  thtfc  remarks,  Almoft  every  one  of  the  highly  coloured 
plates  whicfc^Ttf  contains,  bears  a  ftrong  general  refcmblance  to 
the  delineated  objcd.  To  the  fuperficial  obfervcr,  this  may  ap- 
pear quite  enough ;  and  to  thofe  who  merely  look  at  minerals 
as  children  do  at  pi£tures,  to  regale  their  eyes  with  vivid  co- 
kmrs^  this  work  will  be  a  treafure.  Surely  it  was  not  for  their 
nfe  only  that  it  was  defigned  ;  and  yet  we  fear  few  others  will 
find  it  profitable. 

Wc  cannot  attribute  this  failure  (for  fuch  we  muft  coniGder 
it)  to  any  ncgle£l  on  the  part  of  Mr  Rafhleigh  to  give  his  book 
every  perfcdion  of  which  it  was  fufceptible.  The  ftyle  in 
^ich  the  plates  arc  executed,  proves  him  to  have  employed  an 
arttft  of  confiderablc  ability,  who  has  only  failed,  in  not  being 
aUe  to  extend  the  cmpiiic  of  painting  over  a  province  ^vhteh  we  ' 
fear  will  CTcr  rcfufe  her  fway.  He  has,  however,  given  us 
many  brilliant  and  beautiful,  if  not  charaAeriftic  and  inilruc- 
tive  engravings ;  and  the  delineations  of  two  ^tganic  bodies,  a 
fbfil  bivalte  (hell  and  an  ediinus,  ferve  to  illuftM^  his  own  {kill, 
and  define  the  boundaries  of  his  art. 

He  feems  very  naturally  to  have  ihtunk  from  the  difficuldeg 
of  his  undertaking,  and  to  have  preferred  a  general  felicity  of 
cieO,  to  an  accuracy  which,  however  defirablei  prodigious  la-  ' 
hour  might  have  failed  in  attaining  ;  to  have  dafhed  out  groups 
of  cryftals  with  daring  indiftinftnefs,  and  to  have  trufted  to  the 
otftKne  of  a  detached  cryftal,  magnified,  for  conveying  a  more 
correft  idea  of  the  obje£l  intended  to  be  reprefented.  Even 
tbefe  detached  figures  are  inaccurately  drawn  ;  and  the  artift 
feems  to  have  depended  more  on  delicate  tints,  than  on  the  cor«i 
Trftnefs  of  his  forms. 

Though  the  colours  that  adorn  fome  minerals  are  fuperb,  it 
muft  not  be  imagined  that  every  fpecimen  glows  with  the  prif- 
matic  hues,  though  this  is  an  opinion  which  the  greater  number 
of  thefe  prints  is  calculated  to  difleminate.  Yet  lome  allowance 
H&ft  be  made  for  the  inaccuracy  of  the  inferior  artiiU  who  are 
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employed  to  transfer  to  prints  the  tints  of  an  original  draw- 
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The  minerals  reprefented  in  this  work  are  moQlj  extraded 
from  the  mines  of  Cornwalli  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  pecuKar 
to  that  diftri£t.  The  fibrous  tin  ore,  ¥ery  improperly  calkd 
wood  tin»  has  never  been  found  elfewhere  ;  and  the  continent- 
al mines  have  only  produced  very  imperfed  fpecimens  of  arfen- 
iate  of  copper,  a  fubftance  whofe  beautiful  and  numerous  varie- 
ties have  been  the  fubje£l  of  the  accurate  analyfis  of  Mr  Chene^ 
vix,  and  of  a  cryftallographical  defcription  by  the  Count  de 
Bournon,  in  the  Fhilofophical  Tranfa£kions.  Mr  Raihleigh  has 
favoured  us  with  a  drawing  of  hydrophanous  chalcedony  in- 
vefting  tin  ore.  We  are  furprifed  that  the  beautifu,t  (ialactitic 
capillary  and  invefting  chalcedonies  of  Trevafkus  mixie  have 
been  omitted  by  him»  and  that  he  has  given  us  no  drawing  of 
the  fchorls,  of  which  Cornwall  produces  beautiful  fpecimens. 
The  phofphates  of  lime  adhering  to  talc,  prefent  fome  of  the 
rare  cryftalline  inodifications ;  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  them,  or 
pf  the  capillary  native  filver  of  Herland  mine,  or  of  many  o- 
ther  fingular  products  of  the  country.  Such  minerals  would, 
we  think,  have  proved  more  generally  intereAing  than  the  Der- 
byfliire  calcareous  fpars  and  fluors,  or  the  foffil  {hell  ar>d  the 
cphinus  in  fluid,  which  laft  is  far  from  appearinf;  to  us  a  clear 
demonftxation  of  the  Neptunian  origin  of  the  flint.  The  agen« 
cy  of  the  aqueous  formation  would  have  been  more  ftrihingly 
illuilrated  by  fome  of  the  fpecimens  of  martial  pyrites  invefting 

?iiecea  of  unaj[tered  wood,  and  fometimes  completely  afluming  its 
ornij  by  pervadii^g.its  fubftance;  which  are  abundantly  Tonnd  in 
the  peat  that  co^s  the  gravel  mixed  with  tin  ore  at  the  fteam 
work  at  Carnon. 


Art.  IX.  A  S^tm  of  Chmifiry,  In  Four  Volomcs.  By  Thomtt 
Thomfon  M,  P.  Ledurer  oo  Cbcmiftry  in  EdinburgR  The  Se- 
cond E<3Iti*on.  Edinburgh :  P.nQted  for  Bell  &  Bradfute  and  £• 
Balfour ;  G.  &  J,  Robtufoo,  Londop  ;  and  Qilbert  &  I^^odgciii  DuW 
lin.     4  vol.  8vo.     2638  pages. 

'X'aE  firft  edition  of  this  work  was  publiflicd  a  litUc  while  be- 
•*•  fore  the  commencement  of  our  undenaking;  and  we  are 
much  pleafed  to  find  that  its  fuccefs  has  been  fo  great,  as  already 
to  give  us  ah  opportunity  of  noticing  it  in  its  prefent  improved 
ftatfc.  With  the  very  great  merits  of  the  former  edition  we 
were  well  acquainted  ;  and  muft  regret,  with  every  lover  .of  the 
fcierice,  that  it  met  even  with  one  folitary  inftance  of  unc^ndid 
fcvcrity.    •  .  ^       ^       .  .        ^      .   .  . 
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We  perufed  the  firft  part  of  the  preface  with  mueh  fatisftc* 
tton.    We  admired  the  author's  fpirited  defence  of  the  (late  of 
cbemiftry  in  Britain,  againft  the  mifreprefcntations  of  foreign- 
ers; and  fully  fubfcribed  to  the  juft  encomium  which  he  finds 
k  neccflary  to  pronounce  on  his  own  merits.      The  fecond 
parti   however,   in  which  he  in  fome  meafure  developes  the  , 
plan  of  his  work,  rather  checked  our  growing  partiality ;  for, 
i/tftead  of  returning  thanks   to  our  fellow   labourers  on  the 
other  fide   of   the  Tweedy   for  the  almoft  unqualified  appro* 
bation  which  they  beftowed  on  his  former  edition,  or  folicit- 
log  the  lame  attention  to  the  prefent,  he  boldly  fets  our  whole 
corporation  at  defiancCy  and  denies  the  competency  of  our  tri« 
bttnal*    Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  difcover  that  it  is  the  Doc« 
iot's^  honeft  opinion,  that  no  perfon  is  qualified  to  judge  of  his 
performance  but  himfelf;  for  who  elfe  is  there  *' who  has  the 
iiune  turn  of  thinking,  who  poflefTes  the  fame  information,  and 
who  has  beftowed  on  the  fubje£t  the  fame  patient  meditation  ? ' 
la  the  defcription  of  thofe  capable  of  criticizing  his  anange* 
menty  he  is,  if  pofiible,  ftill  more  fallidious.    They  muft  not 
only  pofleb  all  the  neceflary  mental  qualifications,  but  they  mud 
be  authors  or  teachers,  and  muft  hare  no  arrangement  of  their 
own.     In  ihort,  Dr  Thomfon's  arrangement  muft  not  be  criti- 
cized.   But  if,  in  our  author's  opinion,  exftaordinary  qualifica- 
tions be  neceflary  to  judge  of  his-  plan  and  arrangement,  ftill 
more  extraordinary  abilities  were  neceflary  to  contrive  it.   *  Few 
.  confider  that  the  art  of  arranging  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult 
taflcs  of  the  philofopher ;  that  it  requires  a  comprehenfivenefs 
of  mind,  a  clearnefs  of  judgement,  and  a  patience  of  labour^ 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  imall  number  only  of  the  human  race.  * 
Whatever  Dr  Thomfon   may  think  of  his  own  abilitieS|  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  other  men,  there  is  certainly  fome  degree  of 
imprudence  in  this  publication  of  his  fentiments ;  for  he  ought 
to  be  aware,  that  though  men  may  fometimes  forget  to  applaud 
the  modefty  of  an  author,  they  never  fail  to  re^nt  hid  arro* 
gance. 

*  The  objefl  of  this  work  is  to  exhibit  as  complete  a  view  as 
poflible  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  chemiftry,  and  to  trace  at  the 
f^e  time  its  gradual  progrefs,  from  its  firft  dawnings  ^s  a  fci» 
en^,  to  the  improved  ftate  which  it  has  now  attained.'  It- 
alio  comprehends  *  the  application  of  that  fcience  to  fubftanee^' 
as  they  exift  in  nature,  conftituting  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms. '  The  plan,  abftraflly  confidered,  is  ez- 
celient ;  but  there  have  been,  it  feems,  fome  people  fo  narrow- 
minded,  and  others  fo  extravagant  in  their  ideas,  as  not  to  be 
pleafed  with  it$  the  one  fet  pretending  that  it  contains  too  little, 
tjfff  other  ^hat  it  contains  too  much.    Thcfe  oppofite  opinions,^ 
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Qur  autKot-  tkink^i  refute  and  cxTLGkly  neutrafife  each  other,  and 
fugged  to. him  this  very  comfortable  concluGon,  that  ici  ft^l  pro- 
babiiity  he  has  not  deviated  very  far  from  that  happy  middle 
path  wKich  he  ought  to  follow.  But,  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  joy, 
l^e  feeips  to  have  forgotten  that  thefe  premifes  aSbrd  room  for 
another  conclufion,  namely,  that  it  may  contain  too  much  of 
-what  it  (bould  not  contain,  and  too  little  of  what  it  (hould  con- 
tain  ;  too  little  chcmiftry,  for  example,  and  too  much  extrane- 
ous matter.  This,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  regards  the  manner  in 
vhich  the  p)an  is  executed,  appears  to  us  to  be  really  the  cafe  ; 
but  our  .regfons  for  entertaining  this  opinion,  will  appear  as  we 
proc€ed  in  the  analyfis  of  the  work. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts  ;  the  firft  com- 
pre^^Qding  the  fcience  of  chemiftry,  and  the  fecond  the  ohemi- 
G^l  -examination  of  nature.  The  firft  part  contains  three  books> 
Y.hich  trpat,  in  fucceffion,  of  fimple  fubftances — of  compound 
bodies — and  of  affinity.  The  two  firft  claiTes  are  again  divided 
and  fub4ividcd  into  orders  and  fpecies.  Nothing  can  be  more 
i^mple9  fcicntific  and  beautiful  than  the  arrangement.  Indeed, 
o^r  author  feems  fo  much  enamoured  of  it  himfelf,  that  he 
giv<es.  it  as  bis  decided  opinion,  that  *  if  this  work  poflefs  any 
(Itp^riority  over  others^  if  it  be  more  perfpicuous  or  complete, 
we  muft  afcribc  it  tcTthe  arrangement. '  The  fuperiority  of  thig 
hopk  .to  moft  other  fyftems  of  chemiftry  we  are  not  difpofed  to 
deny ;  b,ut  we  are  lefs  inclined  to  afcribe  it  to  the  merit  of  the 
a^rangnnent,  than  to  the  circumftance  of  its  having  been  writ- 
ten qfter  all  the  other  fyftems,  and  to  the  patient  induftry  of 
the  autbpr  in  obferving  and  colle£ting  fa£ls.  Indeed,  fo  well 
h^g  Dr  Thomfon  availed  himfelf  of  thefe  advantages,  that  we 
have  ;io  doubt  but  his  fyftem  will  be  confidercd  as  a  valuable  re- 
|\(Q^i^y  of  fa£ls  long  after  the  peculiarities  of  its  arrangement 
{^U  he  /orgotten.  It  may  appear  ftrange,  that  we  (hould  value 
afi  fo  1q,w  •a  rate  an  arrangement  which,  we  are  told  by  its  con- 
triy^l!^  Vi^  independent  of  hypothefist,  and  as  nearly  inductive 
or  analytical  as  was  confiftent  with  the  ftate  of  the  fcience, ', 
\^biih  ^  prefuppofes  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  fubjcfl,  and 
beting  With  thofe  parts  which  have  been  moft  fuccefsfuUy  invef- 
tigifted, .  9nd  which  therefore  admit  of  a  plainer  and  fimpler 
I9pde  .cf  illuftration. '  To  the  whole  of  this  eulogium,  how- 
ejf^f  vc  ^an  by  no  means  fubfcribe ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
joined  to  think  that  an  arrangement,  poflTeffing  all  the  advan- 
tag^st  h^  defcrjbes,  is',  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  fcience,  im- 
pjFA<^icable  ^  and  that  Dr  Thomfon  himfelf  has  found  it  fo. 
.  The  firft  peculiarity  of  Dr  Thomfon*s  arrangement,  is  the  at- 
t^ii^pt  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  a  phyfii^al  fcience  fn  the 
f^mfi  w?y  in  which  it  was  origiaaiiy.acc|uired|  by-fntiply  ftating,  in- 
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the  (tift  place.  311  tbe  pavtiu1l3r.f3.da1  and  gi%duaUf  a^ccTtaimng 
(he  general  laws  by  inriuftion.  This  method  ccitalnly  poiTcfTes  one. 
cyulent  advantage.     The  genfiral  principles  of  the  fcicnce  cao  be 
afterwards  explained  in  the  fulled  ard  moH  Oitisfaftory  manner,, 
as  we  are  already  in  pofielTioii  pf  the  imjuenfc  oiafs  of  faflt 
from  which  thc]^  are  deiivedi  and  by  which  they  may  be  illuf* 
trateJ.     But  the  difadvantages  with  which  it  i»  «fttnded  are  in-. 
finitely  greater.     From  haviuf;  110  {general  principles  tp  dixed  1;), 
at  the  ouifct,  the  detail  of  fj<£t3,  nnuft  be  dry  ao^  uhiutercding ; 
(heir  relative  imporHnce  caiuiot  ic  perceived 
edl  'heir  connexion  .with  .each,  other  will  I 
itey  will  be  remembered  with  inlinitcly  great 
the  general  daflrines  may  be  fufflciemly  esj 
lefs  familiar  fads  and  ill^fVrations,  eaCJy  u 
one  entering  on  the  ftudy  of  chemift«y<     1 
Iiimfelf,  under  the  very  firft   article,  Osygei 
bligcd  to  explain  the  general  dodtinc  of  Al&aityj  and   under- 
the  fecond.  Sulphur,  gives  an  acca,unt  of  the  diuereat  theprit;*^ 
oT  combuftion.    We  arc  tberefoie  iucliiied  ilili  to  prefer  the' 
commop  didaflic  method  of  £rft  explaining  ihf  niore  general 
dpdrine^,  to  Dr  Thomfon'?  fiflpjrcntjy  more  philofnphical  at' 
r^Qgement  of  arriving  at  all  hlji, general  doclrinee  by  intludion. 

The  other  peculiarity  of  Dr  rhomfon's  arrangement,  if  wa 
can  call  that  a  peculiaxiiy  which  has  been  qdopicd  by  others,  i«, 
tfie  diviOon,  of  bodies  into  liiii^c  and  cpqippund.  Now,  .the- 
IJodor  has  told  us,  that  *  very,  puflibly  the  bodies,  which  we. 
leckon  fimplCf  may  be  compound  >  t^"''  ''J'  '^>i^  baa  been  adjur' 
ally  proired,  w.e  have  no  right  to  fuppofe  it ; '  aiW  as  fome  (^^ 
ffanccB  which  haye, not  been  decorc^ofcd,  aic  very  an^ugous  in 
ihctr  properties  to  others  whofe  compofuion  is  afcejtained,  it- 
neceffjrily  follows,  that  if  we  arrange  them  amt^ng  the  com-- 
pound  bodies^  our  fyflcm  bccomps  hypothetical }  and  if  we  rank; 
them  as  limple^i  it  becomes  anlQcIal  and  unnamraJ;  Befidq!* 
there  are  very  few,  even  of  thofe  which  are  c^iGdered  f^  fimplfli 
fubdauccSi  which  ever  were  llie  obje^^  of  any  of  our  fenfea, 
except  in  a  [laie  pf  compqfiuon.  Let  us  ejumiiie,  for  inftangp,- 
thofe  calkd  fiaiote  fubtlance^  by  our  .author.  His  uricon/iiiai/t 
bodies,  light  aod. caloric^  are  icfrangible,  and  njay  be  decom- 
pofed  into  rays.  Of  th^  confinable  fub{l;apce&,  tho  mqials.  and- 
fimple  cotn|i^(ti^es,  ^co^ding  to  the  hypothefi^  whicl^  our  a^- 
tlfor  adopts,  4K  compounds  of  an  uakiuown  bafe  aud  light-  A- 
^Qte  and  inuwttic  acid  are  fwfpeded  by  hipi  ^o  be  coii^poHndB. 
At  any  rate,  tKey,  as  weil  as  oxygen  (the  only  rem^iuing,  limpls 
fubdance)  never  exlfl  but  in  a  (rate  of  combination.  . 

.  ^  even jit^Usj^  hi  the  tsAfp  of  ^rgiwcov  tbat  t^  f  icftace 

of- 
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of  die  nnconfinable  bodies  does  npt  make  fubftances  compoandt 
'which  would  otherwife  be  (imple,  DrThomfon  has  found  himfelf 
under  the  neceflity  of  departing  moft  materially  from  the  principles 
of  his  arrangement,  the  moment  he  attempts  to  apply  them. 
Two  alkalies  and  nine  earths,  although  they  have  never  been 
decompofed,  are  clafled  by  him  among  the  compounds ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  of  thirty-feven  acids,  three  only  have  not  been 
decompofed  ;  and  of  thefe  three,  two  are  left  among  the  com* 
pound  bodies;  while  one,  the  muriatic,  is  feparated  from  all 
the  others,  and  placed  among  ^he  fimple  fubftances.  Nothing 
can  demonftrate  more  forcibly  that  thefe  principles  are  either 
fundamentaUt  erroneous,  or  at  leaft  inapplicable  in  the  prefent 
ftate  ^f  the  icience*  The  earths  and  alkalies  are  cbfled  with 
compounds,  not  only  on  account  of  their  analogy  to  ammonia, 
but  oecaufe  all  other  fimple  bodies,  it  feems,  are  conne^ed  toge^ 
ther,  either  by  common  properties,  or  by  the  part  which  they  ad 
in  combuftion  ;  whereas  thefe  have  no  fuch  connexion.  The  lat- 
ter of  thefe  two  arguments  is  of  no  weight  whatever ;  for  it  cer- 
tainlj  does  not  follow,  that  becaufe  fome  fimple  bodies  have  aa 
affinity  for  oxygen,  aU  fimple  bodies  muft  have  fuch  an  affinity. 
The  analogy  to  ammonia  is  not  more  fatisfa&ory ;  for  if  Dr 
Thomfon  had  followed  up  his  own  principles  of  arrangement,  and 
divided  compounds,  as  he  has  done  fimple  bodies,  into  fupport- 
ers,  combuftibles,  and  incombuftibles,  the  fubftances  in  que* 
ftion  muft  have  been  feparated  from  ammonia;  that  alkali 
being  combuftible,  and  the  earths  and  other  alkalies  incom- 
buftible.  The  analogical  reafons  for  claffing  the  muriatic 
acid  among  fimple  bodies,  are  ftill  lefs  convincing.  *>£ven 
muriatic  acid, '  fays  our  author  himfelf,  *  though  its  re* 
femblance  to  azote  is  ftriking,  diffirrs  from  it  in  fo  many  parti- 
culars, that  I  dare  not  venture  to  feparate  it  from  the  dafs  of 
•cids  under  which  it  has  been  hitherto  arranged.  *  Since  our 
a<]ithor  himfelf  confefies  that  aaote,  and  muriatic  acid,  differ  in 
fnany  particulars  from  each  other,  it  will  fave  us  the  trouble  of 
proving  it ;  but  we  muft  obfcrve,  that  althoueh  be  has  not  ven- 
tured to  feparate  muriatic  acid  from  the  clais  of  acids,  an  ac- 
count of  its  charaderiftic  properties  occupies  the  fecond  fedion 
cf  the  chapter  on  Jimpte  incon^buftibles,  while,  in  compliance 
with  the  ufual  cuftom  of  chemifts,  he  has  referv^d  an  account  of 
the  properties  of  liouid  muriatic  acid  for  the  chapter  on  acids, 
where  it  is  again  mifplaced  among  the  acid  fupporters.  In  aU 
this,  there  is  much  of  that  inconfiftency  which  muft  neceflarily 
arife  when  we  attempt  to  accommodate  fa£l8  to  an  arbitrary  and 
artificial  fyftem.  . 

'His  firopie  fubftances  are  fubdivided  into  confinable  and  urhi 
(iMfinable.    One  reafon  given  for  employing  thefe  words,  is  fa^ 
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tisfaAory-^hat  they  were  neceflrary  to  ezprefs  the  ideas  he  meant 
to  convey  \  naoielj,  ^  that  we  are  able  to  confine  the  firft  let  in 
Yeflelsy  but^  that  the  fecond  cannot  be  confined  in  any  vefleL  ' 
But  when  we  come  to  find  the  ufe  he  makes  of  thefe  terms» 
and  efpecialiy  when  he  adds»  that  *  all  the  terms  that  have 
been  hitherto  employed  to  characterife  thefe  two  fets  of  bo- 
diesy  convey  fome  hypothefis  or  other,  which,  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  it  is  neceflary  as  much  as  poffible  to  avoid,' 
we  find  ourfelves  compelled  to  obje£l,  firit,  that  the  appli^ 
cation  of  his  terms  is  inconfiftent  with  fa£t ;  and,  fecondlyt 
that  other  terms  have  been  already  employed  which  conveyed 
no  hypothefis.  It  appears  to  us,  that  whatever  can  be  excluded^ 
can  alfp  be  confined  j  and  whatever  can  be  impeded  in  its  pro- 
grefs,  is  not  abfolutely  unconfinable.  The  bodies  which  he  calls 
vnconfinable  are,  light,  caloric,  ele^iciry,  and  magnetifm*  The 
two  laft  are  not  treated  of  in  this  work.^  With  regard  to  calo- 
ric, the  difficulty  with  which  it  permeates  certain  bodies  is  well 
known.  Clothing  is  ufed  to  confine  the  warmth  of  the  body  \ 
our  furnaces  are  conftrudied  of  bad  condndlors,  to  prevent  the 
diflipation  of  the  heat ;  and  caloric  may  be  abfolutely  confined 
in  a  veflel  of  ice,  as  long  as  the  vefiel  itfelf  will  laft.  Light  is 
ftill  more  confinable.  Every  room  is  furniflied  with  fliutters  to 
exclude  it,  and  the  dark4anthom  was  contrived  to  confine  it« 
The  circumftance  of  thefe  bodies  pofleffing  no  determinable  gra« 
Tity,  or  being  imponderable,  which  has  oeen  already  employed 
to  charaflerife  them,  is  the  Gmple  enunciation  of  a  fa^,  and 
not  liable  to  fimilar  obje£tions*  Dr  Thomfon's  confinable  bo- 
dies are  fubdivided  into  oxygen,  fimple  combuftibles,  and  fimple ' 
incombuftibles. 

The  compounds  are  divided  into  primary  and  fecondary*  The 
former  conuft  of  two  or  more  fimple  bodies  united  together^ 
and  the  latter  of  two  or  more  compounds.  In  this  arrangement^ 
there  is  no  place  allotted  for  the  combinations  of  compounds 
with  fimple  bodies.  But  befides  this  omiffion,  the  divifion  of 
compounds  into  primary  and  fecondary  in  the  prcfent  ftate  of 
the  fcience,  muft  be  entirely  arbitrary  or  hypothetical  It  is 
not  only  expofed  to  the  general  obje&ion  arifing  from  our  total 
ienorance  of  what  bodies  are  really  fimple ;  but  many  of  our  au- 
thor's primary  compounds  are,  in  fa£k,  only  known  to  us  in  a 
ftate  of  farther  compofition.  Almoft  all  the  acids,  as  objeds  of 
our  fenfes,  are  compounds  of  acid  and  water;  and  many  of 
them,  independently  of  this,  are  fecondary  compounds  in  the 
Anfk  fenfe  of  the  word.  But,  waving  as  frivolous  this  objec- 
tion, which  applies  to  all  fubftances  compofed  of  two  ingredi- 
ents which  combine  in  more  proportions  than  one,  we  are  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  me  nature  of  the  combinations  formed  bv  the 
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imion  of  tfirec  or  more  fimplc  fobftanccs.   We  do  not  Ifttow  wh>l 

{her  ihe  immenfc  variety  of  thefc  arc  primary  compound^,  t^fuldiii^ 
irom  various  proportions  of  A,  B,  C,  or  whether  A  firft  unites  wHa 
B,  and  then  forms  a  fecondary  compound  with  C.   Indeed,  ac- 
cordirrg  to  the  opinions  which  Dr  Thomfon  afterwards  advancdl 
when  treating  of  affinity,  there  can  be  no  fecopdary  compounds. 
In  his  fubdivifions  of  the  pritnary  compounds,  Dr  Thomfon 
entirely  renounces  his  general  principles,  and  arranges  them  un- 
der the  five  heads  of  alkalies,  earths,  oxides,  acias,  and  com-- 
Sound  combuftibles — natural  clafles  which  have  been  adopted 
y  all  preceding  fyftematic  writers.     In  thus  deviating  from  hii 
own  peculiar  principles,  Dr  Thomfon  is  certainly  inconGftent ; 
nor  arc  we  fatisfied  whh  his  reafons  for  being  fo.    Thefe  are 
ftated  in  a  preliminary  note,  in  which  he  gives  us  a  ftetcK  of 
fhc  arrangement  he  might'  have  followed ;  and  adds,  *  but  iti 
the  prefent  imperfcft  ftate  of  the  fcience,  the  advantages    at* 
tending  this  arrangement  would  not  compcnlate  for  the  violetic^ 
of  the  changes  which  it  would  introduce.     It  would  oblige  us  to 
claflify  fubftances  together,  which  have  always  been  confidercd 
is  diftinft ;  and  to  feparatc  many  bodied  which  have  hitherto 
been  always  grouped  together,     ccfides,  we  would  be  forced  to 
Omit  a  number  of  fubftances  which  are  ftitl  undecompounded, 
and  which  are  not  the  lefb  important,  becaufe  they  cannot  with 
propriety  be  introduced  among  the  fimple  fubftances. '     The 
£rft  argument,  we  confefs,  we  did  not  cxpeflt  from  our  author, 
who  on  fo  many  occafions  calls  in  queftion  opinions  the  moft 
univerfally  received,  and  advances  others  fq  contradiflory  to  all 
former  obfcrvation,  that  he  is  in  greater  danger  of  being  accuf* 
cd  of  temerity,   and  affectation  of  Angularity,  than  of  bein^ 
blamed  "for  blindly  following  eftabliflied  authorities,  or  regarding 
the  prejudices  of  others.     The  fecond  argument  militates  direft- 
}y  againft  the  whole  fyftem.     For  what  are  we  to  think  of  an 
arrangement,  in  which  a' member  of  important  bodies  cannot  with 
propriety  be  claiTed  among  the  fimple  fubftances,  and  yet  are 
pofitivdy  excluded  from  any  place  among  the  compounds  r     We 
are  the  more  aftoniflied  at  this  reafon  being  given  by  our  author 
for  not  following  up  the  principles  of  his  arrangement,  as  the 
objedlion  might  have  been  eafily  removed,  and  indeed,  in  ftriA 
conformity  to  the  philofophy  of  arrangement,  ought  to  have 
been  removed,  by  adopting  the  fame  charafters  for  diftinguifli- 
ing  the  orders  of  the  compounds  with  thofe  employed  for  the* 
fimple  fubftances.     Compound  fupporters,  combuftibles,  and  ii1-» 
combuftibles,  would  have  comprehended  every  compound  body. 
Under  the  head  of  fecondary  compounds,  are  included  Ibmc 
commonly  received  and  Oitural  familicfi  ;  but  the  claflification  is 
exceedingly  defbftive. 
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The  third  book  of  the  firft  part  treats^  of  Affinity. 
The  fccond  part  of  this  great  work  contains'the  chemicftl  exjb- 
mination  of  natare  ;  a  fubje£l  certainly  moft  intimately  conn*dl- 
cd  with  the  fcicncc  of  cheraiftry,  but  fo  far  diftinfl  from  it,  a* 
not  to  be  a  neccffary  part  of  an  elementary  treatife,  which  ought 
to  contain  a  complete  view  of  the  principles  of  the  fcienee,  to* 
tally  independent  of  its  application  to  any  purpofe  whatever. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  account  of  the  arrange* 
ment  of  this  work,  becaufe  fo  much  fuperiority  has  been  afcrib*- 
cd  to  it  by  its  author,  and,  in  our  opinion,  without  fuflieient 
reafon.  It  is  every  where  inconfident  with  its  own  principles  ; 
it  is  incomplete  ;  it  fometimes  claffes  together  bodies  which  havd  . 
little  analogy  ;  but  more  frequently  divides  and  fubdivides  the  ac- 
count of  a  connected  fubje£t  into  minute  portions,  which  arii 
fcattered  through  very  diilant  parts  of  the  work.  If  it  hud  been 
rendered  totally  independent  of  hypothefis,  and  completed  oh 
the  fame  general  principles,  it  might  have  afforded  a  very  good 
tabular  view  of  the  fcienee ;  but,  as  the  outline  of,  a  d^taHed 
fyftem,  or  as  the  text-book  of  a  lefturer,  it  fcems  to  be  by  1J6 
means  preferable  to  thofe  in  common  ufc. 

It  now  remains  to  examine  the  execution  of  the  Work,  Irt 
doing  this,  it  will  only  be  polTible  to  notice  fuch  parts  as  appear 
particularly  interefting,  more  efpecially  thofe  in  which  an  au* 
ihor,  of  fo  great  reputation,  has  committed  errors,  which  migi^t 
miflead  readers  lefs  difpofed  to  queftion  his  infallibility  than  we 
are.  The  definition  of  Chcmiftry  is  as  unintelligible  as  abftraft 
definitions  of  fcienee  ufually  are.  It  is  faid  to  b^  *  that  fcienee 
which  treats  of  thofe  events  or  changes  which  are  not  accontpcim 
ttiidhj  fcofibJe  motions. '  Dr  Thomfon  may  probably  confider 
ic  as  an  inltance  of  vulgar  prejudice;  but  we  mu(l  confcfs  that 
we  have  always  confidered  the  burfling  of  a  bomb-(hell  and  the 
elevation  of  the  piilon  of  a  fteam*engine  as  fenfible  motions; 
The  definition  is  alfo  particularly  defective,  in  taking  no  notice 
of  the  moft  indifpenfabie  condition  of  chemical  a£lion,  namely, 
the  reciprocal  a£lion  of  at  leaft  two  kinds  of  matter,  and  thT^ 
change  of  propenics  occafioned  by  it. 

After  mentioning  concifely  the  different  epochs  in  the  hiffory 
of  chemiftry,  Dr  Thomfon  enters  Upon  his  account  of  the  fim^ 
pie  bodies.  The  general  marmer  in  which  he  treats  each  of 
thefe,  is,  firft  to  tell  how  it  is  procured,  then  to  mention  its  phy- 
Gcal  properties,  and,  laftly,  to  detail  its  mode  of  adlion  upon 
thofe  other  bodies  which  have  been  already  dcfcribed.  The  ac* 
60UQt  of  oxygen  is  neceilarily  very  brief,  as  not  one  of  its  che- 
mical properties  can  be  explained,  without,  fuppofing  fome  pre* 
'  vious  chemical  knowledge.  This  inconvenience  is  not  peculiar 
•  to  Dr  Thomfofi't  arrtnsrmcnti  and  indeed  cannot  eafHy  be  a- 
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voided*  But  it  would  furely  hare  been  better  to  have  commenced 
with  a  clafs  of  tangible  bodies,  than  to  have  plunged  hi$  readers, 
in  the  very  iirft  page,  into  all  the  intricacies  of  the  defcription 
of  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  and  to  have  perplexed  them  with  dif- 
ietent  kinds  of  gafes,  before  they  can  be  fuppofcd  to  have  form- 
ed any  conception  of  air  being  a  budy  poilefling  chemical  pro- 
pertieSf  or  indeed  to  have  any  conception  of  chemical  properties 
su:  all.  This  fe£lioQ  concludes  with  an  explanation  of  affinity ; 
which  (hewS)  in  the  firft  place,  thaf  Dr  Thomfon  cannot  pro- 
ceed a  fingle  ilep,  without  explaining  the  general  do6lrinc$  of 
chemiftry  \  and,  fecondiy,  how  few  fa£ls  are  fufficient  to  make 
them  intelligible  even  to  beginners. 

The  fecond  chapter  treats  of  the  fimple  combuftibles ;  and, 
firft,  of  fulphur ;  which  gives  Dr  Thomfon  an  opportunity  of 
briefly  explaining  the  theories  of  combuition  propofed  by  otahl 
and  Lavoifier.  The  other  fedions  treat  of  phofphorus,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen.  Carbon  is  here  fynonymous  with  diamond }  of 
courfe,  Lavoifier's  carbon  becomes  carbonous  oxide,  or  charcoal. 
But,  throughout  the  whole  work,  Dr  Thomfon  has  negle^ied  to 
attend  to  diis  diilin£tion  -,  and  confequently,  in  the  very  next 
chapter,  we  are  prcfented  with  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gafes,  chiefly  taken  from  the  experiments  of 
Mr  Cruickfhank ;  although  we  think  that  rieither  their  ingenious 
contriver  nor  Dr  Thomfon  has  drawn  from  them  the  concluiions 
they  warranted*  For  example,  in  the  third  experiment,  \6  grains 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  were  detonated  with  40  of  oxygen  \  the 
produ£U  were  36  grains  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  20  of  water. 
Now,  36  grains  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  compofed  of  29.5$ 
oxygen,  and  6.44  carbon  ;  and  2o  of  water  of  17.12  oxygen,  and 
2.88  hydrogen.  From  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  pro- 
duct, 46.68,  dedu£i  the  40  added,  and  we  have  6.68  oxygen, 
2.88  hydrogen,  and  6.44  carbon,  as  die  elementary  conftituents 
of  the  16  grains  of  carburetted  hydrogen. 

The  following  uble  exhibits  a  view  of  the  con&ituents  of  all 
the  fpecies  calculated  in  this  way,  and  as  given  by  Dr  Thomfon. 

Oxygtm.  Csrhm,         Hydrtgem.        fVattr, 

Caib.  hyd.  from  fttg-T    .,  ^,     ,     ^^         ,      o    z- 
n«nt  Water,  &c.  *  j   "'^^  +  4^.40  +  18.06 

^1.1:: 52.3^  +     9>6o  +  38.0^  DrT. 

From  ether 35.02  +  45.15  +   19-^3 

^                  45  +    «5        +  40       DrT* 

From  alcohol.  •••*..    41.76  -)-  40.23  -j*   16.01 

'           44.1  +    '^'8     +  44.1    DrT. 

From  wet  charcoal  *  •  •    58.77  +   *3«43  +   17.80 

28  +9        +  6t       DrT. 
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.  .  Tinie  di&rences  arife  ffom  two  .caufes.  -  Mr  Cruicldhank  did 
not  calculate  the  condituents  of  the  carboaic  acid  produced  acr 
cording  to  its  analyfis  by  Morvcau ',  and  he  fuppofed  that  the 
whole  water  produced  exifled  in  the  gas  In  ^  (late  of  folutioiu 
But  it  is  higlily  improbable  tliat  any  gas  is  capable  of  diflblving 
its  own  weight  ox  water  \  and  as  the  carbonic  acid  gas  produced 
.  moil  be  faturated  with  rapour,  it  iS|  on  the  contrary,  probable, 
that  the-whole  water  precipitated  was  formed  at  the  moment  of 
decompofition.  We  therefore  think  ourfelTCS  warranted  to  con- 
dude,  that  thefe  gafes  are  not  carbureted  hydrogen,  holding  their 
own  weight  of  water  in  folution,  but  that  they  are  hydro-carbo* 
IHMis  oxides,  and  therefore  (hould  be  referred  to  a  dim^rent  place 
ia  Dr  Thomfon's  arrangement  from  that  which  is  now  affigned 
thcm« 

*  The  chapter  on  Gimbuftibles  is  concluded,  as  indeed  all  tli0 

chapters  ar^  with  fome  general  reflexions.    The  next  chaptei^ 

J*  treats  of  the  Simple  IncombufUblea,  in  which  the  aflbdation.of 

.  azote  and  muriatic  acid  as  analogous  bodies,,  is  the  only  thing  re-- 

"  markable.     An  account  of  the  metals  concludes  the  umple  con« 

'   finable  bodies. 

The  fecond  divifion  of  the  fimple  bodies  comprehends  thofe 

'    which  Dr  Thomfon  has  denominated  unconfinable.    In  this  work> 

'"'  he  only  treats  pf  light  and  caloric  %  but  we  are  happy  to  learn^ 

"*  that  an  author  fo  capable  of  doing  juftice  to  the  fubjett  propofes 

-\  to  confider  electricity  in  a  feparate  work.    The  chapter  on  Light 

■  is  exceedingly  •well  written.    That  on  Caloric,  is.  perhaps  .th^ 

mod  remarkable  in  the  whole  work,  from  the  very  curious  {per 

culations  which  it  contains.  , 

Caloric  pafles  through  fome  bodies  with  the  velocity  (ji  Vi\ 
and  through  others  extremely  flowly.  Its  motion  in  thq  1  ^ 
'  cafe  in  which  it  is  faid  to  be  tranunitted,  is  explained  by^fup* 
pofing  the  particles  of  caloric  to  repel  each  other ;  t>u^  tne  ex* 
pianation  of  its  fecond  kind  of  motion  .is  not  fo  eafy.  It  liaf 
hitherto  been  confidered  as  the  operation  of  a  pofitive  force^ 
which  has  been  calkd  the  conducing  power  |  and  bodies  werd 
ramed  good  or  bad  condudors,  in  proportion  as  caloric  moxod 
through  them  with  greater  or  lefs  laoility.  Dr^Thomfon.  ka% 
however,  advanced  an  hvpotheHs  dire^ly  the  reverfe  of  this^ 
for,  obfcrving  that  caloric  is  tranfmitted  through  fome  bodies 
with  im^aeofe  velocity,  he  iias  fecn  the  neceflity  o£  ac^Mmtixig 
for  U^  reurdation  of  its  progrefs  when  it  enters  condti£lor^ 
This  be  afcribes  to  an  attraction,  or  affinity  exiHipff  between  the 
\  part^ci^^.  of  caloric  and  thofe  of  the  condatlor,.  by  which  -the 
jcalopc  idt^ien^angkd:  and;  <j|etained  \  {o  that  bodie;^'  which  w(:rc 
^allol  had  condiidors,  are  in  ia£l  good  retatders  i  and  the  con- 
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^£Mhg  pcfwtf  is  a  mere  nonendtr.    This  opinion  might  hue 
^tppcared  extremely  ingenions  to  a  cnemift  ignorant  of  die  prin^ 
ictples  oF  xnecfaanicai  fcience.    But  ibrdy,  if  Dr  Hiottifooy  who 
f6, often  makes  nikxyf  algebraic  expreffions  to  render  uninteHigftle 
Co  many  of  his  readers  what»  in  eommon  language,  could  have 
1>een  miftaken  by  no  one,  had  allowed  himfeif  time  for  refiec- 
Jton,  he  nerer  would  have  committed  an  error  whidi  has  be- 
trayed him  into  fb  many  inconliftenciet.     He  has  himfeif  proved 
that  affinity  is  capable  of  accounting  for  the  motioifof  caknic 
thttnigh  condnftors  5  »it  cannot  ^thererore  retard  the  motion  whiA 
tatoric  is  fuppofett  to  derive  £rom  its  repislfive  force,  4mlels  it 
a^S  in  an  op]^te  diredion  :  but  in  the  cafe  of  conducing  bo- 
dies, the  affinity  lahrays  z&s  in.  the  fame  direfHon  with  the  re- 
pvldye  forcjs ;.  and,  in(^ead  of  retarding  the  progrefs  of  caloric,  it 
ou^ht  therefore  to  accelerate  it.     But  fome  bodies  condu£l  c|- 
'Jonc  better  tlian  others ;  and  Dr  Thomfon  thinks  it  *  probable 
that  their  affinity  is  in  all  cafes  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  their  con- 
dufting  power.  ^    Tkt  originality  of  this  opinion  is  truly  fen^- 
tar ;  For  no  common  mind  wouki  -have  conceived  that  "^n  em& 
cou|d  hfi  tftptrffiy  as  its  caufe«     Bodies  alfo  differ  in  the  diftaiice 
to  which  they  are  tapable  of"  conducing  caloric ;  and  this  difiior- 
cnce,.  Dr  Thomfon  tells  us,  *  is  always  proportional  to  the  tan- 

Serature  to  which  that  body  can  be  raited  oefore  it  changes  its 
ate. '  The  reaibning  upon  which  this  opinion  is  hazarded,  is 
perftfdly  inconchi(rve ;  for  it  proceeds  on  the  fuppofition^  not  on- 
ly that  the  decreafing  feries  of  affinities  for  additional  dofes  of 
takiic,  is  the  fame  in  tSl  bodies,  but  alfo  that  die  condu&ing 
power  depends  entir^lj  qm  affinitv.  Now»  the  firft  fuppofition  is 
tiltogether  arbitrary,  and  the  iecond  abfohitely  erroneous.  Dr 
^bmfon's  general  law  is  equally  contradided  by  experiment; 
for  lead,  tin,  and  the  other  nifible  metals,  condu^  caloric  mudi 
fatthet  than  ghls ;  and  that  mofk  refradory  fubftance,  pure  dayt 
tannot  be  m^de,  by  any  intenfity  of  heat^  to  condu£l  caloric  bx<- 
^er  than  tjie  f idible  metab. 

All  folids  emduQ  caloric;  but  fluids  alfo  ozrrjr  h.  Count 
-Rumford  was  the  firft  who  paid  partictilar  attention  to  dus  fub- 
^ed ;  land  endeavoiired  to  prove,  by  the  moft  ingenious  experi- 
mentSf  that  fluids  only  carry  caloric,  and  never  condud  it.  lliis 
opinion  of  the  €ount,  however,  is  now  completely  difproved,  e- 
feeciaHy  by*  lint  experimentis  of  Mr  Murray.  On  tins  fidije3» 
*Dr  Thomfon  has  entered  at  more  than  ulual  length,  and  lias 
^divided,  between  himfdf  and  Mr  Dalton,  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing been  the  firft  who,  by  Tzrious  experiments,  rendered  the 
Count's  opinion  improbable;  aithongh  it  is  inconceivable  tiut-he 
Ibould  be  ignonmt  of  being  anticipated  by  Ht  Hope,  whofe  ;in^ 
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foUom  '«^pefimeiits  cm  die  fatse  fiibj«A  were  pidUBdf  txb^ted 
mhitlfifttties* 

-Hie  tabtee  of  die  coodudiiqi  power  of  difTeicnt  bodka  ait 
tibesKte  i^perfc&i  and  are.  oonuniAed  upo&na  uniform  |irin« 
cipie..  «OT  tJumjAOf  M.  Mefer^s  taide  is  gtveoi  without  any  »« 
pbaarioo^  immediately  after  Dr  Ingenhou^'s  ^  altfaoag^  the  ejB- 
pcnmcnta  of  the  latter  ihoiilred  the  comparative  leitgtb  cS  wax<« 
e9etiiigf  which  cylinders  of  difierent  metah  melted  when  tbor 
emcmttiea  were  plunsed  in  boiling  water,  and,  ^thofe  of  ific . 
former^  .the  times  ivhidi  eqilal  ^em  of  wood  took  to  cool  the  > 
bmc  mu&bcr  of  degtees,  fn>m  whieh  die  oondl2£linff  powers  wcrtf 
Cflcokte^f  pa  the  faypodietical  fuppofidon  diat  diey  were  in* 
?etfel|f -as  dio  dmes  of  coolmg.  Dr  Thomfon.has  alfo  deter^ 
mined  tne  condtt£ling  power  of  fome  fluids  from  his  own  ez<< 
pcripeotsi  but  bis  ^ftatnnents  can  be  of  .no  iiie,  until  we  knoV 
tkc  data  ;afi  Brbich  (bey  are  founded.,  lie  has,  howerer,  erro* 
■lottiljr  cakvlalcd  the  affinity  of  diefe  bodies  for  calofic,  froia 
tbcfe  obiiervatioas  on  thdr  jpoweca  cl  a>Qdtt£Hn 

•  Thetn0|tt  ieOioa  it  on  tm£qhMl.Diftdlnttion  of  Tcanperaiiiie. ' 
Some  bodies  cool  much  move  qnickly  than  odiers ;:  aadJQr  TIunii«» 
Ion  feclk  us,  <  due,  in  general,  other  tUinga-  being  thefame,  the. 
rue  o£  cooling  nutr  be  oonfidered  as  neany 'inirerfdy  as  thie  ceioi^ 
iudsw  pQ#er  of  «uids; '  But  ho  before  attempted  to  prove^ 
thto: &  affinity  was  interiigly  as ihc  conducing  poater -,. fo  that* 
the .BHte  of  cooling  ftould be drre^«  as dteaffinityy  or,  ia other- 
in)rds,  thofe  bodies  aduch  have  the  ftrongeft  affinity  for.  caloric^ 
ftottld  part  wadi  it  moft .  readHy  I  The  equilibriam  of  tamptari^ 
tare  it  principally  prqduoed  by  the  rqpulfire  force  of  the  parw 
tides  of  jcaloric,  which  always  tends  to  feparate  diem,  undl  it  be 
oomtei^lanceii  by  an  equal  preflure  in  dm  oppofite  direAton.. 
That  .affinity  has  allp  fbrpe  fliare  in  this  pvoceis,  ieems  to  fae< 
noved,  by  the  rate  of  cocrfing  being  flbwer  im  vacuo,  than  in  air*, 
mt  if' the  jeffiods  of  this  caufis  were  very  confiitenflble,  bodiea 
fliould  heat  .quickly  and  cool  flowly,  in  psoportion  to  thek*  a£» 
iaakjt  wlud>  as  fur  as  we  know,  is  not  die  cafe» 
.  liie  next  fe&ion  iseats  of  the  EftOs  of  Heat,  the  firll  of 
vlucb,  fixpanfion,  is  well  efrplained  according  xa  the  original  and' 
iatercftins  ideas  of  Mr  Dahoiu  la  his  obfervaisanB  on  the  ca^ 
kfic  of  fluidity,  we  meet  with  anodier  inftahce  of  our  author's^ 
fiftndii  in  drawing  ffcnciral  concltifions*  •  In  all  Dr  brine's  ezw 
pcnnettts  tm  this  fim|e£k,  he  fiess  <  thb  mk  to  hold,  that  the 
cdodc  of  fluidity  incrcafes  widt  the  temperatnxc  at  wl^ch  li^ui-i 
dity  takes  place*'  Dr  ItMnnfion  has  evidently  been  induced  to 
dnaw  diis  eonchyfifin,  by  imagining  that  Dr  Irvine's  number^  tJm 
fK&d  the  calofic  of  fluidity  of  ^e  fuMaoce^  which  he  ex»» 

1  a    '  min^d; 
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dicff  phce  m  (hit  ne^  edition  \  aiid  &is  obfervationi  M  tb^  lattef 
lure  equally  intoodhifiye. 

On  the  {iib]e£l  of  Cold*  Dr  Hsomfoii  quotes  Pi£bet'8  celebrat* 
cd  experiment  of  its  app^ent  radiation,  as  the 'only  f»{t  whicH 
fives  any  countenance  to  the  opinion,  thatcold  is  a  .body.  But 
although  PreTo(Pd  explanation  of  this  phenomenoi^  is,  as  Dr 
Thomion  juftlr  obferves^  unfatisfadory,  we  fee  nothins  in  i^ 
but  an  example  of  the  radiation  of  Caloric^  If  we  had ,  rooni 
in  this  place  for  fiich.a  didtuffion,  v^i  think  it  would  i>ot  b^ 
liifficuli  to  iboW,  from  wh^t  is  now  eftablifhed  as  to  the  rt^ 
jdiation  snd  rencAicin  of  heat^  that  the  nnkmg  of  the  themro* 
meter  in  M.  FiAetfs  cxperin^ent,  is  to  be  imputed  entirely  to 
the  fubtradlion-  of  caloric  occafioned  by  the  introdu£lioo  of  a 
cold  body  %  and  that,  in  confe^ueuce  of  the  intercepting  and 
reflcAing  powers  of  the  mirrors,  this  calimc  is  drawn  vtk 
larger  quantities  from  the  focus  where  the^  thermoinetar  is 
placed,  than  from  imy  other  pdiot  |n  the  circumfereiice;  The 
lieat  which  flo^  into  the  cold  body  is  radiated  in  part  from 
the  furface  of  the  neareft  mirror^  and  the  heat  thus  drawn 
from  its  futface  is  fuppUed  again  by  paralki  ra^  TcQefied 
irom  the  furfaise  of  the  oppoi^te  one,  the  wfaofe  of  whtdi 
will  be  found,  from  the  angle  of  their  relc£tton^  to  ptoceed 
from  tbtt  focal  point  in.  which  the  thermometer  is  fituated. 
There  is  a  greater  drain  upon  the  caloric  of  that  fKUs^  ther^i^ 
forC}  than  napon  any  other  point  in  th»  ciycumference  »^aa4 
its  temp<eratirre  is  loweted  proportionally.  This  cxphinatson^ 
perhaps,  is  too  concife  to  be  fatisfadloryi  but  we  are  per*^ 
fuaded>  that  all  the  izfks  may  be  accounted  JFor  by"tKe  raSation 
of  caloric,  ^d  th^t  the  apparatus  merely  determines  the  point 
from  which  the.  ^axiiacioo  is  to  begin,  'iHie  carious  isifk  di(covi* 
i^red  by  Mr  Dabon^  that  the;  expaofion  of  water  is  the  fzm^ 
for  any  number  of  degrees  above  or  below  42.5,  is  a  much 
Aronger  argument  for  Ixjieving  that  jcoid  is  a  body,  and,  if  the 
fame  law  obtained  in  all  other  bodids,  aroold  be  aloi^oft  unan^ 
fverable^ 

The  Sources  of  Caloric  form  the  next  fubjed  of  confideration. 
Of  thcfe,  Combjuftioa  is  treat<ed  in  a  .nufterly  manner.  In  the 
hiftory  of  its^  theory,  the  opinions  of  others  are  fairiy  and  can* 
didly  ftattd  ;  whife^  in  the  aqcount  of  that,  hypothefis  which  is 
adopted  by  o^r  author^  be  allows ^tir  foU  ibare^.fnfcrit  to  the 
German  philofopbers  who  advanced  it,  and  ftates'  his  own  opi:* 
nions,  which  are  very  inffeoious,  with  a  d^gl^?  jof  modelly  wcA 
philofopbical  doubt  which  are  extremely  honourable  to  him. 

The  heat  produced  by  peijcuuionf'  ta  afcribed  entirely  "to  coih 
liehfation.  This  unqueftionaUy  is  a  fontee  of  heat,  but  appears 
fictttajly  iDfvffikierit  ib  account  for  tfte  great  increafe  6f  tempera* 
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furc  produced  by  percuflion.  Iron  is  eaGIy.b^ated  to  redoefs.by^ 
hammering;  yet  ic  ouly  fuffers  a  condenfation  of  xft*  Air, 
condenfed  to  ^t  fcarcely  raifes  the  mod  delicate  thermometer  % 
ipw  degrees.  Mr  Dalton  (hews  indeed,  by  calcttlation,  that  tbc^ 
real  incrcafc  of  temperature  is  50* ;  but  this  would  be  very,  trif- 
ling in  proportion  to  the  calcTric  givert  out  ^by  hanxmering  ifoni 
if  we  were  to  eftimate  what  U  wafted  durtqg  the  operation* 
The  brittlenefs  of  iron  hammered  to  redneii^  was  afcribed  by 
Dr  Black  to  the  deficiency  of  the  caloric  thus  cxprefled  from  it  |, 
and  upon  this  hint,  Dr  Tnomfon,  filled  with  the  phifofephic  fpi- 
lit  of  generalization,  at  once  perceives,  that  *  birittlenefs  feemt 
w  mop  cafes  owing  to  the  abfence  of  th€  ttfua(  aiiantity  of  calo* 
rici  and  refers,  for  the  illuftration  of  his  bpinkm,  to  the  phc- 
nomena  of  unanealed  glafs.  But  he  had  not  oflly  failed  alto*> 
gether  in  proving  that  glafs,  cooled  quickly,  contains  at  the  fame 
temperature  lefs  c&loric  than  glaft  cooled  flb^ly^  but,  in  a  fub- 
fequent  part  of  his  work,  he  liaSt  with  more  truth,  afkribedthe 
brittlenefs  in  the  former  cafe  to  its  unequal  cootra^ion. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  water  couftitutes  a  part  of  ^Iqnoft 
all  mixtures  in  which  a  change  of  temperature  takes  plaqe  s :  but 
our  author  certainly  goes  much  too  hx  in  Katingh  to  be  eifen- 
tial  \  for,  beOdes  the  mixture  of  gafes  which  he  mentions  as  thq 
only  apparent  exception  to  this  rule,  there  is  an  extrication jp£ 
tieat  and  light  when  fulphur  a£^s  upon  the  metals,  and  probaQly 
in  many  other  inftances.  Water,  indeed,  b  no  more  cifeniial- 
to,the  produ£tion  of  heat  from  mixture^  thaq  it  is  to  chemical 
%BC\KiXi  in  i^enerah  i  '       ,       . 

Having  concluded  the  fubjed  of  caloric,  our  author  fub^|oi|it 
(bme  obrervatipns  on  fimple  bodies  in  ge^ieral,  which  are  -«^f 
remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  moulds  nature,. to 
fait  his  particular  opinions,  by  firft  limiting  the  fimple  fubftan- 
ces  to  thofe  concerned  in  combuftioni  and  then  fagacioufly  ob- 
ferring,  that  oxygen  is  capable  of  uniting  with  all  firoplt  confin- 
able  bodies*  '  .  . 

We  are  now  come  to  our  author's  Compound  Subftances ;  but, ' 
^m  the  ver^  great  extent  of  the  work  before  us,  and  the  im- 
menfe  variety  of  fubieild'  iVhich  it  embfaces,*  it  Mirould  far  exceed 
our  limits  to  notice  the  wfaoTe  of  thefe  in  the  manner  they  deferve  s 
and  as  their  arrangement  has  been  already  pretfy  fully  explained^ 
we  (halt  confine  ourfelves  to  a  few  curfory  obfervations.  In  juC- 
ticc  to  our  author,  however,  we  muft  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
they  will  principally  regard  hb  own  opinions,  when  they  appear 
to  us  erroneous  ot  doubtful.  Whatever  we  pafs  over  in  filciice, 
ii  at  le;(ft  good  5  often  excellent.  In  the  acA)unt  of  *the  compofv- 
^on  of  waief ,  fome  efrots  Have  crept  into  his  calculation,  which 
SStn  from  the  ftatcmcnt  pVen  under  hydrogen.    As  an  accu- 

I  4  rate 
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rate  knowledge  of  the  conffituents  of  water  16  of  great  impoitiilos 
in  jinalyfis,'  and  as  the  calculations  have  not  been  revifed  Cnce  the 
real  conftituents  of  carbonic  acid  have  been  difcorcrcd,  we  hate 
correfted  them  from  the  original  data.  The  quantity  of  gafes  cm* 
ployed  were, 

Hydrogen     -      25980.563 1 

Oxygen    -     -     13475.198  ?-  French  cubic  inches, 

Atmofpheric  air         15.       3 

The  produils  of  the  combuftion  were. 

Azote    -    •    467 1 

Carbonic  acid     39  I  Cubic  inches. 
Oxygen  .  -     465  f 

Hydrogen    -      16  J    . 

Y'^at^r    -      7245  French  grains. 

-  ^e  carbonic  acid  was  produced  from  a  fmall  quantity  of  carbon 
diflblyed  in  the  hydrogen;  It  weighed  26.9  grains,  and  contained 
22.0^  oxyeen,  and  4.81  carbon.  From  the  hydrogen  employed, 
the  16  incnes  in  the  Widuum  muft  be  dedufted  \  and  the  remain- 
der, 25964.563,  multiplied  by  its  weight  per  inch  0.040452,  gives 
1050.32  grains ;  from  which,  the  4.8  c  of  carbon,  being  dedu£^« 
^d,  ,leaTes  1045.51  grains  as  the  real  weight  of  hydrogen  confum- 
ed«  But  the  oxygen  contained  404.256  cubic  inches  of  azote 
iliixed  with  it ;  which,  with  465  of  oxygen  found  in  the  refidD^om, 
t»eing  dedu6)ed,  and  the  4  contained  m  the  15.  atmofpheric  air 
being  added,  gives  1 2609.942  of  oxygen.  This,  muhiplied  by  its 
"(t^e^t  per  in3i  0.403986,  gives  6229.33  grains;  from  which  the 
IK^  expended  in  the  formation  of  caroonic  acid,  being  dedufledj 
fe^ves  6207.24  oxygen.    There  were  therefore  confumed, 

FrMcBgrmhu.  T'rvj  grahu*  Drehmalsm 

-  •        Hydrogen  1045.51     =      «57-73<5    =     '4-42 

Oxygen      620^.24    =    5092.420    =    85.58 

7252-75  59S^-»5<5         100 

which  18  but  7.75  French  grains,  or  6.'^6  Trpy,  more  than  the 
water  obtained.       '  ' 

That  important  clafs  of  bodies,  the  Acids,  are  divided  by  our 
dlithor  into  produfls",  fupporters,  and  combullible  acids ;  a  divi- 
.Con,  which  is  of  fome  lile  in  our  general  views  of  the  fubjed,  but. 
On  the  ofher  hand,  would  become  inconvenient  if  ftriftly  follow- 
ed in  tht  detail.     To  this  chapter  fome  obfervations  on  the  acid 
Sfinciple  are  prefixed^  in  which  our  author  endeavours  to  fhew 
idt  oxygen  is  not  an  eficntial  conftituent  of  a^ds.    But  we  tlpnK 


te  xnatter  ftiUylbtt&tftil  '$  fBr/  be&iSn  d)e  three  undecompQilnM 
adds,  the  only  others  in  whieh  Dr  Thomibn  has  denied  the-|)re-' 
fence  of  ox^^ii)  are,  the  PntjTiti  acid^^nd  fulphureted  b^rogen. 
Now,rthe  fontier  certainly  contains  oxyeen ;  fpr  if  Vauquelin's 
experiments  were  not  -of  tnemfebres  fuffiicient  to  ptove  it^.  an  ox^ 
idi  of  carbon,  dbsircppl*  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  its  conftituents  ^ 
and  our  acquaintance  with  the  compofitioa  of  the  latter  is  certain- 
ly not  enough  to  allpw  us  to  afl^rt  that  it  contains  no  o^cygen  *.. 

The  clafs  of  compound  comtuftibles  b  exceedingly  deficient^ 
It  ought  to  have  contained  the  greater  part  of  animal  and  vcge-^ 
table  fubftancesi  and  our  author's  reafons  for  excluding*  diem  arc 
mpft  unfatisfa<^ory-— *-They  atfe  too  littte  known,  and  3ieir  utility 
as  chemical  Inllruments  is  too  inconfiderable !  *  A  fyftem  of  che- 
miftry  ought, to  be  complete  in  its'  arrangement,  and  totally  inde- 
pendent of  itny  eflays  on  meteorology,  mineralogy,  or  phyfiology. 
Thefe  form,  it  is  true,  beautiful  ap^ications  ot  tne*  fciehce,  and 
diejr  cannot  be  lindcrftood  without  it ;  but  they,  have  no  more 
pretenfions,  than' the  chemical  arts  and  other  ufefnl  aptrKcations^ 
to  be  forced  in  as  eflcntial  parts  of  a  fyftem  of  cKfcmiftry.  To 
the  cheroift,  each. individual  fubftancc  Is  the  feme,  from  wtiatever 
(ingdom  of  nature  Jt  may  be  derived^  and  to  ^hatdrer  purpofe  it 
may  be  applicable.  ,-....  .      . 

Our  author  gives  an  etrorieous  I83a  bf  the  compofltJon  of  fixed 
o3,  in  aflerting  it  to  condft  6f  carbon  dnd  hydrogeil  only,  li  ii 
a  compound  oxide.  Lavoifier^s  analyfis,  by  buming'oil  with  ox- 
jfgcn  gas,  givca  tlie  following  refults. 

Olive  oil         I5«79  Carbonic  acid        44-SO  ^ 

Oxygen      ■  -50.86  Water  22. 1$ 

66.65  66.65 

Now  the  elementary  conftituents  of  thefe  are» 

Carhon,  Oxygen,  Hydrog£M. 

7.9566,  36-S434>  —        in  the  acid. 

18.95597,        3-^9403     M»  the  water,   ' 

"  I      I       ■    I    I   I.I   I       I     r»  I      ui  ■    <  P     ■   I        ■;  ■  >■     ■  — 

55-49937      i  • 

From  which       —        56.86  employed  in  the  iCombttftioii 

*  I     II  .  I  ■  ■'■■■ 

bring  deduGed,  4'^3937  ^c  kft,  which,  with  the.  oar* 
boi| 

*  U  tbc  Appendts  we  fiad  our  opintoa  confirmed  by  Dr  ThomiiQU) 

^^■•bll,  wbo,  fpeiktng  of  aa  otide  of  fulphur  he  bst  dileofCKd  con* 

'  fsiQituc 
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lion  Md  h^drogm,  exa^Ur  iwmnt  to  tlie  15.79  grauQft.of.o^ 
burnt.    Therefore  the  conftitueats  of  oil  are^ 


Carb6n  50*^ 

Hydrogen        20.225 
Otygcri  29.385 


too 


And  not  79.    Carbon 

21.    Hydrogen 

100  of  Dr  Thomfim; 


iThe  analyfisy  given  by  our  author,  is  that  of  Lavoifier ;  but 
tiavoifier  w:l$  unacquainted  with  pure  carbonj  and  gave  that  de- 
fignation  to  charcoal^  which  is  an  oxide  of  carbon.  Therefore^ 
jn  fpcaking  of  Xavoifier's  carbon,  Dr  Thomfon  fhould  have  al- 
inys  di^guiihed  it  by  the  a^peihtion  of  charcoal,  and  in  ati 
^alyfes  have  remembered  that  It  was  an  oxide,  which  he  has  fel- 
dom  if  ever  done.    His  negligence  in  this  refpeA  is  the  more  in- 

5;xcufable,  as,  by  ufing  one  term  to  exprefs  two  very  diflfercat 
ubftances,  he  has  often  both  mifled  himfelf,  ahd  rendered  his 
ftatements  ambiguous  to  others.  Thefe  obfervations  apply  ftill 
inore  (trongiy  to  his  account  of  the  compofition  of  wax  and  alco- 

}|ol,  becau&  he  has  founded  on  the  pretence  of  oxygen  in  thefe 
ubftances,  as  demonftrated  bj  various  experiments,  to  prove 
tiiat  the  bxperiments  of  Lavoilier,  from  which  that  philofophcr 
fonduded  that  the  fornter  coniiiled  of  carbon  and  hydrogen; 
fnd  the  latter  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  water,  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.  Unexceptionable  they  are  not;  but,  for  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  fcience,  they  are  remarkably  accurate;  and 
until  we  li2}fe  better  data  to  go  upon,  we  mu(t  confider  thett 
highly  valuable.  When  the  calculation  from  theni  is  corrected, 
their  coinpofition  appears  to  be 

IVax.  jtleohoL 

"Carbon        53»i2  18.2 

Itydrogen    16.91  16.76 

Oxygen      29.97  6^.04 

100  100         t 

Whether  any  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  exifted  combined  in 
the  ilate  of  water,  we  have  no  means  of  afcertaining. 

The  Salts  are  the  moft  impoftant  dafs  of  the  fecondary  com- 
jbounds.  The  common  diftrioution  of  thefe  into  the  two  grcM 
families  of  the  metalline,  and  earthy  and  alkaline  falts,  is  proper- 
ty fetkitled  \  the  ffenera  of  the  latter  being  diftii>^(hed  ny  the 
4cid,  and  of  the  former  by  the  metal  they  contain.  The  alkaline 
.  _. _* ,    '    -      -  -  arid 

tainlo^  6; r percent,  oxygen,  fayt»  *  1  have  fioce  ftrand  reafoac tO'he^ 
lieve  that  It  is  this  oxidcy  and  not  pure  fulphur,  which  exifts  in  fulpbor^ 
etcd  hydrogen  gas,  and  probably  in  all  the  hydro-fulphurrts. ' 


end  UrAfHaks  aOre  morebrer  diyided  bV  Dr  Thcrtnfoft  ihto  thf 
two  orders  of  coi^uftible  and  inc6mboinble )  but  tt  would  faav« 
^een  mors  confiAcAt  wkh  othcsr  |farts  of  his  armn^incm^  tO  have 
lonned  a  dmd  order  of  the  detonating  or  fupporting  faki,  whicb 
nt  at  prefem  claied  vkh  the  ineombmibie.  Wd/Ji»y  aU(>  meor 
lien,  that  the  amrootriacal  fatts  a^e  all  combuftiUey  and  theteiore^ 
IB  iome  mftancetf  do  not  propeily  belong  to  the  fame  order  wiA 
die  other  f|>eQies  of  the  general 

The  genera  of  the  m^taOine  filtd  are  not  eafily  daficd.  in  differ^r 
tot  ordas  ;  biit  th6  fpecies  of  each  genus  fonii  fcv6ca)  natural 
iroups.  iOur  .anther,  ha^  divided  ^itr  ijoto  detonating)  inconw 
hoftibl^  combuftible,  ibetallict  ;ind  triple  falt$;  Tiib  amnget 
Bcnt  is  deficient  with  regard  to  timty  i  for  it  b  fornied  upon  /«• 
]irincble%  which  interfere  wxth^ch  other;;  the  three,  firft  divtf 
fions  being  taken  from  thipropeities^  and  the  two  iaft  from  the 
compofitioii  of  die  faks^  The  two  laii  indeed  appear  td  be  alto^ 
|edier  unncceflary: ;  for  all  the  ihetallic  and  triple  ^alts  are  d« 
tber  detonattogf  incombuftible^  or  cotnbuilible.  'I'hey  foTm^  howt 
Cfer,  very  natural  Bibdivifioas  of  theie  gtt)ups«  The.  faltsi  are 
by  far  too  numptous,  ibr  us  to  enter  into  any.examlnatibd  of  ovr 
aatfaor^s  account  of  them;  We. nay  only  mention)  that  he  feenis 
to  have  beat  rather  hady;  natwsthuandihg  CboieViz's  txcellen^ 
esperimentSy  in  aimihilatxng  the  genUs  of  oxymuriats.;  for  it  b 
ccrt^int  that  many  of  them  poifels  the  property  of  bleathing^ 
wkich,  in  all  profa«>iiity)  depends  on  their  containing  pxymuria^ 
tic  acid,  finde  neither  toe  muriatic,  nor  hypcr-oxyifauriatic  .acid^ 
dcAroys  vegetahk  colours^  The  Kydrb-fulpliurets  and  foapt  axtt 
the  only  other  fircondarv  compouoos  iioticcd)  although  there  arc 
feveral  other  clafica  of  tnem. 

Having  finiflied  hb'  account  of  tbe  fecondary  eompodndsi  Dr 
Ihomfon  proceeds,  as  ufual»  to'  drSiW  fome  general  inference! 
finxn  the  £a&  he  has  detailed  \  and,  in  the  prclent  inftances,  h^ 
(cems  exticniely  unfortunate  $  fear  not  one  of  the  four  he  has  ftat^ 
cd  b  admiffible:  f .  He  has  difcovetcd  '  a  fingular  and  remark* 
able  correfix>ndence  between  fecondary  compounds  and  firaple  bo* 
dies^  for  neither  of  them  poficfsthat  a£tivitjr,  that  violent  action 
open  other  bodies,  which  diftinguifli  primary  compounds. '  Thif 
b  not  finrply  a  iniftaks  %  it  is  a  miftatemieni.  Our  author  (AtQtt 
fuch  fubftanoes,  and  places  them  in  fuch  circumftanc^s^  as  (nit 
hb  pnrpofe,  akhough  nuractous  fa£ts  exift  in  obvious  and  direfb 
oppofition  ta  hb  general  conclufion:  Does  he  confider  combuf* 
6aa  as  a  proof  of  the  ina£lsyity  of  oxygen,  and  of  the  ixmple  comr 
hnft^ites  j  or  do  cbe  oxymuriats  -and  metalline  &lts  appear  to  hin| 
oaflnjdea  of  cbe  inertneis  of-  feoondary  cwmponnds  ?  Nav,  hf 
hnnfelf  \oi^  tpDitoA. p0^s  asihe  extreme  example  of  thdaUivitf 
ii  fomry  compounds ;  but  until  he  ptoves  potais  to  be  a  com* 

poMn4 


t4d  Dr  HiomfdnV  iyiem  rf  Ctemisfrj.  AprS 

pound  body,  it  completely  Hfyimes  his  conclofioii.  2.  *  No  (e^ 
GondaiT  compound  is  gafeous*'    What  is  etherised  nitrous  gas? 

3.  '  None  of  them  are  combuftible.  ^  Sprit  varmfli  is  not  com- 
Duftible !    The  detonating  faks  are  not  fecondary  compounds !  i 

4.  <  The  fecomdatj  compounds  hare  been  inteftigated  with  more 
predflon  than  any  other  dafs  of  bodies ;  from  them  almoft  ail  our 
notions  of  affinity  have  been  derived ;  it  is  to  diem  we  hare  always 
recourfe  to  iUuftrate  thefe  notions^'  dec.  &c*  But  of  the  primary 
compounds  we  were  alio  toM  (vol.  II.  p.  263»)f  that  tbiy  were  the  %bu 
of  bodies  which  have  been  thelongeft  known^  which  have  been  moft 
accurately  ftudied,  and  which  con^tute,  without  doubt,  the  moft 
important  inftrumenu  of  chemiftry  \  *  and,  in  the  preface,  it  was 
mentioned  as  one  of  tiK  chara£iieriftic  merits  of  our  author's  ar« 
rangement,  diat  it  b^ins  with  thofe  parts  whkh  have  heen  moft 
fuccefsfttlly  inveftigated.  Bet  this  kind  of  inccmfiftency  b  of  very 
little  confequence,  if  it  at  all  promote  our  audiot's  view  of  ex* 
citing  the  attention  of  his  readers,  by  exaggerating  the  iniport«> 
ance  of  every  fubje£k  orfaich  fucoeffiTeW  engages  tbon. 

Ha?ine  oolle£lxd  the  immenfe  mais  ofhGts  contained  in  the 
two  firft  books,  our  author  now  proceeds  to  treat,  in  the  third,  of 
thofe  general  laws  by  which  the  whole  are  r^tdated.  Ourim* 
perfe^  knowledge  of  thefe,  is  afcribed  by  him  partly  to  the  un- 
accountable neghgence  of  the  greater  number  of'^chemifts,  *  who 
have  been  more  anxious  to  aicertaia  particular  fa£ts,  than  to  in^ 
▼ejUgate  general  principles,  and  who  have  often  ^feemed  to  look 
upon  general  pnncipies  as  altogether  foreign  to.  their  icience. ' 
lliei^  may  be  tome  truth  in  this  obfervation  ^  but,  fuch  an  Opi* 
niont*  coming  from  U>  high  an  authority,  may  be  attended  with 
Tcry  bad  confequences,  in  mifleadtng  young  n>en  ta  wafte  their 
time  and  labour  on  idle  fpecubtions,  and  to  de^ufe  the  kfs  bril- 
liant, but  more  fubftantial  reputatson^of  increafinc  our  (lore  of  &Ss. 
For  our  part,  we  are  perfuaded  that  even  Dr  fhomfon  himfei^ 
fiotwithfbmding  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  univer&litf 
of  his  talents,  has  done  infinitely  more  fervice  to  chemiftry  bv  his 
induftry  as  a  compiler,  and  his  aiBduity  in  obiervtng  the  reiults  of 
mixtures,  undireded  by  general  views»  than,  by  all  his  attonpts 
at  generalization. 

:  The  firft  cliapter  of  this  book  is  laid  to  treat  of  Affinity  in  ge» 
neral.  Many  chemifts  diflike  the  1  term  offiwty  altogether;,  but 
w^th  Dr  RoUfon  we  think  it  is  of  uic,  as  ^  it*  diftinguifiies  very 
^mpendiouily  the  phenomena  of  combination  (which  are  the 
chief  objc£ks  of  chemiftry)  from  the  phenomena  of  cd^cfioo,  ad* 
riefion,  capillary  attradlion, '  &c.  In  ihis  limited  fenfe^akme,  as 
^nonymous  w^  chemical  attra^on^  and  in  contndiftiBdion  to 
psheftoQ  and  the  other  (jpedes  of  attrafUon,  has  it  been  hitheito 


fiiploytd.  By  Dr  Tbbmibn,  however,  it  is  arbtthrily/  smd,  .-we 
think,  imuiliciaii%.eztaBded  toiticiadby  as  a  generic  temi,  e^trj^ 
(jpecics  oi  omtiguotts  attrition,  and  4o  comprekend  thefe  %ctf 
feroes  from  which  it  was  invented-^to  diiGnminate  that  attraAion 
wluch  is  pcopedy  cfaomical*  The  neseftry  conieqi^nce  of  tbit 
HUKnratioii  is  not  only  etnfaaTTaffinent  to  Dr  Thon^bn^  readers^ 
hot  real  ambiguity  and  oonfufion  in  his  writings,  where  it  is  feme- 
times  employed  in  the  linated,  ahd  femetimes  in  the  extended  fig* 
flification.  Adfaefion  and  cdieGon  are  clafled  together,  as  '  ho^ 
mogeneotts  afimties^ '  while  chemical  attradion  is  diftinguiflied 
by  the  phiaie  '  heterogeneous  ai&nity* '  But  thefe  innovations  arc 
at  variance  wiA  fa6l;  lor  h^erogeneous  bodies  adl^re,  and,  if 
wc  miilake  not^  cohere  alfo,  as  in  Tome. compound  ftones*  SincCf 
tbocfore,  heterogeneous  bodies  attni£k  each  other,  independently 
of  comUbation,' heterogeneous  affinity  is  an  inaccurate  expreffioQ. 
Sir  diemkal  attm&ieo*  t  .  , 

Contiguous  attraAion  is  Cud  by  our  author  to  refemble  fenfible 
sttradion,  in  incceafing  with  the  mafs  of  the  attra£ting  bodies,  and 
diminiihing  as  the  diftance  increafes*  Of  this,  however,  he  is  a« 
bfeto  adduce  no^  proof  ^  and  the  reiemblance  nmft  be  therefore 
ccnfiderrd  »  mcoeiy  hypotheticaL  Indeed,  he  confeffes  himfdf 
imaUe  to  determioe,  whether  contiguous,  like  fenfible  attraAiony 

deaeafes  In  the  ratio  -ti%  ^^  ^^  ^  greater  ratio ;  but  if  it  be  at  all  pro- 

portiooate  to  diftance,  it  muft  follow  a  much  greater  ratio ;  for, 
at  a  diftance  greater  than  conrigutty,  it  becomes  altogether  infen- 
CUe,  or  bears  no  proportion  to  the  force  of  grafitation*;  whereas^ 
whenever  it  becomes  fenfiUe,  it  b  more  intenfe  than  gravitalkni. 
But  ^e  moft  hnpoitant  chanider  of  contiguous  atfradlion  is,  that 
St  varies  in  inteniky  in  diierent  particles ;  on  which  occafion,  ouf 
author  indulges  himfeif  in  fpeculating,  /whether  it  be  one  force, 
or  many  farces ;  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  figute  of  the  parti«- 
cks,  or  vrhether  it  be  the  fame  with  gravitation ;  and  after  exert- 
ing all  his  ingenuity,  he  leaves  himftlf  and  his  readers  juft  as  wife 
ai  when  he  began.  Cohefion  is  treated  at  confiderable  length, 
afeordaig  to  the  faypotfacfis  of  Bo£covich  \  and  we  are  told,  that 
it  is  deserving  6f  notice,  that  the  cohtfive  force  of  fimpie  bodies 
is  greater  than  that  of  compounds,  except  in  the  cafe  of  the  me- 
tals and  elaftic  fluids^that  is,  except  in  26  cafes  out  of  29 1  To 
which  lift  of  exceptions  he  ihould  have  added  fulphur  and  phofpho- 
ms,  which  are  not  fo  hard  as  moft  of  the  fulphats  and  phofphats  : 
fo  that  diamond  turns  out  to  he  the  only  fimpie  fubftance  which  i^ 
havder  dan  all  its  compounds.  -Hally's  theory  of  cryftidfeatioA 
is  very  neatly  ftated }  but  the  influence  of  the  free  9cdti\  of  air 
in  promoting  cryftaUi^arioni  cannot  be  explamed  on  the  fuppofi- 

.     tion 


* 

liM  that  U*^arriet  off  odbik}  fiyr^qfoAthttLfii^fiBoo^cry^ 
l|Z»tioq'Aiotild  take  vhft  ^t  tfce  fame  Icmpnriiftife,  «be&€r  thft 

-«r  be'eacAuded  6r  iiuuttod. 

i  We  iwvoome  to  the.  moft  ]mpostatit.ch«{>ter  in  At  vlioht 
irdrir,  »tlut  on  HetorogeaMiu  Amnitfi  Eiom  die  amoigenieiit 
9doptod  by  cntr  author,  the  cxpe£btiont  tdbit  readers  maj  it^tboM 
dUf  be  ratfed  to  the  higheft  pilch ;  but  we  are  msfsh  afraid  thaC 

«lhcar  di£tp{»tiitment  wiil  te  equaUjr. great,  noty  howeyer^  from  anf 
inabilitf.  wnq^ligence.oa  hia.-part,  but  from  tfae.'view  hs:  lias  tdECO 
1^  de  (ubjeA.    Iiiftead  d£  bcia^  fatisfiod  >ith  afeeftaintng  die 

-general  htwB  of  combination  by  £nr  indii£kiofi>  he  haa  treaty  che^ 
teiftry  2$  a*mcxe  branch  of  mechanical  philpfophy;  he  haa  confix 
deredchomcal  actnidioa.af  Ae  fiiinc  force  vita  a4hc£on,  and  ar 

•  <ubje&'to  At  Done  kuvss  iad  is  ib  conpkt^  abibibed  in  the  al« 
'  fracH«  iod  Tepnifion  of  partidea,  that  ht  luks  all  fig^  of  v^at  b 

peculiar  to  chemiftry,  and  dnlir  notices  its  laws  accidemallj  i»  the 
oooife  x>f  hit  morr  goierai  and  abftmfe  fpecohtiiiiis.    Tfaefey  we 

•  oonfefi,  axe  not  untatereftingi  and  snaybe  acceptable  to  thofe  who 
delight  io  what  majr  be  called  {ihilofephical  intoaicalioDy  but  ap« 

nto  uB  extremely  mifplaced  la  an  elementary  worfc»  iriuch 
Id  be  .adapted  to  the  capacity  of  all  its  readers  $  and,  tfftem 

-  «mer  ima  tack  fpeculatbiis,  Ibotdd  treat  them  merdy  as  of  £> 

.  condary  importance^  and  matters  of  curtofity.  Our  opinion,  io* 
deed,  may  be  die  efie£t  of  prejudice)  for  we  maybe  mifled  by 
pile  high  amhprity  of  omt  inftniflors  in  diemtftry  .aad  tnechatiffal 
f  hilofophy,  the  one  of  whem  thus  fpeaks  of  the  mamaer  in  which 
fhe  otner  oonfidered  this  very  tubjtSt :  *  The  worthy  a«ifappr  of 
thcfis  loAures  was  always  more  auiaons  to  osmmnnicate  iriM 
luay  he  called  a  clear  and  conSdent  knowledge  of  the  dodrioeaof 

'  Mre  eh<mtftry»  than  to  lead  his  piqpiis  into  abftnifi:  or  Ysfi»cd 
jpfflMlarions^an  the  wifeen  and  mdcnown  immediate  eaufea  of  ds> 

'  mic^  odmblMtion.  He  confiderod  erery  fbch  que£Boii  as  rather 
wottt  of  the  pole  of  chemical  fcieace ;  and  fo  it  oertainly  S3» 
Wbeoetcr  we  ^leculate  about  the  attra&ioos  aod  repulficms  of 

.  partkles  as  At  immediate  agents  in  eff^ine  the  cheimical 
changeSf  we  are  no  longer  chemifts,  butsnechaniciamu    We 

•  ore  confidecing  queftions  about  local  motion,  and  the  mathema* 
ti6al  determiiiations  of  the  effcds  of  moving  forces.  Not  only 
as  the  occupattoo  nor  chemical,  but  the  queftiona  themfehrei 
five  little  addition  of  chemical  knowledge  ^.  * 

Dt  Thoafon,  however,  thinks  otherwife ;  mad  it  is  onr  doty 
to  feUow  him  io  his  ^peculations  \  the  fiill  of  which  is,  fehel 
he  coaMera  it  very  probahk,  that  there  eadfts  a  roctproeal 
afioisy  betweesi  every  fpecaea  of  the  paitieka  of  bodies*    But 
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Kt  proofil  of  its  dtlftence  in  tHofe  nmtberlofs  cafei:  wb^ttft  it 
is  cammottly  denied,  ire  vvry  uniatisfaAory.  Fdr/thc  folu- 
tion  of  feap  in  water,  and  lime  In  nitric  acid,  cerlaioly  do  not 
prore  that  oil  has  anjr  affinity  for  water,  or  lime'  fc(r  azote; 
in  this  laft  cafe,  as  well  as  in  many  ethers,  a  fnbftanc^  is 
found  to  ha?e  a  Rrong  affinity  for  a  compound,  which,  in 
erery  circomftance,  refufes  to  unite  with  cither  of.  its  eoo^ 
ftitoeTits  \  white,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  alfo  numeioiii 
ocamples  of  ffbftances  refufing  to  unite  widi  a  componi|di  ^t^iieh 
have  a  ftrong  affinity  for  its  conftituents.  But  diis  change 
of  property,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  chara£ter  of  chemical  ac« 
tion,  feems  to  be  totally  overlooked  by  our  audior  in  all  his  rea^ 
feniUgs  about  affinity.  Bodies  are  in  general  believed  to  difier  in 
the  intenfity  of  thqr  affinity  for  each  other ;  and  M*  BerthoUet 
has  btdy  (hewn,  that  this  <is  much  modified  by  their  comparativo 
mafles.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the  nature  of  affinity^ 
that  if  .a  particle  A  attra£l  B  with  a  force  m,  x,  that  two  particles 
A  ouglit  to  attra£l  P  with  a  force  at  leaft  a  y  -^  x  ;  for  B  mvf 
unite  widi  one  particle  A,  and  form  a  coropoond  C,  which  has  no 
affinity  for  a  fecond  particle  A«  ,  The  fame  argument  is  'e^[uaUy 
conclufive  againft  the  c^nion  fupported  by  our  audior-*«tbttt  ^li^• 
fercnce  of  intenfity  of  affinity  is  infufficient  to  account  for  de» 
tompofition,  unlefs  fome  other  force,  (uch  as  elafticity  or  cohefioat 
intervene  to  determine  the  exclufion  of  fome  ptrticulav  boditsi 
Indeed,  if  this  opinion  be  true,  when  compoimd  bodies  unise^ 
the  combination  does  not  talce  place  between  them  as  compoimdss 
bat  amongft  the  elementary  paiticleS  of  which  they  «re  coinpofed  t 
and  no  fuch  thing  as  a  fecondarv  compound  can  exiil.  Satuiatioa 
is  fufficiently  well  defined— *4he  balancing  of  affinity  with  its  aatn* 
Mttft  forces,  cohefion  and  elafticity.  It  h  owing  to^  this  dAt 
tht  (reeling  point  of  water  is  lov^ered  whea  it  holds  fome  bodies 
in  fohition.  But  out  author  carries  bis  rtafohing  rather  t  little- 
too  far^  when  he  concludes  that  a  table  of  tht  freeting  points 
of  difib^nt  &Hne  folutions  would  be  a  pretty  accurate  indication 
of  the  affinity  of  the  difierent  falts  for  water.  On  this  principle^ 
how  wiU  he  account  for  the  fa£l,  that  fulphuric  acid,  comtbiiw 
ed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  aAually  raUes  its  fieez« 
ing  point,  but  with  a  larger  quantity  lowers  it  confiderably  i  And 
as  the  fame  reafoning  ought  to  apply  to  vaporization,  iiow  comes 
the  boiling  point  of  fome  £dine  folutions  to  be  lower  than  that  of 
water?  Neutralization  -  takes  place,  when  bodies  unite  in  fuck 
|mn)ortbns  that  they  mutually  deftroy  or  difgutfe  the  ptoperdes  of 
each  odkcr.  In  this  ftate,  otur  author  fuppo&s  their  conabtnatioa 
to  be  as  vkrhSt  as  poffible,  and  that  their  affitiities  are  eqvuit  that 
isi  ^tdic^Aui^  9£  A  fqr  9  if  tyial  to  tjtat  of  6  for  A,    He 

next 


iiextptQ^Qed$  to  demonftf  aite>';  chat,  iiv  all  combinationsi  there-  U 
a  maximwrn  snd  rninimum  to  ^  proportions  of  the.  conftkuieiit^ 
l>eyocid  which  they  can  nevjer  pa&  i .  bat  \^t  c^not  determine  whe* 
ther  they  are  qfp^ble  of  corooinuig  in  any  indefinite  proportion 
between  thefe  linxits,  or  only  in  certain  determinate  proportions. 
In  the  latter.calei  therefore^  ifrich  unufual  cautiqn  he  oonfults  ex* 
periencc  \  and  he  cerjtainly  :Would  have  a£led  noore  wifely  to  have 
dbne  the  fan>e  Jn  the  fomier  cafe^  for  his  reafoning  is  founded 
on  prinjciple^  purely  hypothetieaU  and  leads  him  to  cpncluCons  di- 
rcfUy  contrary  to  ladi — for  ^xaipple,  that  elaAic  bodies  can  only 
combine  with  each  other  in  one  proportion*  Now,  azotic  ga$ 
combines  with  oxygen  gas  in  four  proportions  \  and  the  propor* 
tions  of  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  are  the  mod  unfteady  of  all  the 
cryftallizable  falts.  We  are  a]fa  told,  that  all  con^unds,  of  which 
ibe  ingredients  combine  only  in  certain  determinate  proportionsi 
^ve  an  elailic  fluid  for  one  of  the  ingredients  \  yet  we  have  the 
tartrat  and  (uper-tartrat  of  potafs^  the  fulphureu  and  fupcr«^ful- 
phurets  of  the  metais,  &c. 

We  now  come  to  die  confideration  of  the  various  methods 
vhich  have  been  propofed  to  exprefs  the  (Irengh  of  every  affi- 
nity in  numbers.    The  firft  that  meets  with  our  author's  approba* 
don,  is  ^t  of  Morveauy  founded  on  the  fuppohtion  thait  the  af- 
^oity  of.  bodies  for  each  other  is  diref^ly  as  the  force  necefiary  t« 
overcon^e  the  adhefion  of  their  furfaces.     But,  befides  the  im- 
pra^cabiUty  of  carrying  it  into  effe£t,  which  even  the  ingenious 
Jyggeilions  of  our  author  will  not  remove,  it  is  merely  hypotheti- 
pal»  and  cannot  be  admitted  unlefs  it  be  found  to  coincide  with 
£a£l. .  But  a.diik  of  glafs  adhered  to  water  with  a  force  of  25  S 
.grains^  and  to  a  folution  of  potafs,  though  denfer,  only  with  a 
force  of  21.0 }  yet  water  ha$  no  chemical  a^Uon  on  glafs,  and  a 
folution  of  potafs  has.    From  a  feries  of  hypothetical  principles, 
Berthellet  concluded,  that  tlie  affinities  of  bodies  were  inverfely 
as  the  mafs  of  each  body  capable  of  neutralizing  the  other  4  and» 
to  bring  this  concluGon  to  the  teft  of  experience,  our  author  has 
^calculated  thq  affinities  of  the  acids  and  bafes  for  each  other  from 
£irwan*s  lait  table  of  the  falts  1  from  which  he  concludes,  that  it 
is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  real  order  of  affinities  does  not 
deviate  far  from  that  given  in  his  tables,  derived  from  thefe  calcu* 
lations.    Now,  the  beft  way  of  afcertaintne  the  probabiUty  of 
Xuch  an  hypothefis,  is  to  compare  it  with  the  fai^s.     Accordingly, 
this,  has  bneeo  very  properly  done  by  Dr  Thomfon  ^  and  he  finds 
that  Jthe  affinity  of  the  bafes  for  the  acids  follow  precifely  the  in<- 
.verfe  order  of  that  given  by  Bprgman*.  /This  objcf^on,  however, 
js  of, little. importance;  for  Bagman  trufted  to  the  cliimfy  mode 
.orcxp^OKHW  kj  ^fcfirt^iil^  w^a( i^  deygjapoftc^ each  odier; 
...  'an* 
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mm)  deccbmofidon  is  certainly  no  tell  of  the  ftrength  of  afSnityw 
The  affinities  of  the  acids  follow  the  order  which  has  long  been 
recognized  in  the  metallic  falts.     It  is  tmey  tlifcy  are  apparently 
differeat  in  the  falts  from  which  thefi;  tables  hate  been  calculated : 
bat  chat,  according  tp  Dr  Thomfon,  is  of  no  confequence,  as  the 
rauriats  are  all  more  foluble  than  fulphats.    With  regard  to  the 
carbonic  acid,    its  affinities  as  calculated  from  thefe  tables  art 
ioconfiilent  with  fa£l ;  but  they  mud  not  be  taken  into  confident^ 
don,  bccaufe  the  compoiition  of  the  carbonats  is  very  imperfectly 
(ieterroincd.    This  kind  of  reafoning,  however,  we  cannot  admit* 
The  compofition  of  the  carbonats  was  afcertained  by  Elirwan  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  falts,  and  is  equally  entitled  to  our  con- 
fidence; and  although,  in  confequence  of  the  adiion  of  mafs^ 
eUfticity  and  cohefion,  the  order  of  affinity  may  be  different  from 
that  of  decompofition,  it  fumifhes  no  argument  to  prove  that  Ber- 
(boUet's  liypothefis  is  more  probable  than  the  direi^ly  oppofite  one 
of  Kirwan,  or  than  any  other  which  may  be  imagined  by  ^i:y  fuc- 
ceeding  phtloibpher.    It  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  favour  of  Ktrwan's 
hjrpothefis  that  it  in  general  coincides  with  the  order  of  decompo- 
iition ;  for  the  a&ion  of  nuds,  coheiion  and  elafticity,  may  enable 
him  to  explain  the  few  apparent  exceptions.    But  JSerthollet,  al- 
though he  were  to  fucceed  in  the  more  arduous  talk  of  prorfaig 
dm  the  order  of  decompofition  is  in  almoft  every  inftance  wrong, 
hat  not  advanced  one  ftep  in  eftablifhin^  the  probability  of  that 
which  he  has  adopted.     Now,  befides  me  affinities  of  carbonic 
add,  there  are  others,  derived  from  his  hypothefis,  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for.     For  example,  the  affinity  of  lime  to  fulphuric 
^Of^  is  ttattd  to  be  ftronger  than  that  of  potafs  or-  foda,  and  its 
a£oity  to  nitrous  and  to  muriatic  acid  weaker  than  that  of  raag- 
nefia :  the  affinity  of  muriatic  acidj  again,  to  foda,  is  ilated  to  be 
nearly  twice  as  (brong  as  that  of  fulphuric  acid  :  which  are  all  con^^ 
trary  to  the  order  of  decompofition,  and  oppofed  aUb^  in  thefe  inftan- 
ccs,  by  the  z€Lion  of  cohefion.     BertboUet's  hypothefis,  therefore, 
appears  to  us  inconfident  with  fa£l.     Another  way  of  examining 
the  validity  of  any  hypothefis  of  this  nature,  is  to  carry  them  as 
^  as  they  will  go,  and  fee  to  what  concluiions  they  will  lead. 
Now,  if  the  principles  of  either  Kirwan  or  BerthoUet  were  true^ 
the  affinities  of  bafes  for  all  acids,  and  of  adds  for  all  ftafcs, 
(hould  Iflttow  the  {amc«  ratio ;    which  is  alfo  contrary  to  fadi. 
Thefe  fpeciilationst  therefore,  do  not  feem  to  have  incrtafed  our 
knowledge  of  the  comparative  affinities^  of  bodies ;  and  we  muft 
ftiU  reibit  to  the  humbk  and  tedious  method  of  experiment  to  af<< 
certain  then. 

The  next  fubje£l  treated  bi^  is  Compound  Affinity,  concerning  '' 
which  vrc  find  nothing  very  remarkable.     It  docs  not  appear  10  us 
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hy  any  mesns  certain^  that  faline  folutions,  which  mxj  be  mixed 
'Without  precipitation,  combine ;  for  example,  that  when  fohittons 
•f  Ailphat  of  potafs  and  mutiat  of  foda  are  mixed,  thefe  com- 
pound falts  do  not  remain  entire,  but  that  a  folution  is  formed, 
containing  fulpboric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  poteis  and  lime,  um- 
forroly  combined  y  for,  npon  the  fame  principle,  there  {houM  be 
tiQ  &condary  compounds,  and  the  phenomena  of  chemtdry  (hould 
be  difercnt  from  \*hat  they  really  arc.  The  effed  of  the  mfolubir 
»lity  of  falts,  as  explained  by  BcrthoUet,  i>  true  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent (  but  it  is  not  without  exceptions.  In  the  tables-  of  affinity 
for  nitric  aird  muriatic  acid,  calculated  oa  his  own  principles 
ibrontian  is  placed  below  foda  and  potafs,  although  die  falts  of 
Xronti^  are  the  moil  folubte.  The  laft  chapter  is  on  RepulHon ; 
and  it  might  hare  been  entirely  omitted,  witlioot  any  injury  to 
thtf  book  as  a  fyftem  of  cbemiflry.  To  moft  of  his  readers,  it 
-^ff^ill  be  totally  urnntcyigiUe,  and  by  many  it  wtH  be  efteemed  a» 
a  wo::dfcrful  effort  of  learning  and  ingenuity. 

Notwithibmding  the  great  length  of  thefe  obfervalions,  a  volume 
«ind  an  half  ftiH  xcmain  to  be  noticed,  containin?  the  £ccond  part 
■of  the  work»  entided  the  Chaxncal  Examination  of  Nature.  It  will 
•not,  however,  detain  us  long ;  as  we  confider  by  far  the  greateft 
]pait  of  what  is  here  coHe&ed  under  this  title,  as  miiplac^  in  a 
jyftem  of  chemiftry }  and  the  remainder  is  merely  the  application 
fu  the  knowledge  contained  In  the  former  part,,  to  the  examina- 
tion of  natuxie.  Hie  means  of  analysing  the  atmolbhere,  nnne- 
ral  waters,  minerals,  and  animal  and  vegetabJe  fuoftances  into 
their  immediate  principles,  and  the  inreftigation  of  Mrhatevcr  che- 
mical changes  tuiey  undergo,  belong  properly  to  diemiftry,  and 
would  haTe  formed  a  very  natural  feauel  to  a  general  fyfliem  of 
the  fcteoce  ^  while  the  greater  part  oi  the  meteorolc^,  mineralo- 
gy and  phyiiology  bekmg  to  ether  departments. 
•  The  account  sf  the  atmofphere  is  in  general  weH  Executed; 
but  Dr  Thomfen  has  committed  an  error  in  hb  calculation  of  the 
proportion  of  weight  of  its  conftituents.  From  his  own  data,  in- 
fteaa  of  74  asotic  gas  and  26  oxyeen,  the  rcfuhs  arc  75.12  and 
24.88  I  but  he  has  ftJ4^po£ed  the  rehtiTe  fpeciiic  gravity  t>f  oxygen 
gas  to  that  o£  azotic  gas  to  be  as  135:1 15^  whereas  they  ate  as 
I35<7ti  1 89  :  the  real  lefuhs  are  75.67  azotic  gas,  and  24.33  ^' 
gen*'  Our  author  differs  from  Mr  Dahon  in  believing  aMoifofpheric 
>ir  to  be  a  chemical  compound.  Only  one  of  his  ariranents,  how- 
ereri  appears  to  us  to  be  i;pleYant,  vix.  that  dented  from  die  expe- 
riments by  which  Humboldt  and  Morozzo  endeavouped  to  eihdwh 
a  difference  of  properties  between  atmofpherical  air  and  an  artifi* 
citi  mixtuf  e  of  its  conftituents,  though  the  refult  was  owing  to 
an  exccfa  of  ttcjffen  in  their  mixture.  In  fpeaking  of  die«<m^ 
f^tive  jncxits  of  ttir  muriatic  and  nitric  acid  funaes  in  deftiofng 
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icmtagion^  i)r  Thomfon  certainly  doe^  not  Tpeali  from  etperioi^c^» 
when  he  i^rcfers  the  fornicr,  not  only  on  account  of  iheir  fupeHoT 
cffic2cy»  out  alfo  becaufe  the  Utter  are  attended  with  ineoiyvetti^ 
encc,  from  being  almofl  altrays  contaminated  with  nitrous  gas; 
To  what  inconvenience  he  altuded>  we  knclw  not  \  but  it  is  <;enain 
d)at  the  nitric  acid  fumes,  difFuied  according  to  Dr  C.  Smyth's 
dircQionsi  do  not  render  the  removal  of  the  patients  during  tho 
fomigatton  at  all  neceii'ary)  which  the  muriatic  acid  gafes  do.  <  « 
Mineralogy,  we  are  told,  is  '  thdt  branch  of  ckemifhry  whidh 
treats  of  Minerals ; '  and  in  eonformity  with  this  opinion,  Dr  Thom-i 
ion  has  filled  almoft  a  tolnwie  of  his  work  with  this  fubje£l»  Butt 
Mineralogy  is  certainly  a  branch  of  Natui^I  hiftory,  which  is  ^m 
intimately  conne^ed  >)trith  the  phyfical  as  with  the  chemical  pro^ 
perties  ot  its  objefls.  If  Dr  Thomfon  believed  himfelf  qaaKf  ed 
M  write  a  better  fyilem  «f  miineralogy  than  any  of  thofe  we  pcff^ 
fefs,  it  would  have  been  highly  acceptable  as  a-feparate  pubKca^^ 
non;  but  wt  tfakik  that,  by  ihtr&ducing  it  in  this  work,  be  hatt 
unneeeiariiy  increafed  its  ^xpSence.  in  compiling  ft,  our  author 
is  principally  indebted  C^JiaHy  MA  Bfoehant.  In  the  arntngei^ 
ment,  indeed,  he  feems  to  think  he  poiTeflVs  conitderaible  marit^ 
thoifgh  w^  cannot peredi^'upon^ what  grounds.'  The  principle  i^ 
taken  <rofn  Bergman  \  'and  in  its  application,  Dr  Thomfon  devi-ii^ 
ates  from  it  tflntoft  as  fnequenfly  as  he  adheres  to  it.  IniCfSaet 
fyftems,  iriin^ts  have  been  i^lalfed  in  genera,  according  to  ^a 
nature  of  the  earth  from  vi^ch  they  derive  their  charactertftio 
propetties ;  and  fromthi.^  dhtra£teriitic  earth  the  genera  have  te^^ 
cei^  their  names.  Dr  Thomfen  daffef  them  in  geheia  accordi^ 
ittg  tt>*tbe  proportions  af  ih^ir  ebnftitueAts,  $ind  gives  tfann  (ytAl 
boiic  names,  formed  by  Uri^nging  thefirft^ter  of  ^very  fuMbnco^ 
whichfoniers  in  any  confiderable  quantity  into  thehr  compofnibn^ 
in  the  order  of  dieir  -  proportions.  Now,  it  appears  to  us/  t)i«f> 
eveiy  %v^ixaW9M,  which  0r  Thomfon  adduces  againft  the  cpmibort 
arrangement,  applies  as  forcibly  againft  thi^  and  that  it  19'  «t«* 
tended  ^w^th  other  infurikountable  inconveniences.  Before  any- 
^Kcimen  can  be  arranged/ 'it  mqft  tka  otvlybe  analysed,; bat  \v» 
smlyfls  muft  *be  perfe£t ;  and-  eveii  if  anahM  were  as  eafy  jls  it  \9 
difteukv  it  v^uld  often^  oMige  ns>  k>  place  difiisTent  ipectmeha  o^ 
the  lame  mineral  in  different  parts  of  the  fydem.  To  pro^e  th# 
tniUrofdiii  opinion,  u*e  n^sed  ^^nly  examine  a  few  of  Dr  Thomfofa'a 
goneia;  1^  firft i«  eifUtled  A,  whichi  accdtdm^  to  his  principles, 
at«  mivtim.  ^nfifting^kmlrely  of  aitmlnft.  h  contains  twd  fjie^* 
ctes ;  the  firft^  DiafpiMr^  jcovit^s  alfo  tj  vf2xAt  and  }  oxide  df • 
iron,  and  Ox$kAA  thernford  hb  dettgnaicd  by  tke  fymboi  A  W,  if 
Mt  A  W  t  ^  ^e  fe^(^«d^'  Nat^^e  i%luminar  conttms  only  45  Khi^ 
ttok^  ^7  ^itcii,  and  (24  fi^lf^Mt  of  liine^)€s%mbol' t#  therefore 
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A  WIi>  or,  as  Dr  Thomfon  overlooks  faks,  A  W.  The  fecond 
genus  id  A  S.  The  firft  fpecies.  Corundum,  contains  the  orien- 
tal ruby  and  fapphire,  corre6Uy  placed  here  according  -to  M- 
Chenevir's  analyfis ;  but,  according  to  Mr  Klaproth's;  fapphire  be* 
longs  to  A,  of  the  imperfeft  corundums ;  that  from  China,  as  welt 
as  Emery,  belong,  to  AIS>  as  the  quantity  of  iron  exceeds  dial 
of  iilica.  The  fecond  fpecies,  Cbryfoberyl,  contains  6u  of  lime, 
and  tberefore  bdkmgs  to  A  S  L.  The  third,  xht  Topaz,  is  right, 
us  .#ell  as  the  Fibrolilfe,  alfo  numbered  the  third  by  miftakc,  and 
the  fourth  Sommite.  The  third  genus  is  A  M.  The  ^rft  fpe^ 
cies.  Spinel  Ruby,  bekmgs,  by  Vauqu^Uit's  analyiis,  to  A  M  C, 
and  bf  Kbproth's  to  A  d  M  ^  and  the  fecond,  ^  Ceylanite,  to 
AIM.  From  thefe  three  firft  genera  ^our  readers  will  be  able 
lojuidgeof  the  othevs.  In  this  edition,  a  chapter  is  added  on 
compound  minerals,  tranflated.from  Brochant  v  ^^  the  kil  chap- 
ter treats  of  the  analyfis  of  mincrais. 

,.  The  fourth  book  treats  of  V^getabl^s ;  and.  ih^  fiftl^  ^whick 
condudefi  the  work,  of  Animals.  No  part  of  the  work  ktat  un* 
dergone  fo  many  akeratioos  in  thitf  cditionf  as  the  ohaptet  which 
treats  of  the  ingredi^ts  ^  vegetables**  The  author's  ideas  on 
^e  importance  of  tfiie  fubjed  faei&  toi^have  iindergoii^  a  very 
great  change,  and  to  this  chaQge  of  opinion  his  readers  aore  in- 
debted for  much  very  valuable  ii^roQatioa;  for,  kiftead  of  60 
l^ges,  it  now  occupies  r^ ;  althotigW  there  »#  very  little  of  it, 
exo^  what  i»  d^ved  from  his  o^m  experijneiit%  wtttch  V7a» 
not  known  to  pharmiKeutifts  when  ^e  ftxiner  ^edition  VM  pub- 
li&ittA*  But  vegetable  ehemiftry  has  betome  fafluonaWe,  and 
Dr  Thomfon  has  aiq>lied  to  it  witHnirery  great  fnecefi^^ia' hi» 
experiiii€;nt<)  on  gum,  fs^reoco),  and  the  jbitter  principle. 
^.An  a])pendix  is  added,  containing  thofe  difcoveries  of  limport- 
anoe  wbick  were  made  diuring  the  printing  of  the  work  v  and  we 
are  (orry  that  we  jmuft  conclude  our  analyfis,  by  bmenring  that 
the  indepc  is  not  more  ciirpioui. 

•.  Dr  Thomfon  has,  m  general,  adopjbed  M.  CheiftevitVvfi^men-' 
datuse ;  but  we  Jmveo^^caftoaaUy  ot^ryed  deviations  inco^fiftent 
wid»  it,  as  tannat  and  other  aU  for  coi^binations  .of  j(iibftances 
irhioh  are^  not  acid.  *  Th€fe»  bomrevexy  we  beKeve  to.  be  acci* 
dentaU 

.  Dr  Tfaomfofi^s  n^thod  of  diftiagwfiiing  the  degprees  Of  oxida- 
te in  the  metaltic  oxides,  by  prefacing,  the  firft  fylUbl^  ot  the 
Greek  ordinal  numbers  to  the  wordomde^  at  prot-oxide,  deut-* 
6xide,  &c.>  and  the  mtmimum  of  loxidatiat^  by  pei>0xidf,;  we 
^nk  Is  an  improveAie^t.  On  the  other  handi  we  truft  that  our 
author's  example  wiU  induce  no  one  lo  fb]|ow  him  in  cBfthlgtiifli^ 
ing  thi^e  nietaUine  jato^iicb  cox^ab  Ibe  ^mietal  in  Vi^  fta(t  .q£ 
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per-oxide,  by  prefixing  the  particle  oxy  to  the  name  of  the  acid, 
as  that  form  of  ^xpremon  has  already  another  much  more  natural 
meaning.  *  Capacity  for  caloric, '  is  alfo  ufed  by  Dr  Thomfoa 
to  exprefs  the  quaoitity  of  caloric  in  equal  bulks  of  bodies,  al- 
though it  has  hitherto  always  had  a  reference  to  equal  weights. 
Our  author  feems  aifo  to  have  a  very  great  dilKke  to  fuperfluous 
letters,  not  only  in  the  names  of  mbftances,  but  aflfo  in  thofe  of 
the  German  chemifts ;  but  Hermttad,  Humbolt,  Weftrum,  fico 
will  appear  to  a  German  eye  as  awkwardly  exotic  as  Tomfon 
would  do  to  our  author's. 

The  references  to  authorities  with  which  this  work  abounds^ 
are  extremely  valuable  5  and,  in  general,  Dr  Thomfon  gives  a 
due  degree  of  credit  to  the  difcovcrers  of  particular  fafts ;  and 
iC  in  fome  inftances,  through  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  the  real 
difcoverer  is  not  mentioned,  in  others  his  praife  ahnoft  amounts 
to  flattery.  For'  example,  Ym  gratitude  to  that  excellent  che- 
mift  Mr  Hatchett,  for  having  communicated  to  liim  his  un- 
publilhed  experiments  on  refins,  has  led  him  to  exaggerate  their 
importance  to  a  degree  that  we  conceive  muft  be  difpleafing  to 
that  gentleman's  modefty,  efpecially  as  moft  of  the  facls,  which 
Dr  'rhomfon  feixes  every  poflible  opportunity  of  announcing  as 
Mr  Hatchett's  difcoveries,,  were  previoufly  known.  His  general 
ftatemetu  is  in  the  following  words :  '  Hitherto  it  has  been  af- 
iimied  by  all  chemiils,  ancient  and  modem,  that  the  alkalies  do 
not  exert  any  aAion  on  refins.  Fourcroy,  for  inftance,  in  his  laft 
work,  affirms  this  in  the  moft  pofitive  manner ;  but  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr  Hatchett  have  dcmonilratcd  this  opinion  to  be  com* 
pictely  erroneous. '  And  after  ftating  the  experiments,  he  pro- 
ceeds, '  Nothing  can  afibrd  a  more  ftriking  proof,  than  this,  of 
the  neceflity  of  repeating  the  experrments  of  our  predeceflbra 
before  we  put  implicit  confidence  in  their  aflertions.  The  well- 
known  fa£l,  that  the  foap»makers  in  this  country  conftantly  mix 
volin  with  their  foap ;  that  it  owes  its  yellow  colour,  its  odour, 
and  ///  eafy  folubility  in  v^ater  io  this  addition ^  (?)  ought  to  have 
led  chemiiU  to  have  fufpe<£ted  the  folubility  of  refins  in  the  al- 
kalies. No  fuch  confequence^  however,  was  drawn  from  this 
notorious  fafb. '  In  oppofitton  to  all  this,  we  ihall  quote  only  one 
^Tiodem  cfaemift,  Gren,  who  exprefsly  fays  that  *  the  refins  alfo 
torm,  with  the  cauftic  alkalies,  foapy  combinations.  *  Again,  '  It 
has  been  fappofed  alfo, '  fays  Dr  Thomfon,  *  that  the  acids  are 
incapable  of  ailing  upon  the  refins  •,  Fourcroy  is  equally  pofitive 
with  regard  to  this;  and  Gren  fpeaks  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  every  reader  mufl  conclude  that  he  had  tried  the  efFe£l  of 
nitric  acid  upon  refins.  Yet  Afr  Hatchett  has  afcertained  this 
rpiaion  likewife  to  be  erroneous,  at  Icaft  as  far  as  nitric  acid  is 
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concemecL*'  The  following  iV  the  manner  in  which  Gren  fpeaka 
of  it :  '  Concentrated  eitric  acid  a^s  ufon  po^vdered  ropn  ttrry 
povforfuUy^  and  nitrous  gas  u  evolved ;  but  the  running  toeethcc 
of  the  ro(in  into  IjiunpSi  makes  its  complete  {blutiou  in  nitnc  acid 
extremely  difficult. ' 

To  his  predeceflbrs  in  the  laborious  talk  of  compilation,  Dr 
Thomfon  ieldom  makes  any  acknowledgment!  although  we  tliink 
It  would  have  been  but  juft|  to  have  mentioned  in  the  preface 
his  obligations  to  them,  efpccially  to  Fourcroy,  from  whom  he 
has  often  borrowed  largely.  In  fome  inftances,  an  autlior  of  this 
defcription  is  quoted  for  a  particular  fad:,  althougfi  the  whole 
paffage  be  borrowed  froin  him.  A  very  flagrant  example  of  this 
kind  pccurs  in  vol.  IV.  p.  1 29,  when  Brcchant  is  quoted  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  that  nothing  but  the  enumeration 
of  Wemer^s  claiTes  is  taken  from  him,  whereas  the  whole  chap- 
ter, Of  compound  minerals j  extending  to  twenty-five  pages,  is  an 
abridged  tranflation  of  Brochant|  with  the  addition  of  toree  ai)a-» 
lyfes  by  Dr  Kennedy  and  M.  Klaproth,  and  on^;  obfeivatiou  by  the 
author. 

Upon  the  whole,  notwithftandinc  t|ie  numerous  errors  which 
we  have  difcoyered,  or  believe  we  nave  difcovered,  in  this  work, 
tl.ey  are  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  general  merits. 
The  immenfe  quantity  of  chemical  information  which  it  contains^ 
is  highly  creditable  both  to  the  abilities  and  the  induflry  of  tlie 
author  \  and  if,  in  a  future  edition,  he  will  reftvain  a  little  his 
propcnfity  to  premature  generalization,  and  free  his  numerical 
expreflions  from  the  numberlefs  errors  which  now  render  it  inx- 
poflible  to  truft  to  any  of  his  calculations  with  fecurity,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  \vill  continue  to  jnaintain  its  reputation  as  the 
bell  repofitory  of  chemical  knowledge  that  haS  yci  been  ofiorod 
to  the  public.  . 

Jf  any  of  our  readers  fhould  be  inclined  to  objeft,  that  il;e 

! general  tone  of  tlje  preceding  obfervations  does  not  accord  very 
larmonioufly  witli  this  concluunig  culogium,  or  to  accufo  us  t..f 
having  fpeciiled  little  more  tlian  me  delcdlsof  .a  wcnk  of  fuch  uu- 
qucflionablc  merit,  we  wo^ld  beg  leave  to  reruincl  tliem,  that  Dr 
Thomfon  is  neiilier  humble  nor  obfcure  enough  to  {l«md  in  need 
of  recommendation  or  encoiu^gement  from  us.  The  public  ha* 
already  done  ample  juflice  to  his  talents  •,  juid  he  is  himfelf  perr 
ifcdlly  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  claims  on  tlicir  favour.  In  thia 
r:tu<;tiun,  while  it  is  almoft  unneceiLry  to  procbiim  his  mcriL^^ 
\i  bc^^omer.  of  the  greateft  confcqueuce  to  point  out  his  miilakes 
and  iuiperfeclions.  Under  the.fau£lion  of  iQ  great  ?in  ^uthority^ 
ciToiij  are  propagated  with  a  very  cufcluevous  rapidity,  and  the 
author  himfelfis  apt  to  become  prefumptuous  and  precipitate^ 
H h'wi:  no  oi:c  li  to  bo  found  v/ho  w*il  admoniih  him  of  hii  failure 


and  faults.  Notwithftanding  the  firecdom  of  our  remarksy  we 
doub:  if  anv  of  Dt  Thomfon's  readers  have  a  higher  fenfe  than 
we  have  of^  the  value  of  this  publication  ;  the  pcrufal  of  wliich 
we  very  eameftly  recommeiKl  to  every  ftudeni  of  chcmiitry. 


j^ 


Art.  X.     S/>rdmcrts  of  the  Earlj  Eaqlf/h  Poets  :     To  which  h  pr^* 
JUed^  An   Hlflorical  Sketch  of  the   Ti'ip  and  Progrcfs  of  the  En?ViJb 
Portry  and  Language*     By  George  Ellis  Efq,     The  Third  Edition, 
Correftcd.     3  vol,   8vo. 

HThe  firft  e<lition  of  this  intereftmg  work  appeared  in  1790, 
^  comprifing  in  one  volume  many  of  the  moft  beautiful  fmall 
poems  which  had  appeared  darinj^  cne  Cxteenth  and  feventeenth 
centuries.  The  plan  was  certainly  worthy  of  being  enlarged  \ 
and  accordingly,  in  the  fecond  edition,  publilhed  about  a  year 
ago,  and  rapidly  dlfpofed  of,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  now  be- 
fore us,  k  has  received  fuch  confideraWe  additions,  that  the  work 
has  increafed  to  thrice  the  original  fize  \  and  Mr  Ellis  has  eftablifli- 
ed  his  claim  to  the  chara^er  of  an  original  author,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  a  judicious  coUe£kor  and  editor  of  the  forgotten  poems  of  anti- 
quity. ITie  firll  volume  contains  the  preliminary  hiftorical  iketch 
of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Engliih  poetry  and  language  \  die  fecond 
and  third  are  occupied  by  thofe  fpecimens  which  give  name  to  the 
whole.  We  fliall  endeavour  focceffively  to  analyfe  die  contentSi 
and  examine  the  merits,  of  thefe  two  divifions  of  tlie  work. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  {ludied  our  Einguage,  whe- 
ther in  profe  or  poetry,  that  a  luminous  hiftory  of  its  rife  zsA 
progrefs  muft  neceflanly  involve  more  curious  topics  of  difcuflion 
dian  a  fimilar  work  upon  any  other  European  language.  This 
opinion  has  not  its  fource  in  national  parriality,  but  is  didlated  by 
the  very  peculiar  circumftances  under  which  the  Englifh  language 
was  fonned.  The  other  European  tongues,  fuch  at  lead  as  have 
been  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  literature  *,  may  be  divided  in- 
to two  CTand  clafles— thofe  which  are  deriveifirom  the  Teutonic, 
and  thofe  which  are  formed  upon  the  Latiti.  In  the  former 
dais,  we  find  the  German,  the  Norfe,  the  Swedifli,  the  Daniih, 
and  the  Low-Dutch,  all  of  which,  in  words  and  conftru£lioni 
are  dialers  of  the  Teutc^ck,  and  preferve  the  general  charadier 
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*  We  do  Dot  mentioo  the  diileds  founded  on  t^e  Celtic  and  Sla- 
vonic kngttages,  becaiiCe  they  have  aot  been  ufed  in  litciary  compofi* 
tioo;  neveruicids,  the  Cune  obforvatioo  .appHet  to  them  as  to  the 
oibers  \  they  have  each  their  derivation  firom  a  fingk  aiother**root,  and 
M  ^oij  like  the  £x^IIib|  a  conopouoded  or  mixtgled  language^ 
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of  Acir  common  fourcet  although  cnrichtrd  and  unproved  Vy 
tenn$  of  art  or  of  fcicnce  adopted  from  the  Icnmed  languages,  or 
.from  thofe  of  other  kingdoms  of  civiKzed  Europe,  The  feccmd 
ciafs  comprehends  die  Italian,  the  Spauiih,  and  tlie  French  in  all  itt 
branches.  It  is  true,  the  laft  of  thcfe  has,  in  modenr  times,  owing  to 
thenumber  of  French  writers  in  every  clafe  and  upon  every  fubjeS, 
departed  farther  from  its  original  than  the  two  others ;  but  ftill  the 
grouhd-work  is  the  Latin  i  and  the  more  nearly  any  fpecimen 
approaches  to  it,  it  may  be  fafely  concluded  to  be  the  more  mu 
cient ;  for,  in  truth,  we  know  no  otlier  nile  for  afcertaining  the 
antiquity  of  any  particular  piece  in  the  Romanz  language,  than 
by  its  greater  or  {lighter  refemblance  to  the  fpeech  of  the  ancient 
Romans^  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Tlius  every  language 
of  civilized  Europe  is  formed  of  a  uniform  pattern  and  texture, 
either  upon  the  Teutonick>  or  upon  the  Latin.  But  the  fame 
chance  which  has  peopled  Britain  with  fuch  a  variety  of  tribes 
and  nations,  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  how  they  ihould 
have  met  upon  the  fame  fpot<^— and  that,  comparatively,  a  fmall 
one — ^has  decreed  that  the  language  of  Locke  and  of  Shake*- 
Jfpeare  (hould  claim  no  peculiar  affinity  to  either  of  thefe  grand 
fources  of  European  fpeech  ;  and  that  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
its  conformation  and  conftrudion  be  founded  on  a  diale£^  of 
the  Teutonick,  tlie  greater  number  of  its  vocables  ihould,  on 
the  other,  be  derived  from  the  Romanz,  or  corrupted  Latin  of 
the  Normans.  It  is  iiitereiling  to  obferve  bow  long  thefe  lan- 
guages, uncongenial  in  themfelvca,  and  derived  from  fources 
widely  different,  continued  to  exilt  feparately,  and  to  be  fpoken 
refpe((&ively  by  the  Anglo-Norman  conquerors  and  the  vanquifh- 
ed  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  ftill  moae  intcreiling  to  obferve  how,  after 
having  long  flowed  each  in  its  feparate  channe)>  they  at  length  unit- 
ed and  formed  a  middle  dialc<i,  which,  though  employed  at  firft 
for  the  mere  purpofe  of  convenience  and  mutual  intercourfe  be- 
twixt the  two  nations,  at  length  fuperfeded  the  individual  fpeech 
of  both,  and  became  the  apt  record  of  poetry  and  of  pbilofophy. 
The  hiftory  of  poetry  is  intimately  coimei^ed  with  that  of  lan- 
guage. Authors  m  the  infancy  of  compofition,  like  Pope  in  that 
of  life,  may  be  faid  to  *'  lifp  in  nmnbeis.'  Hiftory,  religion, 
morality,  whatever  tends  to  agitate  or  to  footli  the  pairH>ns,  is, 
during  the  ealier  flages  of  fociety,  celebrated  in  vecfe.  This 
may  be  partly  owing  to  the  eafe  with  which  poetry  is  retained 
^pon  the  memory,  in  thofe  ruder  ages,  when  written  monu- 
ments>  if  they  at  all  exift,  are  not  calculated  to  promote  general 
information  \  and  it  may  be  partly  owing  to  that  innite  love  of 
fongi  and  ienfibility  to  the  charms  of  flowing  numbers,  ^ich  is 
<iiilingui(hable  even  among  the  mo&.  favagt!  people.    But,  'vt-iiat- 
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pver  be  die  caufe,  the  effeft  is  moft  certain  ;  the  early  works  of 
all  nadons  have  been  written  in  verfe,  and  the  hiftory  of  their 
poetry  is  the  hiftory  of  the  language  itfelf.  It  thererore  feems 
liirprifing,  that,  where  the  fubjeft  is  interefting  in  a  peculiar  as 
well  as  in  a  general  point  of  view,  a  diftinfl:  and  conne(^ed  hiftory 
of  our  poetry,  and  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  fhouid 
fo  long  have  been  a  deftderatum  in  Englilh  literature ;  and  the 
wonder  becomes  greater  when  we  recoiled,  that  an  attempt  tor 
fupply  the  deficiency  was  long  fince  made  by  a  perfon  who  feemed 
to  unite  every  quality  neceffary  for  the  taflt. 

The  late  Mr  Warton,  with  a  poetical  enthuflafm  which  con- 
vfrtcd  toil  into  pleafure,  and  gilded,  to  himfelf  and  his  reader^^ 
the  dreary  fubjeds  of  antiquarian  lore,  and  with  a  capacity  of  la- 
bour apparently  inronfiftcnt  with  his  more  biilliant  powers,  has 
produced  a  work  of  great  fize,  and,  partially  fpeaking,  of  great 
intcrcft,  from  the  perufal  of  which  we  rife,  our  fancy  deligntcd 
with  beautiful  imagery,  and  with  the  happy  analyfis  of  ancient 
talc  and  fong,  but  certainly  with  very  vague  ideas  of  the  hiftory 
of  Englilh  poetry.  *The  error  fccms  to  lye  in  a  total  ncgle^  of 
plan  and  fyftcm  ;  for,  delighted  with  every  interefting  topic 
which  occurred,  the  hiftorical  poet  purfued  it  to  its  utmoft 
verge,  without  confidering  that  thcfe  digreflions,  however  beau- 
tiful and  interefting  in  themfelves,  abftra£Ved  alike  his  own  at* 
tcntion,  and  that  of  the  reader,  from  the  profefted  purpofe  of 
his  book.  Accordingly,  Warton's  liiftory  of  Englifti  poetry  haa 
remained,  and  will  always  remain,  an  immenfe  common-place 
book  of'  memoirs  to  fi^vi  for  fuch  an  hijiory.  No  antiquary  can 
open  it,  without  drawir^  information  from  a  mine  which,  though 
dark,  is  inexhauftible  in  it&treafures ;  nor  will  he  who  reads  merc« 
If  for  amufement  ever  ftiut  it  for  Ikck  of  attaining  his  end  \  while 
both  may  probably  regret  the  defuUory  excur fions  of  an  author, 
who  wanted  only  fyftcm,  and  a  more  rigid  attention  to  minute 
accuracy,  to  have  perfe^ed  the  great  talk  he  has  left  incomplete. 

It  is  therefore  with  no  little  pleafure  that  we  fee  a  man  of 
tafte  and  talents  advance  ta  fupply  the  deficiency  in  fo  intereft^ 
ing  a  branch  of  our  learning ;  a  ta{k,  to  which  Johnfon  was  un- 
equal through  ignorance  of  our  poetical  antiquities,  and  in  which 
Warton  failed,  perhaps,  becaufe  he  was  too  deeply  enamoured 
of  them.  This  is  the  arduous  attempt  of  Mr  Ellis ;  and  it  re- 
mains to  inquire  how  he  has  executed  it. 

The  elemental  part  of  the  Englifli  language,  that  frt)m  whicH 
it  derives,  not  indeed  the  greater  proportion  of  its  words,  bi^t 
the  rules  of  its  grammar  and  conftrudion,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon; 
and  Mr  Ellis  has  dedicated  his  (irft  chapter  to  make  the  Engltft^ 
Tcadcr  acquainted  with  it.  The  example  of  their  poetry,  which 
&e  has  chofcn  to  exhibit;  is  the  famous  war-fong  in  praife  of 

Athclftane*^ 
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'^tbclftaae's  vi£tory  in  the  battle  of  BruQeoburgb ;  an  cn^^a|rer 
xnent  which  checked  for  ever  the  vi£lorioii4  progrefs  of  the  Fids 
and  ScotSt  and  limited  their  reign  to  the  northern  part  of  Bri* 
tain.  We  cannot,  from  this  poem,  oor  indeed  from  any  other 
remnant  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  determine  what  were  the  roles 
of  their  verfe.  Rhime  they  had  none }  their  rythm  feems  to 
have  been  uncertain  ;  and  perhapsr  their  whole  poetry  confided 
}n  the  adaptation  of  the  words  to  fome  fimple  tune ;  although 
)Mr  Ellis  feems  inclined  to  think^  with  Mr  Tyrwhiti^  that  the 
verfe  of  the  Saxons  ^as  only  diftinguifhed  from  their  profe  by 
*.a  greater  pomp  of  di£tion,  and  a  more  (lately  kind  of  march. ' 
To  this  fpecimen  of  Saxon  poetry,  Mr  Ellis  has  fubjoined  a 
tranflation  of  it  into  the  Englifh  of  the  age  of  Chauoer,  which  we 
irecommend  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  beft  cheated  imitations 
that  .we  have  ever  met  with.  It  was  written  by  a  friend  of  Mr 
Ellis  (Mr  Frere,  if  we  miftake  not)  while  at  Eton  fchool,  and 
ilruck  us  with  fo  much  furprife,  that  we  are  obliged  to  extraA 
Z  paflage,  at  the  riik  of  interrupting  our  account  of  Mr  EUis'^ 
plan,  to  juftify  ^he  extent  of  our  panegyric* 
<  Tbe  Mercians  fought  1  underAond, 

There  was  gameo  of  the  bond. 

Alle  that  with  Aulof  hir  way  hom 

Over  the  fcas  io  tbe  fchippes  wom. 

And  the  five  fonnes  6f  the  kyngc, 

Fel  mid  dint  of  fword-Bghtiuge. 

His  feven  erlis  died  alfo  ; 

Mony  Scottes  were  ktUed  tho. 

The  Normannes  for  their  mighty  boft 

Went  home  with  a  lytyl  hoft. 

In  Daeie  of  that  earning 
Mooy  wemen  hir  nondis  wring, 
llie  Normannes  pafled  that  rivcre. 
Mid  hevy  hart  and  forry  chere. 
The  brothers  to  Weffex  yode, 
Xieving  the  crowen  and  the  tode, 
Hawkesy  doggti  and  wolves,  tbo 
Egles  and  mony  other  mo, 
With  the  dcde  men  for  their  medc. 
On  hir  corfes  for  to  fedc. 

Sen  the  Saxonis  firft  come 
In  fcbippes  over  tbe  fea-fome* 
Of  the  ycrcs  that  ben  for  gone 
Greater  bauile  was  never  none.  * 
This  appears  to  us  an  exquifite  imitation  of  the  antiquated 
j^ngliOi  poetry;  nor  depending, pq  aa  apcumulatioti  gf  hard  words, 
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like  thp  language  of  Rowley,  'which,  in  every  th^ng  cIC;,  is> 
refined  and  harmonious  poetry,  nor  upon  an  agglomeration  of. 
confonant6  in  the  orthography,  the  refource  of  later  and  more. ' 
conreoipcible  £orger$»  but  upon  lU^  ftyle  itfelf,  upon  i^s  alcer«» 
natc  Areo^th  anci  weaknefs,  now  nervous  and  cQncife,  npw  difn 
fufc  and  eked  put  by  the  fe<:ble  aid  of  expleti^reg.  \t\  general^ 
iiifbalocs  wiib  ro  write  like  ancient  poets,  without  ceafing  to 
u(c  modern  meafure  ard  phrafcology  ;  but  had  the  confpieuce  of 
this  author  peroiitted  him  to  palm  tbcfe  verl'es  upon  the  public 
as  an  ori^'inal  p^-pduiStiou  of  the  fourteenth  centurv,  we  know- 
DO  Internal  evidence  by  which  the  inipufture  cpul4  h^v^  bceu 
(icrtrAed* 

From  confiderin^  the  (late  of  th^  Anglo-Saxon,  poetry  at  and 
previous  to  the  Cunqueft,  Mr  Ellis  turns  his  confidcratioa  to  that 
of  the  invadcrsi  and  treats  at  conGderable  length  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Anglo-Norman  literature.  It  is  well  known,  that,  the, 
monarcJisVho  immediately  fuccee^ed  the  conqueror,  adopted^ 
his  policy*  in  foftering  the  language  and  arts  of  Normandy,,  in 
oppofuion  to  thofe  of  the  Anglo*5axonS|  whym  they  oppreiTed^ 
wA  by  whom  they  were  detcilcd*  The  French  poetty  was  not 
DCgledcd  i  and  it  is  now  confidered  as  an  elLabliihed  point,  that 
she  mod  ancient  metrical  romances  exiding  in  that  languageji^ 
were  compofedi  not  for  the  court  of  Paris,  but  for  that  of  Lon-», 
tJon ;  and  hence  a  Britilh  ftory,  the  glories  of  |Cinp:  Arthur,  be-* 
L'lmc  their  favourite  theme.  The  ingenious  Abbe  de  la  Rue 
^rote  fcveral  eil'ays,  printed  in  the  Atchaeologia,  whieh  throw* 
great  light  upon  the  Anglo-Norman  poets;  and  of  this  in  forma* 
lion  Mr  Ellis  has  judicioufly  avaikd  himfeif.  But^he  alfo  dif* 
rovers  by  the  explanations  attached  to  his  extrads  from  Wace, 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Roinanz  language,  ,whtch  is 
at  once  fo  difficult  to  acquire,  and  fo  indifpcnfable  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  hi  ftory. 

Iij  the  third  chapter,  we  fee  the  laft  rays  of  Saxoii  literature, 
in  a  lung  extract  from  Layamon's  tranflation  of  the  Brut  of 
Wace.  But  fo  little  were  the  Saxon  and  Norman  languages 
calculated  to  amalgamate,  that  though  Layanion  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  his  language  is  almdft  pure  Saxon  \  and 
hence  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  mixed  language  now  called  Eng- 
lifli  at  all  exifted,  it  was  deemed  as  yet  ui>nt  for  compofiLton, 
and  only  ufed  as  a  pie-bald  jargon  for  carrying  on  the  indifpeuf- 
able  intercourfe  betwixt  the  Anglo-Stxous  and  Normans.  It; 
proccCi  of  time,  however,  the  dialedl  fo  much  defplfcj  made 
its  way  into  the  fervice  of  the  poets,  and  feems  to  have  fuprr? 
Ceded  the  ufc  of  the  Saxon,  although  the  French,  being  thc- 

(ow  langua^,  (oatiaued  (o  maiouia  itt  ground  till  a  later  pe-, 

riodf. 
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riod.  Mr  Ellis  has  traced  this  change  with  a  heedful  and  dif- 
criminating  eye,  and  has  guided  us  through  the  harfli  numbers 
of  the  romancers  and  the  compilers  of  legends^  and  through  the 
wide  wade  of  profaic  rerfe,  in  which  it  was  the  pkafure  of  Robert 
of  Gioucefter  and  Robert  de  Brunne  to  record  the  hiftory  of 
Cheir  country,  down  to  that  period  when  Englifli  poetry  began 
to  afium^  a  ciaffical  formt  and  to  counterbalance*  in  the  efteqn 
even  of  the  kings  and  nobles,  the  hitherto  triumphant  Anglo- 
Norman.  This  grand  change  was  doubtlefs  brought  on  by  very 
(low  degrees,  and  it  is  difficult  exadlly  to  afcertain  its  progrefs. 
The  hiftory  of  Engliih  Minftrclfy,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  would  probably  throw  great  light  on  this  fob* 
jeft  \  for  thefe  itinerant  poets  muft  have  made  ufe  of  the  Eng- 
liih long  before  it  was  thought  fit  for  higher  purpofes.  Mr  £!• 
lis  has  obfenred,  jaftly,  that  the  hiftory  alluded  to  is  involved  in 
great  ob(curtty.:  neverthidefs,  before  concluding,  we  intend  to 
recommend  it  to  his^'urther  attention. 

*  The  epoch  from  which  Engliih  may  be  confidered  as  a  ciaffical 
language,  may  be  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  age  of 
Gower  and  or  Chaucer,  in  which  it  was  no  longer  confined  to 
what  the  latter  has  called  '  the  drafty  riming  '  of  the  wander- 
ing minfttel,  but  employed  in  the  compofition  of  voluminous 
and  ferious  produAions  by  men  pofiefled  of  all  the  learning  of 
the  times.  The  ConfeJJio  Amdntis  of  Dan.  Gower  is  thus  cha- 
rafleriased  by  Mr  Ellis. 

<  Thit  poem  is  a  long  dialogue  between  a  lover  and  his  coDfclTor,  who 
it  a  priefl  of  Veniis,  aod  is  called  Genius.  As  every  vice  is  in  its  as- 
tute nnamiablc,  it  ought  to  follow,  that  immorality  is  unavoidably  pOt 
nifhed  by  the  indignation  of  the  fair  fex  ;  and  that  every  fortunate  lover 
mufl  of  nectffity  be  a  good  man»  and  a  good  chrillian  ;  and  upon  this 
prefomption,  which  perhaps  is  not  ftridUy  warranted  by  experience,  the 
confciTor  pafTes  in  review  all  the  defeds  of  the  human  charader,  and 
<;arefully  icrutinizes  the  heart  of  his  penitent  with  rcfpe^  to  each,  be- 
fore he  Will  confent  to  give  him  abfolution. 

*  Becaufe  example  is  more  imprclBve  than  precept,  he  illuftrates  bis 
iijjundions  by  a  feries  of  appofite  tales,  with  the  morality  of  which  oor 
lover  profeffes  himfelf  to  be  highly  edified ;  and  being  of  a  more  ioqui- 
lltive  turn  than  lovers  ufually  are,  or  perhaps  hoping  to  fubdue  bis  miT- 
trefs  by  diredling  agatnft  her  the  whole  artillery  of  fcicnce,  he  gives  his 
confeilor  an  opportunity  of  incidentally  inftru^ing  him  in  chemiftry, 
^nd  in  the  Ariftotclian  philofophy.  At  length,  aU  the  intereft  that  he 
has  endeavoured  to  excite,  by  the  long  and  minute  details  of  his  foffer- 
ings,  and  by  manifold  proofs  of  his  patience,  is  rather  abruptly  and 
Unexpectedly  extingutfhed  :  for  he  teUa  us,  not  that  his  miflreCi  is  in- 
flexible or  faithlefsy  but  that  he  is  arrived  at  fuch  a  good  old  age,  that 
ihe  fubmiffion  of  his  fair  eneD»y  would  ooc  have  been  fuflSaeoi  for  eo- 
^ng  l^is  triumph.  ' 
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Wc  xegret'that  our  limits  do  notpennit  us  to  include  oar*  au^ 
dior's  account  of  Chaucer,  and  his  poetry.  It  has  been  w^innly  dif- 
poted  in  what  particubr  manner  the  father  of  £ngli(h  poetry  con- 
tributed to  its  improTement.  Mr  Ellis,  with  great  plaufroility, 
alcribes  this  tStGt  chiefly  to  the  peculiar  ornaments*  of  his  ftyle^^ 
confifting  in  an  af{e£lation  of  fpkndour,  and  efpccially  of  latinity, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  fimpie  (trains  of  Robert  of  Gloo^ 
cefter,  or  any  of  the  anterior  poets,  nor  indeed  in  that  of  Lau«» 
rcDce  Miuot,  or  others  about  his  own  time. 

hi  chapter  ninth,  the  language  of  Scotland,  and  the  hiftory  of 
her  early  pojetry,* cornea  into  coniideratioii.    Thu  is  a  thorny  point 
with  every  antiquary.    The  Engliih  and  Scoliih  languages  are  ire 
cariy  times  exactly  fimilar ;  and  y<et,  iirom  the  drcumftances  of 
the  two  countries,  they  muft  neceilarily  have  had  a  feparate  origin* 
Mr  ElKs  feems  difpofed  to  adopt  the  foliition  of  Mr  Humt,  who 
fuppofes  the  Saxon  language  to  nave  been  impofed  upon  the  Scotifh^ 
by  a  ferics  of  fuccefsfnl  invafions  and  conquefts,  di  which  hiftory 
takes  no  notice.    To  this  propofition,  in  a  limited  degree,  we  are 
iadmed  to  fubfcribe  \  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Angjo-Saxons 
of  Bemicia  extended  themfelves,  at  leaft  pccafionally,  as  far  as 
die  frith  of  Forth,  occupied  the  Merfe  and  Lothian,  introduced 
into  them  their  language,  and,  when  conquered  by  the  Scots  and 
Pids,  were  in  fa£^  the  Angli^  to  whom,  as  fubje^s  of  the  Crown 
of  Scotland,  our  Kings'  charters  were  fo  frequently  addrefled. 
But  we  cannot  admit  thefe  conquefts  to  be  foppofcd  farther  than 
they  arc  proved  j  nor  do  we  cot^ceive  that  one  province,  though 
a  rich  one,  could  have  impofed  its^  language  upon  the  other  fub-' 
je&s  of  the  SLings  who  acquired  it  bv  conqueft.    lliere  muft 
have  been  fome  other  fource  fron^  whicn  th^  ScotOhTeutonick  is 
derived,  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  fpoken.'ia  Lothian.    This  grand 
fource  we  conceive  to  hate  been  the  language  of  the  ancient 
PiAs ;  nor  would  it  be  eafy  to  alter  oar  opinton.    Thofe  who 
are  connoifleurs  in  the  Scotiih  djale^  as  now  fpoken,  will  obferve 
many  infhnces  of  words  in  the  idiom  of  Angus* (hire  (the  feat 
of  the  PiQs)  which  can  only  be.  referred  ta  a  Belgic  root ;  where- 
as thoiie  of  3outh*cottiitry  idk>m  may  alnK>ft  univerfally  be  traced 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon.    The  Norman,  from  which,  as  Mr  Ellis 
juftly  remark^,  the  Scotiih  diale£]t,  as  foon  as  we  have  a  fpecimen 
of  it,  appears  to  have  borrowed  as  much  as  the  Engliih,  m^^s  pro- 
bably introduced  by  the  influx  of  Norman  nobles,  whom  the  op« 
preinon  of  their  own  Kings  drove  into  exile,  or  whom  their,  na- 
tive chivalrous  and  impatient  temper  urged  to  feek  fe^tuno  and 
adventures  in  the  court  of  Scotland.    Having  &aced  the  origin 
^ourlan^age,  the  earlier  Scotiih  poets  B^bour  and  Win  ton 
pa&  in  rcyiew^  with  Specimens  ixt^xq,  etch,  very  happily  fcle^ed» 

to 


to  llloIh^W  at  onci  fhiirotrh  powers  of  co^hpofition,  iirf  the 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  they  wrote.  Thefe  are  intcrmingW 
with  6riti€f(m8,  in  which  the  reader's  attention  is  direfbed  to  what 
k  mod  worthy  of  notice,  and  kept  perpetually  awake  by  the  lively 
aiid  happy  ftyle  in  which  they  are  conveyed. 

the  merit  of  Occfevc  and  Lydgate  are  next  examined,  who, 
with  egilal  popularity,  but  >^ith  merit  incalculably  inferior,  fup- 
pcfrtcd  the  renown  of  Englifli  poetry  after  the  death  of  Chaucer. 
One  fpccimcn  from  the  latter  we  cannot  help  c?tra£king  as  irrc- 
£(libly  lu^ith'ous. 

«  On<?  of  the  moft  amufii^  paflages  in  this  poem  (th^  Book  of  Troy) 
it  contained'  in  the  feventeentn  chapter,  and  relates  to  a  well  known  e» 
tent  in  the  life  of  Venus.  Lydgate  thus  exprefles  his  indignation  a* 
gainft  Vulcan. 

*  Thtjmofrjf  ♦  fmith,  this  fprtrte  Vnlcaxras, 

That  .whilom  in  bemte  was  fo  jealous 

Toward  Venus  that  ^tas  his  wedded  wile, 

Whereof  there  rofe  a  deadly  mortal  (Irife, 

When  he  with  Mars  gan  her  firft  efpy. 

Of  high  malice,  and  cruel  £alfe  envy. 

Through  the  fliining  of  Phebus*  b^ms  J>right, 

Lying  a^bed  with  Mars  bet  o^ne  knight. 

For  which  in  heart  he  brent  as  anv  glei^  f 

Making  the  flander  aH  abroad  to  Ijn^e, 

And  ^an  thereon  falfely  for  to  mufe.     ^ 
Arid  God  forbid  that  any  man  accufe 

For  so  little  atiy  woman  ever! 

Where  lore  is  fet,  hard' i* 'to  diffever ! 
^     F6r  though  they  do  foch  thing  of  gentler|e(s, 

Pa(s  over  lightly,  and  bear  none  hearinefs, 
:  tiell  that  thou  be  to  woman  odious ! 

And  yet  this  fmith,  this  faUe  Vulcanus, 

Albe  4Ebat  he  had.thcm  thus  efpied^ 

Among  Paymms  yet  was  he  defied  ! 

And,  for  th^  he  so.  falsblt  thbu  awoks» 

I  have  him  fet  bfl  of  all  my  boke^ 

Among  the  goddes  of  fSdfe  mawmentry^/  ^e*     (Sign.  L%  ij 

*  Upon  this  occafion,  the  morals  of '  our  poetical  monk  ate  fb  very 

pliant,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fxippofe  him  quite  free  from  perfonal  ttio* 

tivcs  which  might  have  influenced  his  do^nne.     Perhaps  he  had  been 

incommoded  by  fomc  incrufive  hufband,  at  a  moment  when  be  fdt  Hred 

of 


i^jki 


*  Smoky  or  ftnutty.  f  A  burning  coal.     Lotx. 

%  Mahom^try,  u  e.  idolatry.  It  may  be  proper  to  Obferve,  that  no 
part  of  this  pai^e  is  to  be  foand  in  Golonna's  origimd.  In  general, 
indeed)  I^^^tte's  is  by  no  nii^  m  tnm&tiou,  but  a  very  Ibo^  pftra* 
ph^e. 


of  cekbocr,  and  wifhcd  to  iddelge  in  a  tin^tary  Mbzaibii  from  tbt 
fefcritf  of  monaftic  difeipline  ^;  * 

¥nm  Ljdgxte  oxa  author  proceeds  to  James  I.  of  Scodahdy 
upon  whoi!e  perTon^  qualities  he  pTonoimceS  a  cnerited  panegyrio^ 
accompanied  with  feveral  extrads  from  the  'Klngb  Quair* '  Tho 
next  chapter  is  peculiarly  intercfting. '  ft  contains  a  letitifpeQ  of 
the  conclttfions  to  be  drawn  from  the  infomiation  already  contrey^ 
€d  \  and  this  introduces  a  well  written  and  pleafing  digrcflion  up^ 
on  die  prirate  life  of  the  Engliih  during  the  middle  ages.  Wd 
learn  tnat^  even  in  that  early  period^  the  life  of  the  En^ifh  farm4 
cr  or  yeoman  was  far  fuperior  in  eaie  and  comfort  to  that  of  perfons 
of  the  fame  rank  in  France.  Pierce  Pldughman,  a  yeoman  appar** 
ently»  poficiled  a  cow  and  calf^  and  a  cart^^mare  fpr  tranfportlng 
manure ;  and  although,  at  one  time  of  the  year,  he  fed.  upozi 
cbeefe  cords  arul^oat  cakes»  yet  after  Lammas,  when  his  harvcfl: 
isras  got  in,  he  could  *  drcfs  his  dinner  to  his  own  mind.  '  We 
lifo  learn,  that  the  peafants  were  fo  far  independent,  as  to  exa£b 
great  wages  J  and  doubtlefs  thefe  circumftances,,  combined  with' 
die  pra6bice  of  archery,  gave  the  Engiiih  infantry  fiich  an  infinite 
sdrantage  aver  thofe  of  other  nations,  confiding  of  poor  half^fed 
ferfs,  and  gained  them  fo  many  battles  in  fpite  of  the  high-fouPd 
chivalry  of  France,  and  the  .obftinate  and  endurixig  courage  €S 
cut  Scotiih  anocftor^.  Mr  EUU  remark^  on  this  fubje£l>-«-^  It  is 
very  honourable  to.  the  good  fenieof  die  Engliih  nation,  that  oiii 
two  bed  early  poets  have  highly  exftoUod  this  ufef  ul  body  of  men» 
while  the  French  minftrels  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenths,  and  four-* 
Iccnth  centuries,  unlverially  Mm  to  approve  the  Supercilious  con- 
tempt with  which  the  noble's  tSe£ktd  to  treat  thtfm  f . '  We  have, 
alio  much  ctariotis  infermation  concerning  the  drefs  of  the  period^* 
farticularly  of  the  hdies,  wha  in  the  day-Ame  fectti  to  ha?e  been 
wrapt  up  in  furs,  and  in  the  nig^t*time  to  have  flept-  without 
Ihifts.  The  ferenades,  the  amt|fement8,  the  food,  ilie  faihloH!|# 
the  manners  of  the  period,  are  all  illuftnated  by  quotations  fttm 
the  authclrs  who  have  referred  to  them  $  and,  ^^ith  ih^  fingulat 

advantage 

I  ■ ■     ■  ■  ■      I  ■  ■    ■     ■■    H      I      I  II   I      ■  < M I     ■  ■'      '  I   ■   t   I     • 

•  Sufpefting  tiat  Lydgate  had  borrowed  this  fingultr  paf&ge  froa^ 
fame  French  parapbrafe  of  C^nna's  w«rk,  I  examined  the  aoonymoua 
traniktiofi  in. the  MufeiL%  (Bil^L'*Reg^  l6.  F.  IX<),  b«t  could  ilO» 
lad  any  tiaots  of  fuch  a  d&Mmon  iiom  «he  origind.. 
f  We  hwt  «otictd  a  fbhcaiy  aceptioa  to  tms  gensnd  role. 
•  —     *  Quaiqne  je^  £r-^  qupiuft  noa 
Nus  n?eft  .riliniaie  de  jcner  mm ; 
VUains  eft  qui  fait  vikine, 
4a  t$9l  iert  de  ha^te  lignie.  * 

,  F/UfBau  dt  Cbnmlm'  des  Cjert  ti  Jet  Filmmi 


adranta^e  df ;  nefver  lofii^  figkt  <if  .hb  mam  fttbje&»  Mr  £HU  -his 
brought  together  much  mformatiotr  oti  collateral:  points  of  iatereft 
9hd  curioGty,  %rhidi  will  foe  'new  to  the  modem  reader,  and  pleaf- 
ing  to  the  ahtiquaryy  by  placing,  at  once,  under  his  review,  ctM 
curaftances  difperfed  through  many  a  weary  page>of  blade  letter. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  thofe  of  the  fucceeding  mo- 
narchs,  down  to  Hei^y  VIII.,  (ctm  to  have  produced  few  poet9 
worthy  of  notice.  Two  tranilators  of  fome  eminence  occur 
during  the  former  period,  and  the  latter  is  graced  by  Harding 
(a  kind  of  Robert  of  Gloceftcr  redivivus) ;  Hawes,  a  bad  imtu« 
tor  of  Lydgate,  ten  times  more  tedious  than  his  original ;  the 
Ladie  Juliana  Berners,  who .  wrote  a  book  upon  htmting  in  eze« 
crable  poetry ;  and  a  few  other  rhimers,  who,  excepting  per- 
haps Lord  Rivers,  are  hardly  worth  naming.  During  this  period, 
however,  the  poetry  of  Scotland  was  in  its  higheft  Hate  of  p€;r- 
fe£tion  \  and  Mr  Ellis  finds  ample  room,  both  for  his  critical 
and  hiftortcal  talents,  in  celebrating  Henry  the  Minftrel,  Henry« 
foun,  Johnfloun,  Merear,  Dunbar,  and  Gawain  Douglas.  Up- 
on the  works  Df  the  two  laft,  Mr  Ellis  dwells  with  pleafure  i  and 
his  opinion  may  h^ve  fome  t&Gt  in  refrefliing  their  faded  lain 
rels.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  Scotiifa  bards  continue 
to  prefcrve  thmr  fuperiof ity ;  for,  furely,  the  ribald  Skelton^ 
and  the  tirefome  John  Heywood,  cannot  be  compared  to  Sir 
David  Liqdfay  of  the  Mount,  or  to  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
Mourning  Mkiden.  In  this  lad  beautiful  poem>  the  following 
paflage  embarrafles  Mr  Ellis : 

*  Sail  never  bene  gar  brcif  the  bill . 
At  bidding  me  to  bow. ' 
The  meaning  feems  to  us  to  be,  '  No  one  (ball  enrol  the  fum« 
mons,  which  (ball  force  me  to  yield  to  his  fuic. '     With  tbi« 
|>o^m  Mr  Ellis,  clofes  the  firft  part  of  his  work,  being  the  hifto- 
Ty.of  the  EoglHh  poetry  and  language. 

Werhave  already  taken  notice  of  the  Very  extenfive  range  of 
difcuffion  which  tnis  (ketch  embraces.  It  was  therefore  almo& 
unavoidable,  that  there  (hould  remain  fubje£ts  on  which  we  might 
have  wiihed  for  farther  information.  The  hiitoiy  of  Engliib  Mui- 
ftrelfy,  in  particular,  makes  too  important  a  part  of  Mr  Ellis's  fub- 
jeA,  for  us  to  permit  him  to  efcape  from  it  fo  ilightly.  As  he  has 
anno)mced  his  intention  to  publifl)  a  fecoifd  feries  of  fpecimens,  fe* 
leAed  from  die  early  metrical  romances^  we  recomn^nd  ilronglf 
to  him,  to  prefix  fuch  a  prefatory  memoir  as  may  fill  up  this,  wide 
blank  in  the  hiftory  of  our  language.  We  are  the  more  carncft 
in  this  recommendation,  Jbecame-we  know,  from  experience,  that 
Mr  Ellis  will  manage,  with  the  temper  becoming  a  gentleman,  a 
difpute  whi(;h,  though  the  circmnftance  feems  to  us  altogether 

aftonifliing, 
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aftomflung,  has  certainly  had  a  prodigious  tffcEt  in  exciting^  the 
irritaUe  paflions  of  our  antiquaries^  and  has  been  managed  with  a 
degree  of  acrimony  only  furpafled  by  the  famous  and  rancorous 
quarrel  about  the  Scots  and  Pi£ks.  Wc  obferve,  with  pleafurp, 
that)  in  repelling  fome  attacks  upon  his  firft  and  feCond  editions^ 
Mr  Ellis  has  unUbrmly  ufed  the  lance  of  courte/v^  as  a  romancer 
would  have  faid ;  and  truly  we  hare  no  plealure  in  fiieing  his 
contemporaries  fpur  their  hobby -horfes  headlong  againft  each  o- 
dicr,  and  fight  at  outrance^  and  vnxhftr  emoulu.  Mr  Ellis's  ftyle 
is  uniformly  chafte  and  fimple,  diverfified  by  a  very  happy  gaiety 
which  enlivens  even  the  moft  unpromifing  parts  of  his  fubjed. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  no  author  has  pafled  over  his  own 
pretentions  with  fuch  unafFefted  modefty^  or  given  more  liberal 
praife  to  the  labours  of  others. 

It  cannot  be  expefked,  after  dwelling  fo  long  upon  the  original 
part  of  the  work,  that  we  (hould  have  much  to  fay  upon  the  fpe« 
cimens  which  occupy  the  two  laft  volumes.  To  each  reign  is 
prefixed  a  general  charafter  of  the  literature  of  the  period ;  and  to 
each  fet  ofipecimens  fome  account  of  the  author  and  his  writings. 
That  of  Spenfer  contains  fome  new  and  curious  particulars^  with 
a  (hort  and  able  critique  upon  his  ftyle  of  poetry.  We  therefore 
<xtraA  it  at  length. 

*  From  (atiffaSory  information  that  has  lately  been  procured^  it  ap« 
pcari  that  Speofer  was  born  about  1^539  and  died  in  1598-9.  He  was 
educated  at  Pembroke-HaU,  Caivbndge,  which  he  quitted  in  1576  1 
and,  retiring  into  the  north}  compofed  bit  *  Shepherd's  Calendar,  *  the 
dedication  of  which  feemt  to  have  procured  him  It  it  firft  introdu^ion  to 
Sir  PhiUp  Sidney.  In  1579,  be  wat  employed  by  Leicefter,  to  whom 
be  had  been  recommended  by  Sidney,  in  fome  foreign  commiffion*  In 
1580,  he  became  fecretary  to  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  then  appointed 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  ;  and»  in  1582,  returned  with  him  to  Eog* 
l^nd.  lo  1586,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  3000  acres  of  land  in  the  coun« 
ty  of  Cork,  and  in  the  following  year  took  pofFeffioa  of  his  eftate,  where 
be  generally  continued  to  refide  till  1598,  when,  at  Dmmmond  relates 
00  the  authority  of  Ben  Johnfon,  his  houfe  was  plundered  and  burnt  by 
the  lri(h  rebels ;  his  child  murdered ;  and  h^mfclf,  with  his  wife,  drircQ 
JO  the  greateft  diftrefs  to  England.  It  was  in  the  courfe  of  eleven  yean^ 
pafled  in  Ireland,  that  he  compofed  his  *  Fairy  Queen.  ' 

'  If  thcfe  dates  be  corre6l,  it  will  follow,  that  notwithftandtng  the 
Kberal  oppofition  of  Lord  Burleigh,  whofe  memory  has  been  devoted 
to  ignominy  by  every  admirer  of  Spenfer,  the  period  during  which  our 
amiaUe  poet  was  condemned 

To  fret  his  foul  with  crofle8  and  with  cares. 
To  eat  hit  heart  with  comfortlefs  defpaira, 
waa  not  very  lonjg  protra^ed ;  fince  he  began  to  etijoy  ^e  advantagea 
•f  P)i^  oi&cQ  at  (;be  age.  of  26,-  andf  at  33,  was  rewarded  by  an  am- 
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pk  aod  independent  fbrttm^i  of  which  he  was  onlf  deprived  by  a  geoe- 
tal  and  national  calacnily.  Few  candtdatet  of  court  favour,  wkh  bo 
better  pretcnfions  than  great  literary  meritf  hare  been  fo  fuccefirfaL 
I  '  Mr  Warton  has  offered  the  bed  excufea  that  can  be  alleged  for  the 
dcfe&  of  the  <  Fairy  Queen,  '  aicribing  the  wfldneft  and  irregularity 
of  ita  plan  to  Spenfrr't  preditcftion  for  Ariofto.  But  the  *  Orlando 
Furiofo,  ^  though  ahfurd  and  eatravaganti  is  tinifomily  amufing.  We 
are  enabled  to  travel  to  the  condufion  of  our  journey  without  fattguci 
fhough  often  bewildered  by  the  wiodiDgi  of  the  road,  and  furprifed  by 
fhe  abrupt  cbnoge  of  our  travelling  compantoni ;  whereat  it  it  fcarcely 
pofiibic  to  aca)tnpany  Spenfcr's  allegorical  heroes  to  the  end  of  their 
excurfiona.  They  want  flefh  and  blood ;  a  want,  for  which  nothiDg 
can  compenfate.  The  perfonlfication  of  abRraft  ideas  fumifiies  the 
moft  brilliant  images  of  poetry  f  but  theie  meteor  fonnt,  whidi  ftartk 
and  delight  us  when  our  fenfes  are  flurried  by  paflion,  muft  not  be  fub* 
mitted  to  our  cool  and  deliberate  examination.  A  ghoft  muft  not  be 
dragged  into  daylight.  Perfonifieatton,  'protra£^ed  into  aHegory,  a^ 
fe^  a  modem  reader  almoft  as  difagrceabty  aa  infpiratioo  continued  to 
madoefii. 

*  *  This  however  was  the  fault  of  the  age ;  and  aR  that  genius  could 
do  for  fuch  a  fnbjed,  has  been  done  by  Spenfer.  His  glowing  faocy^ 
bis  unbounded  command  of  language,  and  bis  aftofii(hin||^  £iciltty  aiid 
fweetnefa  of  verHficatioo,  have  placed  him  in  the  firft  rank  of  Engfifli 
poets.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  fpecimeo8»  fele^ed  from  hts  mi- 
nor compo6tioos»  wiH  be  found  to  be  tolerably  illuftrative  of  his  poetic 
cal,  as  well  as  of  his  moral  chara^er. 

•  The  three  firft  books  of  the  <  Fairy  Queen '  were  printed  ia  quaito^ 
1590  ;  and  again,  with  the  three  next,  in  1596.  ' 

From  the  works  of  Toluminous  authors  Mr  Ellis  has  ieleOed 
fuchpaflages  as  might  eive  die  beft  general  idea  of  their  manner^ 
but  he  has  alfo  been  indefatigable  in  feeking  out  all  fuch  beautiiii 
fmafler  pieces  as  ufed  to  form  the  little  coUe£tionsy  calledj  in  the 
quaint  language  of  the  times.  Garlands.  His  own  work  may  be 
confidered  as  a  new  garland  of  withered  rofes.  Hie  lift  con* 
eludes  with  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  publication  feems  t^ 
have  been  made  ymh  the  ftrideft  attention  to  accuracy,  ^  except 
that,  throughout  the  whole,  the  fpelling  is  reduced  to  the  mo* 
dem  ftandard,  for  which  we  fear  Mr  £llis  may  undergo  die  cen* 
fure  of  thfc  more  rigid  andquaries.  For  our  part,  as  all  the  an- 
tique words  are  carefuUy  retained  and  accurately  interpreted,  we 
do  not  think  that,  in  a  popular  work,  intelligibility  Ihotild  be  £1^ 
crificed  to  the  prefervation  of  a  rude  and  uncertam  orthography* 
As  an  exampft  of  the  amatory  ftyle  of  Charles  the  Firft's  rogn, 
from  which  our  later  poetafters  have  fecurely  pilfered  for  thor 
siiftrefies'  ufe  fo  many  locks  of  gold  and  teeth  of  pearl,  not  to 
moition  rofef  and  lifies^  we  inC<^t  the  foUowu^fong  from  Oh 
ror. 


^  Aflc  me  no  nibre  «Iier»  Jdre  btftowt) 
W^n  Jaa«  it  pa&»  the  f»diae  n>&  | 
TVr  10  your  Imuty^  orient  deep» 
^e&  flowtiv  at  in  tbeit  caafet  fleep* 

J\flc  m^  ob  more  whither  do  ftrajr 

The  golden  atoms  of  the  day  ;  , 

For  in  pure  lofe  heaven  did  prepitre 

Thofe  powdert  to  enrich  yoar  hair. 

Afia  me  nb  more  whither  doth  hafte 
The  nightineaffp^  when  May  is  paft  ; 
For  10  your  Tweet  dividing  throat 
She  winterty  and  keept  warm  her  note* 

Alk  me  no  more  where  thpfe  ftars  li^t. 
That  downwards  fdU  at  dead  of  nignc  % 
For  in  your  eyes  they  fct,  and  there 
Fixed  become  a^  in  their  (phere. 

Adc  me  BO  more  if  eaft  or  weft 

I'hc  phtfoix  builds  her  {pkj  utA,  | 

For  unto  you  at  laft  ihe  flics^ 

And  in  your  fragrant  boCom  diet.  * 
tt  only  remains  to  mention,  that  there  are  pre&ced  to  thefe  vo« 
Itones  two  accurate  lifts  of  Englifli  poets,  one.cbronoloffical,  and 
die  other  alphabetical,  from  i2go  tp  1650  j  and  that  there  is  ajt 
£&y  at  the  coiiclufiotip  in  which  the  author's  opinion  concerning 
the  origin  of  langiiage  is  condenfed  and  recapitulated. 


ktr^  Xf.     Jnqmrtet  eonenidng  ibi  Ifaiure  of  a  MetaBk  Suhjlance^  lately 
futi  in  tonJon  at  a  tfe^  Metal^  under  the  TliU  of  Paifadium,     By 
Richard  Chenerik  £&.     F.  R.  S.  and  M.  R.  1.  A.     From  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfaaiont  for  1803.    Part  IL 

TTTb  contidet  thia  aS  a  Verjr  excellent  ppet ;  and,  flnce  the  fub* 
jeS  is  not  only  cunous  in  detail,  but  rtiay  lead  to  feveral 
inportant  general  views,  we  fliali  devote  a  few  pages  to  fuch  an 
Mcouttt  of  Mr  Chenevix's  inquii<ie9,  as  mar  introduce  them  to 
tlie  acquaintance  of  our  readei^.  ^ 

An  adirettifement  was  circulated  laft  fpting,  defcribing  die  che« 
■Meal  pTopettief  of  a  nentf  noUt  tnetaf^  culled  paiiadhrm^  or  new 
pvir,  Speciinens  of  it  were  expofed  to  fale  5  and  no  account 
whatever  was  given  of  the  manner  or  the  place  in  which  they  had 
bita  procntfod.  They  had  all  imdergone  th^  operation  of  the 
fiftting  mifi)  and  were  formed  into  thin  lamime.  Nothing  li^e 
•«  mnvTOUght  fpedmeni  a  bit  of  the  ore,  or  a  portion  of  its  m»- 

L  2  trix^ 


truty  was  either  defcribed  or  exhSitted.  No  perfon  of  fcientifie 
authority  came  forward  to  vouch  for  the  account  given  of  the  Ga^ 
gtUar  properties  which  this  (iibftance  was  faid  to  poflefs  \  vd 
ttiofe  properties  wofe  only  unfolded  as  an  advertifement  of  an 
article  of  commerce.  .All  thefe  circum{lances  contributed  to  iiK 
Volve  the  authenticity  of  the  fpecimens  in  a  great  degree  of  fuf- 
picion,  and  to  render  it  extremely  probable  that  the  fiibftance  ex- 
pofed  to  fale  as  a  new  metal,  was  only  a  compound  or  other  modi^ 
ncation  of  known  minerals,  eAeded  by  artificial  means.  With  a 
view  to  die  determipation  of  this  point,  Mr  Chenevix  undertook 
the  courfe  of  experiments  which  forms  the  fubje^l  of  the  paper 
now  before  us.  And,  as  he  very  foon  difcovered,  in  the  famples 
which  he  examined,  properties  extremely  different  from  thote  of 
the  known  metals,  he  was  led  to  extend  his  inquiries,  and  to  pic- 
ture, for  this  purpofe,  the  whofe  of  tfie  fpecimens  offered  to  the 
public  bv  the  proprietor.  In  prefemlng  our  readers  with  an  Jb* 
ftra£l  ot  this  inveftigation,  we  (hall  confider,  ^r/}y  the  experi- 
ments made  upon  the  properties  and  habitudes  of  this  doubtfnk 
fubftance :  thefe  did  not  fuffice  to  determine  its  precife  nature^ 
which  was  only  difcovered,  by  attempting  to  form  a  iimilar  body 
from  a  union  of  fimple  fiibftances.  We  {hatt,  in  the  fecond  place, 
coidider  the  fynthetical  experiments.  After  having  by  this  pn>- 
cefs  a(certained  the  component  parts  of  palladium,  our  author  ai- 
deavoured  to  (eparate  the  compound  body  into  its  ingredients': 
i  Thefe  attempts  to  analyfe  the  alloy  will  form  tiie  laft  objed  of 
attention. 

I.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fpecimens  varied  from  10.972 
to  11.482  :  a  heat  much  greater  than  that  of  melting  gold  was 
required  to  fufe  them ;  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  button  was 
MicreafMlo  ii'.87i.  Sulphur  makes  it  melt  at  alowten^era- 
ture,  and  fontis  with  it  a  very  brittle  fulphurate.  Charcoal  ap- 
pears to  have  no  fort  of  affinity  with  palladium.  This  fubftance, 
when  polifhedi  refembles  pladna  verv  nearly ;  when  melted,  it 
.  aflumes  the  appearance  of  cryftalliaation,  and  is  extremely  mal- 
'  leable. 

The  alloy  of  palladium  with  equal  partes  of  filver,  had  a  low«r 
fpeoifio  gravity  than  palladium  itfelf :  the  alloy  with  phtina  had 
a  much  mater  fpecific  gravity :  the  aUoys  widi  lead  and  bifinuth 
bore  a  llriking  refemblance  to  each  other  \  a  new  circumftance, 
.  our  readers  wm  remark,  in  the  analogy  formerly  pointed  out  be- 
tween thofetwo  metals  by  Mr  Hatchett.    (No.  VI.  p.  454*) 

The  alkalies  zOl  weakly  on  palladium,  with  the  ailiftance  of  at- 

mofpherical  air*    The  mineral  acids  a£t  much  more  violently, 

.  particularly  the  nitric  and  muriatic,  and  moft  of  all  the  nitM- 

.  muriatic  add.    With  all  thefe  folvents-it  forms  a  i^ed  liqvor, 


inm  iriiich  it  is  precipitated  in  the  fonn  of  an  orange-ooloiirel 
fowder,  bf  alkaUesi  eaiths^  and  all  the  metals  except  goldi  fihrel^ 
skI  phdna. 

Notwithftanding  the  analogy  of  many  ef  the  properties  of  pait* 
ladimn  to  thoife  of  plattna^  yet,  in  feveral  refoeds^  the  above-  ets- 
perimenCs  were  entirely  irreooncileaUe  withithe  known  habi^ 
lodes  odier  of  that  fubftance)  or  of  .goM  or  filver.  Some  odier 
tefts  which  our  author  applied,  rendered  it  equally  improbable 
that  either  lead,  copper,  or  mercury,  Aioutd  have  contributed  to  the 
feraationcf  this  (mgular  body.  Above  aH,  the  fpeciik  gravity 
of  paUadium  and  its  habitudes,  both  with  the  adds  and  with  re- 
fpea  to  the  other  metals,  were  fuch  as  could  never  haye  been  ex- 
posed from  the  known  properties  eidier  of  pla^a  or  mercury  ; 
and  yet  ovr  author  found,  rather  by  a  caiual  experiment  than  oy 
the  refidt  of  the  triab  above  analyfed,  that  thofe  two  metate 
night  be  fo  united  as  to  form  a  compound  in  which  the  mbft  ob«- 
vious  pfoperties  of  each  were  entirely  conceahd,  and  new  proper- 
ties euiibitedf  exaflly  oorrefponding  with  thofe  of  psllladium*     ' 

n.  When  a  folution  of  pbrfina  is  made  by  nitro-muriatic  add; 
and  red  oxide  of  mercury  .made  by  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the 
iocmer  folurion  untfl  it  is  iaturated ;  and  when  the  whole  mixture 
isheated  with  green  fulpbate  ofiron  ;  a  copious  precipitate  of  me^ 
talHc  powder  is  formed,  which  is  widi  di&culty  nifihle  into  a  but- 
ton, vmidi  readilj  melts  when  ^Iphur  is  added,  is  foluble  in  nitric 
acid,  has  a  fpednc  gravky  of  i  i.a,  and  is  entirely  fimilar  to  pal- 
ladium. This  alloy  contains  about  one  part  of  mercury  and  two 
of  platina* 

*  U  in  this  experiment  there  be  (ubilituted  for  fulphate  of  iron^ 
either  iron, .  zinc,  or  pholphate  of  ammonia,  no  palladium  i&  pro- 
duced \  Tuxc  can  platina  and  mercury  be  united  fo  as  to  form  pal-  ^ 
ladium,  eidier  by  dixe£t  trituration  and  digeftion,  or  by  mixture 
of  their  foludons  in  acids,  or  by  expofmg  the  two  bodies  toge- 
dier  to  violent  degrees  of  heat,  or  by  palling  the  vapours  of  the 
one  over  tbt  other  in  a  ftate  of  intenfe  fu£pn,  or  by  exhibiting 
the  metals  to  each  other  under  the  aflion  of  the.  moll  powerful 
galvanic  pile.  By  two  methods  befides  the  one  firft  afcertained, 
palladium  may  be  formed:  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas  may  be 
pafiU  throygb  the  mixed  folution  of  platina  and  mercury  \  or  ^e 
precipitate  to  platina  by  ammonia,  from  its  folution  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  may  be  triturated  with  mercury,  and  then  expofed 
to  a  vident  heat*  The  fuccefa  of  both  thefe  mediods,  however^ 
is  extremely  uncertain}  jand  the  union  of  the  metals  in  every  way» 
except  the  pfocefs  of  redu£licm  by  fulphate  of  iron,  feems  to  de- 
pend upon  fo  great  a  number  of  unknown  circumftances,  that  the 
#|ieation  may  fairly  be  confidered  as*  one  of  t^e  moft  capricious 


in  ditaiiftry.  We  arey  hoiK'^frti?/  wtxntf^ed-  in  fcoiiclAdilif,*Aft 
.>niftei$  ^ys  of  mercury  md  fdalma  fliav  be  Ibniiedi  vhidi  4^ 
iiot  poffefs  the  diftinguifhing  properties  ot  palladhinu  T6  lAMfte 
Kke  two  metab  fo  ^  to  mcreafe  the  MbUtty  vbi  iismmOx  the 
4>eetfic  grarity  of  tiie  phtina,  is  bv  no  nleans  ftifficutt  i  Ikrt  th^ 
com|)Oimd  does  tiot  acquire  the  cAaraderifltc  qoalideft  of  pdHt* 
idium  until  a  jnuch  greater  proportion  of  the  mercury  haa  bee9 
combined  (  and  i^  folubiUty  in  pkric  a^id  only  takes  pinitm  wbeu 
the  Specific  graarky  has  been  reduced  to  t2  (mt  12^5. 

III.  It  is  fingvUr  with  what  force  the  (ooiponsnt  pvttcf 
Mllradittm  arc  umtt d>  notwitbftanding  their  repugnance  t^  enta* 
into  combination.  All  the  eKpetimeots  which  oni  atttho?  made 
-^with  a  view  to  imalyfe  thif  fnbftance,  comipietely  fiufed*  He 
-tided  the  conyerfe  df  all  hit  fjnthetical  operations  ^wkhofitQ& 
§€&.  He  expofed  palladium  to  a  vioient  beat  y  fubjeOeti  it  to 
^upellation ;  burttt  it  both  in  o^gen  gas  and  by  metoai  of  the 
.galvanic  pile»  with^iat  the  flighieft  tendency  to  fepanttoo  hMg 
evinced  by  the  coibponem  parts.  When  h  waa  Intnatt  a  thick 
;^h]te  fmoke  arofet  whicb^  on  being  collefilciS,  was  found  to 
^ponfift  of  palladium!  entirely  nnafie&^by  the  dpetaiion«  Thcfe 
experiments  were  tridd  not  only  upon  the  (psainciis  tvpefoA  to 
fale,  but  upon  the  fubftaoce  produced  by  oat  audior*^  ezpesi^ 
jnents ;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  fema^^cable,  it  was  found  as 
irapoffible  to  desompofe  the  icbpeifcd  kind  of  palladium,  ^med 
hy  a  flight  union  of  platina  ^d  mescory,  as  to  feparatiO  thek 
two  mctala,  from  the  union  of  which  they  afc  fafceptible  in  dU 
largeft  proportions. 

Mr  Chenevix\conctudes  his  p^er  wiUi  £bme  expevmaents  upon 
she  mutual  affinities  of  metals,  and  the  affinities  of  phtioa  wMi 
aci^s*  The^. former  dais  o£  expmrijments  is  not  veiy  iptece(b> 
ing;  in  the  latter^  it  is  afcevtaimsd  that  fialphsric  acid  has  a 
stronger  affinity,  for  platina  than  muriatic  acid  ^  from  whence 
otir  author  infeta*  that  the  opinion  ia  fallacious  vahicb  accoums 
for  the  foltttioii^  of  pbtina  in  nitrcMMiriatic  acid,  ofonrthc  (iip* 
l^ofitton  thaft  the  muriatk  aqd  affifta  the  procefs  in  the  fame 
joanner  as  fiilphinie  aoid  aids  the-  decop»po^tion.of  waser  by 
%pon,  Ooie  argumeitti  which  hb  omits  to  adduce  on  this  poia^ 
may  be  drawn ifrom  tlie  opinion  now  lanterfally  catertaiDcd  by 
the  beft  cbemiAfi,  ihat^  in  the  nitriMBiumatk  acid,  neither  of  the 
£omf  onent  aci<b  exifta  entire,  as  the  ftilpburic.  acid  exifts  is  its 
jvH^Lture  wii^.^ater)  but  that,  iin  fsA,  a  new  acid,  wkha.fepss- 
Fate  radieali  isiofm^  by  the  combination  of  the  aiha^  twm. 

Mr  Chcpev^  hasiiD  this*  as  in  att  hts  oihea  papcaa^  neeiiieisif 

cxpofed  himiiBlf  so  cnticiftt»  both,  by  the  afd&oioii  of  his  0% 

mc^nckiiLurCi  Md  by  the  imrodu&on  oi  fftwu^^  jcfiej^aa.;  a  d^ 

*   '  '  partment 


fUlmcat  of  wTiCiOg  in  wbicb  be  docs  not  Vc  tf  «niMeiit)y  cxceL  Wt 
ut  at  »loC$  to  perceWe  tbcncccflity  of  r«ic&iQg,thc  tttixwdxyprnate 
Btki  fixiJaUf  for  Mygemzitni  <midi%e^  with  ch^iir  chimf^  (Wrtvatttej^ 
fittjgfmumfnt  and  md»:aement,  CofKentraU  (for  amcenirateti)  wc 
fire  lAclined  to  rank  among  errors  in  pramnar^  rather  than  neo»> 
Jogifma.  S^Iid^aiipn  is:  a  word  whicb  wc  ap^r«hc;dd ,  owea  itB 
bciDg  to  Mr  CheneYJx.;  and  it  is  rather  utticcDiiiitaUe  how  iio 
fcrapaloiia  a  nomenclaior  fliould  retain  the  old  bat  barons  tcttii 
iitmahar.  We  are  bappy  to  obferre,  bowerer^  that  b€  has  ovcv- 
coma  bis  antipathy^  tO: the  term  $9(iiki  founded,  if  ure  rightiy.  re^ 
membeTf  en  the  notion  that  this  word  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  •Jv^idSr.  And«  whatever  objeAions  one  autbor's  fciemiftc 
phrafeology  may  be  liable  to,  we  would  \xAmjii\f  rather  have 
tim  coin  as  many  new  wordst  or  revive  a*  maoff  obfolett  ones 
as  be  pleafe»)  than  continue  his^ former  practice. of  (lopping  peiv 

KnaUy  to  inSiodttCf  a  diflcrtation  upon  the  propriety  of.  bis 
Riuge*  .'..;-• 

With  refpe^l  to  his  gisneral  obfervationa^  the  foHowitig  extnd 
fox]  perbapt  jttAtfy  otir  inability  to  appUad  his.  talent  for  this 
Species  of  writing* 

/  If  a  theory  is  fometimes  ufefal  as  a  ftaadaid  to  Wbteh  ve  may  n> 
fier  oor  kaowkdge^  it  is  at  other  times  pr«judScialf  by  creatiag  aniat- 
tichmeot  ia  oar  miads  to  preconceived  ideas,  ^hicb  have  been  adfnii^ 
tedt  without  inquiriDg  whether  from  truth  or  from  cpnveuienfe,, ,  Wp 
cifily  corre^  our  judgenoent  as  to  fads ;  and  the  evidence  of  experixsjqi^ 
b  equally  cooviocing  to  all  perfous*  But  theories  not  admitting' of  ma* 
tkcmatieal  dtmeaftralioBy  SAd  being  but  the  iutcipieution  of  a  fcries 
of  &Aj»  are  the  creatures  of  opinion^  and  are^  gnveroed  by  tbv^v^rioM 
faipreffibos  made  upon  every  individuaL  Nature  laughs  at  our  fpecu- 
btions;  and  though  from  time  to  time  we  tfceiye  focb  ^aroiogi  as 
ftould  awaken,  us  to  a 'due  fenfeiof  our  Kmised  knowledge*  Mfs  art  pre- 
{nted  witb  an  ample  cofi|pen£ation  xn  the  ciueQfiop  of^  our  vicws»  aad  a 
Dearer  approach  to  immutdble  truth.  ^     P- $^7* 

The  two  moft  reinarKal>le  clrcumdances^  in  the  conftttution 
of  palladinnif  for  the  knowledge  of  which  the  fcientific  world 
is  indebted  to  Mr  ChMeftx,  ar6  th^  peculiarity  of  tfire  propcAifs 
that  difKngutfli  it  ffOm  every  bthei*  metai,  iXiA  the  iinpc^iH>ility 
of  dtfoMponndlilg  It  by^anv  known  pit>cefil;'  /He  has  infifted  a 

r»d  deal  anon  the  fingblimy  of  its  qba^i^^S  dSflRf ring  fo  wide* 
from}  time  of  mercury  and  phtina ;  but  we  ficknowledge  ouif** 
Mves  vmtble  to^  VftiWhe  atiy  thitig  pectlhy  in  tins  diilrenc^. 
h  is  one  ^of  iltfa  in6k  gen^t*al  la#f^  of  dleAive  attTaAfon,  that 
the  cifHipoaad^  baidy  pdiMes  propevttesr  >nVirely  difiefent  from 
"the  idgrediaittf  by  th«  anion  bf  is4iich  if  is  formed.  Nothing 
inrsty  can  left  reftmbkf  fti^hnrie  acid,  than  fulphate  of  foda ; 
-itm  <xtL  aHf  b^dkl'^ikibit  left  fimilarity  Ibm  water  or  fteafti, 
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and  the  two  ga£tB  which  compofe  it.  Hie  effcAs  produced  hf 
m  variation  in  the  proponions  of  the  conftitiient  parts  of  palia- 
iJiom,  arc  not  to  be  compared  with  the  changes  produced  by 
Tarying  the  proportions  of  the  two  gafes  which  compofe  the  at- 
mofphere  :  no  amalgam  or  aUoy  of  mercury  and  plattna  diffen 
fo  eflenti^ly  from  palladium  as  atmofpherical  air  difiers  from 
nitrous  gas  and  nitric  actd«  The  conAitution  of  the  ?egetAble 
oils  and  alcohol,  and  of  the  diflfcrent  TCgetable  acids,  affords 
various  other  inftances  of  a  much  greater  diffimilarity  between 
compound  bodies  and  their  component  parts,  and  of  a  much 
greater  diverfity  produced  by  changing  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  ingredients,  than  any  which  the  etperimunts  of  Mr  Che- 
nevix  have  exhibited  in  the  cafe  of  the  metals. 

We  mdft  therefore-  confine  our  acknowledgement  of  the  im«i 
portance  of  thefe  experiments  to  the  crrcumftance  of  a  metalHe 
fubftance  b«;ing  prefented  by  them,  emisely  different  fVom  every 
other ;  and  though  eridently  a  compound,  yet  incapable  of  di* 
red  analyfis  by  any  known  prbcefs.  The  indifputable  certainty 
pf  this  h&  may  teach  09  to  regard  with  lefs  comempt  the  gre^ 
obje£i  of  the  earlier  chemical  experimentalifts ;  and,  without  d!» 
"inintihing  bur  juft  reprobation  of  the  unphilofophical  fpitif  in 
^hich  their  inqWies  were  conduced,  may  incline  us  to  bcHcfe 
in  the  poffibility  of  thofe  tranfmutations,  the  purfuit  of  which  has 
covered  with  ridicule  eyery  thing  that  bear^  the  name  of  ^• 
chemy. 

1'.  ■  '     ■.        ■   !l      '    .       '      Ji  '     I."     I."'    ^         '.  ■!     I n         ■■         I  ■  ' 

*Art.  XII.   »  PHioarfei  oh  TbeoUxical  gnd  Liferary  Skijedt :  By  the  lite 

-  R^.  Archibald  Arthur,  lil.  A.  Profeflbf  of  Moral  Philolbphy  in  the 
'     Uoiverfity  of  Olii%o#.     ff^ith  ah  Accoutji  of  fime  Pai-iityiafi  m  bis 

-  JJfe  oHdCbaroBe^:    By  William  Richardfoir.  M.  A.   Profcflbr  of 

^     riocMntty  tii  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgowr.    Glafgow,  at  fli^  Unf verfity 

Prefi :  Printed  by  J.  &  J.  Scrimgcour.    Lougmao  dt  Rees,  Lbododt 
1803.  ;r    f^. 

i 

Ty  an  adrerti£cment  prefixed  to  thifi  iiforlb  ve  are  infoitaied  by 
^  the  learned  editor,  (hat  fbe  *  following  Difcoui fea  wero  not 
intended  \^j  tb^r  author  tq  be  publi(U<rd  (t&  they  now-  appeir. 
With  the  excf ption  of  three  of:  four,  noi^e  of  tbeaa  t?er  iceqi 

.  |o  hare  been  writtep  pver  by  him  twico*  The  liberty  tufcen  in 
offering  ihem  to  t^jpviblict  was  from  the  with.  ontt»t«if^  by 
liis  near  reladon^  of^nrefetrtog  and  doing  JbovouritQ  his  me^ 
p:ioryv  which  they  tKpught  iqould  be  4^iCt  eneo  thov^  the 
works  to  be  publifl^;d.wcre  as  iniperfe^i  as.baa^  now  been  nei^ 
(ioned. '    Such  an  Mitimatipo  as  this  would  neceiarily  preclude 

^ much  of  fhc  fpvcrjfy^c^,^fifi^qfma  cv^^.iC  ^%  Vi^9x^^  W ^^ 
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it  f^htes  were  really  lefs  Yaluable  than  we  haVe  foond  themi 
bot  as  many  of  them  poflefs  con  fider able  merit,  we  are  fenfible 
of  the  benefit  which  his^  relations  and  the  editor  have  conferred 
on  the  public  by  printing  them«  fach  as  they  are.  Before  pro*i 
ceedingto  the  work  itfelf,  we  (hall  notice  a  few  particulars  in 
the  account  of  the  author's  Kfe  and  ehara6tcr,  which  the  editor 
has  fubjoined  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix. 

*  Hia  father  (we  are  inform^}  was  a  confiderable  fanner  tn  Renfrew* 
flare ;  and  hii  pareats,  being  perions  of  great  worth,  and  having  fueh  a 
eonfidcrabk  degree  of  knowledge  as  is  not  uoofual  among  refpcAablo 
iuroKTS  in^GOtlaody  were  capable,  while  teaching  their  fon  to  read 
Engliih,  of  imparting  to  bim  other  ufeful  inlormation  {  and  of  awaken* 
ing  in  the  tender  naind  of  the  child,  thoCe  a&£Uons,  and  that  fenfe  oC 
dutf,  which  might  afterwards  be  required  of  him  in  difcharging  the  im« 
portant  fundioos  of  manhood. '     p.  493.  494. 

After  palling  fome  years  at  a  grammar  fchool  in  Paifley,  he 
was  removed,  in  his  (ourteentb  year,  to  the  Univerfity  of  Glaf* 
gow;  the  icene  o£  his  future  laoours.  Here  his  abilities  fooii 
attxa^ed  the  notice  of  Mr  Moorhead  and  Dr  Moor,,  the  teachers 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  that  time  v  *  men  ({ays  Mr 
Rjchardfon)  not  more  eminent  for  th<;ir  ta(te  and  erudition^ 
than  for  their  goodnefs  of  heart  and  attachment  to. early  me* 
rit»'  .As  he  made  choice  of  the  clerical  profeffion,  (we  are  told) 
that  *  he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  that  courfe  9f  phtlo- 
fophical  ftudy  which  is  held  neceflary  to  the  knowledge  o£ 
theology,  and  the  duties  of  a  clergyman.  *  This  we  certainly 
find  no  difficuky  ip  believing;  but  we  muil  fufpeA  the  partiality 
of  fricndihip,  when  Mr  Richardfoii  proceeds  to  tranaform  Mi; 
Arthur  into  a  kind  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton*  telling  os;that  the  ' 

-r-*  capacity  of  bis  mind  enlarging  itfelf  in  iheicourfe  of  iatclledual 
ei^cciioo, .  became  fo  great,  that  in  bis  nper  years  no  difcovcry  in  icieoce 
was  too  eateofive*  or  too  vaft  for  hit  comprebeoiton.  Aloog  witltthist 
hU  habits  of  profound  and  accurate  thtokiog,  dificovered  them&Ifes  by 
the  furpriQng  hicility  with  which  h^  was  aUc  td. apprehend. the  moft 
abftnife  and  difficult  fubje^  of  philoOEiphtcal  and  ablira£^  inquiry.  Nop 
was  there  any  difqnifition  fo  intricatet.  a^  that  his  acutenefs<  and  per^i* 
euity  could  not  unravel  and  unfold  its  perpltsuties.  Nor  were  his  talenti 
for  eztenfive  comprebenfion,  and  the  ready  conception  of  feieakific  know« 
ledge,  confined  to  any  one  department. '  p.  497.  4q8« 
.  The  USl  which  iollows  this  fpleAdid  encomium  is,  however, 
a  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  ttocommtm  and  various  .acquired 
menta :  *  Both  befpre  and  after  his  appointment  to  a  profeflbr-t 
0up»  he  le£lttred,  when  occaiion  required,  in  logic,  botany,  and 
humaotty ; '  and|  '  during  the  neceflary  abfence  of  the  Pi ofeiToi 
ff  Church.  Hiftory,  he  le^iured  for  a  whole  feflTion  of  College,  ii^ 
.||uf  dep^rvncjft, '  ^i^h  yery  ^eat  reputation, 

Sjoqi^ 
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;  rSpM  ufter  oUtaiiiiafi^  hie  Hconfe  ftom  the  Pvdbytery,  h«  wa# 
9^{>oin|ed  <i\w^iu  to  the  Umverfity  of  Gkfgov,  and  VM  much 
^(lecnved  as  ,a  preacher.  He  became  likcwife  librarian  to  tht 
UaiverfKyi.  land  gave  general  fis|tisfaAion  to  that  learned  bodj^i 
1^  making  a  moft  dlftin^^  catalogue  of  the  b^oks  contained  la 
ibe  college  hbrary.  His  merit  as  a  preacher  had  already  ^ 
tained  for  him  an  additional,  appointment,  ia  being  made  affiftanl 
to  Dr  Graigy  a  clergyman  of'  great  eminence  in  Giafgow  \  and 
he  was  fooo  about  to  receive'  a  ftill  more  confptcoous  aiaik  of 
the  ralue  in  which  his  attainments  were  held  by  men  of  dtfcern* 
tasjnXf  in  being  recommended  by  Dr  Reid  ta  the  Unirerfity  as  a 
fie  perfon  M  affiil  and  focceed  htm  in  the  honoutablc  capacity  of 
Profe^r  of  Moral  Philofephy.  While  he  was  yet  but  little  known 
to  thar  judicious  phiiofopher,  he  preached  a  femrum  in  his  hearingi 
of  fo  much  meritj  thatj  at  the  cojaclufion,  Dr  Retd  whifpered  to 
^ne  of  his  brethren!  *  This  is  a  very  fenfiblc  fellow^  and,  in 
my  opinion^  would  make  a  good  profeflbr  of  morals.  *  Dr  Reid 
lived  fifteen  years  after  Mr  Arthur  was  nominated  to  this  ap- 
pointment V  and  the  latter  errjoyed  it  only  one  year  after  the 
death  of,  the  fortner.  Some  fpecimens  of  his  ability  as  a  profeiTor 
are  now  gi^en  to  the  public  in  the  firft  part  of  the  following 
2>tfcourfet. 

.In  his  moral  charafter,  Mr  Arthur  appears  to  have  been 
amiable  and  benevolehty  fteady  in  his  purpofes,  and  friendly  to 
the  good  order  and  peace  of  fociety.  Hb  greateft  peculiarity 
Upas 

.*-J  an  iiWifioible  btfhfulneffti  of  wlikh  the  habit  continued  to  clog  \Ai 
anaaofv  or  tia{>ede  hisexertiOntf«  during  the  whole  course  of  hts  lift; 
and  which  jcomribuied,  pierba^  to  p»oaiot<i  or  to  ix^nfimra' flight,  btft 
lmgataly;JK(katson  in  hit  fpeeoi }  from  which  he  was  nerer,  iMit  very 
fiddocK,  idr  ooca^nally  rclcafed.  On  fbme  occafioas,  however,  wheo  h^ 
9cmed*at  oHMihoodf  and  in  the  aft  or  couKe  of  his  h'fi^  he  cjcperi^iieed 
facb  rdeia£b.  There  were  lomiAbui  momeotsi  which  hit  friends  cati 
Hew  fbrghty  when  the  eafe  of  irtcimaey,  and  the  hilarity  of  foctd 
eojoymeDt,  unbarred  his  utterance,  and  ^;antt  vent  to  a  torrent  of  mdft 
impreff ve  elocution,  rich  in  fcittiof,  abounding  with  informationi  and 
fiowing  in  a  fhream  of  corred,  yet  fpfrited  diftton  y  of  which  the  tffcft 
loeaieirto  be  fb  much  the  more  powerful,  that  its  commencements  were 
fo  relu£Unt*  *  ^p*  494.  495. 

:  He  died  in  1797.  And  here  moft  biographers  would  have 
^ppcd ;  but  the  learnttd  Profeifi>r  h;ls  made  an  efFbrt  to  aflo^ 
srifli  us,  by  concluding  his  narrative  with  a  laboured  and  pue* 
tile  imitation  of  that  fplendifd  paffage  in  Tacttus's  Life  of  Agri- 
cola,  in  which  the  Roman  hiftorian  eiprefles  his  afiarance  that 
Agricola,  though  dead,  ftiW  enjoys  a  perpetuity  of  cxiftenc^ 
and  of  happincfs  I     We'portainljr  are  not  at  all  inclined  ti 

doubt 
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b«t  we  cato^  litip  tfainiBing  that  the  kam^  bfojarrsplicr  bat 
riifow  a  degree  ^  ridicule  1>oth  upon  his  fricttdy  and  on  a  wcrf 
loifKmaiii  rfoOkrisei  by  his  aficdfceJ  and  ftmiaed  maaner  of  ea<« 
Biraog  himMf  on  the  f6bj#ft.  For  inftance,  he  tmiR  quote. 
Miltdn,  atkl  teil  vfi^i  that  *  fonk  though  he  b€— ^o  8tA»  the 
dtf-ftar  Ih'the  ocead^-bed,'  &c.  If  Mr  kichardfm  think  if 
mohsttXj  ttecdTary  to  quote  poetrti  atid  to  turn  hk  friend  hifa 
a  ftar,  wt  wouM  recommend  a  line  of  Vii'gil  as  confideraU^ 
Inore  appropriate — 

<  AactuauM,  pltNiafqtte  Hydd^Sy  gcmiadfqoe  Trionw.  • 
■  It  will  be  a  relief  to  our  readers  to  turn  from,  thi^  ihftaflcc  o( 
falffUo^  to  the  found  and  phtin  feofe  difplayed  in  Mr  Anhur'i 
Own  compQ^tions*  He  is  vcVy  far  from  ever  being  pcrverfely  o^ 
abfmdly  eloquent i  and»  ipdfpd/jf'  there  be  any  AtUd  in  \\\\ 
&ylc»  it  is«  tnat  bis  CjnpUqityrs^pyi^o^c^es  to  tamenefs.  . 

The  Difa>i}rfea  are  dividied'^to  Xfo  paru ;  the  Brit  of  whic^ 
caaprthcxuk  Tbepl^gical,  aiul  tKc  ^cond  litcuf y.  DiCcpur^ 
Tht  firft  aaeai^f^imaa  o( J4i  Artbur's  jLejfiuceai  the  iecon4 
Mn  chaoflf  lead  ao  a  UtfiraiY  fp^i<?tf  ol  whi^Whe  i»as  a  nwm 
W.  Thfi  Jt}h)6£b  of  ,th»  ThMtogicsd  Difeeitrte  aH  «»  feUowad 
I.  On  the  argumei^  for  l|he'ea»fteiaca  ol  Gfid»  /r«n  tbc:  ap» 
^esnnco^  of-defigis  \m  ibe.wfivcffe:  2.  Obfttriattma.by  Mr 
Hmney  on  the;eMA«iic0  ofir<j«idi-  cunfidered  r  }.'  The  goddiiefii 
of  God  defetidtd  firoci  th0-ofajff£tio«i  of  Mr  Huoies  44.  Oniht 
|irfktce  aad  moral  goverjuttant^of  Gcod t  5*  Of  dribrrand -their 
caafcs,  aad  D^  die  fyAeiDs  tefpc£Uil|r  tAcflk    . 

It  catmot  be  fuppofied  that  ""wr  fbduM-  eiitev  into  a  ftuoeM 
soalyis  of  the  difierent  veiriforting^cwnttiitod  hr  tfiefir  i>t6iOttrfea« 
The  febjca&predadea.any  thutg  Hfas  notdty;  a«d  t ery  prebab^ 
ail  the  reafonings  whi^ch  Mr  Arthur  has  advanced  on  thefd  firft 
friadples  of  idigion  mufy  br  fobnd'  in'  tlie  wiitings  of  tfacfe 
diftingutQied  meo  who  preceded  him  m  the  fame  walk;  We  ma^ 
kovever  affirmi  that  he  has  always  treated  bis  fuhje^  with  preci«^ 
fioQ  ntd  deacBefa^  and  is  both  very  candid  to  dke  acute  adverfary 
vhoai  he  oppofes^  and  very  fococfsfuL  in  wieldWig  thofe  wesipons 
which  Dr  Rod  bad  put  iota  bis  handa.  in.  the  .fiifl  DtCooerfci 
for  ioftance^  after  ftating,  as  is  commonly  dese,.  the  evideiic 
marks  e(  dcfigo  in  the  wfifTctfe^'  ke.pAacea  upon  its  tree*  founda- 
ijoo  the  inference  which  wt  draw,  that  thefe  muft  neecfiarily 
hive beew  predeccd  bv  intelli«noe  or  a  defigflingcaufe* 

*  ThefeJ^dgemeati  which  We  torcn  conoeraingCaufcii  froa  dblervif^ 
Mr  Efisoiy  meft  be  founded  \ipoa  an  6rigiiial  principle  in  our  eonilio 
tecuNu  Thqr  are  uaiverfaly  *afid  ytt  aobody  afflges  a  realba  fei>  thedu 
|1|By  aie  efideody  not  eoodefibaa  fioei  rorfMuof.    It  Is  ioipoOble  te 

poiat 


fMnm  out  iBf  lOtcnncdiate  ftqM  hf  whidi  lliej  trcVrbve^s  <«dto#bodf 
iiu  attefnptci}  ttf  No  nmn  can  give  any  arganaent  hj  whiob  it  can  be 
fltcwB^  thMt  a  matbeoiattcal  figure  mtift  be  ike  work  of  an  intelligeot 
bemgi  and  eould  act  be  the  wrork  of  a  fowl  or  of  a  quadrnped.  We 
judge  indeed  in  thia  mannert  but  we  can  aillga  no  rcafon  for  our  judge* 
Bient^  any  more  than  we  can  aifign  inj  reafoa  why  we  jodge  that  two 
and  two  make  four.  Neither  did  we  Ifswn  to  judge  in  this  maooer  hj, 
Ciperieoce.  From  experience  we  can  acquire  knowdcdge  only  coacem^ 
ing  contingent  truth  or  matteri  of  h€tf  which  may  be,  or  may  not  b^ 
without  any  abfurdity.  We  can  never  learn  firom  experience  any  know<» 
ledge  coDoemiog  neceflary  truths  which  muft  be»  and  whidi  it  infolvea 
an  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  not  to  be.  We  may  learn  from  experience,  tbat 
bodiet  gravitate.  This  it  not  a  neceffary  truth ;  it  it  only  Qpntiogent^ 
and  dependt  on  the  will  of  the  Creator  |  and  if  He  had  plcafed»  body 
might  have  had  oppofite  propertu^*  or  might  jiot  have  exiiled.  But 
we  cannot  learn  from  experience,  that  the  whole  ft  equal  to  aO  kt  perta» 
Thit  it  a  nccefiary  truth,  and  neceflarily  flowt  from  the  notioni  we  bave 
of  a  wfaok  and  cif  itt  parti.  It  muft  be  true ;  and  it  it  impoffible» 
and  invohrea  abfordityt  to  think  otherwtfe.  Now,  oinr  judgementa  con- 
eerakig  the  conocxioo  of  e(fc£b  and  caufei,  are  judgementa  oonoemtng 
wcefiary  truths.  We  do  not  jodffe  that  the  connexion  may  take  plsice^ 
but'  that  it  aiiyf  take  place.  Thefe  jodgementa,  thereforst  arc  of  fucb  a 
eature^  aa  experience  cannot  fagged* '  p*  I5-*I7» 
*  The  principka  ftated  in  this  ^qvotainn  ane  afterwards  applied 
eery  (iicceiafuily  to  the  confutation  of  Mr  Hume  \  and  altbou|^ 
we  yefrain  from  entering  more  minutely  into  tUs  fpeculatioDy 
we  will  not  hefitate  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  owe 
readers,  particularly  thofe  who  may  hare  been  perplexed  by  Ma 
Hume's  ingenuity,  thele  Difcourfea  of  Mr  Arthur,  who  has  col- 
le£led  into  one  point  of  view  all  the  fcattered  re)ifonings  of  Dr 
Reid  on  the  fubjefl,  and  illuftrated  every  pofition  with  familiaic 
and  ftrifcing  inftances.  « 

In  the  third  Difcourfe,  he  defends  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity 
from  the  objections  of  the  fame  able  and  fagacious  difputant. 
He  begins  wit^  dating,  that  the  chief  obje£lions  to  the  eoodnefa 
of  God  artfe  from  exaggerated  and  gloomy  piAures  of  human 
mifery.  That  fuch  views  are  far  from  being  corre£b|  he  provea 
from  feveral  coniiderations.  The  following  d>(ervationS|  we  think 
well  worthy  attention* 

<  If  we  were  to  refer  the  matter  tp  every  man's  detemunation,  and  if 
every  man  were  to  declare  honeftly  what  he  had  felt,  the  cietermination  of 
%he  queftion,  with  refpe£^  to  human  happipefv  might  .h^  reduced  to  a  very 
narrow  compafs.  There  it  no  man  who  hat  not  fpcnt  many  more  days 
pf  happincfs  than  of  mifery.  Confider  the  fituation  of  tl)C  generality 
pf  mankind,  and  think  what  can  be  added  to  their  felicity.  Almoft  tbie 
prbolp  pf  thqn  yrifb  for  fomet^ing  fdm  tf>V)  they  }^y^    T^  i%  a  fpnr 
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to  tbeir  csertioa-  But  iriiit  thqr  have  ti|  view  it  generally  a  trifc,,  ia 
•on^artfan  of  what  tbqr  already  adually  pofleia.  If  a  mao  be  pco¥ide4 
with  the  iieccflanea  of  life,  or  he  able  to  proYidc  them  by  bia  hbour; 
if  be  enjoy  toltrab^  health,  and  be-eonfcious  of  no  crioief  he  can  hardly 
fiEcl  mncb  i»cafioe(a»  unleft  he  be  haunted  by  fome  of  thofe  phantoms  of 
the  imaginatioii  which  men  fometioiea  raUc  to  difturb  their  own  repofc* ' 
pw  65.  66. 

The  limkaiipn  of  his  do£iriae  in  the  foUowiog  paffage  ia  ftatedy 
we  think,  with  great  candfuir  and  moderatioh. 

<  If  God  had  fo  pleafed,  he  could  undoubtedly  have  rendered  every 
bebg  he  has  £onned  conpietely  happy.  He  could  have  made  them 
incapable  even  of  rendering  themlelves  mticrable :  He  could  have  ouule 
them  neeeffiury,  inftead  of  voluntary  agents  %  and  compelled  them  to  aA 
in  the  way  that  would  inUlibly  have  produced  felicity  1  or  he  might 
have  ecmtrived  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  muA  have  been  happy 
in  whatever  way  they  afted.  He  has  not  ordered  matters  in  any  fucb 
way  %  and  therefore  we  may  be  fure  that  he  never  intended  to  do  fo« 
Everything  iv  fo  conduced,  that  his  creatures  arife  to  greater  and 
mater  degrees  of  bappiaefs,  in  confeqqence  of  their  own  exertion,  and 
in  conlequcBce  of  the  inmovemtat  which,  by  his  af^KMntmeot,  follows 
froaa  their  exertions.  The  more  wife  and  the  more  virtuoua  they 
become,  the  more  happy  they  are  of  confe9ucncetf  It  is  evident,  there* 
fore,  though  the  Deity  iittendcd  to  communicate  kappioeis,  and  baa 
done  fo  in  the  moft  liberal  manner,  yet  this  was  not  the  only  end  which 
he  had  in  view.  His  beaeficeace  muft  be  confidered  as  cooneAed  widi 
the  other  a^ve  principles  of  his  nature*  He  intended  to  make  mait 
happy  s  but  it  was  in  a  particular  manner,  which  he  knew  would  at  Uft 
eoDtnbute  to  the  greateft  general  felicity  of  the  fpedes.  If  we  (uppob 
hcnerolence,  or  the  difpomion  to  confer  immediate  or  unqualified  hap» 

E'aefs,  to  ht  the  only  principle  of  adion  in  the  Divine  Mind,  we  can 
e  no  reafon  why  there  ihould  be  evil  of  aqy  kind  in  the  world  at  alL^ 
fioce,  undoubtedly,  his  wifdom  was  fufficient  to  forefee  it,  and  his  power 
to  prevent  it.  But  fince  there  is  much  more  bappioefs  than  milery 
io  the  world,  we  have  fufficient  reafon  to  conclude  that  he  a&ed  from 
bcoevolence.  The  prcfumption  ariiing  from  this  coofideration  evidently 
is,  that  he  muft  have  alio  had  other  principles  of  a6Uon  befides  benevo- 
lence ;  but  whether  fubfervient  to  it,  upon  the  whole,  or  not,  is  not  the 
prefent  queftion. '     p.  8a.  S3. 

To  Mr  Hume's  ingenious  argument  againft  afcribing  any  higher 
degree  of  goodnefs  to  the  Deity  than  is  difplaycd  in  his  works, 
Mr  Arthur  alfo  makes  a  very  fatisfadory  anfwcr  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  difcourfe. 

In  the  fourth  difcourfe,  on  the  juftice  and  moral  government  of 
God,  we  meet  with  fome  very  elegant  oblervations  on  the  puni(h- 
inent  which  vice  neceflarily  carries  along  with  it. 

The  remarks  on  a  future  flate^  with  which  the  difcourfe  con- 
dttdjcs,  appear  to  uis  to  place  the  reafoQablcae&  of  that  dodrinc 
b  a  ynj  ftrikii^  light. 

<  The 


<  T!ht  fttktit  pho  of  tbe  Divhie  Gottmrneiit  thidcN  Ob  acpefift* 
tim  tpotcllrofng  and  bftrer  fdundrd,  than  it  wodkf  bave  bCfeU  opoa  itf 
oA^  focfpofiHon.  If  there  tmd  Wn  oo  tebdeotf  te  tiitiie  to  ptodoee 
liappifiefB,  nor  m  tice  to  pro^ce  mlfery  at  prtfent,  we  oodd  not  \mH 
]iad  any  certainty  that  there  h  a  moral  admimibatiod  dbbKflicd  i  atod 
from  abfervmg  the  prcfetit  coorfc  of  thingt,  and  feekig  thai  Tiitoe  m4 
happtQcfs  were  perfedly  dtfunitcd»  we  would  baye  beea  aptf  (romf  ani^ 
fogy,  to  coac)tid«9  that  they  woold  ahrays  be  dffiimted,  ind  that  there 
would  be  no  date  of  retr3>ution.  Feiceifiwy  no  reafiiD  to  bffHeve  that 
God  18  ja(l|  we  couM  ttot,  on  (tich  a  fappofitfofs  be  kd  to  «oncliidc| 
that  he  wonld  fome  time  or  other  ad  as  a  juft  and  impattial  JiK^e.  K 
on  the  contrary,  virtue  had  been  always  fully  and  ito^aritbly  rcwaidai 
in  thrf  Hate  of  things,  and  vice,  in  like  manner,  fully  aad  oiftriayf 
puntfhed  s  if  h^pptnefu  and  nrtoe,  Vice  and  milery,  bad  been  vaifbraily 
united,  and  nerer  been  feparated  -;  we  might  have  been  much  aMre  on* 
certain  of  a  fmnre  ftate,  than  we  are  at  prefent.  8och  a  ftaie  would 
be  a  perfed  date,  and  we  could  perceive  no  end  that  could  be  (ervad  bf 
^ny  iteration  in  it.  If  men,  therefore^  died  nnder  fuch  a  diijpeofation  i 
or,  in  other  wordi,  went  out  of  that  ftate  \  we  m^t  be  apt  to  thiik 
|hey  had  fully  received  their  reward,  and  were  never  mora  to  eictft* 

*  There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  matteri  even  opoo  diif  fop* 
bofition,  that  wonM  ftiU  leave  the  queftion  in  fofpenfe;  for  if  God  be 
good  and  juft.  It  cannot  be  bdieved,  that  he  would  emterminate  irom 
exigence,  thofe  whom  he  had  already  countenanced  and  vewatdod :  Aod 
therefore,  if  he  took  them  away  from  their  prefeat  condition,  it  mat 
be  to  anfwer  fome  good  enda  to  them  ;  and  fince  they  were  happy  here^ 
the  only  end  he  could  have  in  view,  would  be  to  render  theoi  ftfll  hap- 
pier in  another  (hite.  The  government,  however,  that  ia  in  fk4t  eilo- 
bKihed,  in  which  we  fee  dear  and  manifeft  marks  of  a  moral  admiaiftnh 
tton  of  juftice  and  equity,  but  intermixed  with  oertaia  kregulaHtiei  aad 
cxceptionii  fumi/hes  us  with  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  futtire  ftate  of 
cxlftence,  much  more  convincing  than  any  that  could  be  foggeftad  b]r 
an  admhiiftrarion  apparently  mortf  perfeft  and  impartial.  It  l«ads  oa  to 
confider  onrfelves  as  only  in  the  beginning  of  our  etiftebGe,  in  a  ftate 
of  trial  and  of  difcipline  t  snd  it  neceflarily  direfts  our  views  to  onothei^, 
conneded  with  and  founded  upon  it,  which  will  be  a  ftate  of  AmI  re* 
tribotion.'     p.  115*  ia61 

We  have  already  given  fo  many  quotations  from  diefo  difcotirfe^ 
that  we  are  afraid  to  enter  on  the  next,  *  of  evils  and  their  caufes, 
and  of  the  fyftems  refpe&ing  them,  *  left  we  ihould  be  tempted  to 
fwell  this  article  greatly  beyond  its  proper  bounds.  We  (haU 
therefore  leave  the  depths  of  theologyi  with  once  more  aflbrifig 
our  readers,  that  if  they  are  inclined  to  venture  into  diefe  arduous 
paths,  they  carniot  eafity  intruft  themfelves  to  the  cofidufl  of  « 
fafer  or  more  intelligent  guide  than  Mr  Arthur. 

Mr  Arthur's  firft  difcourfc,  in  the  fecond  part  of  the  work,  1$ 
*  on  qualities  of  inanimate  obje£b>  whieh  excite  agreeable  feofa*- 

xifom.     He  obfervei  that  there  arc  varieties  in  tbefe  fi^nfttioDt. 

*A 


•  -  -  •  *  *■ 

ito^  Tr^feffor  Att!mr*j  Difcmirfef.  XyJ 

<  A  geotk  flowing  rivulet^  and  an  impetuous  torrent,  do  not  afie^ 
in  in  tfat  fame  manner.  The  mind  \%  ^iTpofed  to  tranquillity  by  tbe 
one,  and  roofed  and  agitated  by  tbe  other.  The  dlftin^ion  bet^vceii 
tbe /enfatioDa  occafioned  by  fublime  and  by  beautiful  objtdls,  is  univer- 
blly  known.  The  cbara£ltrs  of  thefe  fentimenrs  are  exceedingly  dif« 
finrent.  The  fenfction  of  beauty  is  gay  and  enlivening.  The  fen£itio9 
of  fDblimtty  is  folemn  and  elevating.  *     p.  184.  185. 

The  fentiments  of  men,  however,  arc  not  always  uniform^  ia 
tbcfc  Tcfpefts  :  Some  men  have  emotions  of  fublimity  and  beautyj 
from  perceptions  which  do  not  occafion  thefe  feelings  in  others  | 
but  notwkhftaiiding  fuch  diverfities,  there  is  a  regularity  in  thefe 
fentiments,  on  the  whole,  which  is  a  proof  that  they  are  no^ 
founded  on  caprice. 

*  When  onen  are  placed  in  fit  nations  in  which  their  pafEons  are  aIto« 
gethcr  oninterefted,  they  difcovcr  little  variety  in  their  judgments  con-i 
cerning  beauty  and  fublimity.  The  rainbow  and  the  morning  fky  have 
caQed  forth  the  fame  fenfations  in  all  ages  :  The  parterre  of  modern  times 
exhibits  the  (ame  flowers  that  were  cultivated  hy  former  generations  ; 
The  forms  of  human  beauty  which  charmed  the  remote  ages  of  antiqui<» 
ty,  tranfmitted  to  future  times  by  the  art  of  the  llatuary,  are  ftill  look* 
cd  upon  as  patterns  of  excellence.  *    p.  1 89. 

Mr  Arthur  endeavours  to  point  out,  in  this  difcourfe,  the  cir* 
cumftances  in  the  colour  and  figure  of  external  objeSs,  which 
occafion  the  fen&tion  of  beauty.  Moft  of  our  readers  are  pro^ 
bably  acquainted  with  the  elegant  theorv  of  Mr  Alifon,  which  ac^ 
counts  for  all  our  perceptions  of  fublimity  or  beauty  in  inantniate 
tbjeftsj  from  their  habitual  aflbciation  with  fome  fimple  ideas  oi 
emotion,  and  the  confequent  fugeeftion  of  fomcthing  interefting 
to  our  fclfifh  or  fymp-athetic  feelings.  This  theory,  which  hsA 
been  imperfeCUy  anticipated  by  thofe  who  refolvcd  the  impreiliona 
of  beauty  into  a  perception  of  utility,  fitnefs,  &c.  had  not  bccii 
communicated  to  the  public  when  Mr  Arthur  compofed  thefe  difn 
courfes.  He  accordlnglv  follows  the  footftepa  of  Hogarth,  Hu^ 
chcfon  and  Burke,  in  aicribing  the  emotions  produced  by  beautit 
ful  objeAs  to  the  direct  agency  of  their  external  qualities,  an4 
applies  himfelf  to  the  enumeration  of  thofe  properties  that  appear 
to  produce  this  efTefi.  In  bis  opinion,  the  circumftances  in  exv 
ternal  obje£ls  which  occafion  the  fenfation  of  beauty,  are  *  infeiif 
fible  connexion'  and  *  quick  fucceflion*  of  fhades  in  colour,  and 
parts  in  figure.  He  illuftrates  this  pofition  from  the  example  of 
&e  verdure  of  nature. 

'  It  is  equaDy  removed  from  tlie  fiercenefs  of  the  red,  and  the  lan^ 
goor  of  tbe  violet.  The  furfaces  on  which  it  is  ufually  (een,  are  fmootU 
and  glofTy.  Hence  tbe  different  lights  exhibit  upon  them,  all  the  fbadef 
of  this  colour,  from  that  which  approaches  the  blue  to  that  which  joint 
the  jcBow,  infeafibly  conncded  with  one  another*    At  tbe  fame  time. 
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wy  one  flude  occupies  fo  lat^  a  fpace  ai  to  be  conlemplaled  by  idjdf, 
feparately  from  the  (hades  coune£led  with  it.  Thcfe  two  circumftances 
of  infenfible  conaexion,  aod  quick  fucceflion  among  the  differeot  (hades, 
feem  to  be  the  caufe  that  thia  colour  upon  vegetables  is  fo  highly  agree- 
able, as  all  acknowledge  it  to  be.  By  means  of  the  infenfible  and  un- 
interrupted connexion  which  fubfifls  among  the  different  (hades,  it  af- 
fumes  the  appearance  of  a  regular  whole,  and  enters  the  mind  with  the 
greateft  facility.  The  quickntfs  of  the  fucceflion  occafions  the  gaiety 
ef  the  fenfation.  When  the  mind  broods  over  a  ^ngle  thought,  it  is 
in  a  folenra  ftate  ;  but  when  a  variety  of  objcdl^,  fo  united  as  not  to 
cmbarrafs  it,  are  prefented  before  it,  it  is  gay  and  ciiecrful.  Similar 
obfenrattons  may  be  made  on  all  the  other  beautiful  colours.  *  p.  191. 
192. 

Similar  obfervations  he  applies  to  figure ;  and  thofe  on  Mr  Ho* 
garth's  line  oF  beauty  appear  to  be  jull  and  ingenious.  He  then 
proceeds  to  (hewi  in  oppo(ition  to  Mr  Burke,  that  angular  figures 
are  frequently  beautiful,  although  he  admits  that  a  fquare  is  lefs 
beautiful  than  a  circle. 

*  The  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed  are  conne^ed,  as  belonging  ta 
a  whole  ;  but  they  are  large  and  few,  and  do  not  follow  one  another  in 
quick  fucceflion.     The  fenfation,  therefore,  has  little  gaiety,  '     p.  195. 

To  render  his  opinions  more  precife,  he  tells  us,  that  forming 
bar  conceptions  of  beauty,  it  is  proper  to  throw  out  of  coniider- 
ation  every  thins  except  colour  and  figure ;  and  that  thoueh  utili- 
ty, or  other  conliderations,  may  render  the  fight  of  an  obje^  agree- 
aUe  or  deiirable,  it  is  always  eafy  to  di(lingui(h  this  fort  of  affec- 
tion from  that  which  is  produced  dire£tly  by  its  beauty.  Beauty, 
he  concludes,  is  not  the  common  name  of  every  thing  which  ex* 
cites  agreeable  fenfations  :  '  it  is  a  property  of  colour  and  figure 
alone,  and  belongs  to  nothing  elfe,  in  a  proper  fenfe. ' 

Now,  even  if  we  could  pafs  over  the  fundamental  crfor  of  this 
theory,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  b  evidently  liable  to  the  charge  of 
inconfiftency.  Beauty,  according  to  Mr  Arthur's  own-  hypothe* 
fis,  is  not  perceived  immediately  by  any  organ  or  faculty  of  the 
mind ;  it  refults  merely  from  the  excitation  of  lively  and  various 
ideas,  fuggefted  by  the  rapid  fucceflion  of  connected  parts  in  a 
beautiful  oh]zGt :  but  if  this  be  the  cafe,  every  thing  elfe  that  ex- 
cites a  rapid  and  lively  fucceflion  of  ideas,  fhould  be  denominated 
beautful,  as  well  as  the  alterations  of  colour  and  figure ;  and  if 
it  be  undeniably  true,  that  many  external  objects  do  fuggeft  a  va- 
riety of  lively  ideas,  that  have  no  connexion  with  colour  or  fonn, 
it  feems  altogether  unreafonable  to  denv  that  their  beauty  is  in- 
creafed  or  occafioned  by  thefe  aflTociations.  The  beauty  of  any 
objed,  according  to  Mr  Arthur's  definition  of  it,  confifis  in  its 
power  of  exciting  lively  ideas  \  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  given 
a  defedive  account  of  the  caufes  of  their  beauty^  if  fuch  ideas 

may 
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may  be  excited,  as  they  indubitably  may,  by  other  qualities  than 
the  fhape  and  the  colour. 

In  the  two  followinr  difcoiirfes^  however,  Mr  Arthur  proceeds 
to  accommodate  the  theories  of  Mr  Burke  and  Dr  Hutchefon, 
concerning  beauty,  to  his  own  ;  and  he  certainly  points  out,  with 

Seat  acutenefs,  what  is  erroneous  in  their  opinions  \  and  fhews 
at,  in  as  far  as  they  are  correft,  they  coincide  very  much  with 
thofe  which  he  had  previoufly  aiTerted.  Our  limits  will  not  now 
permit  us  td  enter  into  an  invedigation  of  our  author's  dodbines 
m  the  fubfequent  efTaySk  We  add  the  following  judicious  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  alleged  influence  of  cuftom  in  matters  of  tafte. 

*  Suppofe  a  man  to  have  fpent  the  whole  of  his  life  in  a  village;  in 
wbith  thtre  is  only  one  elegant  houfe,  and  all  the  reft  are  mean  cot- 
tages ;  will  not  this  petfon  pronounce  that  boufe  the  moil  beautiful  in  the 
village  \  On  what  does  he  found  his  judgment  ?  It  is,  no  doubt,  the 
mod  rare  form  of  a  houfe  he  has  ever  feen  |  but  furely  it  is  not  alfo  th<3. 
moft  comi^oiii  foi-  all  the  other  hoUfes  in  the  village  refemble  one  aoo- 
tber  more  thao  they  refemblc  it.  liet  a  man  who  has  vifited  all  the  ca- 
thedrals in  the  kingdom,  be  brought  to  St  Paul's,  it  will  appear  to  him 
unlike  any  of  thofe  which  he  bad  formerly  vifited.  All  thofe  great 
buildings  which  he  had  been  e£amir  ing,  were  built  in  the  form  of  a 
crols,  and  in  the  Gothic  ilyle  of  architecture  :  All  of  them  had,  a 
confiderable  refcmblance  to  one  another.  He  now  beholds  a  building  of 
a  very  different  kind  ;  but  it  will  not,  on  that  account,  appear  to  him 
deformed  or  monitrous.  He  will  ctfrtainly  admire  it  as  a  noble  piece  of 
irchitc(^ure« — is  there  a  child  who  does  not  prefer  a  fmooth  furface  to 
i  rough  one  ;  and  a  regular  figure,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  connected 
with  one  another,  to  an  unformed  and  UnconneAed  mafs.?  ^Tbe  long^ 
arched  neck  •f  the  fwan  is  Hngular  an>ong  birds,  and  the  branching  ant- 
fcrs  of  the  flag  among  beads ;  but  they  arc  not  upoa  this  account  reck- 
oned ugly  or  monllrous :  On  the  contrary,  all  acknowledge  that  they 
•re  beautiful. '     P- ^52  3-  ' 

•  it  is  rc&dily  acknowledged,  that  agreeable  (enfatlons  are  derived* 
fireman  attention  t6   the   laws  of  cuflcm  and  fafhion.     Thefe,  how-<* 
ever,  ought' ta  be  diftinguiihed  from  thofe  plcafures  of  tafle  which  arc'- 
derived  from  what  is  really  beautiful  or  grand  in  the  works  of  nature  oi*. 
of  ar^.     In. all  probability,  it  has  principally  been  owing  to  a  neglcfl^f 
this  important  diitm(^ion,  that  the  principles  of  talle  have  fometunes 
been  rtprefented  as  arbitrary  and  capricious.     Every  thing  which' enA 
tirely  depends  upon  cuilom,  is  certainly  capricious.  *    But  there  are* ma- 
ny agrtoible  obje^s  that  have  continued  throughout  all  ages  to  be  agree- 
abtej    Faihion  may  fometimes  oppofe  ihc  natural  principles  of  beamy 
and  elegance  ;  but  whenever  it  does.fo,  it  cannot  be  very  laflingk     The 
love  ot  grace  and  elegance  muil  at  lall  prevail,  though  it  fhould  be  after 
a  tedious  iir^ggle.     The  fifluon  in  gardenmg,  aod-^n  building,  is  xi6^^ 
mote  (uitibU-ta  nature  thaa  it  formerly  was  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  \\ 
will  Uii  mocb  longer  than  thofe  failiions  which  immediately  preceded  \u\ 
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It  is  not  to  ke  fd^xAed  tl^t  the  apnknt  wiB  feoa  return  to  the  Golktt 
arch,  the  narrow-grated  window,  the  long  avenue,  the  formal  tcnacet 
urdky  the  jet-^toM  from  the  oaocith  of  %  triton,  and  the  cafcade  fuppli- 
fd  from  the  teofiple  of  a  water-nymph.  *    P*  339*  ' 

On  the  whote>  all^ough  tber^  \%  notliing  very  original  in  Mr 
Artbur'a  fpeetilations,  yet  they  ^Iway^  indicate  a  clear  and  intelli* 
Het^,  if  not  a  very  protoundi^ind.  If  they  ^11  not  add  much 
to  the  information  of  the  pbilofopheri  they  will  at  teaft  afiift  thf 
^oooeptions  of  tl^e  (Indent  \  and,  in  point  of  writing)  they  ars 
certisuiniy  of  a  fuperior  erder  to  the  compofitions  which  generally 
.  fall  under  our  review*  Making  allowance  lor  a  few  ScoticiihiSy 
Irfaieh  the  kamed  editor  might  have  taken  mon  him  to  corred, 
without  any  fear  of  abufing  the  truft  repoied  in  him,,  the  Ian* 
guase  is,  in  general,  pure^  ehafte,  and  unaSe^ed ;  akhough^  ^ 
we  \mt  already  hinted,  bordering  too  freqitently  on  feeUienefs 
and  languor. 

Having  faid  this,  we  think  ws  have  faid  enough ;  and  are  not 
conscious  of  lying  under  any  oMigation  to  promife  immortality  to 
diefe  difcoMffes,  as  Mr  Rtchardfon  appears  inclined  to  do  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  biographical  (ketch.  Speaking  of 
Mr  Arthur's  relations,  he  fays, 

<  They  have  thna  ereftcd  a  monument  to  his  roemoiy,  more  penna« 
nent,  and  more  fattsfadory,  than  any  that  eould  have  been  executed  by 
the  chiflel  or  by  the  pencil.  The(e  muft  perifh  \  but  this  wilt  endure  \ 
and,  if  their  partt^ity  does  not  deceive  them,  will  tranfmit  to  pofterity 
the  portraiture'  and  likenefs,  not  of  a  frail  and  periihtng  body,  but  of 
a  mind  aAuated  by  the  bell  prineinlts,  and  endowed  with  fuperior 

powers. '     P'  S  •  7* 

This  is  no  doubt  very  fine^  although  not  quite  equal  to  the  pa^ 
tcm  pa0age  in  Tacitus  \  but  we  fufped^  there  is  more  eloquence 
in  it  than  the  occafion  required.  Indeed,  that  immortality  which 
^thors  and  their  friends  are  k  fond  of  pvediding,  is  a  poor  bufi* 
nfifs  at  die  beft  \  and  the  frequent  failure  of  the  propnecy  gives 
a  ludicrous  air  to  its  repetition.  It  wiU  be  enough  if  the  author 
{ttcceed  in  edifying  the  prefent  generation. 


Aat.  XI  IL  Rmarkt  on  the  Cott/^iion  of  the  Mtdkid  Department  if 
ihe  Britt/h  jfrmy  ;  mith  a  Detail  of  HoJ^lal  MMogemmt ;  md  U 
jifpem&x^  attemptitig  to  emplmn  the  Adian  of  Qaufee  in  producing  Fever% 
aadtbe  Operation  rf  Remdie$  in  efiding  Cure*  By  Robert  Jackfoot. 
M.  D.     8vo.    London,  1803.    pp.  351. 

^HB  lingular  and  motle/  produ£lion  before  us  was  writtra^ 

^      as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  with'  the  twofold  d^ 

Rgnoi  directing  the  attefitionrof  Covenunent  to  the  Unprovci^ 
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iticw  of  military  wf«didiiiei  aftd  of  fiitditalthg'the  teputatioil  of 
4ht  auihot  front  cett^t'm  <3hatge8  of  mal-pta^ite  and  mifmanage^ 
mcMy  ^faich  weto  preferfed  againfl  him  while  phyfician  to  the 
liofpitkl  of  the  Atmf'Dep^  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight*  For  the  cre- 
dit, bo#eteri  of  th«  wAtet»  (vlrhofe  fbrmer  works  are  not  en* 
tirely  unkno^m  td  Us),  and  fof  the  honout  of  the  ftiedtcal  prd- 
fefion^  we  could  hi^tt  wUhed  that  it  had  not  appealed  }  for  We 
do  not  recolleci  to  have  ever  waded  through  fo  great  a  mafs  of 
rnatter»  With  (6  Kttlt  pleafure  dr  inftrucSion ;  and  nothing  but 
the  cJrtrcme  iittpott^iice  of  the  fubjcd,  and  the  dangerous  teii- 
dency  of  ihaily  of  the  dd£lrines  inculcated  in  the  prefent  volume^ 
could  have  led  ts  to  offer  any  animadverfions  upon  it. 

la  the  ofcfer^^tibni  contained  in  the  Firft  Part,  concerning  the 
bad  kff^&$  that  refult  from  the  various  and  deficient  education 
of  regimental  fiirgeohs,  the  improper  management  of  hofpitals^ 
and  the  necefCty  of  a  reform  of  thefe  abufes^  we  find  no- 
thing which  ditcovers  much  profound  reflexion  or  laborious 
rcfearch,  or  which  caxi  be  ranked  above  coAimon-place  re* 
mark.  To  obviate  the  firft  of  thefe  evils,  Dr  Jackfon,  in 
imitation  of  fome  former  proje^kors,  fuggefts  the  propriety  of 
inftitming  i  Medical  School,  for  the  education  of  military  fur- 

{;eon$)  and,  m  the  recruits  afiembled  a^the  Army^DepSt  in  the 
fie  of  Wight  require  a  medical  eftablifliment,  he  thinks  this 
iichool  may  be  very  conveniently  placed  there.  The  pupils  ad- 
mitted into  the  feminary  muft  be  of  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty* 
tisut  fCMtn,  potfefied  of  a  l%eral  and  claffical  education,  and  all 
the  ioformatipn  neceiTary  for  the  exercife  of  their  profeflSon  in 
civil  MCf  with  unequivocal  teftimontes  of  a  good  moral  conddf):*, 
Aitet  remsdning  for  the  fptice  of  tvvelt^  m<)ilths  in  this  inftttt/- 
«ioR,  and  aicqtiiritig,  under  the  guidartce  6f  an  able  teacher,  %, 
thorough  knowledge  of  th^  dtfeaies  moft  incident  to  armies  iti 
difl^^ent  elimates  and  ih  different  fituations,  and  a  fuffictent  ac^ 
^Mintaflc^  with  the  m^agemetit  of  hol^itals,  they  may  be  con* 
fidered  as  qualtfied  tb  beeome  candidates  for  the  commiffions  o^ 
aftlUnt-furgeon«  irt  tegirtieh^s  of  the  line.  To  the  general  phii 
of  this  eftaWifliracnt,  we  hate  little  to  objeft ;  but  we  fhould 
W  inelitiod  to  opfj>o4e  it^  fotifidfatibn,  oti  the  fame  principle  that 
Ot  Jaekfdn  haj  eettfured  the  regulat tofts  of  the  Medical  Board 
i^ft#i£H0g  thfe'adrihcerttent  of  Army  furgeons,  viz.  that  it  Would 
be  «l¥tt»dV  iiVjrffidife  to  j^cludfe  dtfcrvhig  individuals  ffom  all 
fmafiiUf  dr  fetvin^  Jn  the  medita!  department  at  the  Army, 
iftWtty  beeduft  ffley  harf  trot  gttrlc  tlitotfgh  a  ftatetf,  though,  per- 
h^^  #6«  t^ce^ry  fofrfi  of  education.  Indeed,  we  are  ^  feme 
te»  f6  ctWjrtftiffe  iStid  redftn*  Whith  Jed  DV  Jackfoh  to  fit  upon 
«*  Mfe  6f  M^¥  (t  tfWft  ftqftteffiitW  Ipbr)  tfi  \ht  froptt  jUct 
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for  foch  a  fchaot|  or  the  motives  which  could  induce  him  to 
propofe  that  the  fuperintendance  of  it,  as  well  as  of  ail  milW 
tary  hofpitals,  (hould  be  confined  to  one  medical  chief ;  unlefs 
that  Dr  Jackfon,  from  his  extenfive  experience,  deem  bimfdf 
the  folc  perfon  endowed  with  the  rare  and  fuperior  qualifica* 
tlons  requirite  for  thefe  important  offices.  Of  his  mode  of  rea- 
foning  on  this  fubje£t,  the  following  quotations  may  ferre  as 
fpecimens. 

*  An  army 9  *  fays  Dr  Jackfon  in  his  figurative  language,  *  is  an  ani- 
mated  machine,  confiding  of  many  parts  or  inftruments,  of  different  dc- 
creci  of  power  and  importance,  in  a  general  purpofe.  It,  is  organized 
*  upon  a  common  principle ;  it  is  bound  together  by  a  common  conne- 
xion ;  and  it  i^  moved  by  a  common  impulfe  :  but,  though  fo  organiz- 
ed, fo  connected,  and  fo  moved  in  its  artificial  arrangement,  its  differ* 
ent  parts,  which  are  perfe^  in  themfelves  individually,  are  animated  in- 
dependently, and,  in  obeying  their  o^n  laws  of  motion,  are  expofed  to 
the  action  of  a  variety  of  caufes,  which  have  a  tendency  to  derange  or 
deflroy  thctr  elementary  exiftence.  '  Tp.  2.) — •  Thefc  is  only  one  mi- 
litary chief  in  an  army  ;  there  can  only  be  one  chief  in  an  hofpital,  and 
he  mud  be  a  medical  one  ;  for  health  is  the  object  of  hofpital  etUblifh* 
tnents,  and  the  concerns  of  health  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  well  under- 
ftood,  except  by  perfons  of  the  medical  profeflion,  and  thofe  of  the  mod 
eolightrned  cWs.— The  ar>nflru6tion,  therefore,  of  the  medical  machine, 
.in  order  to  be  effedlive  of  its  purpofes,  muft  hinge  upoo  a  (imple  prin- 
ciple ;  for  deviation  from  fimplicity  leads  to  cnor»  or  produces  noo- 
cffca.  '     p.  Z7-8. 

Contrailing  the  arrangement  of  the  foreign  medical  eflablilh- 
mcnts  with  that  of  the  Britifli  armjf,  he  obferves, 

<  The  Auftrian  hofpital  is  regular  in  its  movement  as  tb^  duty  of 
.the  military  parade  ;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  organizing  prindplc  me- 
chanically arranges  new  materials  in  their  proper  places,  without  coo- 
fufion,  and  without  lofs  of  time.  '     p.  ii. 

T«  our  minds,  however,  this  regularity  of  operation  and  uni- 
formity  of  pradlice  appear  to  be  the  grand  and  fundamental 
defc£ls  of  the  fyftem  which  Dr  Jackfon  fo  warmly  recom- 
mends, and  to  form  the  ftrongeft  arguments  againft  the  imitation 
of  fuch  a  mode  of  proceeding.  In  fad»  we  can  conceive  no- 
thing more  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  his  patientSi  than  the 
*  habit  of  conduft  mechanically  corred, '  wnich  he  propofcs 
for  adoption  *  in  the  management  of  hofpitals.  '  (p.  46.)  Edu- 
cated in  the  camp,  and  accuftomed  to  the  routine  of  military  0- 
perations,  Dr  Jackfon  feems  to  thinki  that  the  various  affedioos 
of  the  living  fyftem  may  be  as  eaGJy  difpofed  of  as  the  different 
articles  of  a  foldier's  eauipment,  and  that>  at  the  command  of 
a  *  medical  chiirf, '  air  4.us  ihuuld  perform  their  evolutionSy  and 

arrange  themfelves  in  any  order  he  is  pleafed  to  di^hite  ;  but  fad 
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experience,  we  believe)  will  inform*  him,  that  they  are  not  al- 
ways fo  fubmiflive  and  obedient,  but  will  often  rife  in  mutiny, 
and  difpute  his  mo(l  peremptory  deciHons. 

The  fecond  diviGon  of  the  '  Remarks  *  is  occupied  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  management  of  the  hofpital  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight» 
under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  author.  From  this  narrative 
it  appears,  that  Dr  .Jackfon»  when  he  iirft  became  entrutled 
with  the  care  of  the  fick  in  Packhurft  barracks,  judged  it  necef-, 
fary,  or  expedient,  ta  deviate  from  the  plan  generally,  purfued  in 
fimilar  (ituations.  Thus  he  divided  his  patients  into  different 
clafies  according  to  their  particular  complaints  \  allotted  to  each 
clafs  a  feparate  ward  \  and,  when  they  recovered  to  a  certain, 
degree,  removed  them  to  apartments  deftined  folely- for  the  re- 
ception of  thofe  in  a  convalefcent  date  c  if  they  fuiferf  d  a  r^-^ 
lapfe,  he  caufed  them  co  retrace  their  fteps  to  their  former  a^; 
partments* — Thefe  regulations,  to  a  certain  extent,  feem  not 
improper;  but  we  can  by  no  means  approve  of  the  principle 
which  led  Dr  Jackfon  to  6x  the  diet  of  all  the  patients  in  the 
fame  ward  at  the  fame  general  ftandard  ;  for  'it  muft  be  obvious 
to  every  one  the  leaft  converfant  with  difeafe,  that  appetite  does 
not  always  keep  equal  pace  with  the  other  fymptoms  of  ficknefs 
or  recovery,  and  that  it  varies  very  much  according  to  the  mode 
of  life  and  conftitution  of  the  patient.  Nor  can  we,  after  much 
ferious  conGderation,  difcover  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  verbal  in« 
ftru^lions  to  written  orders,  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  hofpi* 
tal  attendants^  The  following  obfervations,  connected  with  cbisr 
fubje^  appear  to  border  a  little  on  the  liuUcrous.  ^ 

*  It  IS  a  doty  of  the  medical  chief  to  fao'the  fparks  of  affc^'oo  at 
they  Hiew  themfelret ;  to  fofter  them  with  care,  till  they  afTume  a  good 
and  flcady  growth.  The  growth,  even  among  foldicrs  and  folSer^ 
«ukv/,  ta  not  reludant,  if  teaderly  ourfcd  ;  but  it  does  not  thrive  under' 
harfh  and  rieorous  treatment.  The  nurfes  and  attendants  of  the  Gck^ 
who  pofTefs  fenfibility  of  heart,  are  cordially  engaged  in  their  duties, 
by  being  confidentially  treated,  fo  as  to  be  made,  in  fome  meafure,  a 
part  of  the  medical  eitablifhment.  If  they  pofTcfs  confidence,  their  be-* 
oevolence  is  warmed  ;  they  feel  an  intereft  in  the  fate  of  their  charge  ; 
and  participate  ail  the  anxieties,  and  all  tlie  pleafures  of  the  phyGcian. ' 

P-94-       .  .  ' 

Thefe  improvements  or  alterations  in  hofpital  practice,  which 

Dr  Jackfon  was  defirous  of  having  generally  introduced,  did  not, 
however,  ineet  with  the  approbation  of  thofe  to  whofe  confider* 
ation  they  were  fubmitted.  A  confiderable  mortality  had  taken' 
place  among  the  foldiers  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  towards  ttie  end 
of  the  year  1801  ^  and  fome  eye^witnefles  of  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment followed  by  the  author,  thought  it  their  duty  to  lay  an  ao« 
count  of  it  before  the  Army  Medical  fioardj  who  highly  difap. 
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proTf  d  of  it,  attributing  to  it  the  great  destine  and  loTs  mf  tb# 
troops  under  Dr  Jackibn's  care.  *  It  appears, '  thev  obferve  ia 
a  letter  addrefled  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  '  that  l5r  JackfonV 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  Ifle  of  \Vight  Hofpital,  is  an  apparent 
iaving  of  money  ;  but  at  the  tfle  of  Wight,  and  lately  at  Olac- 
ham,  we  have  obferved  an  unprecedented  number  of  deut^, 
(vhs;,  a7  in  the  laft  month,  and  21  in  the  laft  two  weeks),  fre- 
quent relapfes,  and  tedious  recoveries,  with  a  debilitated  ftate 
of  the  patients }  therefore,  fo  far  from  eeconomy  being  effir£^cd| 
there  has  been  a  very  ferious  lofs  of  men,  and  ultimately  a  gveat 
expenditure.  Thefe  returns  oaUed  upon  us  to  recommend,  that 
two  phyflcians  (hould  be  fent  immediately  to  the  Me  of  Wight.  ^ 
To  juftify  himfelf  froin  thefe  allegations,  Dr  Jackfon  endea- 
Tours  to  (hew,  that  the  great  number  of  deaths  among  the  foldiers 
aroie  from  the  malignant  nature  of  the  difopdeirs  with  which  they 
were  affefted  ;  and  the  four  phyflcians,  who  were  deputed  by  the 
Medical  Board  to  examine,  and  prefeat  a  report  of  the  ftate  of 
Paclchurft  Hofpital^  feem  difpofed  to  refter  them  to  the  fame  caufe, 
aggravated  by  the  crowded  ftate  and  foul  air  of  the  wards.  Nor 
<tees  this  mortality  appear  to  have  been  diminiihed  under  the 
phyficians  who  fucceeded  Dr  Jackfon  in  the  charge  of  Packhurft 
flofpital }  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  increafed ;  having 
fceen,  frpm  the  f8th  of  July  to  the  31ft  of  December  1801  (the 
time  of  Dr  Jackfon*s  fuperintendance),  in  die  proportion  of  i 
V^  '5i  5  'while,  from  the  ift  of  January  to  the  joth  April  i9o2, 
it  was  no  lefs  that!  i  in  9«  l^^is  difference,  however,  may  have 
been  owing  to  accidental  circumftance^^  and  cannot  be  regar^edr 

Sattributal)le  to  negleft  or  improper  management  on  the  part  of 
e  phyflcians,  to  yrhom  the  care  of  the  fi,<?Jc  was  entnifted  after 
Di;  Jaocfou's  demiflloB. 

So  far  ye  (hink  the  author's  vindication  of  himfelf  plaufible.. 
|hto  the  m/erits,  however,  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  apology,  wq 
^jre  not  prepared  to  eiUer  very  fully,  as  the  documents  with  which^ 
he  has  fumilh jd  us,  are  too  Ican^y  aijd  iim>erfb£^  to  en,abljQ  i|s  to, 
lbi:m  aay  decided  opinion  \tjith  re^jrd  t<^  t;no  ju(lnfife  oj^  hU  caufe. 
th^  fpecimens,  howi^ver,  ^v^hich  %  1^^  g^ve^  us  o£  las.  pi;^faic^ 
in  the'  courfe  of  the  *  Remarks, '  and  which  he  has  develop^  af 
i^H  length  ia  thq  App^ntfisp  call  for  tfe^  feyei:^  cwfuflBii  ?nd 
feeift  to  juftiCy  mo(l  completely  tb^  condu^  of  me  ^pdipa^  $pac4 
towards  Di;  Jackfon.  l^q  asr^e  with  ik%  la(;e  pr  H^Lai^i;!,  (;l;^ 
vrhon^  the  author  £^ms  t^o  h^v^  }jqd  ^  x^^xf  u^jfiil  aotif^x)  ^ 
4epre^tiQg  *  the  h9frid  fyft w  of  de5ietii(9r>  j '  and  we  pcrujfed,  with, 
iio,  fmall  d^ree  of  te^$c  apj^i^y,  t{i^  ^Ro^ipt  jpvjBi^  by  J)x  J^c^n 
tsiq^pi,  ^  pajtient  in  thq  fidl  ftagf^  of  tj^phuS;  f^^Cf  whpoi  hp  ble4 
a|;  owe  ts> ^^ji^onm^y  apd  wb^  Vf^^^  o\  if^  4aj|^  a&« 


fte  plentifid  fife  of  opium,  hbt  and  nourHhrng  drinks,  &c.  wis 
iMe  to  return  to  his  duty  I  This  inftance  of  boH  and  unpriii- 
emied  proceeding,  whidi  is  cited  by  the  author  with  fo  tntic^ 
tnumph,  may  fenre  to  erince  the  great  powers  of  nature,  btit 
can  nerer  form  the  criterion  of  rational  pfaftice  or  true  pwtfef- 
fional  iksll.  Similar  coniiderarions  would  lead  us  to  difapprore 
of  Dr  Jackfon's  treatment  of  patients  in  a  conralefcent  ftate. 
Imbued  with  all  the  prqudices  of  the  humoral  pathologiils,  he 
roundly  afferts  that  rdapfe  is  the  general  confequence  of  reple- 
tion. Although  we  fhoidd  be  far  from  recommending  the  prac- 
tice of  gorging  patients  during  l^ecovety  from  difeafe,  of  forcing 
them  to  eat  agamft  their  inclination,  or  allowing  them,  perhaps 
to  indulge  fo  much  in  the  ufe  of  ftimuiating  drinks  as  they  are 
often  inclined  5  yet  nothing,  furely,  can  be  more  injurious,  than 
to  ftint  d>nTalercents  in  their  allowance  of  generous  diet,  which^ 
when  fredy  exhibited,  fo  manifeftly  tends  to  aid  and  accelerate 
Aeir  progrefs  towards  recorery.  So  Rttle  do  we  imagine  relapfe 
to  be  the  confequence  of  repletion,  that  we  believe  it  procec^ls, 
in  many  cafrt,  from  a  contrary  caufe  5  as  muft  be  well  Knolum  to 
Aofe  whofe  profeffional  avocations  have  afforded  them  the  means 
of  knowing  the  health,  and  witneffing  the  rtiode  of  living,  of  the 
fewer  claiTes  of  fociety,  among  whom,  chill  penury,  and  its  coii- 
fequent  inconveniences,  are  generally  reckoned  among  the  moft 
common  caufes  of  the  diforders  to  which  they  ate  fo  frequently 
liable. 

The  Appendix  (to  which  we  fliafl  now  direft  ouf  attention) 
occupies  about  one  half  of  the  volume,  and  adds  one  to  the  nu- 
merous inftances  we  already  poffefs  of  the  futility  of  medical 
theories  when  founded  on  no  juft  or  rational  drUa^  but  when 
merely  the  offspring  of  erroneous  deduftion  or  difeafed  imagina- 
tion.— A  predileftion  for  vague  and  frivolous  hypotheCs  has  long 
been  deemed  the  opprobrium  tnedicorum ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  exa- 
mine the  hiftory  of  medicine  from  its  firft  origin  down  to  the 
prefent  time,  we  fhall  behold  Kttle  elfe  than  a  fucceffion  of  fan- 
ciful fyftems,  founded  on  a  few  fcattered  obfervations,  and  ere£l- 
ed,  it  would  often  appear,  only  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  their  pro- 
jeQors,  and  which  have  ferved  little  otner  purpoie  than  to  per- 
petuate the  folly  and  abfurdify  of  the  times  which  gave  them 
pirth.  The  difierent  fymptoms  of  difeafe  have  been  confounded, 
and  its  different  ftages  blended  together  j  the  variety  of  the  pri- 
mary and  fecondary  aflion  of  remedies  has  been  overlooked  j  and 
n  few  inftthted  fa^s  have  beeif  grafped  at,  as  fufficient  to  explain 
ill  the  phenomena  of  animated  nature.  In  this  country,  how- 
erer,  where  phyfical  fcience  has,  of  late,  made  fuch  rapid  ad- 
titt^es;  phyficians  now  appear  to  ha^e  run  into  the  oppofite  ex* 
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tteme  ;  and,  from  their  anxiety  to  avoid  thofe  fatal  errors  of 
foning  and  praftice,  to  which  the  fpeci|lations  of  too  many  med^ 
cal  theorifts  have  given  birth,  have  rejcfted  with  difdain,  and 
without  difcrimjnation,  all  attempts  to  generalize  and  improve  thp 
principles  of  medic«il  fcience.     Hence  has  arifen  an  opinion,  that 
all  theory  in  medicine  vjras  ufelefs,  or,  at  leaft,  of  little  momlent  in 
a  praftical  point  of  view  ;  and  that  eKperience  was  the  only  guid^ 
in  whicli  a  prudent  phyfician  would  confide.     This  opinion  'w^ 
hold  to  be  equally  ill-founded  and  dangerous ;  for,  whatever  dif- 
ference may  ea^ift  between  the  flow  dedu£Hons  of  experience  and 
the  more  prompt  conclufwns  of  a  theorifing  mind,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  that  all  legitimate  generalifation  muil  reft  on  the 
firm  bafis  of  obfervation  and  experiment.     However  much^  the% 
we  may  reprobate  the  hafty  aflUmption  of  thofe  puerile  hypothefe^ 
to  which  we  are  fo  often  referred  for  proofs  of  the  inutility  <rf 
theories  in  medicine,  and  which*  when  applied  to  practice)  may 
undoubtedly  proye  the  fources  of  pernicious  error,  we  muft,  on 
the  other  hand,  allow,  that  a  fair  and  cautious  indu£lion  of  ge- 
'  neral  principles  may  be  of  the  higheft  utility  in  medical  refearch, 
^nd,  by  facilitating  the  acquifition  of  neceflary  knowledge,  'wiU 
give  us  a  more  ready  and  certain  command  over  it  when  obtained, 
and  enable  us  to  accommodate  our  pradlical  condu£^  to  the  dif- 
ferent unforefeen  occurrences  that  are  conftantly  obtruded  wpon 
us  in  the  exercife  of  our  profefHon.     Till,  however,  the  rules  of 
the  Induftive  phiiofophy  be  more  fully  underitood  and  pra^ifcd 
by  phyficians ;  till  the  fcience  of  phyfiolqgy  be  imprpved,   and 
the  fyftem  of  medical  education  reforn^ed,  we  defpair  of  feeing 
any  extenfive  and  fuccefsful  adoption  of  gener.il  principles  in  me- 
dicine 5  for  it  cannot  be  expefled,  that  mankind  will  ever  be  lefl 
to  acknowledge  their  importance,  till  they  become  acquainted  with 
all  die  circunillances  neceflary  for  their  induftion  and  application^ 
One  other  caufe,  which  is,  in  fome  meafure,  conne£led  'with 
the  former,   and  which  powerfully  retards  the  advancement  of 
medical  knowledge,  defcrves  to  be  fpecified,  viz.  the  vague  and 
undetermined  ufe  of  language,  and  the  improper  application  q^ 
terms,  borrowed  from  other  fciences,  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  animal  economy  in  the  various  dates  of  health  and  difeafe. 
Thus,  the  language  of  chemiftry,  of  mechanics,  of  morals,  and 
pf  metaphyfics,  has  been  fucceflively  adopted  in  medicine,  with- 
out much  regard  to  die  propriety  of  die  innovation,  and  Math  ftiU 
Icfs  concern  for  the  honour  of  d^e  profefliqu,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  mankind.     The  author  pf  the  prefent  work,  however, 
Tiot  content  with  retracing  many  of  the  errors  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
h:is  advanced  a  (Icp  beyond  them,  and,  by  a  free  and  prpmifcu- 
"ous  ufe  of  thofe  technical  terms  with  which  he  was  moll  famj- 
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Ijarhr-acquaintedy  has  framed  a  phrafeology  to  defcxibe  the  aflions* 
of  the  lirag  fyftem,  which,  in  ridiculous  abfurdity,  far  eclipfes  all 
former  attempts  of  a  (imilar  defcrijption,  and  bids  defiance,  i\i  ex-* 
traragancy,   to  the  rhapfodies  of  Paracelfus,  or  the  reveries  of 
die  enthufiaft  Van  Helmont.      Of  this  jumble  of  theories,  this 
mixture  of  languages  and  cdnfufion  of  tongues,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  any  regular  and  precife  account ;  for,  m  it,  arts  and  fciences 
dance  together  in  *  yarious  circles  of  movement, '  without  any 
proper  tim.e^  place,  or  meafure,   fo  as,  at  laft,  to  produce  the 
molt  confufed^  chaotic  mais.     A  few  extrafts,  perhaps,  may  ac-^ 
compliih  what  no  analyfis  is  adequate  to,  and  ferve  to  give  our. 
readers  fome  diftant  idea  of  this  curious  jargon,  which  we  hope 
will  long  remain  unique. 

When  detailing  the  phenoipena  of  febrile  difeafes,  Dr  JackfonV 
favourite  expreffions  feem  to  be  borrowed  fron;!  the  language  of 
profody,and  through  the  whole  of  his  A|ipentlix  our  ears  are 


condition  iufeparable  from  a  living  animal  body  v  as  tlie  integrity, 
of  the  order  and  force  of  ^t  rhythm  is  the  index  of  health.* 
But  as  moT€ment  is  an  expreilion  of  the  prefetice  of  life,  and- 
rhythmical  oiov^ment  3(9  expreftpn  :of  health ;  fo,  the  mode  of 
healtli  is  liable  io  t>^  perverted,  the  inotions  of  the  machine  to  be 
eren  finally' anrefted  or  annulled.'  (p.  188.)  Sometimes  he  at: 
fumes,  the  fidrs  of  a  dancing-mafter  ^  and  informs  us,  that,  ^  in 
beahh,  a  variety  of  operations  are  carried  on  in  various  circles  of 
movement,-  under  different  figures  or  forms  of  adi<3n, '  \266.)i 
and  that  *  a  change  in  the  rhythm  of  movement  is  the  firft  v?- 
fible  ftep  of  a£tion,  or  even  fuppofable  ftep  of  adion,  arifinjf' 
from  the  operation  of  the  caufes  of  fever,'  (191).*  Then  he 
plays  the  part  of  a  teacher  of  mufic ;  and,  comparing  the  hu- 
man bodv  to  the  inftruments  of  his  profeffion,  defcribes  *  the' 
fcale  of  health, '  *  the  key  of  movement  \  *  and  fliews  us,  that 
the  movement  of  health,  *  though  various,  is  in  unifon  in  the 
parts  and  in  the  whole ; '  but  that  *  the  modes  in  the  fcale  of 
perverted  rhythm,  or  difeafed  aftion,  appear  to  be  various,  and 
the  meafure  of  the  movement  is  different.  In  fome  it  is  rapid,  in 
others  it  is  flow  *  (206.);  and  *  that  means,  which  tune  to  harmony 
in  one  cafe,  loofen  the  cords  of  life  in  another. '  Now  he  takesf 
up  the  tools  of  the  joiner,  and  frames  debility  into  *  the  primary 
hinge  of  a£lion  in  febrile  difeafes'    (190.),    and   bleeding    into 

•  the  cardinal  hinge  of  medical  means '  (23 1.)  5  or  he  borrows  the 
bruih  and  pallet  of  the  painter,  to  pourtray  *  the  various  (hades, ' 

*  the  variety  of  configuration,*    and    *  the  outlines  of  general 
(harafter^  *  of  difeafe.    Again^  he  reforts  to  the  terms  of  mili- 
tary 
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nxj  art,  obfcrvtng,  that  *  prcrioiw  to  rcftoring  ftc  natural  ludr- 
inony  <^  movement,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  arreft  the  Irr egtdar 
CDurfe  of  the  exifting  motions  in  order  to  bring  back,  wiA 
greater  facilitj  and  certainty,  the  form  of  the  rhythm  which  ha$ 
been  loft  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  often  neceflary  to  cade  a 
military  column  to  halt,  when  moring  incorre&ly,  fo  that  it  mar 
more  eafily  lay  hold  of  the  regular  cadence  of  the  ftep  *  (2^0);  An4 
finally,  to  crown  this  climax  of  abfurdity,  he  calls  to  his  aid  the 
fcience  of  the  bombardier,  talks  of  the  *  explofions*  of  the  ex- 
dtability  of  the  fyftem,  and  afliires  us,  that  in  vitiated  atmof- 
plieres  *  febrile  motions  do  not  ordinarily  explode  widi  force,  * 
(199.) ;  and  that  •  there  is  evidently  a  point  of  explofive  revolu- 
tion ia  the  animal  machine,  conneded  with  time ;  but  not  con- 
tteAed  with  it  by  a  fixed  and  invariable  law»  as  meafored  by  the 
artificial  hour  *  (331)* 

One  pafiage  more  we  (haU  take  the  liberty  of  fubjoinkig,  at 
dfbrding  a  fpectmen  of  the  audior's  happy  talent  for  fine  writing^ 
and  eleeant  illuftration. 

*  If  me  ^parent  debility  cf  fevers  be  a  proper  Qiecific  aftion,  vA 
not  the  exprdfi^  of  the  eife^  of  a  preceding  operation,  vh^  the  per- 
verted or  diftmbcd  rhythm  of  moTementy  the  event  is  totally  itiez- 
{Hcabk.  Without  fupcmatund  aid>  the  machine  nraft  reft  fer  eter  \ 
m  d^)ility  ftaodi  hert  like  a  cart  before  the  horie.  In  tliit  pofidon 
soft  the  w  miduatrm  natura^  IiIm  a  fiory  queen,  t»  put  the  wheel 
in  modon.  The  w  imtdtcmrin  naiharM  it  m  loeft  term  \  but  it  is  fop 
pafed  to  c^nfift  in  a  power  given  to  the  anininl  madime,  sot  explicable 
By  the  common  laws  pf  its  mechaniim,  tio  raife  efforts  to  combit  the 
%d]oa  of  the  cauies  of  di&afet»  and  to  avert  their  deftra^ve  tendracy* 
It  is  thus  a  fpecies  of  provifionol  power  \  ai¥l,  as  fiich#  proceedi^f 
fiom  wifdom  which  cannot  err,  it  canngi  be  fup^fcd  to  be  otherwifii 
Chan  peHe£i. '    p,  204.  5. 

The  varieties  and  cauies  of  fever  naturally  arreft  our  audior*! 
attention.  With  fingubr  infelicity  of  language,  he  terms  epkiemk 
difeafe,  when  it  aflumes  a  malignant  fbrm^  '  a  manrnfoBuri  from 
Nature's  ftorehoufe ; '  and  conjodures,  that '  when  widely  extend* 
cd,  it  nuift  be  fuppofed  to  depen4  upon  fome  hidden  derangement 
in  the  materials  of  the  earth,^^-on  a  movement  of  p^s  into  new 
Conta£i,  ^YUJg  out  a  new  or  unufual  prpdu^ '  (?2i.)  The  ope« 
tation  of  contagion  he  deems  to  be  of  a  ftimulant  ]iature,i  ^  kio& 
€ning>  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  ^e  hinges  of  orcnnization.* 
».  225.)  And  here  we  find  another  mftance  of  we  want  of 
rftematic  reafoning  among  phyficiansi  who  argue  not  from 
L&s,  but  from,  the  chimeras  of  their  own  imaginationa }  andi 
without  taking  the  pains  to  examine  whether  the  phenonett  iU 
|iveftion  accord  with  tbeif  dciCcriptioo,  refer  th^mt  indifciamipste* 
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iy  to  a  Syftem,  askable,  without  dcmbti  for  die  fiihpttcity  of 
its  foundaiioni  but  deficient  U>  an  extreme  in  the  ere&ion  and 
ammgenient  of  the  fuperfbniAure. 

Asicmg  the  remedies  MFhich  Dr  lackfon  recommends  f^  re- 
ftorif^g  *  the  natural  rhythm  of  movement, '  are  venefeftion, 
Miing)  and  geftation.  Reafonine  from  the  weU  known  con- 
lequences  of  bleeding  m  cafes  of  ebftruded  circulation,  Dr  Jack^ 
fen,  with  ajei  iinparaHeled  degree  of  temerity,  ha$  inferred,  that 
thef«  were  the  general  tSe&$  of  the  remedy ;  and,  becatife  the 
pidfe  was,  in  IbiM  cafes^  remarkably  ftrengthened  by  evacua«> 
tion,  conduddd,  that  *  ita  efieds  are  ftimulative.  * — *  The  idea, 
tlut  abftradioR  is  diredly  and  unqualifiedly  debilitating,  and  ad* 
(iitie&the  contraryi  could  only  hare  arifen  at  the  table  of  the 
finft.  From  dience  it  has  borrowed  all  its  illuftrations. ' 
(]p»  235.  6.)  And  tn  fupport  of  his  reafbning,  he,  with  much 
iag3citT  remarks,  *  The  abftradiion  of  blood,  by  its  exprefe  ef- 
Mki  mminiihes  the  quantity  of  a  body  to  be  mored  ;  and  there- 
by increafes  the  po[wer  of  the  mover :  It  thus  facilitates  mo^ 
tion.*  (p,  237.)  But  can  the  Doftor  be  fo  ignorant  of  the 
bws  of  the  animal  economy,  as  not  to  knowj  that  the  ftimuhiS  * 
which  esckes  the  heart  and  blood  iiefl^ls  to  proper  aAion,  is  the 
ftry  fubftance  which  he  aMlraAs^  in  order  to  roufe  their  en^ 
ei|^*,  and  although  its  removal  certainly  fsioilitates  the  due 
Mformance  of  the  fundions  of  the  vafcidar  (yftem,  when  it 
ibfras  congeftions  kiear  to  the  centre  of  the  ctrculation^  yet  this 
cftft  is  to  bo  explaiAed  in  a  much  more  fimple  way  ?  ovt  this 
ii^Mafeed  adberent  to  the  fyftem  of  pktkara^  reaions  where  he 
ftioald  have  oMerved ;  perverts  the  moft  obvious  fa£Vs,  in  order 
^  fiAjeft  them  to  his  own  erroneous  theory ;  and  boldly  recom- 
mends  his  rarfh  pernicious  pradice  to  eeneral  and  almoft  unlimited 
Mioption.  W«  know  not  in  what  circle  the  movements  of  Dr 
Jacubn's  ideas  are  performed,  but  we  truft  diat  *  fbme  remedy 
eziAs  in  Nature's  ftorehoufe*  for  the  cure  of  ftxch  miftaken 
judgement,  and  (ot  warding  off  the  fatal  efie^ls  that  would  en* 
foe,  were  his  opinions  univemlly  received,  and  his  example  uni- 
vevfally  followed* 

In  hia  obfervations  on  die  ufe  of  the  cold  and  vrarm  aAi- 
fiocv  in  ferer,  Dr  Jachfon,  with  femiments  of  envy,  and  a  fpirit 
ef  ilUberality  which  we  cannot  fufficiently  deprecate,  endeavours 
to  detRiob  nrom  fhe  well-earned  reputation  of  Dr  Currie,  and 
axrogates  to  htmfelf  the  merit  of  having  employed  this  efEcacious 
Itmedy  as  early  as  the  year  1774,  although,  he  allows,  '  the  cUf- 
cover^s  anf  not  of  this  age  or  country. '  Let  Dr  Jackfon,  how- 
««tr,  renember,  that,  according  to  his  own  ingenuous  confeiGon, 
^  went  out  to^  Jiunaica  in  17741  ^  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and 
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\trith  only  a  fmAll  (hare  of  profeflk)nal  information  ; '  and  that  it 
was  not  till  1778,  when  he  firft  vifited  America,  in  the  capacity  of 
affilbiiit-furgeon,  that  *  fome  dawnings  of  fcience  *  began  to  arife 
in  his  mind.  If  he  employed  the  cold  afRifion  fo  early  as  he 
preteiids,  the  details  of  its  efFefts  do  not,  in  jjjl  probability,  re- 
dound very  much  to  his  credit;  and  thefe  he  has  accordinply 
very  prudently  fuppreffed.  We  know  not  what  fpeciiic  meaning 
Dr  Jackfon  attaches  to  the  words  *  poptdar  manner^  in  which,* 
he  fays,  *  the  fubjeii  has  been  treated  by  Dr  Currie  of  Liver- 
pool 'j '  but  we  are  acquainted  with  no  book,  in  the  whole  range 
of  medical  literature,  which  combines,  in  a  more  eminent  de- 
gree, foundnefs  of  argiunent  with  accuracy  of  obfervation  and 
elegance  of  compofition,  than  Dr  Currie's  *  Medical  Reports  *— 
a  work,  which  we  may  fafely  recommend,  with  the  precept  *  iw- 
tutfia  verfate  manuy  v^rfaU  aiurna, '  to  all  future  medical  writers 
and  inquirers.  / 

Were  tW^  the  proper  place,  we  might  animadvert  at  fome  length 
on  that  invidious  rage,  which  has  lea  fo  many  modem  authors  to 
exalt  the  ancients  at  the  expence  of  tlieir  own  more  deferring 
contemporaries.  We  doubt  not,  that  fome  obfcure  hints  of  the 
mod  remarkable  difcoveries,  which  mankind  have  hitherto  cf- 
fefted,  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  either  by 
dxieO:  inference,  or  by  implication ;  but  the  authority  of  anti- 

?[uity  has  long  enough  retarde<l  the  improvement  of  fcience  j  and 
urcly  the  moderns  ought  to  have  their  due,  who  have  perfefted 
the  half-formed  arts  of  their  predecefTors,  and  reduced  to  a  more 
rational  fyftem  their  crude  and  indigefted  informarion.  It  is  not 
for  the  merit  of  the  invention  of  the  affufion  of  water  in  fever, 
that  we  commend  Dr  Currie,  but  for  the  excellent  rules,  ^hich 
he  has  laid  down  for  its  application,  by  which  means  a  powerful 
remedy  becomes  the  moil  effe£lual  metliod  of  cure,  wliile,  in 
unikiliul  hands,  it  would  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

But  the  fad  is,  that  tlie  credit  of  the  invention  was  never 
claimed  by  Dr  Currie,  .or  by  Dr  Wright,  who  preceded  him  in 
Its  ufe,  and  to  whom  the  former  has  fully  acknowledged  his  ob- 
ligations. It  was  ufed  by  the  latter  gentleman  in  his  own  cafe, 
during  his  pafTage  from  the  Weft  Jjndies  in  the  year  1777 ;  a^^^ 
an  account  of  his  cure  was  publifhed  by  himfelf  in  the  year  178^ 
at  leaft,  five  years  prior  to  tlie  appearance  of  Dr  Jackfon's  firft  pub- 
lication on  fever.  Both  thefe  writers  (Dr  Currie  and  Dr  Wrigbt) 
have  exprcfsly  ftated,  that  the  employment  of  cold  water  in  fe- 
ver was  no  new  improvement  of  practice,  but  merely  the  revivaj 
of  an  ancient  cuftom ;  and  in  fupport  of  this  aiTertion,  they  have 
cited  the  works  of  many  ancient  and  modem  authors.  Thefe 
and  other    confideraUons  render  to  us  fufpicious    the   account 
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whu:}i  Dr  J^ckfdn  has  given  of  his  own  ptadke  and  fuc(^(s  with 
this  remedy.  One  circumftance  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that, 
amonf^  the  firft  modem  adopters  of  the  affiiGon  in  fever,  Dr  Jack-t 
fon  hsiS  (with  no  flight  geographical  inaccuracy.)  mentioned  De 
Halm  as  having  ufed  it  at  H  arjatv  in  1737.  Now,  Dr  de  Hahn 
is  particularifed  by  Dr  Wri^it,  as  the  employer  of  this  remedy, 
^BreJIau^^  in  his  EfTay  publilhed  in  the  year  1786,  to  whioi 
Dt  Jackfon  has  ma^  no  reference,  although  he  could  not  be,  or 
ought  not  to  have  been,  ignorant  of  its  publication. 

If,  however,  by  any  accident,  it  ihould  happen  that  thefe  two 
r^peclable  writers  entered  the  lifts  with  Dr  Jackfon,  we  are 
convinced,  that  they  would  foon  yield  to  him  all  the  afTumed 
merit  of  the  pra£lice,  as  he  employs  it.  Inftead  of  accounting 
for  its  operation  on  known  and  rational  principles,  he  explains  it 
by  abfurd  illuftration,  and  in  his  uncouth  phrafeology.  Inilead 
gt  deducing  from  experience  the  laws  of  its  adoption  and  regu*t 
htion,  he  recommends  it  at  random,  and  in  cafes,  where  it  mutt 
prove  the  harbinger  of  death,  rather  than  the  reftorer  of  health. 
How  much  inforfnation,  for  inflance,  do  we  receive  from  the 
remark,  that  *  bathing,  like  every  other  power  in  nature,  afts 
upon  the  excitability  of  organifm,  and  produces,  more  obvioully 
than  mod  others,  an  effe£l  upon  organic  movement ! '  (p.  269.) 
What  depth  of  fcience  do  not  the  following  refle£lions  betray ! 

*  A  thermometer  only  meafures  abfolute  quantity ;  it  gives  no  infor-* 
mation  on  the  fubje<^  of  quaJity,  whether  of  the  kmd  confillent 
with  life,  or  of  the  kind  which  indicates  the  prefence  of  a  procefa 
leading  to  diforganization  and  deilru<ilion|*  (p.  273.)  How  abfurd 
the  vttlgftr  -idea,  that  cold-bathing  produces  an  aWtraftion  of  ca- 
loric !  But  when  Dr  Jackfon  informs  us,  that  it  aSs,  *  by  reftor- 
ing  the  natural  rhythm  of  movement  in  the  organic  ftruwure,  by 
the  force  of  a  new  flimulus,  it  preferves  a  confiftent,  intelHj:;ible, 
Ihd  dear  explanation  throughout. '  (p.  276.)  After  fuch  ohfer- 
vations  as  thefe,  we  were  not  much  ftirprifed  to  find  the  principles 
which  guided  the  author  in  the  ufe  of  this  remedy,  undtc  ilive 
and  contradidory,  or  t6  learn  that,  in  his  hands,  it  had  fome- 
times  proved  unluccefsful.  To  prepare  his  patients  for  the  cold- 
bath,  ne  vomits,  purges,   and  bleeds  profuiely   (fo  as  to  place 

*  the  'whole  moving  powers  upon  a  ticklijh  balance  * ),  employs  the 
water  as  near  the  nreezing  pomt  as  ^oflible,  in  the  lateft'ftages  of 
the  difeafe,  however  cold  the  Ocin,  or  however  debilitated  the 
parient! 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Appendix,  the  author  lays  claim  to  the 
merit  of  having  firft  introduced  a  new*  remedy  in  fever,  from 

which,' 
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cidcating  tb^  pureil,  princtples  of  moraHtyy  and  in  prepatfii^  menfiv 
heaven  by  reudernig  them  vktuouf  on  earth;  you  will 'find  that  doe 
principal  objed  of  the  Gofpel  ia  to  reilore  that  iQiage  of  God  which 
had  been  defaced  in  the  foul  of  man  ;  to  renew  that  punty  of  heart  and 
rectitude  of  coududl  of  which  the  worid  had  lod  even  the  conception) 
.and  neitlier  Pagan  philofophers,  nor  Jewiih  prophets^  had  ever  been  able 
to  produce  the  refemblance  among  their  difciples. 

*  Tliis  very  confidcration,  however,  mufl  conftantly  remind  us  of  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  doiftrines  peculiar  to  Cbriftianity,  and  of  die 
diftin^iive  and  appropriate  character  of  its  precepts.  When  we  refled 
"that,  for  our  guilty  race,  the  chief  point  is,  not  merely  to  be  informed^ 
but  alfo  to  be  ftived^  how  fruitlefs,  how  vain,  how  devoid  of  comfort, 
are  the  moft  in^enimts  and  aqcurate  refearches  into  the  nature  and  at- 
tributes of  the  hupreme  Being,  and  the  relation  which  man  bears  to  hit 
Creator,  unlefs  they  be  accompanied  with  the  pofitlve  affurance  of  par- 
don, and  rellored  favour !  How  ufclefs,  how  mortifying  are  the  moft 
•beautiful  precept*  of  morality,  attended  with  the  refleSion  that  they 
tmly  eftabhih  our  guilt  and  degradation  !  When  we  tremble  to  look  to 
eternity,  bow  dihnal  is  tlie  certainty  of  a  future  ftate !  Ttaofe  vary 
informations  aiid  rules  of  life  which,  to  creatures  either  ionocenty  or  re- 
conciled to  their  oiTended  Creator,  are  produ^ve  of  comfort  and  com- 
|>lacency,  become,  to  thofe  who  feel  themfelves  in  a  (late  of  condemiia^ 
tion,  fubje^ls  of  avcrfion  and  terror.  Is  not  the  criminal  more  alarmed, 
when  he  is  informed  of  the  fpecific  fandtions  of  the  law  which  he  hai 
violated,  and  of  the  juil  and  fteady  charadler  of  the  Judge  by  whom  he 
muil  be  condemned  \* 

llie  duties  of  morality,  enforced  by  the  peculiar  doftrines  of 
the  Gofpel,  ought  certainly  to  be  regarded  by  the  Chilftian  di- 
vine as  entitled  to  occupy  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  public 
jdifcourfes.  We  have  been  furprifed  at  the  fenfelefs  cry,  which 
has  fometimes  been  n.Iftd  aguinll  preschiug  the  duties  of  mora- 
lity, as  if  morality  were  fonietamg  oppofed  to  thfe  Gofpel  of 
Cnrill.  The  Scriptures  allliredly  contain  a  fyllcm  of  the  pureft 
morality,  and  no  preacher  difcliarges  his  duty  who  negle^s  to 
enfovce  it.  At  the  fame  time,  we  equnlly  agree  with  our  author 
•in  the  importance  of  the  dotlrines  peculiar  to  Chrittianity.  While 
it  is  of  great  moment  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  morality,  they 
ought  always  to  be  inculcated  on  CJuIiUan  principles.  A  Chriftian 
preacher  fliould  never  conceal  the  peculiarities  of  Chriftianity, 
nor,  in  teaching  men  their  dut]^,  fhould  he  neglet^  the  motives^ 
which  his  religion  fo  aipply  furnilhcSk  The  difierencc  between  a 
pinifter  of  Chrift  and  a  difciple  of  Socrates,  would  not,  in  many, 
cafes,  be  fo  great  in  the  conducl  which  they  would  tecommend,  ai 
in  the  motives  whith  they  would  fuggeft  :  here  indeed  the  Chriftian 
has  infinitely  the  advantage,  and  he  ought  to  avail  lumfelf  of  it.  , 

The  fecond  and  third  fermons  are  on  '  the  love.of  God, '  and- 
the  joy  and  peace  which  refult  from  believing  and  praiCtifing  the 
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Gofpel.  TTiefe  two  difcoorfes  illuftrate '  forte  of  tlie  affeflion^ 
which  religion  commands  us  to  cherilh ;  and  we  are  pleafed  to 
fee  a  preacher  of  found  judgement  engage  in  the  difcuflion  Ot 
topics  which  have  been  fo  often  perverted  by  the  unflcilful.  While 
judicious  and  acute  men  have  fometimes  explained  the  do£lrinesi 
and  often  inculcated  the  duties  of  religion,  it  has  been  left,  too 
generally,  to  enthufiafts  to  defcribe  religious  afFeftions  and  feel- 
ings. Few  thiQgS)  we  believe,  have  tended  more  to  the  general  diP 
credit  of  religion,  than  that  men  of  fouiKi  underftandtngs  (hould 
fo  often  appear  to  difcard  all  feeling  from  their  fyftem  %  and  (hould 
have  left  it  to  be  aiTumed  as  the  peculiar  property,  and  diftinguifh-^ 
ing  chara£teri{lic  of  bigotted  or  defigning  men.  When  almoft  all 
the  popular  topics,  and  all  the  warmtli  and  activity  are  found  on 
one  hand,  and  dry  difcuflion  conduced  vnth  a  coolnefs,  eafily 
rotHaken  for  indifference,  on  the  other,  is  it  furpri^fing  that  thef 
multitude  (hould  flock  to  the  fanatics  and  enthufiafts  ?  The  ene^ 
mies  of  religion,  befides,  avail  themfelves  of  this  circumftance  i 
they  impute  the  irregularities  of  fuch  men  to  reKgion  itfelf,  and 
allege  the  coolnefs  of  others  as  a  proof  of  inlincerity.  If  rational 
preachers  would  infufe  a  little  more  fpirit  into  their  difcourfes,  and 
not  treat  their  hearers  quite  fo  hiuch  as  if  they  were  beings  of  pure 
intelleft,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  would  be  fewer  en- 
thufiafts. Extremes  produce  extremes  5  immoderate  zeal  has  led 
to  indifference ;  and  indiiTerence  has  increafed  the  zeal  with  which 
U  is  contrafted.  The  fanaticifm  which,  at  one  time,  prevailed  in 
England,  led  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  m  that  country  into  a  ftudied 
coolnefs,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  indifference  \  and  their 
coolnefs,  in  its  turn,  occafioned  the  unmeaning  rant  of  the  nuxiern 
Methodifts,  There  is  fome  reafon  to  apprehend  that  fimilar  caufet 
nuy  produce  fimilar  effe£ts  in  our  own  part  of  tlie  ifland,  where  the 
people  are  not  naturally  inclined  to  any  ^reat  excefs  of  devotional 
ardour. 

ReKgion  has  fometimes  been  represented  as  unfavourable  to  the 
enioyroent  of  life :  in  the  following  paffagos,  thie  fentiment  js 
refuted,  and  the  fuperior  excellence  of  religious  joy  maintained^ 
with  much  juftnefs,  and  with  much  eloquence. 

'  So  far  is  an  imphcit  conformity  to  the  dilates  of  our  religion  froni 
being  incoofiflent  with  a  proper  care  of  worldly  concerns,  that,  \£  we 
bad  no  higher  aim  in  view  than  merely  to  promote,  or  to  iecure,  our 
temporal  interefts,  we  could  harcHy  purfue  a  fafer  and  more  certain 
cour(e,  than  a  fcrupulous  obfervance  of  the  rules  preCcribed  by  Chriftit* 
lut J,  for  condu^ng  us  to  future  happioefs.  To  incteafe  or  to  preferve 
a  fortune,  what  better  means  qoudd  we  employ,  tlian  Chriftian  diligence 
and  honefty  I  To  rife  to  preferment  and  honour,  what  fo  efEcacious 
tt  that  faflex3>Ie  inteffri^y^  that  cheerful  and  read^  fubmiffion  to  lawful 
fupnimq,^^tlaf  affable  conAfcckfion  to  iofenors,  thut  meck'nefa  and 
'vbV.'ir,  !to.  7.  N  complaifaQcc 
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cQcnplaifimce  towards  all*  which  the  Gofpel  enjoins  ?  To  enfure  good 
willy  to  maintain  a  chara^er,  to  acquire  reputation,  could  we  adopt  a 
better  plan,  than  to  cultivate  Chriflian  prudence  and  fortitude,  joined 
with  Chriilian  redlitude  and  charity  ;  or,  as  our  Saviour  beautifully  and 
emphatically  exprefles  it,  than  to  be  tvife  at  ferpents^  and  harmUJs  at 
doves  ?  In  fine,  if  our  fole  objedl  were  to  preferve  health,  to  prolong 
life,  or  even  to  give  a  true  relifh  to  fenfual  enjoyment,  could  we  follow 
any  better  courle,  than  to  praftife  Chriftian  a&vity  in  bufinefs,  in  con- 
jundHon  viith  Chriftian  moderation  and  temperance  ?  *— *  Thefe  are  joya 
pure  and  fubftantial,  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  the  rational  nature,  inde- 
pendent of  our  brutal  part.  Thefe  can  never  be  carried  to  excefs,  never 
fiioceeded  by  corroding  reflediion.  Pkaiing  once,  they  pleafe  and  de- 
light us  lor  ever.  Tliofe,  neither  birth,  nor  external  events,  nor  the 
dtipofitions  of  men,  nor  difeafe,  nor  age,  can  affed.  They  attend  us  in 
ibciety,  and  fbrfake  us  not  in  folitude.  When  enemies  perfecote  us» 
they  infpirc  us  with  coUrage,  and  end^e  us  with  ftrength.  When  falfe 
friends  abandon  us,  they  remain.  They  folace  adverlity,  and  enhance 
and  adorn  profperous  circumftances.  They  hghten  the  burdens  of  life, 
and  difarm  death  of  his  terrors  !  Compared  with  thefe,  affluence  is 
poor,  grandeur  is  contemptible,  fenfual  pleafure  is  difguiUng.  Exter- 
nal pircumftances  are  appropriated  to  no^  inherent  digmty  of  chara6ler, 
and  are  often  the  means  of  debafing  it.  But  religious  and  moral  enjoy- 
ments are  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  \\'ife  and  good,  who  arc  not  ex- 
cluded from  their  fhare  of  worldly  pofleilions,  and  can  enjoy  them  with 
the  higheft  rellfli.  Still,  fhould  thefe  be  ^vithheld,  fupported  by  their 
internal  rcfources,  by  confcious  integrity,  by  the  exhilarating  fenfe  of 
the  Divine  favour,  and  by  the  glorious  profpeA  of  a  bleffed  immorta- 
lity,  the  piouily  wife  mult,  even  in  adverfity  and  afBiftion,  be  poffefled 
of  a  more  abundant  ftore  of  happinefs  than  can  belong  to  the  impious 
and  the  wicked,  placed  on  the  fummit  of  power,  baflcing  in  the  fun- 
(hine  of  profperity,  and  refbunding  the  loudeft  ftrains  of  d^flblute  mirth. 
Like  a  rock  lowering  above  the  deep,  the  man  of  piety  and  virtue  be- 
holds the  ftorms  of  calamity  roar  around  him,  without  fliaking  his  re- 
folution,  or  impairing  his  ftrength.  When  the  tempefl  affails  thofe  of 
a  contrary  chara^er,  they  are  toffed,  like  the  fand,  from  f\u^  to  furge, 
Mdf  when  the  cafan  xetums^  fink  under  the  wei^t  of  their  own  depra* 
yity. ' 

Sermon  fourth,  <  On  the  Nature,  Caufes,  and  Effedls  of  Indif* 
ference  with  regard  to  Religion, '  was  preached  before  the  So- 
ciety m  Scotland  for  propagating  Chriflian  Knoixrledge^  and  pub- 
lifhed  originally  at  their  defire.  It  is  Mfritten  in  lo  mafterly  a 
manner,  mat  if  the  learned  aut^ox*  had  puUiflied  nodiing  more* 
it  would  have  been  enough  to  eflablifh  his  charaAer  at  no  ordi* 
narr  preacher.  The  nature  of  this  indifference  is  diftinguifhed 
witn  great  precifion,  from  moderation  on  the  one  haiid,  and  the 
total  want  of  religious  principle  on  the  other :  tlie  caufes  and  ef- 
fects of  this  fpint  are  traced  with  ^opak  clearoefs ;  and  feveral 

^onfiderationi 


eonfidefafibhs  added,  Whfiili  are  well  calculated  to  put  Chriftiatia 
on  flifitjfuard  agdinft  it. 

The  fmh  Sermdh  is  *  oti'the  Folly  of  Procrafttnation  with  re- 
gard to  die  Concerns  of  Reljrion ;  *  the  fixth  is  *  on  the  Vanity 
TO  Religion,  unlefs  cortfidered  as  the  chief  good,  and  accompa- 
nied with  Zeal  and  Perfeverance ;  *  the  feventh  is  *  on  the  Na- 
f ure,  the  EfFe£l$,  and  the  Rewards  of  Perfeverance  in  Religion ; ' 
the  eighth  is  on  *  the  Progreflire  Nature  of  Religion  in  the  Soul«  * 
The  next  three  fermons  are  *  on  the  Specific  Qualities  of  Pru- 
dence and  Simplicity,  ^  the  union  of  thefe  qualities,  and  the  mo- 
tlfes  to  cultivate  them.  On  each  of  thefe  topics  the  reader  will 
find  muth  ufeful  matter,  ftated  with  accuracy  and  difcriminadon. 
Three  difeotufes  follow  *  on  Aglir's  Prayer, '  in  which  the  au- 
thor defenbes  the  happinefs  of  a  mind  dpen  to  the  conviftion  of 
trdth,  and  attadied  to  duty,  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  opu-* 
knee  and  etaked  ftation,  and  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  po- 
verty, vrith  thfe  bappineft  of  the  middle  condition.  8ome  of  thef(^ 
■re  fabjeds'  opon  which  declaimers  have  enlarged  with  peculiar 
complacency ;  and  on  the  temptations  and  vices  of  the  great 
and  profperous,  many  a  lofty  moralift  has  made  himfctf  popu- 
br  at  little  coft.  In  thefe  difcoi|rfes,  the  dangers  of  opulence 
and  of  poverty  are  flate^d  with  eqoal  impartiality,  and  in  a  man- 
to  judicious  and  manly,  without  any  aid  of  fanciful  embellifh- 
menh 

• 

In  the  nc^xt  difcourfe,  *  Pride  *  is  very  accurately  diftinguifhed 
from  vanity,  and  from  tfiat  becoming  felf-eftimation  which  is  of- 
ten neceflkry  to  our  prote<!^ion  from  infult.  The  grounds  of  pride 
are  examined  in  another  difcourfe  y  and  birth,  titles,  offices^ 
riches,  corporeal  advantages,  and  mental  endowments,  are  clearly 
fliown  to  zffotd  no  fufficient  reafon  for  this  temper.  The  next 
difcourfe  is  on  the  nature  and  effeGts  of  <  Humility,'  which 
forms  a  very  proper  contraft  to  the  fubjed  of  the  two  preceding 
ierinOns.  The  laft  fermon  is  on  *  Charity, '  and  was*  preached 
before  a  Society  inftituted  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  Poor.  The 
text  is,  *  charity  nevir  faiieth ;  *  and  the  author  takes  occadon  to 
ihow,  that,  while  many  gifts  beftowed  on  men,  and  high  attain- 
ments reached  by  them,  fhall  ceafe  with  this  life,  charity  (hall 
continue  and  flouriOi  in  another  ftate  ;  and,  from  its  unfailing  na- 
ture, he  powerfully  urges  the  cxercife  of  it.  From  confidering 
the  natiure  of  charity  in  gen^^l,  he  eafily  pafles  to  that  exercile 
of  it  which  confifts  iit  relieving  the  necelhtous,  and  thus  ftrongly 
recommends  the  inierefts  of  tliat  Society  for  wh^ch  he  pleads. 

*  Ye  who  €njoy  every  convenience  and  comrort  of  hTc  !  to  whom^ 
when  you  ate:  laid  on  a  bed  of  fickncfs,  every  foothing  aid,  every 
fidp  of  OQcdicinc,    every   relief    that    money  or   tenderneft  can   fup* 

N  a  ply. 
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flyv  are  provided ;  Teic6i'  how  you  endurtd  tbe  paioi  tod  kngoort 
of  difeafey  though  mitigated  and  foftened  hej  all  that  homan  ait  or 
kiodaefs  could  dcvife !  Did  you  happen  to  be  remoTed  from  your 
abode  when  feme  ferere  and  dangerous  malady  affafled  you»  how 
were  you  overwhelmed  by  the  abfence  of  dom'eftic  charity  and  coa- 
ienience  ?  But  the  poor  roan  has  no  home  for  Gckncfs  !  Health  is 
aeceflary  to  procure  him  ordinary  comfortt  is  oecellary  to  provide  him 
and  his  family  v/ixh  the  means  of  daily  fubGdence.  Laid  on  the  bed  of 
lauguijbmgi  perhaps  oo  the  bed  of  death,  he  beholds  his  wife  and  chO- 
dren  difconfolate  around  him.  They  can  prefent  to  him  none  of  the 
Cordials  and  fupports  of  ficknefs  ;  for  his  interrupted  hbour  deprives 
Chem  of  the  ftaff  of  life.  Kis  diftrefs  and  theirs  are  unknown  to  the 
ear  of  opulence.  The  rich«  or  thofe  who  employ  him,  recognifi^  him 
only  by  the  price  of  his  labour.  When  fixed  to  a  fiektbed,  which 
ferves  rather  to  augment  than  to  alleviate  his  malady.  He  ceafes  to  at- 
tend his  work,  he  ceafes  alio  to  be  prefent  to  their  mtads.  Another 
comes,  occupies  his  place,  receives  tbe  wages  he  ufed  to  earn*— and  the 
fi^ck  roan  is  fergoUen  f  Difeafe  •continues  to  prey  upon  hk  fraooe  till 
he  expires  !  He  is  cpniigned  to  the  grave,  of  difficult  purchofe^  and  to 
eblivion  ;  or  is  rcroembered  only  by  the  beggary  of  his  family,  often 
accounted  importunate  and  troubk(bme  f '— <  But,  do  not  you  then  re- 
joice, that  a  Society  exifts  under  the  title  of  The  S'uk  Man*i  Friend^ 
whofe  object  is  to  penetrate  into  the  rece0es  of  mifery,  to  dlfcover  the 
fick  poor,  of  whatever  religious  feft  or  party  they  may  be>  and  to  af- 
ford them  every  relief  whTch  charity  can  fupply  7  Do  you  not  rejoice^ 
that,  without  encroaching  on  your  ordinary  bufinefs,  abridging  your 
pleafures,  or  diminifhing  Tn  any  perceptible  degree  your  ftores,  yon 
may  heal  or  alleviate  the  difeafes  of  your  poorer  brethren,,  by  contri- 
buting a  fmaD  portion  of  your  fuperabundance  ?  Will  you  not,  then, 
command  that  portion  to  fpeed,  under  the  management  of  fiiithful  men, 
to  the  habitations  of  the  poor  and  the  difeafed,  to  fupply  the  ftrengthen- 
ing  cordial  to  the  fick  heart,  to  adminiiler  the  cooling  potion  to  the 
feverifh  frame,  to  mitigate  the  convulfive  pangs  of  acute  diftemper,  and 
even  to  fmooth  the  bed  of  death  V    p.  45^8. 

In  perufing  fome  of  thefe  dilcourfes,  we  have  been  difeofed  to 
wifti  diat  the  inferior  dwifiom  or  parts  had  been  more  diftinftly 
marked.  We  have  no  defire  to  fee  a  difconrfe  fplit  ddwn  into  an 
intricate  variety  of  divifions  and  fubdiviiioiis  \  this  would  generally 
be  abfurd,  and  couM  feldom  be  ufeful  \  but  where  topics,  necei- 
£irily  diftin£l,  are  introduced,  it  imqueftionably  roufes  the  atten- 
tion, and  ailifts  the  memory,  to  find  them  diftin£Uy  announced. 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  fermons,  for  example,  the  efie£ts  refulting 
from  the  union  of  prudence  and  fimplicity,  and  the  motives  ta 
cultivate  them,  are  pointed  out  in  a  very  mafterly  manner  \  yetv 
though  feveral  di(lin£l  topics  are  introduced  under  each  of  thefe 
heads>  none  of  tfaem  is  formally  dated.    This,  we  are  perfuaded». 

while 
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while  it  has  no  influence  on  the  unity  of  the  difcourfes,  vfintt  4i- 
minifli  their  imprefSon.  The  unity  of  a  difcourfei  is  deftroyedy 
we  apprehend,  by  crowding  a  variety  of  fubjefts  into  it,  and  not 
by  clearly  diftinguiihing  the  different  parts  of  the  fame  fubjeft. 
Fafhion,  we  are  aware,  may  perhaps  be  pleadect  againft  us,  though 
we  believif  Dr  Brown  would  fcom  to  avail  himfelf  of  fuch  a^ 
authority ;  but  we  cannot  permit  fafhion  to  decide  againft  utility. 
She  may  be  allowed  to  regulate  the  furniture  of  the  circulating 
libraries ;  but  it  will  be  as  well,  perhaps,  that  Ihe  be  not  much 
confulted  in  the  compofition  of  fermons. 

From  the  extraQs  which  we  have  given,  our  readers  may  be 
able  to  judge  with  regard  to  the  ftyle  of  thefe  difcourfes :  it  b 
well  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjefts,  enfy,  flowing,  and  dig- 
nified ;  it  never  finks  to  meannefs ;  it  is  never  turgid :  the  author 
Hates  his  fentiments  with  precifion,  and  enforces  them  with  ani- 
marion  ;  he  never  forgets  the  importance  of  his  fubjeft,  nor  fuf- 
fers  his  reader  to  forget  it  y  he  always  conceives  clearly  what  he 
intends  to  exprefs,  and  is  never  at  a  lofs  for  appropriate  expref- 
fions  to  convey  his  meaning.  He  has  very  much  enriched  his 
difcourfes  by  an  abundant  ufe  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  which 
he  has  applied  vrith  much  felicity,  and  often  employed  to  ex- 
prefs his  own  fentiments,  in  a  manner  that  gives  much  dignity 
to  the  ftyle. 

We  cannot  avoid  obferving,  that  too  little  attention  appears  to 
have  been  beftowed  on  the  mechanical  part  of  this  publication, 
and  that  the  author  has  fuffered  his  compofirions  to  meet  the 
public  eye  under  the  difadvantage  of  many  grofs  typographical 
errors.  Thefe  we  hope  to  fee  removed  in  a  fecond  edition  ;  and, 
on  a  further  revifion  of  his  work,  Dr  Brown  will  jjrobnbly  dif- 
cover  that  thefe  are  not  the  only  errors  which  require  corrections 
"Where  there  is  fo  much  to  praifc,  we  feel  the  more  anxious  for 
the  purification  of  his  ftyle  from  thofe  flighter  faults  and  inac- 
curacies by  which  it  is  occafionally  degraded;  and  we  are  fully 
confident  that  the  exercife  of  his  own  tafte  will  enable  him  to  ex* 
hibit  his  work  in  a  Hhq  ftjll  more  unexccptionahJe. 
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Art.  XV.  j1  Vin^catwn.  of  the  Genutnenefs  tf  the  Aadsnt  Briti/h 
Poems  of  jineunUf  TaFtefw^  Llywarch  Htn^  and  Merdlu9%  wilhff^' 
cltwens  of  the  Poems,  By  iBMaron  Turner,  F.  A.  S.  Londop.  WU- 
liamsy  Straod-     1 803.     8?o.  pp.  284, 

HPhe  predile£^ion  of  the  Welfti  for  the  antiquities  of  their  lut 
,  •*■  tive  country,  and  the  jealous  eye  with  which  they  ftill  re^ 
gard  the  interference  of  a  Saxon  in  this  facred  fubjeft,  are  fp  no^ 
torlous,  that  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  indulge  a  fufpicious  (mile 
at  ^eir  allowing  Mr  Turner  to  anticipate  themfelves  in  vindicating 
the  genuinenels  of  their  moft  ancient  and  favourite  bards*  Nq 
doubt  can  l^e  entertained,  that  many  of  the  Wplfb  antiquaries 
are  infinitely  fuperior  in  point  of  knowledge  and  ^eal  tq  Mr  Tur- 
ner :  if,  then,  the  caufe  which  he  has  undertaken  had,  in  their 
opinion,  been  tenable,  can  we  fuppofe  that  they  would  have  fo 
long  endured  the  feoffs  of  unbelievers,  and  at  Uft  have  permit- 
ted a  iljranger  to  enter  the  lifts,  ^nd  beay  off  the  prize  ?  We  are 
therefore  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fupnofing  that  Mr  Turner 
pofTefles  zeal,  without  thejr  knowledge  aim  prudence,  Although, 
noweyer,  the  Wclfh  lyitiquaries  have  not  come  dire£lly  forward 
on  this  important  occafion,  yet  one  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  of 
them  has  given  his  fanc^ion  to  Mr  Turner's  work  fo  4ire£lly  and 
ftrongly,  that  they  mi^ft  fhare  in  his  difgrace  if  he  fail  in  his  at- 
tempt, without  beii^  able  to  claim  any  of  the  honour  if  he  fuc- 
cecd. * 

Mr  Turner  need  not  have  infopned  his  re^^ers,  that  l>e  had  ap^ 
plied  only  fpme  part  of  the  Icifure  of  the  fummer  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  this  queftiori  \  fihce  the  total  want  of  an^ngernent, 
argnment,  and  correct  compofition,  fufliciently  proves  his  ^vork  to 
have  been  a  hafty  perfonyiance.  It  has,  indeed,  many  of  the  ex- 
ternal marks  of  a  methodical  and  logical  treatife  :  the  propofitioi^ 
Is  formally  ftatcd  \  the  evidence  is  ^  divided  int;o  two  forts,  the 
external  and  the  internal'  {16.)  >  and  there  are  eight  divi/ions, 
befidcs  fubdlvifions  without  number,  under  each  *  fort '  of  evi- 
dence. All  this  looks  as  if  Mr  Turner  intended,  when  he  began 
his  work,  that  it  ftould  be  clear,  fyftematical,  and  full,  even  if  he 
could  not  make  it  convincing  or  fatisfa£lory.  But  he  tafked  him- 
fk^f  beyond  his  powers.  Some  of  the  divifions,  which  are  laid 
down  hi  the  beginning  of  his  work,  are  entirely  omitted  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  evidence  j  and  thofe  which  are  noticed,  occur 
in  a  very  different  order.  This  dofeci,  ho\yever,  we  might  have 
eiuluvcd  \  or  perhaps  we  might  |;wve  endeavoured  to  remedy  it 
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by  a  different  arrangement,  if  the  matter  had  appeared  worth  the 
trouble.  Bnt  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  witl\  nny 
thing  dignified  with  the  name  of  evidence,  which  bore  fo  Kttle 
refemblance  to  authority  or  argument.  As  we  have  neither  time 
nor  patience  to  examine,  feparately,  the  innumerable  divifions  of 
external  and  internal  evidence,  we  fhall  feleft  a  few,  and  arrange 
them  with  more  regard  to  method  and  order  than  Mr  Turner  has 
difcovered.  We  (hall  not,  however,  infult  the  underftandings  of 
our  readers,  by  entering  into  a  formal  and  direft  refutation  ;  but^ 
in  fome  inftances,  (hall  merely  ftate  the  fubftance  of  Mr  Turner's 
evidence ;  and,  in  no  inftance,  offer  more  than  general  remarks. 

We  (hall  begin  with  the  propofition,  that  Aneurin,  Taliefin, 
Dywarch  Hen,  and  Merdhin,  were  Britifh  bards,  who  lived  in 
the  fixth  century  5.  which  is  the  fixth  in  the  order  of  examina* 
tion  (109.),  and  the  fourth  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  laid 
down  in  the  beginning  of  the  work  (17).  The  teftimony  of  Nen- 
nius  is  firft  adduced  (tij).  Mr  Turner  obferves,  *  that  Gale 
places  him  in  the  feventh  century ;  he  may  have  belonged  to  the 
ninth. '  Now,  the  author  of  the  hiftory  attributed  to  Nennius 
wrote,  as  he  exprefsly  informs  us  in  his  preface,  in  858,  *  and 
confequently  is  very  infufficient  authority  for  the  exiftence  of 
bards  in  the  fixth  century.  But,  ftcandly^  the  paflage  alluded  to 
is  not  in  tlie  printed  copy :  it  is  found  only  in  one  MS.  5  and 
the  very  ftyle  and  contents  of  the  whole  chapter  in  whtdi  tTie 
paffage  occurs,  prove  it  to  have  been  the  addition  of  a  different, 
and,  mod  probably,  a  later  writer.  And,  thirdly^  the  paflage,  as 
it  llands,  mentions  no  bard  but  Taliefin :  '*  item,  Tameam  Ta- 
laneuen  in  poemate  claruit,  et  Nuevin,  &  Taliefin,  &  Bluchbar, 
&  Cian  qui  vocatur  Gueinanguant,  fimul  uno  tempore  in  poe- 
mate Britanrtico  floruerunt. '  Hence,  allowing  that  Nennius 
wrote  in  the  feventh  century,  and  that  this  jpnflage  is  really  ge- 
nuine, ftill  we  muft  grant  Mr  Turner  another  favour  before  it 
can  be  of  much  advantage  to  him.  By  the  affiftance  of  Mr 
Evans  he  changes  Nuevin  into  Aneurin,  and  Bluchbar  into  Lly- 
warch.  So  that  Mr  Turner  merely  reguefts  his  reader  to  allow 
him  to  fix  the  ccra  of  an  author  %  to  attribute  to  him,  on  the  flight 
authority  of  one  MS.,  a  chapter  not  found  in  the  other  MSS., 
and  very  different  in  ftvle  and  matter ;  and  to  alter  the  words  ^ 
he  pleaies  j — and  then  ne  undertakes  to  prove  his  propofirion. 

This  is  not  the  only  inftance  in  which  Mr  Turner  has  recourfe 
to  MSS.  which  have  been  rejefted  by  the  editors,  whom,  how- 
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^rar,  we  muft  fuppoie  to  have  been  more  impartia]  and  compc^ 
tent  Judges  than  himfclL  In  a  MS.  of  the  laws  of  Howel  Dhai, 
he  nqds  fome  lines  cited  and  afcribed  to  Talieiin  \  and  thefe  be 
brings  forward  in  evidence^  without  dating  on  what  grounds  he 
confiders  this  MS.  as  more  correct  and  genuine  than  the  others ; 
;uid  not  in  the  lead  (lartled  at  meeting  with  a  quotation  from  a 
poet  in  a  book  of  laws» — and  tliat  quotation  fo  Itttk  to  the  purr 
pofe>  and  fo  awkwardly  introduced)  tliat  it  bears  every  mark  of 
fin  interpolation. 

We  imagine  that  the  credibility  of  that  notorious  fabuUft^ 
GeoflFrey  of  Monmouthi  and  the  genuinenefs  of  the  Wd(h  ixxtAs^ 
ought  to  be  eftabliflied,  before  they  can  with  any  propriety  be 
introduced  as  unexceptionable  and  fatisfadory  evidence,     (i  19— 

^35-) 

We  (hall  now  turn  back  to  the  firft  divifion  of  the  ejctcrnal 

evidence — that  there  are  old  IVLSS.  exilting  of  thefe  poems,  (2i»} ; 
"which  merely  amounts  to  this,  that  therq  are  *  two,  if  not  three, 
ancient  MSS.  extant,  wliich  have  no  appearance  of  having  been 
written  later  than  the  twelfth  century,'  (24.)  And  this  very 
guarded  and  very  vague  pofition  docs  not  reil  on  the  authority 
of  Mr  Tiimer.  {le  does  not  appear  to  have  examined  thefe 
MSS.  himfelf  5— rhe  does  not  even  mention  tlie  qualifications  or 
names  of  thofe  to  whofc  examination  he  has  trufted ;  nor  ftatc 
ithe  evidence  which  is  fuppofed  to  prove  their  antiquity :  He 
merely  fays,  he  underftands  (27.),  he  is  informed  (28.)>  be  is 
aflur.ed  {^9.)  that  they  arc  ancient.  It  is  unncceflary  to  expofe 
the'weaknefi^  of  .this  evidence.  In  pages  37 — 87,  he  endeavours 
to  proye,  that  Aneupn,  TalieCti,  &c,  and  their  works,  *  have 
been  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  a  fcries  of  bards,  whoCe  works 
ilill  exift,  undilbuted,  from  before  tlie  twelfth  ccnturv  to  a  re- 
cent period. '  The  difbeliever^  in  the  genuinenefs  of  tne  poems 
attributed  to  the  bards  of  the  fixth  century,  maintain,  that  they 
were  forged  in  the  twelfth  century.  They  ground  their  opinion 
on  two  undifpu^ed  fa£ls, — that  the  Wel(h  do  not  pretend  to  pot 
icfs  the  works  of  any  hards  between  the  fixth  and  the  elevtBth  or 
twelfth  centuries,  and  that  all  the  Welfli  M5S.  appear  to  have  been 
written  in  the  twelfth  century.  Mr  Turner,  imagining  tliat  the 
Welfli  had  unguardedly  granted  ^00  tnuch,  contends  (269)1  ^^ 
there  are  fmall  poems  uill  extant,  which  were  written  in  the 
feventh^  eighth,  and  tenth  cent^ries  *•  but  as  he  has  offered  no 
arguments  in  fupport  of  their  genujnenefs,  we  mud  bee  leave 
not  only  to  objeft  to  them  as  authorities  on  the  prcfeht  mbjcft, 
but  alfo  to  fufpefk  their  antiquity.  There  arc^  however,  fix 
notices,  *  taken  from  poems  which,  ac(;ordIng  to  the  confent  of 
f)^i>cft  Welfli  critics,  were  writtfn  before  the  twelfth  century.' 

•  •  •   ■    ■  ■'     •  ■  ■■       j7« 
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(37 — ^39')  Thcfc  notices  prove,  merely,  thitt  the  names  of  Ta- 
iidin,  Merdhin,  Llywarch,  Avaon,  and  Kennyd^  and  ihort  pro* 
Tcrbial  feotences  attributed  to  them,  floated  on  the  breath  of  tra- 
dition ;  but  by  no  means  that  their  poems  were  then  written,  or 
even  in  exiftence.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  expreflion,  *  Hait 
thou  ^ot  heard  what  Llywarch  fang — Greet  kindly,  though  there 
be  no  acquaintance,'  fufficiqutly  points  out  what  parts  of  the 
poems  of  tnis  bard  were  preferved,  and  how  they  were  preferved. 
The  other  notices  are  exa^Iy  of  the  fame  kind,  and  expreOed  in 
the  fame  manner. 

It  18  now  neceflary  to  turn  from  the  39th  to  the  11 2th  page, 
where,  in  perfe^  confiftency  with  the  total  want  of  arrange* 
ment  of  the  work,  the  remaining  part  of  this  divifion  of  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  is  confidered.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  is  cited  \ 
and  his  evidence  is  faid  to  be  complete  and  decidve.  In  one  paf- 
fage,  he  exprefsly  fays,  that,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Cam* 
brum  bards,  and  fingers  or  reciters,  have  the  genealogy  of  their 
princes  written  in  tneir  ancient  and  authentic  books  m  Welfh* 
The  poems  of  the  bards  are  not  mentioned  \  yet  Mr  Turner  af* 
firms  that  ^  he  fpeaks  of  the  genealogies  but  as  a  part  of  the 
contents  of  thefe  ancient  and  authentic  books.'  In  the  other 
pafiage,  the  words  of  Giraldus  are,  ^  Rex  Anglise  Henricus  Se* 
cundus,  ficut  ab  hiiloriqo  cantore  Britone  audiverat  antiquo.'— 
Mr  Turner  hence  infers,  ^  that  the  ancient  Britiih  had  hiilorical 
fingers,  that  is,  ancient  bards  who  had  left  hiilorical  poems,  which, 
m  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  were  deemed  ancient,  and  refer- 
red to ;  and  which,  therefore,  mud  have  been  fome  centuries  old 
in  that  age. '  ( 144.)  Cannot  Mr  Turner  perceive  that  the  words 
exprefsly  declare,  that  King  Henry  had  heard  (concerning  Ar- 
thur) from  an  ancient  Br'ttijh  bard  ? 

AittT  tbefe  fpecimens  ot  Mr  Tunier's  commentary  and  argu- 
ments, which  are  not  fele£^ed,  and  are  even  furpafled  in  almofl: 
every  page,  it  furely  is  not  neceflary  to  examine,  or  even  ftate 
any  otner  paflages,  which  he  has  adduced  in  fupport  of  this  pare 
of  the  external  evidence.  WTe  may,  however,  remark,  that  the 
entire  filence  of  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  a  writer  who  is  fo  very 
full  and  particular  in  every  thing  relative  to  Wales,  and  feems  to 
have  pofleiled  confiderable  knowledge  as  well  as  zeal,  renders  it 
extremely  probable,  that  in  his  time  (about  1200)  there  were  nq 
poems  of  an  ancient  date,  either  traditional  or  written.  In  one 
paflage,  indeed,  he  refers  to  the  prophecies  of  Merdhin,  and  de«r 
clares  that  he  had  tranflated  them  into  Latin.  But  Mr  Turner 
confiders  the  prophetic  works  afcribed  to  Merdhin,  which  have 
fome  down  to  tts,  as  unqueftionably  either  interpolated  or  fur- 
l^titio^s,  (149.)    How  then  ^an  this  paflage  of  Giraldus  prove 
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and  our  reriew  of  tfa0  ▼olomes  now  before  us,  will  fomtih  ai 
once  t,  proof  of  our  eagemcfs  to  find  out  fomething  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  farourite  line  of  exertion,  anti  a  new  inftance  of 
mod  unmingled  dt(appointment.  .Thus  much  it  was  neceflary 
to  prcmife,  as  an  apology  for  making  fuch  a  Work  the  fubjedl  of 
ao  article. 

ITie  letters  of  Mr  William  Hunter  to  his  filler  Elizaj  exceed, 
in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  average  dulnefs  of  this  popular  fpe^ 
cies  of  corapofition,  even  if  we  include  in  our  eftimate  the  ma- 
nufcript  (pecimens  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  perufe.  The  two 
or  three  nrft  epKlles  are  quite  fufficicnt  to  correfl  any  hopes  of 
amufement  which  the  reader  of  the  title-page  may  unwarily  have 
formed.  He  foon  finks  into  a  kind  of  unvaried  reverie,  like  that 
produced  by  the  conftant  and  uniform  repetition  of  any  beayy 
found ; — in  this  he  is  not  even  diiturbed  by  any  very  ftriking  dif- 
cord ; — he  continues  turning  over  page  after  page,  to  the  number 
of  near  a  thoufand,  without  finding  a  fingle  interruption  of  his 
repofe.  The  author  is  a  fafe  and  (mooth  goer ;  he  avoids  giving 
the  fmalleft  variety  either  of  pleafure  or  pain  \  he  maintains  tfab 
happv  medium  with  inimitable  dexterity ;  and,  after  the  lapfe  of  1 
certam  time,  ^e  reader  finds  himfelf  happily  arrived  at  the  end  of 
his  journey  f  without  the  recollection  even  of  a  jolt,  which  might  re- 
mind him  of  the  talk  he  has  performed.  Such,  at  lead,  was  the  un- 
ruffled (late  of  mind  in  which  we  firft  pafled  over  this  work ;  all 
our  efforts  of  critical  vigilance  could  only  ward  off  total  fleep.  In 
fpite  of  our  utmoft  attention,  we  could  not  avoid  that  minor  fort 
of  trance  into  which  Mr  Hunter  has  the  fecret  of  plunging  his 
vi£Hms ;  and  we  gave  way,  after  fome  ineffefkual  ftruggles,  ta 
the  uncommon  powers  of  this  mod  (kilful  magnetifer.  Our  cu- 
riofity  was,  however,  not  unnaturally  excited  to  difcover  the 
myderious  charm  which  he  fo  evidently  was  in  pofieflion  of.  Wc 
therefore  fubmitted  once  more  to  his  operations ;  and  are  now  fo 
far  acquainted  with  the  fecret  of  his  art,  that  we  can  venture  to 
difclofe  it  with  fome  confidence,  both  for  the  benefit  of  future 
Authors  and  for  the  warning  of  our  readers. 

And,  firft  of  all,  the  praditioner  of  this  new  art  finds  it  pro- 
per to  obtain  a  due  portion  of  cuftomers.  For  this  end,  it  is 
fitting  diat  he  (hould  entice  the  paflenger  by  his  fign-poft ;  and 
as  it  is  of  the  verv  nature  of  figns  to  have  no  fort  orrefembhncc 
to  the  thing  fignined,  fo  he  depids,  on  the  outfct,  not  the  fere 
Which  the  paflenger  ihall  find  within,  but  that  which  may  tempt 
him  moft  readily  to  enter.  Thus,  as  the  head  of  the  Grand  Turk, 
and,  iliJI  more,  the  words  «  fifai  nvhies, '  are  in  nowife  defcrip- 
tive  of  the  jiquors  which  fuch  devices  are  meant  to  reprcfent,  fo 
is  the  n^iittc  of  Mr  Hunttr^s  article  very  far  diftant  from  conrey- 
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ing  any  foittafte  of  lU  time  natufe  or  obje£l.  The  unwary  pf- 
fcngcT  fees  written,  iil  great  charaftcrs,  *  Traveb  in  France  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  Revolution,  *  Sec.  with  a  head  of  the  Grand 
Seignior ;  he  buys  ^  and  (Iraightway  begins  to  turn  over  a  few 
teavts.  Left,  however,  the  deception  (hould  too  fuddenly  b^ 
perceiTcd,  and  the  drug  not  taken  in  a  fufficient  dofe,  it  is  cover- 
ed over  with  fuch  devices  as  the  foUowing-t-which  excite  a  little 
attention  by  the  obfcurity  of  their  meaning,  or  at  leaft  tend  to 
keep  up  the  appearance. 

*  I  ao  not  propofe  to  bind  myfelf  down  by  any  fixed  rules.  .My  di- 
grvflioas  w31  probably  be  naitieroui ;  and,  as  my  inclination  prompts 
me,  I  may  yield  to  the  di^tes  of  reafon,  or  indulge  in  the  fpeculations 
of  conjedure,  or  be  fedttced  by  the  allurements  of  ima^nation.  If 
this  plan  be  defiikory,  I  hafe  OMy  4cetched  it  oat,  becaute  I  conceive 
that  it  wiM  afixtl  ywi  mate  entertainment  than  any  other ;  for  there  is 
an  jirefilb'ble  ehartn  in  irariety,  which  carries  the  fedings  lightly  along  '-^ 
and  fo  forth.     !•  5^ 

By  ibch  means  the  reader  is  enticed,  andfubmitshimfclf  to  the 
farther  operarions  of  the  fpell,  which  very  fpeedily  begin  to  b^ 
ielt. 

The  great  fecret  of  Mr  Hunter's  art  confifts  in  avoiding  every 
thing  which  may  in  the  fmalleft  degree  difturb  the  repofe  of  his 
reader  by  exciting  emotions  of  any  fort ;  and  this  he  chiefly  ac* 
compHflies,  by  cnrioufly  fele£Ung  all  thofe  incidents  which  are 
of  the  moft  ordinary  recurrence,  mixing  them  up  with  fuch  tt^ 
snaiks  as  are  equally  pktn,  and  interfperfing  them  with  long 
difctfffipons,  to  prove  what  is  either  intuitively  true,  or  intuitsvok 
ly  faMe  \  thus,  in  both  cafes,  cMtrtving  to  render  any  escrttoti 
of  lAteMeft  as  unneceflUry  in  us,  as  it  would  be  impoffiUe  m 
hiin.  For  thefe  ends,  he  juftly  confiders  that  the  moft  familiar 
anions  of  a  man's  Kfe  are  eating  and  fleeping  at  the  ftated  times  ^ 
and  riiat  when  a  perfon  travels,  the  moft  ordinary  occupation  i» 
that  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another ;  fetting  oiF  at  a  cer»> 
tain  hour  of  the  morning,  and  arriving  at  a  particular  hour  in 
the  evening ;  and,  it  may  be,  paying  the  expence  incurred* 
Extendiilg  fomewhat  furlhet  his  views  of  hurafan  affairs,  he  finds 
that  provifions  are  either  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent}  that  the 
fame  general  obfervation  applies  alfo  to  beds ;  and  that  all  thefe 
objefls  may  likewife  be  diftingnifhed  by  another  principle  of 
claiBScation  derived  froiti  attending  to  their  prices,  from  tlA$ 
fiew  of  the  fobjed^,  the  iranfition  iseafy  to  roads  and  ferries, 
including  tolls  and  bridges,  with  the  acceffory  matter  of  horfca 
a^d  ciirruges.  The  fame  teve  6f  generdiziixg,,  leads  *  him  to  a 
iortterftptation  of  the  works  of  nature ;  and  'he  Purveys,  with 
an  accurate  and  difcriminating  eye,  the  whole  ftate  of  the  wea- 
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ther,  which,  like  the  inns  and  roads,  is  remarkable  for  being 
fometimes  better,  and  fomctimes  worfe.  And  thcfe  are  the  main 
incidents  of  this  excellent  writer. 

In  the  choice  of  his  remarks  and  difquiHtions,  he  is  equally 
.judicious:  they  are  indeed  of  a  touching  fimplicity;  they  are 
conllantly  introduced,  left  the  uniformity  of  the  narrative  might 
difpofe  us  to  wander  entirely  from  the  page  \  and  are  delivered 
in  language  fo  monotonoufly  refembling  their  meaning,  (when 
they  chance  to  have  any),  that,  in  very  truth,  the  found  may 
be  called  an  echo  to  the  fcnfe.  In  the  extenfion  of  this  branch  of 
his  work,  Mr  Hunter  proceeds  upon  one  fundamental  principle, 
of  a  mod  univcrfal  application, — that  the  felf-evident  truth  of  any 
propofuion  is  no  reafon  why  it  ihould  be  either  fupprcfled  oraflum* 
cd,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  (hould,  on  this  precife  ground* 
be  often  repeated,  fupported  by  numberlefs  arguments,  and  en- 
forced by  much  declamation  ^  rightly  judging,  that  fo  invaluable 
a  treafure  as  plain  truth  can  never  be  too  flrongly  guarded,  or 
too  warmly  celebrated.  It  would  beendlefs  to  colleA  fpecimens 
of  the  felicity  with  which  this  principle  is  followed  out  in  all 
its  ramifications  5  it  forms,  indeed,  the  cement  of  the  whole 
work — the  callida  junBtfra  by  which  all  the  parts  are  held  toge- 
ther^— and  fo  fmoothed  as  not  to  ruffle  the  mod  irritable  and 
a6live  of  readers.  In  judice  to  Mr  Hunter,  we  (haU  cull  a 
few  famples.  How  convincing  are  his  arguments  to  (how  that 
it  is  wron^  to  plunder  a  (hipwrccked  mariner ! 

'  To  take  advantage, '  faith  he,  *  of  a  man  who  is  an  nneqtud  op- 
ponent, is  the  ad  of  a  coward  ;  but  to  ftHp  of  what  little  he  Ml  pof- 
leifes,  the  unfortunate  being  who  throws  himfelf  on  your  mercy,  who 
implores  your  afliflance,  and  whofe  life  and  fortune  might  be  refcued 
by  a  trifling  exertion  of  charity,  is  a  condud  fo  much  at  variance  with 
the  common  feelings  of  nature,  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  how  to  account 
for  fuch  barbarous  and  complicated  depravity.  Why  is  the  law,  *  &c. 
&c     (L  142.) 

By  topics,  no  lefs  judicioufly  feleAed,  does  the  mailer  prove, 
that  a  tale  of  complicated  *  villany  and  perfecution'  creates 
^  emotions  of  horror  and  indignation.' — ^  A  propenfity  to  hate 
our  enemies,'  he  remarks,  *  and  to  avenge  the  wrongs  they 
have  infli£ied  on  us,  is  a  principle  which  is  coeval  with  the  in- 
ftin£live  feelings  of  the  human  frame. '  The  perception  of  this 
truth  fuddenly  tranfports  him  \  he  is  rapt  in  the  fervour  of 
infpiration  \  and  gives  loofe  to  the  burftinga  of  his  heart-—*  It 
lims  an  eternal  ba£s  in  nature,  and  prevails  throughout  the  ex- 
tent of  the  animal  creation.  It  is  a  fundamental  law,  which  is 
univcrlally  eftabliflied  in  the  breaft,  and  is  neither  to  be  fob- 
verted 
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verted  by  rophiflrfi   nor  invalidated  by  perfuaGon,  nor  extir- 
pated by  power. '     (I.  353-4.)     Whoever  would  be  convinced 
that  fighting  againil  one's  country  is  criminal,  and  that  a  bloody 
field  of  battle  is  a  difmal  obje£ly  may  be  accommodated  with 
the  proper  arguments  by  turning  to  pages  379.  and  383.  of  the 
firft  volume.     A  long  invedigation  is  undertaken,  in  two  whole 
P^g^s,  (391-2),    to   (how  that  cheating  at  cards  is  improper; 
and  after  much  reafoning,  we  are  gently^  led  to  the  conclulion) 
that  *  thofe  whofe  fcntiments  of  honour  are  fo  relaxed,  as  to 
allow  them,  without  repugnance,  to  cheat  at  cards,  miift  be  of 
a  mean  and  fordid  difpo(ition.  *     The  following  remark  on  hu- 
man nature  is  of  the  mod  general  kind,  and  evidenciv  flows 
from  what  is  called  *  a  fenCblc  man.  * — •  Such   is  the   folly  and 
fallibility,  or  the  perverfenefs  and   obduracy  of  human  nature, 
that  the  mod  facred  obligations  are  very  frequently  either  openly 
infringed,  or  artfully  'evaded,  when  they  are  repugnant  to  our 
ideas  ef  happinefs,  or  inconfident  with  our  views  of  pleafure, 
convenience,  or  profit.'  (II.  72)— If  anyone  has  occarK>n  for 
a  fermon  upon  loiTes  fudained  by  fire,  or  homilies  proper  to  dtf- 
ftude  the  Turks  from  ufing  wine,  s^nd  the  dervifes  from  leading 
irregular  lives,  Or  lectures  againd  the  ufe  of  days,  he  may  be 
conveniently  fupplied  at  p.  4.  72.  78.  and  102.  of  voh  II. — We 
cxtrad  the  following  brief  and  elegant  definition  of  comfort  t 
\  Comfort  gladdens  and  warms  the  heart  wherever  it  is  found  ; 
it  is  the  animating  fpring  of  focial  life  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
is  difFufed,  is  our  fatisfa^ion  in  beholding  it  increafcd,*  (11.  150.) 
After  a  large  diflertation  on  matrimony,  Mr  Hunter  takes  oc- 
cafioQ  to  inform  us,  that  he  is  *  convinced  that  private  virtue  is 
the  only  folid  bafis  of  public  happinefs  and  profperity  ;  and  that 
the  religion,  the  morality,  and  the  freedom  of  a  date,  derive, 
in  no  fmall  degree,  both  their  origin  and  prote£lion  from  the 
purity  of  domedic  life.'  (II.  216.)     Wc  cannot  help  regard- 
ing it  as  rather  a  fingular  deviation  from  his  ufual  plan,  that  he 
docs  not  explain  at  length  the  reafons  on  which  fo  very  drange 
an  opinion  is  founded. 

The  plain  downright  falfehood  of  fome  poGtions  illudrited  in 
thefe  volumes,  is  as  remarkable  as  the  fclf-evident  truth  of  0- 
thers :  in  no  ^afe  is  any  thing  left  to  doubt  or  ingenuity. 
While,  at  one  time,  we  are  rcafoned  into  a  convi^lion,  that  ic 
iB  more  agreeable  to  gaze  upon  young  and  beautiful  girls,  than 
on  the  old  and  the  ugly  \  at  another  we  are  defired  to  believe, 
00  the  evidence  of  the  author's  own  obfervation,  that  the  fear-  . 
city  io  ittoi  was  entirely  fictitious,  and  that  the  arts  of  mooo- 
poltds  mud  for  the  future  be  checked  by  legiftative  interference, 
•thcrwiic  the  country   will  be  darvcd,  (II.    130.)     Page  after 
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jpa^  &  filled  with  demonftrations  that  there  it  fomething  impTd* 
per  in  defpotifm,  and  fomcthtng  unhappy  in  the  fituation  of  a 
tyrant.  Then  we  are  told,  that  a  great  capital  '  drains  a  cotta- 
try  of  it«  weakh  and  provifions,  ^  (IL  185.)  Sometimes  the  dc* 
fcription  of  a  diftriA  is,  that  its  produce  con(i(l»  ekher  of  ani- 
malst  vegetables,  or  minerals  \  and  fometimes  we  have  a  mtt- 
feum  mentioned,  as  containing  '  minerals,  foflilsy  fparSi  petri- 
fadHonSy  marbles,  opals,  (hells,  metals,  and  volcanic  produc- 
tions,'  (IL  197.)  But  none  of  Mr  Hanter'^s  feats  of  (kill  gives 
his  reader  lefs  trouble  than  the  argument  to  prove  that  the  pab- 
tic  revenue  (hould  be  augmented  bv  an  open  and  avowed  increafe 
in  the  denomination  of  the  coin  ;  for  fiich  we  conceive  to  be  the 
meaniifg  of  the  foltowmg  differtation  : 

<  Thefe  mtnei  bring  in  a  confidcrable  revenue  to  the  Crown,  by  #liidi 
the  chief  part  of  their  produce  is  purchafed.  Copper  inply  refined 
fetches  thirty«fix  florins  a  cwt. ;  and,  when  manufa^red  into  bari  and 
phtet,  about  fbrty*eight.  But  the  moft  lucrative  ufe  to  which  it  11  ap- 
plied by  the  government  is  converting  it  into  ooto,  as  by  this  operatiofl, 
one  cwt.,  whieh  cofts  originally  thirty*fiz  florins,  yidds  about  eighty  in 
money,  leaving  »  profit  of  44^  cmr.  *  This,  to  be  fore,  is  not  deir 
gain,  as  the  expences  of  coinage  mull  be  deduced ;  but  thefe  are  coo- 
parativdy  trifling.  Such  Mnmenfe  advantages  might  fumifli  a  hint  to 
.  our  own  goveromest,  *  &c.     (II.  271.) 

By  a  careful  adherence  to  this  method  of  compofition,  and 
more  efpeciallv  by  a  frec^uent  introdu£lion  of  his  own  concerns 
and  feelings,  Mr  Hunter  has  happily  attained  the  perfefiion  of 
the /edative  art  in  writing.  But  as  it  is  not  the  objeA  of  this 
art,  entirely  to  lull  the  reader,  and  (till  lefs  to  rifle  his  fuddenly 
ibtttting  the  book,  whereby  the  fpell  would  at  once  be  diflblved, 
the  (kiuul  prafiftioner  well  knows  how  to  excite  from  time  to 
time  a  moft  gentle  titillation  of  curioiity  or  hope,  never  indeed 
to  be  gratified,  but  juft  fufficient  to  tnaintain  a  flight  degree  of 
attention,  and  to  continue  the  ezercife  of  )us  power— -as  the 
fUagnetizer  renders  his  fubje£l  obedient,  and  keeps  up  the  ttanoe, 
without  permitting  him  either  to  fleep  or  awake,  by  tickling  his 
nerves  in  a  certain  fmall  degree  at  proper  periods  of  the  opera* 
fioo«  In  this  bianch  of  the  art,  Mr  Hunter  mamly  eacels. 
The  travels  of  an  Englifliman,  according  to  immemorial  ufage, 
begin  with  a  ftorm  in  the  Channel.  Now,  Mr  Hunter's  ftorm, 
in  which  he  *  one  moment  rides  on  a  boillerous  wave,  the  neat 
bumps  on  an  inhofpitable  rock '  (I.  8.),  might  peradventure  have 

brott^t 

*  The  ^RdK>le  of  the  blunder  here  is  indeed  ariihmetuai  i  but  one  pirt 
of  it  is  ftill  more  palpably  (b  than  the  reft  |  for  the  alleged  piofit  ihodd 
be  above  tttfcr  teai.  toftead  df  44. 
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bfougbt  ^be  reader's  repofe  to  a  premature  end^  had  he  noti  with 
ifoaderfol  adrotcnef«»  made  ufe  of  the  tickringprocef9»  and  pro- 
mifed  an  <  anecdote  of  a  lufty  gentleman. '  This  proves  to  be» 
^hat  the  perfon  in  queftlon  forore  a  Jittle  becaufp  ke  was.  dropt 
iq^o  the  water  %  that  his  oathc  were  in  Englifli,  be  not  under<- 
ftanding  French  \  and  that,  having  nobody  to  carry  him,  he 
walked  aihore  on  foot.  Thus  the  titillation  is  allayed,  without 
having  been  produ£live  of  the  flighted  gratification  to  difturb 
our  repofe.  The  fame  procefs  is  very  often  repeated,  efpccially 
at  Paris  and  Conftantinople ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  route  mote  fre* 
quemly  than  in  the  unexplored  country  of  Hungary,  and  the 
military  frontiers  of  the  two  emperors.  Sometimes  he  avails 
himfelf  deiteroufly  of  the  influeoce  of  afibciationi  and  by  com* 
qiencing  a  &etch  with  the  fame  lines  by  which  a  celebrated  maf*- 
ter  has  formerly  pourtrayed  it,  ieads  us  to  expefk  a  continued 
refemblancc  of  the  pl£kure.  It  mufl  be  admitted,  however,  that 
be  is  apt  occaGonally  to  mingle  a  little  dibppointiment,  by  the 
fudden  tranfition  \  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  inftance : 

*  The  poor  Queen  of  Fraoce,  lo  lately  as  pbje&  of  ^nvyl  Who 
ctn  reflet  oq  heriudden  rcverfc  of  fortune,  4nx  her  unngterited  fuffenngs» 
CD  the  (avage  infoks  to  which  (he  has  been  expofcd,  without  being 
ftrock  with  that  entire  change  of  lentin[ient  and  opinion,  which  at  pre- 
feot  agitates  and  direds  the  minds  of  this  QcUe  people  /  Thofc  who 
once  idolized  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  pomp  of  royalty,  are  now 
become  their  bittereft  perfecuiors.  The  age  of  chivalry  is,  indeed, 
gone  with  them^  and  with  it  all  thofe  milder  and  more  rational  virtnet 
by  which  it  was  fupplanted^  Chifalry  was  ao  enthufiafm,  which,  as  i^ 
cfpoofed  the  caufe  and  afTcrted  the  rights  of  unproteded  innocence  and 
female  yonth  and  beauty,  was  highly  fenriceable  to  the  ftate  of  fociety 
under  which  it  prevailed.  It  fprang  '— rwith  a  good  de4  more  to  the 
fiwie  purpofe,  vol.  I.  p.  3II-3-4. 

A$  our  duty  enjoins  ftri£l  impartiality,  we  cannot  avoid  hint«> 
ing  to  Mr  Hunier,  that  tMs  forms  fome  deviation  from  t-he  or- 
dinary harmlefsr.efs  of  his  profe,  and  ought,  in  future  editions, 
to  be  placed  at  a  greater  diflance  from  the  beginning,  that  the 
reader  may  fir  ft  be  well  dozed  before  fo  trying  an  experiment  is 
made  upon  his  temper^ 

The  general  mufic  of  Mr  Hunter's  language  b  intended,  for 
fimilar  reafons,  to  refemble  that  of  Dr  Johnton.  The  hkenefs 
between  the  two  ftyles  is  indeed  pretty  exad,  unlefs  that  Mr 
Hunter's  hag  not  the  fenfe,  nor  the  variety,  nor  the  juftnefs  of 
his  model ;  fo  that  he  has,  we  apprehend,  produced  fuch  a  pa- 
rody, as  the  memorable  *  fong  by  a  perfon  of  quality'  is  of  a 
fong  by  a  poet.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  he  has  borrow- 
ed fomewhat  from  a  female  authority,  of  a  more  impure  age, 
fhc  eloquent  Mrs  Malaprop — ufing,   after  her  example,  fuch 

,0^  doubtful 
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doubtfal  forms  of  jpccch,  9S  errant  for  arrant,  (IL  99.)  ;  ^fiiit  for 
jmte }  Interchange  for  change^  (11.  436.};  alternately  {or  at  once, 
(I.  407.) : — and  betrayiog,  moreover,  a  tafle  in  gtammar  fome» 
tirhat  fufpiciouSy  as  *  women  fent  in  pre/enis,*  (I.  295) ;  *  majo* 
jority,  clergy,  number,  &c.  it'  (paflim) ;  '  enemy  are*  (I.  viii.) ; 
*  after  we*  (II.  jc)  In  gratitude  to  Mr  Hunter,  wc  farther 
reconimendi  that  if  he  (hould  at  any  time  have  occafion  again  to 
defcribe  the  extreme  of  *  impoffiytlity, '  he  would  not  make  choice 
of  a  figure  which  denotes  pojjihility,  and  indeed  alludes  to  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  hourly  occurrence.  In  vol.  II.  p.  5.  he  talks  of 
fomt-thing  being  *  as  impoflible  as  it  \%  to  reftore  life  when  every 
puife  has  ceafcd  to  vibrate.'  We  are  alfo  inclined  to  hint  at  the 
propriety  of  omitting  fach  anecdotes  about  harams,  ftallionSy 
9nd  brood-mares,  as  occur  in  voL  I.  309*  311.  and  II.  457*f 
when  he  ihall  at  any  future  period  indite  letters  to  his  finer. 
Thefe  arc  points  of  dodrine  not  efientially  neceffary  to  female 
education,  and  may  tend  to  interrupt  the  flumbers  of  the  young 
ladies  who  iOiall  haply  follow  our  prefcription,  and  make  ufe  of 
Mr  Hunter's  volumes.  For  we  now  think  it  our  duty,  notwitb*^ 
ftanding  the  above  trifling  exceptions,  to  recommend  this  work 
as  in  every  rcfpeft  the  heft  and  fafeil  fedative  of  the  kind  which 
the  prefs  hath  of  larc  times  produced  5  and  the  moft  commodi- 
ous (imple  which  thofe  perfons  of  quality,  country  gentlemen, 
and  young  officers  can  take,  who  have  got  into  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing over  tiie  leaves  of  books  during  a  certain  part  of  the  morn- 
ing. Its  operation  is  certain,  agreeable,  and  efficacious ;  and 
poflcfles  the  notable  advantage,  of  not  interrupting  other  purr 
fuits,  or  confining  the  patient  for  any  l.:ngth  ortime  to  his 
room. 
«  ■     '  '  ■  'I 

Art.  XVI J.  •  The  IVorki  of  Thomas  Chatkrton  ;  tontainlng  his  Lrft,  hj 
G,  Gregory f  D^  D.  and  Mlfctllaneous  l^ms.  London.  L«opginaa 
&  Rots.     3  vols*  8vo.     1^03. 

'T'he  works  of  Chatterton,  whofe  life  and  death  will  he  the 
^  lading  honour  and  indelible  difgrace  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, are  at  length,  after  the  lapfe  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
edited  in  a  colle<2ed  flate.  We  were  at  feme  lofs  to  conceive 
what  could  have  occafioned  the  long  delay  of  fo  interefting  a 
publication ;  and  the  explanation  has  proved  rather  monify- 
in<?.  A  priori^  fuch  a  work  fccmed  particularly  calculated  to 
t.  .  ge  the  public  attention.  To  the  jmetnal  merit  of  the  poems, 
i)ww  at  length  puhliflied,  is  united  all  the  intercft  excited  by 
the  romantic  hillory  hnd  lamentable  death  of  the  wonderful  au- 
thv^r,  as  well  as  that  which  arifcs  from  the  exercife  of  critical  iti7. 

veil  igat  ion. 
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Tcftigatioii^  and  the  ardour  of  literary  cont^-overfy.  Nevcrthc- 
Icfs,  the  delay  may  be  attended  by  its  own  advantages  in  aiding" 
us  to  afcertain  the  real  merits  of  the  difput<!d  q^icilion.  The 
works  of  Chatterton,  or  the  poems  of  Rowlrv,  have  furvived 
the  controvcrfy  which  attended  their  appearnnce  in  1770.  Of 
the  aflailants  and  defenders  of  their  originality,  many  have  paid 
the  debt  to  nature,  and  others  will  remember  their  ardour  in 
the  conteft  as  the  emotions  of  an  agitating  dream.  It  may 
therefore  be  fuppofed  that  the  public  will  coolly  atid  impartially 
deteraaine  the'contro?erfy  (if  it  yet  remains  a  controverfy)  upon 
the  folid  grounds  of  evidence ;  and  it  might  alfo  have  been  hop- 
ed, that  ctrcumftances  of  additional  proof,  fupprcfled  or  mifre- 
prefented  while  the  feelings  of  being  duped  were  yet  too  acute, 
might  now  have  been  recovered^  We  will  endeavour  to  (hew- 
how  far  we  have  been  gratified  by  the  prefent  edition,  and  in 
what  refpcAs  it  has  fallen  fliort  of  our  expedition. 

The  preface  bears  the  well  known  and  refpe£lab1e  name  of 
Mr  Robert  Southey  ;  but  we  are  informed  that  fo  much  of  the 
bttfinefs  has  devolved  upon  Mr  Cottle,  that  it  becomes  neceffary 
to  ufe  the  term  Editors  in  the  plural.  Both  poets,  and  both  na- 
tives of  Briftol,  we  may  fuppofe  that  thefe  gentlemen  felt  a  deep 
and  peculiar  intereft  in  the  raik  they  have  undertaken,  of  ren- 
dering a  juil  homage  to  the  genius  of  their  wonderful  fellovi^- 
citizen,  and  of  contributing  to  the  intereft  of  his  furvtving  rela- 
tion.  The  purpofes  to  which  the  profits  of  the  publication  are 
dedicated,  are  thus  eipreiH^d  in  the  preface ;  and  the  circumftan- 
ces,  while  they  do  honour  to  the  liberality  of  the  editors  and  pub- 
liibers,  account  for  the  delay  of  which  we  have  complained,  in  a 
manner  deeply  difgraceful  to  the  rafte  and  feelings  of  the  public. 

*  In  the  winter  of  I799»  a  fubfcnption  edition  of  the  works  of  Chat- 
terton  was  publicly  propofed  for  his  fifter's  benefit.  Thefe  works  had 
hitherto  been  publKbeH  onlv  f«r  the  emoliiinent  of  ftrangers,  who  pro- 
cured them  by  gift  or  purchafe  from  the  author  himfelf,  or  pilfered  them 
from  his  family.  From  the  intereft  which  thefe  circumftances  and  the 
whole  of  Chatterton's  hiftory  had  excited,  more  fuccefs  was  expeded 
than  has  been  found.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  the  fubfcription  would 
not  have  defrayed  the  cods  of  publication. 

*  An  arrangement  was  then  made  with  McfTrs  Longman  5c  Rees, 
who  have  publiflied  the  work  at  their  own  expence,  and  allowed  Mrs 
Newton  a  handfome  number  of  copies,  with  a  reverfjonary  intereft  ia 
any  future  edition.  ' 

The  friends  and  patrons  of  Chatterton,  as  well  as  the  former 
colleftors  of  his  poems,  have  been  liberal  in  their  communica- 
tions to  the  prefent  editors  j  and  the  book  accordingly  contains 
many  of  his  produftions  which  have  been  hitherto  ineditcd.  We 
do  not  aver  that,  in  general,  thefe  additions  to  his  works  tend  to 

O  4  augment 
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augment  his  hme ;  5n  the  contrary,  as  (bene  of  them  lunre  been 
written  ahnoft  during  infanqr>  as  others  are  merely  tmfinilhed 
fragmentSi  and  as  all  feem  incorved  and  hafty  produ^Uons,  we 
cannot  but  confider  them  as  far  inferior  to  the  poems  afcribed  tt 
Rowley»  and  eren  to  thofe  whidi  Chatterton  was  himfelf  pieafed  to 
own  during  his  life.  But»  in  another  point  of  view,  thefe  eaviy  and 
imfiniflied  compofitions  are  very  interefting.  In  Chatterton,  abore 
all  other  poetSy  we  would  wifh  not  merely  to  admire  the  works  up-' 
on  which  he  may  lafely  reft  his  claim  to  inmiortal  fame,  but  al<- 
fo  to  inveftigate  the  performances  in  which  bis  exertions  have 
been  lefs  fu(^e(sful }  and,  by  comparing  them  together,  to  form, 
if  it  be  poffible,  fome  idea  of  the  ftrength  and  weaknefii  of  this 
prodigy  of  early  talent.  We  therefore  approve  of  pubKfhing  fudi 
pieces  as  *  Sly  Dick'  and  *  Apoftate  Will,'  which  dtfplay  the 
early  fatirical  propenfities  of  voung  Chatterton  (  vrith  the  elegies, 
fongs,  and  burlettas,  by  whicn  he  endeavoured  rather  to  fupply 
his  neceffities,  and  poftpone  the  dreadful  crifia  of  his  fate,  than 
to  indulge  his  genius,  or  extend  his  poetical  fame.  One  of  his 
juvenile  prpdu^ionst  now  publiflied  for  the  firft  time,  is  a  hymn 
for  Chriftnus-day,  which.  If  really  written  about  the  age  ci 
eleven«  bears  ample  teftimony  to  tne  prematnre  powers  of  the 
author.  We  extfa£k  a  yerfe  or  two,  which,  when  tho  harmony 
and  ea(e  of  expreQiou  are  contrafted  with  the  author'^  boyhood, 
inexperience,  and  fr^  of  iuftru^iion,  appear  almoft  miracu* 
lous. 

<  Almighty  Braaier  of  the  fties, 

O  let  our  pure  deYOti«>n  rife 
Like  incenie  in  thy  fij^t  1 

Wrap^  in  impenetrable  (hade. 

The  texture  of  our  (bub  were  madiw 
Till  thy  commaQd  gave  light. 

The  Sun  of  glory  deamed  the  ray, 
Refined  ^e  wknds  into  day, 

And  bid  the  vapours  fly : 
Impefled  by  (lis  eternal  love> 
He  left  his  palaces  above. 

To  cheer  our  gloomy  (ky. 

How  (hall  we  celebrate  the  day 
When  God  appeared  in  mortal  day^ 

The  mark  of  wordly  fcora. 
When  the  Archangel's  heavenly  lays 
Attempted  the  Redeemer's  praife, 
'And  hailed  Salvation's  mom  I 

A  himdble  form  the  Godhead  wore. 
The  pains  of  poverty  he  borp. 


To  gaudy  pomp  unknotm  ; 
Tbo'  in  a  human  waBc  he  tiod» 
Still  was  the  man  Ahnighty  God, 

In  gkny  all  hit  mnu  *' 

Defpifed,  opprelTedy  the  Godheftd  beafb 

The  torments  of  this  vale  of  tear>« 
Nor  bid  his  Ycngeance  rife  : 

He  faw  the  oreatum  he  had  made 

RevHe  bis  power,  lus  peace  iavade. 
He  hw  with  mer^y't  eyu  * 
Such  was  the  early  commaiid  of  language  dlfplayed  by  a  child, 
who,  whefl  a  beardloft  youth,  was  to  ^lU  &  whole  fynpd  of 
grizxled  deans  and  antiquaries. 

The  life  of  Chatterton,  pTefixt  to  thefe  volumes^  was  writ- 
ten hy  DrGtegory  of  London  for  the  Biographla  Britanniqi, 
and,  by  his  permiiuon,  has  been  reprinted  upon  this  occafion. 
AkhoQgh  it  feems  t0  be  compiled  with  great  ndellty,  and  proba-; 
bly  contains  all  the  niateriai  fads 'known  upon  the  Aibje£|i  we 
cannot  fuppr^s  our  hearty  wiih,  that  either  of  the  prefent  edSton^ 
had  him&lf  undertaken  ^e  taflc  of  Chatterton*s  biographer.  Many 
oUervationi  muft  have  occurred  to  them,  while  preparing  tfae(e 
Tohimet  for  the  preis,  which  have  efcaped  Dr  Gregory,  writ- 
ing many  years  ago,  and  for  a  more  limited  purpofe.  This 
was  the  moi^  incumlRent  upon  the  editors  \  becauie,  from  perfops 
of  poerical  tafte,  (b  long  employed  in  examining  Chatterton's 
nodudions,  the  public  muft  have  etpe£led  feme  light  upon  the 
Rowleian  controverfy.  Dr  Gregory,  unwilling,  or  unable  to  form 
a  judgement  upon  uiis  moft  important  point  of  the  life  of  the 
youthful  poet^  has  arranged,  yMi  great  impartiality,  the  argu- 
tnents  upon  both  fides,  in  battle  array  againft  each  odier,  lear- 
(ng  his  reader  to  draw  fuch  conclnfions  as  his  own  tafte  or  judge* 
ment  may  enable  him  to  form.  Nowj  this  might  be  very  ex- 
culeahle,  in  the  original  circumftances  in  which  Ik  Gregory^  lifct 
of  Chattertoxi  was  publiflied ;  for  the  Biographia  Britannica  \% 
not  a  natural  field  for  literary  controverfy,  though  often  occupied 
as  fuclu  But  in  puUiihing  a  formal  e4ition  of  the  vt^iole  works 
of  Chatterton,  in  which  ^fe  articles  afcribed  to  Rowley  are  in- 
cluded, the  public  had  a  right  to  exped  from  the  editors,  their 
full  fentiments  upon  the  point  of  moft  eflential  intereft  to  their 
author's  fame,  elpecially  as  Mr  Cottle,  at  leaft,  has  formed  ati^ 
exprefled  a  decided  opmidn  upon  the  fubied.  Befides,  without 
depreciating  the  labours  of  Dr  Gregory,  who' has  produced  aplaiijl 
and  fimple  account  of  Chatterton*s  life,  we  muft  expreis  ourielve^ 
difappomied,  diat  we  have  not,,  from  the  hand  of  a  poet  VkA 
8«iuhey,  a  memorial  of  bi«  ill-fated  brother  baid.    Few  fubjef^^ 
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of  compoCtion,  equa%  affefting  or  elevating,  can  erer  occur  ; 
for  when  we  confider  the  ftrange  ambiguity  of  Chatterton's  cha- 
rafter,  his  attainments  under  circumftances  incalculably  dHadvan- 
tageous,  and  his  wiih  to  difguife  them  under  the  name  of  ano- 
ther ;   his  high  fpirit  of  independence,  and  the  ready  verfataity 
with  which  he  ftooped  to  the  meaneft  political  or  literary  drudgery  j 
the  amiable  and  interefting  afFedion  which  he  difplays  towards 
his  family,  with  a  certain  ioofenefs  of  morality  which  approaches 
to  profligacy, — we  cannot  but  regret  that  a  fubjed,  uniting  fo 
ftrong  an  alternation  of  light  and  (bade,  had  not  been  (ketched  by 
the  hand  of  a  mailer.     We  will  not  fuppofe  that  Mr  Southey,  or 
bis  brother  editor,  retreated  from  .the  talk  of  becoming  Chatter- 
ton's  biographer  through  mere  indolence ;  for,  the  liberality  of 
their  purpofe  towards  his  filler,  is  a  pledge  to  us,  that  they  would 
not  readily  *  wax  weary  in  well-doing. '    We  content  ourfelres 
with  lamenting  that  any  reafon  (hould  hare  occurred  to  deprive 
u^  of  the  fati^adion  which  •we  would  have  reaped  in  feeing  a 
new  life  of  Chatterton,  with  a  full  view  of  the  Rowley  contro- 
verfy,   upon  which,   in  many  particulars,   the  book  before  usy 
aud  the  detached  notes  of  the  editors,   throw  fo  much  light. 
One  general  remark  we  cannot  help  deducing  from  the  me- 
l^^ncholy  piAure  of  the  life  before  us.     The  inconfiftencies  of 
Chatterton's  conduct  and  character  may  be,  in  fome  meafure, 
afcribed  to  his  fituation  and  extreme  yooth ;  yet  we  fear  their 
original  fource  was  in  that  inequality  of  fpirits  with  which  Pro- 
vidence,  as   in  mockery  of  the  mod   fplendid  gifts  of  genius 
and  fancy,   has  often   conjoined   them.     This  ftrange  duonder 
of  the  mind,  often  confounded  by  the  vulgar  with  a£lual  infa- 
nity,  of  which  perhaps  it  is  a  remote  (hade,  is  foftered  by  the 
workings  of  an  ardent    imagination  as  it  is  checked  and  fub- 
dued  by  mathematical  or  philofophical  refearch.     It  is  reconcile- 
able  ^as  is  aftual  infanity)  with  the  exertion  of  the  greateft  ad*- 
drefs  m  gaining  a  particular  point,  or  in  impofing  upon  the  reft  of 
mankind.    In  both  cafes,  the  obje£l  to  be  attained,  is  uiually, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  either  altogether  undefirable,  or  totally 
inadequate  to  the  trouble  and  addrefs  expended  in  attaining  it. 
This  difeafe  (for  fuch  it  is,  and  of  a  dreadful  complexion)  may 
dfo,  like  the  extremity  of  mental  derangement,  be  admitted  to 
palliate  the  deviations  from  truth  and  moral  re£litude,  which  it 
is  peculiarly  apt  to  occafion.     Without  confidering  the  forgery  of 
Rowley's  poems  in  fo  heinous  a  light  as  if  they  had  been  a  bill 
or  bond,  and  pecuniary  advantage  the  objcdl  of  the  fraud,  we 
cannot  regard  the  impolture  as  ot  an  indifferent  or  harmlefs  na- 
txire.    Kcither  was  the  end  propofed,  being  apparently  the'mere 
intemal  f..tisfa£lipn  of  impofing  upon  the  world,  or,  at  beft,  the 
fallen  obiliiiacy  of  maiauining  ;in  aflertion  wluch  had  been  haftily 
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made»  apparently  adequate  to  the  immenfe  labour  neceflary  to 
fuftain  die  credit  of  Rowley.  But  the  ardent  mind  of  Chatter- 
toiiy  who  had  pitched  the  ftandard  of  his  honour  on  this  particu- 
lar ground,  urged  him  to  maintain  it  at  the  facrifice  of  the  poe- 
tical reputation  he  might  have  acquiled  by  renouncing  a  phantom 
of  his  imagination,  and  at  the  yet  more  important  dereliction  of 
perlbnal  truth  and  moral  re£Utude. 

The  alternate  fits  of  melancholy  and  burfts  of  high  fpiritg  - 
which  Chatterton  manifcfted;  the  (Irangc  paper  entitled  his  wlU  * 
in  which,  with  a  mixture  of  levity,  of  bitter  fatire  and  adual 
dcfpair,  he  announces  a  purpofe  of  felf*deilru(£fcton  ;  ^bove  all, 
the  extrava^nt  hopes  which  marked  his  arrivial  in  London,  and  - 
the  fuicide  which  finally  clofed  his  Qiort  and  eventful  career,'— 
aU  announce  to  us  that  irregular  ambition,  and  impatience  of  the 
natural  progrefs  of  fociety,  which  indicate  an  inflamed  imagina- 
tion and  a  precarious  judgement. 

Before  leaving  the  life  of  Chatterton,'  we  muil  intimate,  that 
we  are  fo^icwbat  difpleafed  with  the  recommendatory  and  laud- 
atory fcraps  of  verfe  and  profe  which,  in  revival  of  a  p^ood  old 
cuftom,  are  tacked  to  the  works  of  the  author.  Dr  Viccfimus 
Knox  leads  the  van  with  a  heavy  and  dolorous  imitation  of  Sterne 
(which  lumbers  along  like  Mr  Shandy'e^  chaife  when  it  was  drag- 
ged into  Lyons  without  the  wheels),  followed  in  forrowful  pro- 
ccffion  by  the  Laureate,  by  Mrs  Cowley,  Mrs  Robinfon,  Mifs 
Helen  Maria  Williams,  Mr  Herbert  Croft,  and  other  perfons  - 
u  the  newfpapers  have  it)  of  talents  and  diftindion.  We  con<- 
t£»  that  we  think  Chatterton  little  honoured  by  their  tribute 
of  mawkiih  and  afie£led  fympathy.  It  is  difgufting  to  hear  blue- 
ftocking  ladies  jingle  their  rhymes,  and  pedantic  fchpolmafters 
pipe  upon  their  fentimental  whiftles  a  dirge  over  the  grave  of- 
departed  genius*  We  except  from  this  cenfure  a  monody  of 
Mr  Coleridge,  which,  though  very  unequal)  and  carelefsly  exe- 
cuted, exhibits  in  many  pafiages  the  feeling  and  poetical  talent 
which  that  gentleman  always  poflefTes,  and  fometimes  chufes  to 
difplay.  We  alfo  except  fome  verfes  by  Mr  Hayley,  the  fubje£t 
having  raifed  him  on  this  occaGon  confiderably  above  the  cold, 
correa  mediocrity  of  his  ufual  tone  of  poetry. 

The  poems  of  Chatterton  may  be  divided  into  two  grand " 
dafles — thofe  afcribed  to  Rowley  {  for  furely,  to  ufe  Mr  Cottle'^ 
exprefiion,  it  is  time  to  pluck  the  borrowed  plumes  from  the 
fiditious  monk,  and  to  place  them  on  the  brow  of  the  real  poet}— - 
and  thofe  which  the  bard  of  Briftol  avowed  to  be  his  own  com- 
pofition.  Of  thefe  clafies,  the  former  is  incalculably  fuperior  to 
the  latter  in  poetical  powers  and  didion.  This  is  a  remarkable 
tircumlUncej  and  formsi  we  think^  the  only  forcible  argument 
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EngUfli,  tliis  adirantage  b  loft^  and  we  are  often  (hocked  with  a 
bald  and  profaic  tautology)  with  bombaft,  and  with  coarfenefs  of 
ex  predion,  all  the  defecis,  not  of  Cbatterton's  natural  genius, 
but  of  his  extreme  youth  and  deficient  education,  and  many  in* 
ftances  of  which  will  be  found  to  exi(l  by  curious  inquirers,  even 
under  fhe  feemly  and  antique  Alhan  of  the  D eigne  Tt homos  Ho^w^ 
teiey^  Preifie  of  St^Johans^  Brj/fowe. 

When  the  believers  in  Rowley  arc  driven  from  this  ftroi^ 
ward,  we  apprehend  they  can  hardly  make  good  their  footing  in 
any  other.  Two  or  three  gentlemen,  companions  of  Chatterton 
while  at  fchool,  have  ventured  to  give  it  as  their  decided  opinion, 
that,  according  to  their  edimation  of  his  talents,  he  was  unable 
to  compofe  the  poems  of  Rowley.  Mr  Cottle  treats  with  well- 
merited  contempt,  the  evrdence  of  thefe  perfpns,  who,  from  rc- 
'coUeftion  of  an  opinion  formed  while  fchoolboys,  conceive  the 
plummet  of  their  underilanding  adequate  to  fathom  the  depth  of 
Chatterton's  genius.  A  lift  is  given  of  the  parchments  which 
have  been  produced  as  remnants  of  Rowley's  MSS. ;  all  of  which, 
from  the  fhape  and  texture,  as  well  as  from  the  handwritings  are 
very  evidently  forgeries  by  the  unfortunate  young  man  from  whom 
^ey  were  recovered. 

Above  all,  the  internal  evidence  arifing  from  the  poems  them- 
felves,  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  convey  decidve  marks  of  mo- 
dem origin.  The  fmoothnefs  of  the  verfe,  which,  in  moft  cafes, 
refemUes  the  moft  correft  modem  poetry,  as  well  as  the  compli- 
catcd  nature  of  the  ftanza,  are  highly  fufpicious.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that,  in  fome  compofitions  of  a  lyrical  nature,  the  old  Eng- 
liih  poets  attained  a  confiderable  degree  of  eafe  and  fluency,  chicx- 
ly  fuch  as  were  adapted  to  the  mufic  of  the  minftrels^  when  the 
aecefliity  of  following  the  tune,  compelled  the  poet  to  obferve  a 
regularity  of  rythm.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  poems  of  Law- 
rence Aunot.  But  thefe  poems  are  flimfy  fongs,  in  which  the 
fame  idea,  and  often  the  fame  words,  are  repeated  and  cbimed 
upon^  in  order  tp  attain  the  neceflfary  fmoothnefs.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample,  a  verfe  of  Minot,  which,  for  the  fake  of  the  uninitiated, 
we  have  ftripped  of  the  antique  fpelling, 

*  Sir  DtTtd  the  Bruce 

Was  at  diftancc, 
Wbeo  Edward  the  Baliolfe 

Rode  with  his  lance : 
The  north  end  of  England 

Teached  him  to  dance. 
When  he  was  met  on  the  moor 

With  mikell  mifchaunce. 
Sir  Philip  the  valayfe 

Might  not  him  advance  ; 

The 
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"  The  flow^  Ufat  fcir  were 
Ar  falltn  m.  Fraoce : 
The  flowers  are  now  fa!]en> 

That  fair  were  and  fell :  ■ 

A  boar  with  his  batt^ille 
Has  don  them  to  dwell.  * 
The  cafe  of  thefe  lines  is  the  fmoothnefs  of  mere  ballad^  aN 
tained  by   the  tenuity  of  idea,  and  the  tautology  of  exprefiion. 
But  the  Imoothnefs  ot  Rowley  is  combined  wim  all  the  graces 
and  refinement  of  modern  poetry.     Take  two  (lanzas  at  hazard^ 
diverted  of  the  artificial  patina^  or  ruft  of  antique  orthography — 
*  The  fun  was  gleaming  in  the  midft  of  day, 
Dcad-ftifl  the  air,  and  eke  the  welkin  blue^ 
When  from  the  fea  arofe  in  drear  arrays 

A  heap  of  clouds,  of  fable,  fullen  hue. 
The  which  full  fad  unto  the  woodland  drew. 
Hiding  at  once  the  funnes  fcftive  face  ; 
And  the  black  temped  fweilM,  and  gathered  up  apace. 

The  gather'd  ftorm  is  ripe ;  the  big  drops  fall ; 

The  fun- burnt  meadows  fmoke,  and  drink  the  rain  \ 
The  coming  gbqfinefs  doth  the  cattle  'pal ; 

And  the  full  flockes  are  driving  o'er  the  plain* 
Dafh'd  from  the  clouds  the  waters  fij  again, 
ITie  welkin  opes,  the  yellow  levin  flies, 
And  the  hot  fiery  fleam  in  the  wide  flafhing  dies.  * 
Can  any  one  read  this  beautiful  defcription  of  a  landfcape  over- 
fhaded  by  a  thunder  ftorm,  and  doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  is  by 
a  modem  hand  ? — yet  we  have  only  difcarded  hi/fringe  fetyve^for^ 
froat^  and  fmothey  all  other  diflPerences  betwixt  our  copy  and  the 
text  being  merely  in  fpelling.  Chatterton's  anfwer  to  the  ftrong 
objeftion  arifing  from  the  fmoothnefs  of  Rowley's  poetry,  when 
ftated  to  him  by  Horace  Walpole,  is  very  remarkable — *  The  har- 
mony is  not  fo  extraordinary,  as  Jofeph  Ifcam  is  altogether  as  har- 
monious. *  Now,  as  Jofepn  Ifcam  is  equally  a  perfon  of  dubioiJs 
exiftence,  this  is  a  curious  inilance  of  placing  tbf  elephant  upon 
tht  tortoife.  It  is  not  our  wifti  to  engage  farther  in  the  contro^ 
verfy.  If  any  one  reCfts  the  internal  evidence  of  the  ftyle  of 
Rowley's  poems,  we  make  him  welcome  to  the  reft  of  the  a?*- 
gument ;  to  his  belief  that  the  Saxons  imported  heraldry,  and 
gave  armorial  bearings  (which  were  not  knoMrn  till  the  time  of 
die  Crufades);  that  Mr  Robert  Canning,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward rV,  encouraged  drawing,  and  had  private  the?tricals ;  that 
Mr  Burgum,  the  pewterer  of  Briftol,  derived  his  defcent  from 
Simon  de  Leyn^e  Lyze,   mlias  Senlez,  who  married  Matilda, 

daughter 
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daughter  of  'Waltheof  EsM  of  KotthliAibeiitiid,  Kortfasmapton,  and 
Huntmgdon ;  that  Mr  Ste^>hem  fsf  Sutiibury  drew  his  anceftry 
froni  Od,  E^rl  of  Blots  ^hd  Holdetnefsy  vrho  flouxiihed  about 
X095  ;  and  that  Chatterton  hiiitfelf  reprefented  the  Sieur  de  Chaf- 
teautonne^  of  the  houfe  of  Rolto,  the  firft  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Qutbus  fi  c'rcdidcns, 

£xpf dare  potbris 

Artbiinim  cum  firftoni^ar. 
Nothing  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  delight  whidi 
Chatterton  appears  to  have  felt  in  executing  thefe  nnmberieft 
^Hd  multifanous  irapofitions.  Hts  ruling  paf&on  was  not  tite 
vanity  of  a  poet  who  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  X)ther9  for  its 
gratincation,  but  the  ftoical  pride  of  talent,  which  felt  nourifb- 
ment  in  the  folitary  comtemplation  of  fuperiority  over  the  diipes 
n^ho  fell  into  his  toils.  He  has  himfelf  defcribed  this  leading 
feature  of  his  chara£ter  in  a  letter  to  Mr  B:>rret. 

<  it  is  my  pride,  my  damDed,  native,  unconquerable  pride,  that 
plunges  me  mto  diAra^ion.  You  muft  know  that  19- 20th  of  my 
<x>mpofition  is  pride.  I  muft  eitlier  live  a  JSavc— a  fervant-— -hate  no  will 
of  my  ow'o  which  I  may  fairly  declare  as  fuch,  or  die.  '    Vol.  III. 

P-  419- 

The  art  and  avidity  with  which  the  youthful  poet  feized  every 

opportunity,  *  througn  an  excefs  of  ingenuity  in  a  literary  fenfe, 

to  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  others^  is  juftJy  remarked  by  Mr  Cottle 

to  be  ^  the  predominant  quality  which  elucidates  his  charader, 

and  is  deferving  of  minjate  reeard  by  all  who  attempt  to  decide 

on  the  Rowleian  controverfy.      We  ihall  extni£l  the  tnftances 

which  the  editor  has  brought  together,  forming  a  curioos  plfhire 

of  a  moil  a£live  and  powerful  mind,  embued  with  a  ftrange  rage 

for  the  practice  of  literary  impofture;  omitting,  however,  the 

notes,  that  we  mav  not  exceed  our  bounds. 

•  I.  A  new  biridge  is  juft  con^pleted  over  the  Avon  at  Briftol. — 
Chatterton  fends  to  the  pirinter  a  defcription  of  the  pailing  over  the 
old  hr'idgef  for  the  firfl  time,  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  on  which  oc- 
cafion  two  fongs  are  fung  by  two  faints,  of  whom  nobody  ever  heardi 
and  in  language  precifely  Uie  fame  as  Rowley's,  although  he  lived  two 
hundred  years  after  the  event  was  faid  to  have  taken  place. 

*  II.  Mr  Bur?um  is  a  man  attached  to  heraldic  honours-— Chatter' 
ton  gives  him  his  pedigree  horn  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  allies  him  to  fome  of  the  moil  ancient  families  in  the  kingdom  ! 

'in.  Mr  Burgum  is  one  of  the  firft  perfons  who  exprtfffes  an  opi* 
nion  of  the  authenticity  and  excellence  of  Rowley's  poems.  Chatter- 
ton, pleafed  with  this  firfl  blolTom  of  credulity,  and  from  which  hie 
preiaged  an  abundant  harvefl,  with  an  elated  and  grateful  fa^irt,  pre- 
fents  him  with  the  *  Romaunt  of  the  Cnyg^te, '  a  poem,  written  by 
>  JoHK  OE  Bergham,  '  One  of  bh  otvn  anceflort,  about  four  hundred 
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xnd  Bkj  ytef  before ;  and  the  ntore  efleduaBy  jfo  exclude  fufpiciDD) 
he  accompanies  it  with  the  (ame  poemi  modernized  by  himfelf !  , 

*  IV.  Chattdtoa  wiihet  to  obtaia  the  good  opinion  of  his  relation» 
Mr  Stephens  of  Saliftury,  and,  from  fomething  which  it  is  pofltble  his 
keen  obfervation  had  remarked  in  Mr  Stephens,  he  deems  it  the  moft 
effednal  way,  by  informing  him  that  he  is  deCbended  from  Fita-Stephen, 
gramUbn  of  the  venerable  Old*  Eacl  of  Blots,  and  Lord  of  HoUernefs 
who  flourifhed  about,  the  year  1095  '  ■ 

*  V.  Mr  Catcott.  is  a  worthy  and  reh'gious  nian ;  and  who,  from 
ne?er  intending  to  deceive,  fafpe^U  no  deception  in  others.— Shatter* 
too,  who  is  a  ikilful  engineer,  adapts  the  nature  of  his  attack  to  the 
ibength  of  the  fortrefs,  and  gives  him  an  ancient  fragment  of  a  fer« 
roon  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  nuroten  by  Thomas 
Rowley  ! 

*  VI.  Mr  Barrett  is  lealous  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  Briilol. — As  a 
deroonitrable  evidence,  Chatterton  fends  him  an  efcutcheon  (on  the 
aathority  of  the*  fame  Thomas  Rowley)  borne  by  a  Saxon,  of  the  name 
of  Ailward,  who  reiided  in  Brijlonu  in  the  year  718! 

'  'VII.  Mr  Barrett  is  alfo  writing  a  comprehenfive  hiftory  of  Briilol, 
and  is  folicitous  to  obtain  all  poffibk  information  concerning  it. — Chat- 
terton (cites  the  opportunity,  and  prefents  him,  at  different  tmety  with 
an  account  of  flU  the  churches  and  chapels  of  Briftol,  as  they  ap- 
peared three  hundred  years  before,  and  accompanies  it  vHth  drawings 
and  defcnptions  of  the  cafile  \  the  whole  of  this  information  being 
onfi^sported  by  either  document  or  tradition,  and  refting  alone  on  the 
evidence  of  *  the  gode  priefte  Thomas  Row/rjf'  betvi^n  whom  and 
Thmtua  ChaHertcmj  prejudice  itielf  muft  allow,  there  was  a  grtat  equa<» 
lity  of  talent,  as  weU  as  a  .great  firoilitude  of  purfuits.  They  were 
both  poets,  both  antiquarians,  and  both  perpetually  adverting  to  he* 
nldry. 

*  VIII.  Public  amofity  and  general  admiration  are  excited  by  tranf« 
lations  from  the  £rfe  of  Ofiian*— -Chatterton,  who  gave  precedence  to 
oooe  in  *  catching  the  manners  livins^  as  they  rife,  *  publifhes  a  fuc- 
ccflioQ  of  poems  from  the  Saxon  and  IVelch,  indifferent  to  the  incon- 
fiilency,  or  otherwife  not  aware,  that  he  had  profeiTedly  trandated 
works  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  with  the  fame  imagery,  from  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Celtic,  two  languages  of  different  origin  and  genius,  and 
whofe  poetry,  of  all  their  writings,  has  ever  been  confidered  as  the 
mod  difiimilar. 

*  IX.  Mr  Walpole  is  writing  the  hiflory  of  Britifh  painters. — Chat* 
tnton,  (who,  to  a  confidential  friend,  had  before  exprefled  an  opinion 
that  it  was  poffible^  by  judicious  management,  to  deceive  even  this  maf<i 
ter  in  antiquities),  with  fidl  confidence  f^s  him  an  account  of  erainent 
*  CarveRers  *  and  *  Peyn^ers, '  and  informs  him  of  others  who  once 
floufifbed  in  BailVoL  \  but  of  whom  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Brtftoi 
never  heaid,  jnd  who  are  mortified  at  having  no  other  evidence  of  the 
diftinguiihed  honour  afcribed  to^  them,  than  the  folemn  afleveration  of 
tkat  f  fon^ethittg,  nothiogy  AQt^o  b?  defined, '  Tlipma^  Rowk)^ ! ,. 
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<  But  tliefe  are  all  (ubordinate  deceptiom.  Chattertoo^l  ambitioR 
embraced  a  larger  range,  and  was  circumfcribed  by  no  other  VacaX^ 
than,  in  the  perfon  of  Rowley,  of  deceiving  the  whole  worid.  Andf 
that  he  fucceeded  in  a  great  and  unaccountable  degree,  is  attefteJ 
by  the  yolummotis  coiitroverfies  of  antiquarians,  hiftorians,  and  poets. 
The  obje^  befpoke  the  compreheniion  of  his  mind  ;  and  its  partial  fuc« 
cefs  is  a  lailing  monument  of  what  petieiFerance  may  tStBt  when  fjop^ 
ported  by  genius. '  p.  509—514. 

This  curious  detail  of  repeated  impofture,  regularly  executed 
at  the  time  when  cirrtiraftances  appeared  to  give  an  opening  for 
them,  may  furely  fuffice  to  cicitc  the  fufpicion  of  the  moft  cre- 
dulous believer  in  Rowley.  Alike  a  forger  of  ftyle,  of  MSS., 
and  of  drawings,  nothing  efcapcd  the  imitation  of  a  youth,  bora 
as  it  were  witb  the  rare  talents  of  executing  fuch  multiplied  de- 
ceptions, and  with  a  temper  framed  to  delight  in  his  fuccefs, 
which  it  may  be  hoped  is  ftiU  rarer.  Of  the  merit  of  the  Row- 
ley Poems,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  it  is  not  here  the  place, 
ot  now  the  time  to  fpeak.  They  have  been  long  fubje£i<:d  to 
the  pubC^  ;  and  in  fpite  of  their  being  written  in  a  dialcfl;  which 
ref^mbles  the  ancient  or  modern  language  of  England)  hardl} 
more  nearly  than  the  vocabulary  of  George  Pf«ilmanazar  did  thax 
of  Formofa,  they  have  been  ever  eftcemcd,  compofitions  of  th^ 
highefl  merit*  "^l  he  drama  called  EJla,  m^iny  parts  of  the  Battle 
of  Haftings,  the  Ballad  of  Charity,  that  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin 
(which  fomewhat  tefembles  the  antique  ftyle  of  minftrel  poetry)^ 
the  Dirge,  and  feveral  of  the  Eclogues,  may  rank  with  the  la- 
bours of  our  moft  diftingulftied  poets.  Pity  it  is,  that  the  cir- 
cumftances  atul  temper,  of  the  author  combined  to  fhorten  a  life 
diftinguiflied  by  fuch  works  of  excellence  during  its  limited  ca- 
reer. 

rhe  poems  gvowed  by  Cha^^terton  were,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, fatirical  or  amatory.  In  the  former  line,  his  inclination 
for  feverity  is  more  remarkable  than  his  fuccefs.  Perhaps  he 
adopted  this  ftyle  of  compofiiion,  not  only  in  compliance  with  a 
natural  acerbity  of  temper  aggravated  by  his  dependant  Htuation^ 
but  alfo  as  moft  remote  from  the  walk  of  the  moral  and  heroic 
Rowley.  Satire,  however,  in  a  ppliflied  age,  requires  more 
than  mere  genius  and  the  force  of  humlyrs.  General  inve^liTe, 
however  coarfe  and  vehement,  falls  heavily  to  the  groundj  uii« 
lefs  iharpeoed  and  guided  by.  that  accurate  and  difcriminating 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners  which  is  not.  often  acquired  in 
early  youth,  or  eafily  attsHned  in  obfcure  circumftancea.  Tfao 
perfonal  reiie&ions  which  his  fatires  level  againft  thofe  peribna. 
in  Briftol  to  whom  Chatterton  is  admitted  to  have  owed  the 
ikepeft  obligations,  do  little  b<>nou'  to  their  author.    We  hardly 

know  whether  to  tough  or  gricrci  when  he  lepiotches  Catcott^ 
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down  wli€»fe  throat  he  had  cravntiMd  the  inlpi^dyable  tafo  ofl 
RowJey  wirii  grofe  ct^dullty^  becaufe  he  was  a  belkvet  in  revr-*^ 
latioi>!  The  amatory  poems  are  pretty  m«ich  what  might  have ' 
been  ei^pefted  from  hie  declared  intention  *  of  making  acquaint- 
Mce  with  a  girl  in  the  nctghbourhoodi  fuppofinpr  it  might  foftea- 
tbe  auderity  of  temper  ftudy  had  occaffoned^  *  Accordingly,, 
'he  wrote  a  poem  to  her,  and  they  commenced  correfpondingp 
aequaintancc. '  Little  wa«  to  be  expeded  from  verfet  written 
by  a  lofcr  who  bad  adopted  his  fcntim«nts  of  preference  pouwfe 
itftnnupi^.  In  fomcof  \m  other  pcem«»  porticalarly  the  ele^ 
upon  Mr  Fairford,  traces  arc  remarked^  by  Dr  Gregory,  of  thcff 
drfcriptivr  and  perfonifying  powers  exerted  in  the  poems  o£ 
Rowley. 

Of  v^hatterton's  pfofe  pieces,  the  lefr  that  is  faid,  the  kinder* 
we  (hall  be  to  his  reputation.  In  the  eiTays  which  he  wrote  for: 
periodical  pBblications,  as^  *  the  H\iater  of  Oddities,  *  *  Adven^* 
tttres  of  a*  Slave,'  and  the  like,  he  difplays  little  humouiv  and^ 
gfeat  inelitiation'  to  fubftitnte  in  its  place  pergonal  abufe  und  pri-r' 
vate  flander.  The  imitations  of  Oflian,  publiihed  as  tranflation*^ 
from  the  Saxon,  are  not  only  utterly  incongruous  with  the  ilyle- 
of  the  iangtiage  from  which  he  pretended  to  have  rendored  them,' 
bat  are  incalculably  inferior  to  the  fophifticatod  produ^ions  o£i 
Macpherfon.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  atv  Maephedbn,  with 
powers  infinitely  inferior  to  thofe  of  Chattetton,  had  the  advan-*  . 
tage  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Celrie  poetry^  much  of* 
which'  he  probably  interweaved  with  his  own  imitations ;  llie- 
bard  of  Brtftol  had  only  Macpherfon  to  ftudy ;  and,  at  an  ago  - 
when  bombafl^  is  feldom  diftinguiflied  from  fublime,  he  coriea-* 
tared',  itt  his  Saxon  poems,  the  worft  paffiges  of  the  Pfeudo-f 
Offian. 

The  prefect  edition  contains  many  pwfe  imitnrions  of  the  an-* 
dqoe,  publiihed  from  Chatterton's  MSS.  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 
Tnefe  are  very  important,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  Rowleian 
poems.     Some  curious  paflTages^  occur  in  tnefe  documents,    Wl)ile 
Chatterton  wrote  plain  narrative,  he  imitated,  with  confidoraWe 
faccefs,  the  dry,  concife  ftylc  of  an  antique  annalift  5  but  wlien- 
any  thing  required  a   more-  dignified  or  fentimental   ftylcj  h^^ 
mounted  the  ratal  and  eafily  recognized  car  of  tlie  fonof  fiingal* 
Thus,  in  an  account  of  St  Marie  M^igdalene's  chapelle,  aft*  r  m**- 
farming  us  it  *  was  ybuilden  bie  Elle,  warden  of  the  caftle  near 
EOe-gate,  Sythina  cleflen.  New-gate — yn  thivcbapelle  was  yfwome 
a  tteatye  bctwecne  Goddwytme  Erie  or  Abthatie  of  Kent*,  HaioM-^ 
eftfbons  Kynge  of  England;'   &c.  &c. ;    hv^  of  a  fudden  thu^' 
changn  his  tone  hi  commemorating  his  favurite  Elie — *  Elle^ 
Mteadcd  from  the  kyngelie  bloude  of  Mercyans,  raged  in  the 
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fyghte  Uke  a  wilde  boare  in  the  woode ;  ^rearie  as  a  blacke  cloude 
yn  uneentle  wedder  he  fweept  whole  rankes  to  helle.  Lyke  ta 
the  caftle  of  Bryghfiowe  was  his  mind  gentle  and  meeke,  *  &c.  &c.^ 
Again,  in  a  very  fober  narrative  of  the  *  Ryfe  of  Peyncleyne  in 
EnglandC) '  written  by  Rowlejr  for  his  friend  Cannynge,  after  ^ 
fort  of  matter  of  fa&  account  of  various  artifts^  we  come  to  one 
called  Ajlem^  a  fiotMe  perfourtmr  of  the  counynge  tn^erie  ^fjiein-^ 
^^g^  gl^Jpf*  This  perfon  was  taken  by  the  D^es,  and  ordered 
to  be  (lain.  The  Dane  to  whom  ihe  execution  was  entrufted^ 
difcovered  Aflem  to  be  his  brother.  At  this  crifis,  Rowley  tuck^ 
up  his  moi»ki(h  frock,  and  mounts- the  Celtick  Pegafus.  '  Afirighte 
cnaynede  uppe  hys  foule  ^  ghailnefle  <lweQed  yn  his  breafte.^ 
Ofcarre  (a  name  of  fome  import,  as  proving  the  exifting  idea  in 
the  mind  of  the  author)— -Ofcarre,  the  gfeate  Dane,  gave  hifte 
he  iliould  be  forflagen ;  no  teares  colde  availe ;  the  mornings 
cladde  in  robes  of  gnaftneflbi  was  come,'  &c.  &c«  An  inftance 
of  a  curious  miftabc  committed  by  Chatterton,  occurs  ia  thefe 
excerpts  from  the  Pfeudo-Rowley  profe  writings.  In  a  MS.  in 
Chatterton's  handwriting,  in  the  Mufeum,  there  occur  feveral  ex- 
cerpts from  Chaucer,  apparently  cuUed  to  boUler  out  fome  in^ 
tended  imitations.  Among  others  we  find  the  two  lines  refpe£l- 
ing  the  ikiotmal  o»  the  leg  of  the  pil^im's  cook. 

'  But  great  harm  was  yt,  9i%  it  thouch^  mc. 
That  on  bis  icione  a  mormaU  bad  nc. ' 
Skinm  }»  hcfc  mif-eopied  tor  Jhin,  This  miftake,  and  another 
more  whimfical,  we  can  trace  into  the  '  Rolle  of  Seynde  Bartho- 
Izmeweis'Priorie,'^  printed  in  Barret's  hiftory  of  Bri(lol»  to  whom 
it  was  communicated  by  Chatterton.  Among  a  lift  of  medical 
hooks,  faid  to  be  preferved  in  the  Infirmary,  or  Achi-fbamber  of 
the  Priorie,  we  find,  *  Gylbertincs  rolle  of  Tpocratcs :  the  £amc 
fryarres  booke  of  brenninge  Johan  Stowt  of  ihe  cure  of  mormaUes 
end  the  nvaterie  leprofte :  the  rolle  of  the  blacke  mainger.  *  In  a 
note  on  thefe  two  laft  articles,  we  are  told,  '  Chaucer  lays,  on  his 
&in  a  mormalle  had  he  and  a  blacke  manger. '  Now,  in  the  firft 
place,  Qiatterton  adhering  to  his  erroneous  tranfcript  from  Chao- 
cer,  of  JUnne  for  Jhinne^  nas  made  Johan  Stowe  ledure  on  the 
cure  of  mormaUes,  as  if  they  were,  like  the  leprofy,  a  cutaneous 
d^ftemper,  and  not  a  cancer  upon  the  bone.  But,  oefides,  he  ha& 
fo  far  miftaken  hb  author,  as  to  take  hlanc-manger^  a  difli  of  ex- 
%uiCte  cookery,  which  Is  pronounced  by  Chaucer  to  be  the  cook's 
niafter»piecc  dF  (kill,  for  blade  manger^  fome  ftrange  and  non- 
defcript  difeafe,  under  which  he  laboured,  in  addition  to  his 
fmrntdhf  and  upon  which  there  was  a  roll  or  eflay  in  the  Ache^ 
chamber  of  St  BartholemeVs  priory.    Chaucer's*  words  are. 
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<  But  gret  harm  was  it«  as  it  thoughte  mcy 
That  OD  hts  Jbinne  a  mormal  hadde  he. 
For  blanc-nianger  that  made  he  with  the  beft. ' 
The  principal  ingredient  of  blanc-manger  (if  'we  recoUe^i}  was 
a  cock  brayed  in  a  mortar.     The  refemblauce  of  the  letters  n  and 
u  in  the  black-letteri  probably  led  Chatterton  to  read  blauc  for> 
Uanc  :  and  as  he  underfiood  no  French,  his  judgement  could  not 
corre£b  his  eye.    We  are  thus  able  decidedly  to  trace  the  tafte 
and  thq  errors  of  Chatterton  into  the  productions  of  Rowley. 
We  do  not,  however,  •Aippofe  that  all  the  information  contained 
in  the  works  of  Rowley  was  a£lually  the  invention  of  Chat^rton^ 
The  keen  eye  and  ardent  refearch  of  the  young  poet,  probably  . 
traced  and  inter weaved  with  his  narrative  traditionary  anecdotes 
prcfenred  in  his  native  city.    Nothing  that  had  an  antique  or  un» 
couth  appearance  feems  to  have  eicaped  hts  notice.    Mr  Tyrwhitt 
dete£led  a  curious  inftance  of  hb  mimiteneb  of  remark.    In  the 
Ballad  of  Charite^  mention  is  made  of  a  borfe'tnillanerty  a  phrafe 
at  which  the  reader  has  ufually  paufed  with  furprife.    In  the  town 
of  Briftol,  and  predfely  in  the  ibreet  tlirough  which  Chatterton 

Cfled  to  fchool,  is  hung  forth  a  wooden  horle  decorated  with  rih- 
ns,  purporting  to  be  the  fign  of  a  horft-milUmre.  - 
Nothing  can  afibrd  a  ftronger  pi£^ure  of  the  force  and  weak* 
nels  of  the  human  mind,  than  the  readineis  with  which  Chatter* 
ton  (iipplied  himfelf  and  his  particular  friends  with  flourifhing 
trees  of  genealogy,  in  which  the  fextons  and  jpewterers  of  Briilol 
ire  deduced  from  a  line  of  aneeflry,  which  Howards  and  Haft* 
ings  mieht  envy,  and  decorated  with  all  the  fplciidid  emblazon* 
ment  of  heraldry.  We  are  mute  with  aftoniihment  at  the  grave 
and  fober  advice  of  the  fexton's  fon  of  Radclifie  to  his  relation 
Bifr  Stevens  of  Saliibury  :  *  When  you  quarter  your  arms,  in  the 
mullet,  fay  Or,  a  fcfs,  vert,  by  the  name  of  Chatterton.  I  trace 
your  family  from  Fitz-Stepben,  fop  of  Stephen  £arl  of  Aumerle^ 
in  1 09 J,  (on  of  Od,  l&arl  of  Bloys,  and  jLord  of  Holdefnefle.  ^ 
If  the  imagination  of  Chatterton  w^s  not  usually  fo  far  vitiated, 
as  in  fome  degree  to  believe  the  reveries  whigh  he  impofed  upon 
others,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  as  Johnfon  fays  of  Miiton^ 
his  impudence  muft  have  been  at  leaft  equal  to  his  ftupendoua 
abilities.  We  were  alfo  diverted  with  the  concluiion  pf  the  pedi- 
gree made  ot|t  for  Mr  Burgum  of  Brii^ol,  which  begins  with  the 
Conaueror,  and  very  prudently  conclude^  about  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  ^en  Mr  Burgum  migh(  perhaps  know  fomething  of 
his  anceftors.  Cl|atterton  linked  and  gilded  this  fplendid  chain  of 
anccftnr  through  all  the  ages  remote  enough  to  leave  unbounded 
icope  for  fiAion :  when  he  approached  the  regions  of  probability, 
he  let  the  ti^  ioofe,  that  his  iriend  might  attach  himfelf  to  it  th<$ 
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bcil  way  he  could.  There  is  in  Cumberland  an  aMcicnt  fatnily, 
who  have  long  polTeffLd  and  taken  their  name  frona  the  manor  of 
Brou/ham,  to  which  CSiatterton  feems  to  Stlhide,  when  he  men- 
tions the  Caftle  of  Bourgham  in  Northumberland.  But  tte  calUe 
was,  we  believe,  an  appanage^  not  of  the  De  Bourghams,  lords 
of  the  manor,  but  of  the  Vei?enponts  and  Cliflbrda. 

We  now  difmir^  the  works  of  the  unfortunate  Chattcrtofi, 
heartily  wiflimg  they  may  experience  from  the  public  kinder 
treatmcfic  than  their  unfortunafe  and  proud-fpirked  author.  To 
the  admirers  of  poetry  they  will  ever  be  acceptable;  nor  cam 
th«ir  hiitory  be  heedfolly  perufcd,  without  impacting  an  awfsl 
leflbn ;  for  the  fame  of  Chatterton  is  not  merely  a  Jight  to  be 
wondered  at-^it  ihines  as  a  beacon  to  point  out  the  fliosis  upon 
which  he  was  wrecked.  The  youthful  reader,  if  confcions  of 
powors  which  elevate  htm  above  hts  fituation  in  life,  may  learn 
to  avodd  an  overweening  reliance  upon  his  abilitki,  or  an  in- 
judicioiK  and  unfair  exertion  of  cbem.  He  may  learn,  that  H 
wc^Qt  ox  contempt  obftruA  him  in  the  fair  purfuit  of  fame,  k 
is  oettei  td  prefer  obficurity,  than  to  at^in,  by  the  crooked  pafli 
ibi  literary  fcMrgery^  the  ambiguous  reputation  of  an  ingenious 
impoftor.  Above  all,  he  may  learn  to  guard  againift  thofe  falliec 
ef  an  ill-regulated  imaginationi  which  buoyed  up  Chatterton  with 
the  moft  unreaibnable  expe^ations^  only  to  plunge  him  into 
defpair  and  fuicide.  And  if  there  be  one  who,  confcbus  of 
inf'-rior  mental  powers,  murmurs  at  being  alerted  but  *  the 
fingle  talent,  ^  and  looks  with  envy  on  the  flights  of  fuperior 
l^nius,  let  him  read  the  life  of  Chatterton,  and  remember  diat 
of  him  it  may  be  truly  faid, — 

*  L^rgm  it  exyndans  letho  ditUt  ingemti  fom. ' 


Art,  XVI 11.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr  Damv'w^  chiefly  during  hii 
rcfufence  at  LichJidJ  ,  with  ^ecdotti  of  his  Friendsy  and  Criticifint  oft 
bis  fVritingsj^     By  Anna  Seward.     London.      1804.    8vo*    pp<  430. 

1[t  has  been  long  held,  on  high  critical  authority,  that  hiftory  muft 
^  always  pleafe,  independently  of  the  particular  mode,  and  even 
in  fpite  of  the  defers,  of  its  execution  :  and  imquefttonably  even 
that  moderate  portion  of  £a£l  which  may  be  reafonaUy  expeded 
in  ihe  life  of  every  eminent  individual,  can  fcarccJy  be  prefentvd 
under  any  difji'uifc  fo  perverfely  abfurd,  as  entirely  10  'dived  it  of 
itucreR.  Under  the  influence  o<  ftubbotn  curiofity,  we  have  been 
accordingly  carried  through  a  faithful  perufal  of  thcfc  Memoirs  of 
the  celebrat  :ii  author  of  *  the  Botanic  Garden  ; '  and  although  we 
are  bo\^nd  to  jk^nik  that  opr  labour  j^as  out  bee«  entirely  Utti* 
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ttwardedy  yet  M}f8  Seward  rouft  Forgive  qs,  if  wc  adri,  that  the 
moft  ftriking  leflim  we  have  derive<i  from  her  volume,  has  bfen 
the  tridy  wonderful  extent  of  that  tolerant  maxim  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  The  (hare  Which  (he  appears  to  have  lon^  enjoyed 
of  the  intimate  fociety  of  Dr  Darwin,  and  her  opportunities  of 
accurate  information  relative  at  lead  to  a  confiderabie  portion  of 
Ini  Kfe,  bad  given  to  Mifg  Seward  feme  peculiar  advantages  in 
becomings  as  (he  terms  it,  ^  the  recorder  of  vani(hed  grnius.  * 
It  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  (he  (hould  not  have 
been  reftrained,  bj  fome  viGtations  of  a  better  tailei  from  clothing 
her  narrative  in  a  garb  fo  injudicious  and  fantaftic.  Biit  it  would 
appear  that  Mifs  Anna  Seward  has  been  too  long  accuftomed  to 
foar  into  the  high  and  giddy  regions  of  verfe,  to  be  able  to  tread 
with  fober  ftep  and  becoming  gravity  of  air  in  the  humbler  path- 
way of  profe. 

^  Of  the  matter  and  arrangement  of  thefe  Memoirs,  the  Preface 
gives  us  the  following  notice : 

*  My  work  coofifts  of  the  following  part icnhrs :— -the  perfoiit  the 
nund,  the  temper  of  Dr  Darwin;  bit  powers  as  aPhyfician,  Philofopher, 
and  Poet ;  the  peculiar  traits  of  bis  manners ;  hts  ezccUeoces  and  faults ; 
the  Petrarchan  attachment  of  his  middle  life,  more  happy  in  its  refult 
than  was  that  of  the  Bard  of  Vauclufe;  the  beautiful  poetic  tcftimonies 
of  its  fervor,  while  yet  it  remained  hopctefs ;  an  inveftigation  of  the 
conftitueat  excellences  and  defeds  of  his  magnificent  poem»  the  Botanic 
Garden  ;  remarks  upon  his  philufophic  profe  writings ;  the  charadlcrs 
and  talents  of  thofe  who  formed  the  drcle  of  his  fricods  while  he  rtfidfd 
10  Lichfield ;  and  the  very  (ingular  and  intereiling  biftory  of  one  of 
them,  well  known  in  the  lettered  world,  [Mr  Thomas  Djy]  whofe 
domeftic  hidory,  remarkable  as  it  is,  has  been  unaccountably  omitted  by 
the  gentleman  who  wrote  his  life. '     Pref,  p.  v,  vi. 

After  perufing  this  table  of  contents,  the  reader  will  have 
himfelf  alone  to  blame  if  he  expe£l  in  this  volume  any  ttzfX  or 
orderly  dcduftion  of  the  fafts  of  Dr  Darwin*s  life.  Mifs  Sesvard 
apparently  fpurn^  the  fetters  of  vulgar,  chronological  narration; 
and  has  choien  rather  to  expatiate,  free  and  at  large,  under  the 
impulfe  of  her  own  fpontaneous  feelings,  or  accidental  aflb- 
clations.  After  having  followed  her  ,with  patience  through 
her  eccentric  and  capricious  evolutions,  we  are  unable  to  fay 
that  our  progrefs  has  been  rendered  more  pleafing  by  this 
irregular  variety,  or  that  it  has  afforded  us  any  tolerable  com- 
penfation  for  the  want  of  a  di(lin£l  and  intelligible  narrative. 
An  analyfis  of  the  firft  chapter  of  the  work  tnay  fcrve  fufflciently 
to  judify  thefe  remarks,  and  may  furniih  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of 
its  plan  and  execution. 

On  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  her  hero,  Mifs 
Seward  has  not  deigned  to  beftow  a  fingle  line.    We  are  abruptly 
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introduced  to  him  at  the  age  of  twenty»four»  when  he  fitft  camec 
to  praAife  phyfic  at  Lichfield  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1756  ; 
and  even  then,  inftead  of  proceeding  dtredly  in  her  narrative^ 
(he  ftops  on  the  threfliold  to  give  us  a  *  (ketch  of  his  chara£^cr 
and  manners^  *  fuch  as  they  had  appeared  to  her  in  the  fubft* 
quent  courfe  of  Dr  Darwin's  life.  This  inverfion  of  the  ufual 
arrangement  in  biographical  writing  may  be  perfedly  confonant 
to  the  defultory  plan  ot  thele  memoirs;  but,  in  itfelf,  it  is  fo  pal- 
pably injudicious,  that  there  is  very  little  hazard  of  its  adoption 
as  a  model.  Within  thefe  few  years,  a  fimilar  innovatioa  was 
attempted  by  a  Scoti(h  hiilorian,  who,  at  the  commencement  of 
every  reign,  introduced  that  general  delineation  of  the  chara£ier 
of  tne  (bveveign,  which  has  ufually  found  a  place  at  the  cktk  : 
but,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  own  feelings,  the  example  of  Mr 
Pinkerton  will  not  probably  prove  more  feducing  than  that  of 
Mifs  Seward. 

Of  this  '  iketch  of  the  charader  and  manners  of  Dr  Darwin, ' 
we  can  only  fay,  that  it  leayes  no  very  diftind  imprcflion  on  the 
mind  ;  and  that  imprcflion,  fuch  as  it  is,  has  not,  in  our  own  cafe 
at  leaft,  been  extremdy  favourable.  But  Mifs  Seward  does  not 
itand  forth  as  the  indifcriminating  panegyrift  of  her  deceafrd 
iriend  ;  nor  does  (he  appear  to  hav&  been  withheld,  by  any  vic- 
lent  or  undue  partialities,  from  difchargiiig  thofe  ^  facred  duties 
of  biography,* — *  beneath  the  ever  prcfcrtt  confcioufncfs  *  of  which  . 
{he  would  be  underftood  to  have  proceeded.  Of  the  juftice  of 
her  claims  to  the  prai/e  of  rigid  impartiality,  thofe  only  can  be 
competent  judges,  to  whom  l5r  Darwin  >yas  perfonally  known  ; 
l^Ut  it  is  perhaps  lefs  difficult  to  dif^over  that  Mifs  Seward  was 
pot  altogether  equal  to  the  ta(k  of  delineating  with  truth  the  va- 
rious par^  of  his  charaQer,  or  of  appreciating  the  qualities  of 
which  it  ^as  cpmpofed*  ^n  this  preUmipary  flcetch,  and  in  other 
parts  of  her  wo^k,  we  are,  indeed,  prcfenttd  with  a  number  of 
ftriking  traits  of  tepiper  and  of  ^annet s,  fuch  as  muft  have  been 
obvious  to  common  obferyation  \  but  i^  her  atteippts  to  mark  the 
extent,  the  ]imitationS|  and  the  peculiar  chara^er  and  complexion 
of  thofe  higher  po^yers  of  ^ind,  by  which  alope  the  poflcflbr 
oecomes  an  objeft  of  fcrious  intcrcft — her  defcription  becomes 
(eeble  and  indiiUnQ,  and  (be  ukes  refuge  in  vague,  general,  or 
exaggerated  ftatem^nt.  Thus,  we  are  informed,  tha^  ^beauty 
and  tymmetry  had  not  been  propitious  to  his  exterior  \ '  that  •  he 
(lammcred  exti(emcly ;  *  that  he  was  *  fore  upon  oppofition,  *  and 
9verbearing  and  farcadic  in  converfation  ;  but  whether  from  the 
•  confciouffteff  of  great  ttative  elevation  above  the  general  fandard 
of  imelUB^^  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt.  Moreover,  we  arc 
lQld|  th?it  \  extreme  was  his  fccpticiim  to  human  truth ;  '—that,. 
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habits  of  dtftntft  tin&ured  his  eonverCition  whfa  an  apparent 
wioc  of  confidence  in  mankind  ; — and  that  *  perhaps  this  prone- 
.nefs  to  fttfpicion  mingled  too  much  of  art  in  his  wifdom.  *  Far- 
thery  we  are  told  that  he  abftained  from  <  vinous  fluid ;  *  that  he 
had  <  an  ablblute  horror  of  fpirits  of  all  forts ; '  that  his  only 
tolerance  was  in  favour  of  home-made  wines ;  that  *  acid  fruits^ 
with  fugar,  and  all  fort  of  creanu  and  butteri  were  his  luxuries  \  * 
but  that  *  he  always  ate  plentifully  of  animal  food. '  Of  his  vir- 
tues and  talents,  we  learn  that  *  profeffional  generofity  diftin- 
ffuifhed  Dr  Darwin's  medical  prance ; '  that  ^  Sis  was  the  cheer- 
ful board  of  open-houfed  hofpitality ; '  and  that  '  generofitVi  wit 
and  fdence  were  his  hou&hold  gods ; '  that  nature  had  beKtowed 
on  him  *  the  fedudng  and  often  dangerous  gift  of  a  highly  poe- 
tic imaginatbn ; '  btit  that  *  through  the  firft  twenty-three  years 
of  his  practice  as  a  phyfician,  Dr  Darwin,  with  the  wifdom  of 
Uiyflesi  bound  himfelf  to  the  medical  mail,  that  he  might  not 
follow  thofe  delufive  fyrens,  the  mufes,  or  be  confidered  as  their 
afowed  votary ; '  nor  was  it  till  then,  that  *  the  impregnable  rod 
on  which  his  n^edicinal  and  philofophtcal  reputation  were  placedf 
Ittduced  him  to  contend  for  that  A>ecies  of  fame  which  ihould 
entwine  the  PamaiEan  laurel  with  the  balm  of  Pharmacy.  * 

Such,  we  can  afliire  our  readers,  is  the  amount  of  the  informa* 
tion  rcfpe^in^  the  charaAer  and  manners  of  Dr  Darwin,  for 
which  we  are  here  indebted  to  his  biographer.  It  may  perhaps 
ferve  to  moderate  the  expe£iations  of  thofe  who  may  have  un- 
warily looked  only  to  the  enviable  opportunities  of  obfervation' 
which  (be  appears  to  have  enjoyed. 

On  *  returning  to  the  dawn  of  Dr  Darwin's  profeffional  efta- 
Wifhment, '  we  Sre  informed  by  Mifs  Seward  of  the  fudden  fame 
be  acquired  by  his  fuccefs  in  a  defperate  cafe  of  fever,  and  of 
the  imputations  of  raflinefs  which  were  ignorantly  attached  to 
his  praAice.  Mrs  Darwin  is  then  introduced  on  the  fcene$ 
and  from  the  account  given  by  Mifs  Seward,  (he  appears  to  have 
been  an  interefting  and  accoroplifhed  woman :  but  we  muft  be 
forgiven  if  we  are  not  greatly  charmed  with  the  felicity  of  a  long 
oration  which  is  put  into  her  mouth  while  on  her  deathbed. 

Soon  after  this  lady's  death,  Dr  Darwin  purchafed  an  old 
houfe  in  the  city  of  Lichfield,  on  the  lilliputian  improvements 
of  which  Mils  Sewatd  has  lavifhed  all  her  powers  of  pi£lurefque 
tfefcriptioiu 

*  To  this  rus  in  irr&r,  of  Darwinian  creation,  reforted,  from  h%  early 
riiiii^,  a  knot  of  philofephlc  firiends  in  frequent  vifitacion.  The  Rev. 
Mr  MichcUt  QMiy  years  dcoeafcd.  He  was  ikilled  in  aftronomic  fcience^ 
giodeft  and  wife.  The  ingentoui  Mr  Kier  of  Weft  Bromtcb,  then  Cap-  * 
taio  Kier.  Mr  Boulton,  known  and  refpeded  wherever  mechanic  phn 
^(bphy  if  miderftood.    Mr  Watt,  the  celebrated  improver  of  the  ftean^ 
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CQ^Mie.  And,  uhcfvt  all  othtff%  ki  Dr  D»K#ir>'§  perfivnal  n^glurd,  the 
accompli (hcd  Dr  Small  of  Birmm^jrham,  who  bore  the  blufhittg  faoAbsM 
of  ht8  talents  and  virtueft  to  an  untimely  grave.  '  ^ 

Tired  already  of  her  proper  fubjcQ,  Mifs  Seward  a^n  dt- 
grcflesinto  the  private  htilory  of  thofe  who  moved  in  *  the  D^- 
iivinian  fphcrc ; ' — of  Mr  £dgworth  and  his  wives ;  of  Dr  Small, 
and  the  elegies  and  epitaphs  written  by  his  friends }  and  pariicu^ 
larly  c^f  Mr  Thomas  Day,  the  author  of  the  populav  little  vo- 
lumes of  Sandford  and  Merton.  Of  the  ltd  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
a  very  full  and  difproportioned  account  is  given,  and  a  great 
many  anecdotes  iire  told,  which  we  (hall  not  attempt  to  retail, 
but  which,  in  their  proper  place,  might  ferve  to  Ulaftrate  tho 
fin^ularly  romantic  and  hair-brained  chara&er  of  this  modem 
philofopher.  With  the  hiilory  of  Dr  Darwin'b  life  they  have  no 
Ultimate  connexion  :  And  fo  ends  the  ifirft  chapter. 

On  *  refunding  the  recolle£ted  circumftances  of  Dr  Darwin's 
lifci  *  Mils  Seward  is  unable  for  a  moment  to  withftand  her 
wayward  propenfity  to  dtgreffion  ;  and  our  attention  is  mftandy 
drawn  afide  to  the  contemplation  of  new  groupes  of  viOtors  and 
friends  who  made  their  appearance  at  Lidifield  <  after  Dr  Small 
and  Mr  Michell  had  vaniftied  from  the  earth,  and  Mr  Day  and 
Mr  Edgeworth,  in  the  year  1772,  had  left  the  Darwinian  fphere.  * 
But  it  would  be  vain  to  follow  this  lady  to  her  meandering  courfe ; 
and  by  attempting  it,  we  (hould  equally  fatigue  our  readers  and 
ourfelves.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  ^ork 
which  bears  the  femblance  of  narrative^  it  is  only  for  a  momettt 
tliat  we  catch  a  glimpfe  of  the  principal  figure  ^  and  even  then, 
our  gratification  is  too  often  dafhed  by  the  ftivt^lity  of  the  infor- 
mation which  is  conveyed.  The  reader  may  look  ih  vain  for 
any  thing  which  merits  the  name  of  juft  biographical  narrative. 
Even  when  Dr  Darwin  is  the  fubje£t,  little  eUe  is  to  be  fdund 
than  an  inflated  tlanflationt>f  the  tea-table  talk  of  Lichfield  ;  nor 
will  all  the  good  things  which  have  been  ut^red  on  fundry  be- 
caficms  by  tbie  choice  fpirtts  of  the  place,  be  fdt  as  any  adeqaate 
compenfation  for  this  radical  defe^. 

*  In  the  year  176S,'  we  ate  told,  *  Dr  Darwin  met  with  an 
accident  of  irretrievable  injury  in  the  human  frame :  *  he  was 
thrown  from  a  whimfical  carriage  of  his  oirn  invention,  and 
hrojce  the  patella  of  his  ri^iht  knee.  For  the  ^difieation  of  the 
curious  reader,  we  extra£^  a  philofophical  obfcrvation  foggefted 
td  Mifs  Seward  by  this  occorrence. 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  uncommon  aveident  hjlpp^ned  to  three 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lichfield  in  the  cotJrfe  of  onr  jnfi  firft,  to  the 
author  of  thefe  meMcnrB  in  the  prime  of  her  ytmth  i  next,  to  Dr  Darw 
y»ifi  ^  Bbd^  iaAiy,  to  the  bte  Mr  Levett,  a  gtatimim  of  wealth  and. 

confc^^rtiice 
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ooofe^etee  m  the  liMni.  No  fuob  odiafiJrtttiie'was  ^fi(Mf  reme«- 
4k^  in  tbst  city,  nor  has  it  once  rectrred  ihipovgfa*  dl^  the  years  which 
htte  fioee  ellqpfcA. '    ^  6zw 

Whtie  Dt  Darwia  refided  at  Lich&eld,  Dr  Johnfon  was  re- 
peatedly there  on  his  vifiutioas   to  Mifs  Lucy  JPoitcr.     Mifs 
Seward  informs  us»  that  ^  they  had  one  or  two  interviews,  hot 
never  afterwards  fought  each  other.     Mutual  and  ftrong  difiike 
fubfifted  betwesn  them« '    Mifs  Seward  goes  on  to  remark  as 
curiouSf  that,  in  Johnfon*s  correfpondence^  *  the  name  of  Dar*» 
win  ihould  not  be  found,  nor  indeed  that  of  any  of  the  ingeni- 
ous and  kttered  people  who  lived  there  \    while  of  its  f»ore 
common^life  chara£^Ts  there  is  frequent  mention,  with  many 
hints  of  Lichfield's  intelie£lual  barrennefs,  while  it  eouid  boaft 
a  Darwin  and  other  men  of  dallicat  learning,  poetic  talents,  and 
liberal  information. '     Of  thefe  ingenious  and  letten  d  perfons^ 
Mifs  Seward  here  gives  the  reader  a  farther  enumeration,  ac- 
companied with  fpecimens  of  their  poetic  and  colloquial  talents, 
which  we  (hall  not  prefume  to  injure  by  a  mutilated  extra£):« 
That  Dr  Johnfon's  colloquial  defpotifm  {hould  have  alarmed  the 
(elf«importance  -of  a  man  Kke  Darwin,  who  was  ambitious  of 
being  himfelf  a  defpot  in  his  own  *  fphere,'  and  who  is  de^^* 
foribed  as  *  fore  upon  oppofition,  whether  in  araumehc  or  con^ 
dtt^  *  can  hardly  be  matter  of  much  furprife*     The  collcxjuial 
intrepidity  of  Johnfon  Mras  unqueftionably  too  firm  to  have  fuf« 
fered  him  to  (brink  from  the  focicty  of  aay  man  ;  but  if  he  was 
avoided  by  Darwin  and  the  Lichfield  coterie,  as  Mifs  Seward  feenia 
to  admit,  his  filence  cannot  well  be  accuCed  of  ii^ultice  to  their 
talents  and  accompli(hments. 

*  Aboat  the  year  1771  commenced  that  ^reat  work,  the  2oo« 
nomia,  iirft  publiihed  in  1794*,  the  gathered  wlfdom  of  thre^ 
and  twenty  years. '  With  fomewhat  more  hardihood  than  pru* 
dence,  his  biographer  has  attempted  to  define;  the  charader  oi^ 
this  work  as  a  philofophical  compofition,  and  to  appreciate  its 
(jpeculative  merits  and  its  pra£lical  utility.  It  cannot  be  difputed 
that  the  work  is  enriched  with  a  vaft  variety  of  curious,  though 
too  often  doubtful  and  incainious  (latements  of  {^(k^  and  that  ic 
everywhere  difplavs  uncommon  powers  bf  ingenious  combina- 
tion ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  nreparcd^.  with  Mils  Reward*  tp 
extol  it  as  a  mtdel  of  philofepoical  kireftigatioo,  oir  10  recom- 
mend it  to  the  daily  and  nightly  meditation  of  the  youthful 
ftttdent. 

Before  be  qaitted  his  r ^fidence  ^  Lichfield,  Dr  Darwin  formed 
a  botanical  fodety,  confifting  of  three  t>eTfon8/-M¥hicli,  we  be* 
Here,  is  held  to  be  the  minimum  of  a  body  ebrporaos.  The  tw# 
sMther  <KieMbciB  were  Sir  Brooke  BiM>My  and  a  proAor  of  the 

name 
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name  of  Jaekfoiii  ^hom  MHs  Seward  has  charaAerifed  as  *  a* 
would-be  philofopher»  a  turgid  and  folemn  coxcomb ; '  but  who 
was  the  chief  operator  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Linnean  Syilem 
of  Vegetation,  which  was  publiflied  in  the  name  of  this  fociety* 
*  His  illuftrious  coadjutors  exa&ed  of  him  fidelity  to  the  fenfe 
of  their  author,  and  they  corredled  Jackfon's  inelegant  Englifli^ 
weeding  it  of  its  pompous  coarfenefs.  * 

It  was  about  this  time  alfo  that  Dr  Darwin  firft  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs  Pole  of  Radbum,-  who  was  the  objeA  of 
what  Mi&  Seward  has  called  *  the  Petrarchan  attachment  of  his 
middle  life,  more  happy  in  its  refolt  than  was  that  of  the  bard 
of  Vaudufe. '  It  was  in  confequence  of  his  marriage  to  this 
lady  in  1781  that  he  removed  from  Lichfield  to  Derby;  and  it 
was  to  her,  in  her  married  or  widowed  ftate,  that  he  addrefled 
feveral  copies  of  Tcrfes,  which  have  fince  been  circulated  in  pe- 
riodical publications.  But  thefe,  with  the  whole  hiftory  of  this 
tender  attachment,  and  various  other  matters  of  a  more  digref- 
five  and  extraneous  nature,  we  are  compelled  to  leave  without 
further  notice. 

From  the  period  of  his  quitting  Lichfield,  Mifs  Seward  does 
not  attempt  to  give  more  tnan  a  flight  outline  of  the  domeftic 
hiftory  of  Dr  Darwin.  The  completion  of  the  talk  is  referved, 
we  are  told,  for  *  his  fome  time  pupil,  and  late  jears  friend, 
the  ingenious  Mr  Dewhurft  Bilfborrow,  who  is  now  writing, 
Or  has  written,  his  life  at  large. '  Her  information  relative  to 
this  latter  period  is  avowedly  imperfeA  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, .that,  with  better  opportunities  within  her  reach,  (he  (hould 
have  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  mifled  by  erroneous  report.  In  the 
year  1799,  Dr  Darwin  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  eldeft  fon, 
m  circum/lances  extremely  diftrefling.  On  firft  perufing  the 
pccount  given  by  Mifs  Seward,  of  the  *  ftoical  fortitude '  of  the 
father,  we  were  certainly  much  (hocked,  and  could  have  par* 
doned  his  biographer  for  a  lefs  rigid  adherence  to  the  duty  of 
fpeaking  the  whole  truths  We  arc  pleafed  now  to  find,  that 
the  ftatement  is  partly  erroneous,  and  are  happy  to  afford  Mifs 
Seward  the  prefent  opportunity  pf  correcting  it.  •    We  now  . 

turn 
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*  The  following  note  has  been  commuoicated  to  the  Editor  of  this 

Review. 

<  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dr  Darwin,  fioce  they  were  pub- 

lifhedy  hat  difcovered»  00  the  attefbtion  of  hii  bmily,  and  of  the  other 

f:rfoo8  prefent  at  the  jundure,  that  the  ftatement  given  of  his  ezda^ 
ttioD,  page  406,  OB  the  death  of  Mr  ErafiDus  Darwin,  is  entirely  witb^ 
%^\  fPW»#i9"t  ^  M*?^  the  Ps£^>  oq  t^j  m^laDclioly  evco^  giv?^ 

amongft 


turn  to  the  account  which  (he  has  gtfen'  of  the  poem  of  <  the 
Botanic  Gardeni '  of  which  an  elaoorate  analyfis  and  criticifm 
occupies  nearlf  a  half  of  the  volume. 

About  the  year  17771  Dr  Darwin  had  purchafed  *  a  little^ 
wild,  umbrageous  y^\\vtf*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lichfield^ 
which  he  cultivated  with  great  tafte ;  aimingi  as  Mifs  Seward 
ezprefles  it,  *  to  unite  the  Linnean  fcience  with  the  charm  of 
landfcape. '  On  her  iirft  folitary  vifit  to  *  this  luxuriant  retreat^ 
with  her  tablets  and  pencil,  and  feated  on  a  flower  bankt  *  Mifs 
Seward  wrote  a  little  poehi  of  about  fifty  lines,  addrefled  to  Df 
Darwin,  under  the  chara£ier  of  the  genius  of  the  place ;  in  praife 
of  which,  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that,  with  fome  alterations,  it 
was  afterwards  adopted,  without  acknowledgement,  as  the  in^ 
troduAion  to  the  firft  canto  of  *  the  Botanic  Garden.  *  This 
we  confider  as  the  mod  curious  anecdote  in  the  volinne  before 
OS;  and  the  corre£^nefs  of  the  ftatement  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt,  by  the  appearance  of  her  verfes  as  fuch  in  the  periodical 
publications  of  the  year  m  which  they  were  written. 

According  to  Mifs  Seward's  account,  it  was  the  perufal 
of  her  lines  that  fuggefted  the  idea  of  a  great  poem  *  on  the 
lannean  fyftem. '  The  compofition  of  it  was  begun  rery  foon 
afterwards,  but  advanced  fo  Uowly,  that  ten  years  elapfed  before 
the  date  of  publication.  By  *  an  inveriion  of  all  cuftom^ '  the 
fccond  part  was  firft  given  to  the  world  in  1789  \  from  a  con- 
fcioufnefs,  as  Mifs  Seward  fuppofes,  that,  in  a  new  and  unu« 
fual  ftyle  of  poetry,  '  the  loves  of  the  plants  *  would  be  more 
Ekcly  to  fecure  immediate  popularity,  than  the  bolder  concep- 
tions, and  ftill  more  fplendid  imagery  of  *  the  Economy  of  Ve- 
getation. ' 

The  long  and  elaborate  analyfes  of  thefe  poems,  which  Miff 
Seward  has  thought  fit  to  give,  will,  by  many  readers,  be  con- 
fidered  as  prolix  and  uninterefting.  They  are  certamly  difpro- 
portioned  to  the  bulk  and  nature  of  her  work,  tf  a  wore  fo 
mimethodical  and  dcfultory  can  be  tried  by  ordinary  rules; 
kut  at  the  fame  time  they  will  be  found  interfperfed  with  many 

critical 


amongft  his  owo  fiimily,  proofs  of  ftrong  fcofibiUty  at  the  time,  aod 
of  fucccediog  regard  to  the  memory  of  his  foD,  which  be  feemed  to 
have  a  pride  io  concealing  from  the  world,  lo  joftice  to  his  memory, 
file  is  defiroos  to  corrcd  the  mtfiaformation  (he  had  received,  and  will 
therefore  be  obli^  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  notice 
the  ctrcumfttnce  in  the  criticifms  of  the  book,  fince,  unlefs  a  fecond 
edition  ftiould  be  called  for,  Ihe  has  no  means  fo  effedual  of  counterw 
iftiogthe  miftake. ' 


•ritieal  remarjcs,  wlikh  diCpIay  grett  juihief^  of'  poetical  tafte 
ami  feeling. 

We  have  *  formerly  had  oceafifMi  at  fuiBci^nt  kngtli,  ta  ftate 
twr  coiKeption^of  the  peculiar  chart(£ler  and' merit  of  Dr  Dar« 
win's  poetry  ;  and  at  prefent  it  is  not  our  iiitentiOn  to  rcCantt 
tfie  fubj<r£t  in  the  point  of'  vieMr  under  which  it  was  then  con* 
Mered.  In  truth,  the  opinions  entertained  by  his  ^ographer^ 
and  by*thofe  whoftf  ctiticifms  (he  has  adopted,  coincide  fo  nearly 
with  thofti^  which  we  had  expreffed,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
juftify  or  provoke  a  farther  difcuilion.  In  one  refpeft,  how- 
ever-, we  reel  ouffelves  compelled  ta  diflent  from  an  opinion  en* 
tcrtained  by  tnoft  of  the  admirer s  of  Dt  Darwin,  and  by  none 
more  firmly^  than  Mifs  Sewof d.  «  One  extraordinary,  and  ia 
a  poet  of  fo  much  genius,  unprecedented,  inftance  of  plagiarifm 
excepted,''  fays  Mils  Seward,  •  not  one  great  poet  of  England 
is  more  onginai  than  Darwin.  His  defign,  his  idea3,  his  ftyle^ 
bis  manner,  arC' wholly  his  own.  * 

If  it  were  afked  in  what  chiefly  conORsthe  originality  of  man- 
ner which  is  fuppofcdi  to  charaaerift  the  new  Darwinian  fchool 
of  EngUfh  poetry,  it  would  probably  be  anfwcred,  in  the  JirJ^ 
place,  that  the  general  defign  of  clothing  the  philofophy  of  na- 
tural hiftory  in  the  gay  attire,  and  with  aH  the  higher  gracv^s  of 
poetry,  was  novel,  at  leaft  in  any  Englilh  poet ;  in  the  ftconi 

Elacc,  that  hispi£tarcfque  ftylc  of  ^etical  dtfeription,  fudaitiedi 
y  bold  personifications  and  metaphors,  addrefled  exclulivelT 
to  the  eye,  is,  in  a  great  degree  at  leaft,  his  own ;  and,  lafthL 
that,  in  the  loftii^fs  of  his  laboured  iand  inverted  diction,  an^ 
tn  the  ftattdy  march  of  his  highly  polifticd- verfificat^on,  there 
are  peculiarities  of  manner  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  dcfcribe, 
but  which  muft  at  once  be  felt  as  diftingitilhing  him  widely  from, 
his  great  predretflbrs  in  Englifh  poetry. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  arraign  Pr  Darwin  of  literarr 
depredation  on  xht  property  of  others,  of  the  felonious  kind 
complained  of  fo  juftly  by  Mifs  Seward ;  nor  (hall  we  venture 
dogmatically  to  aflert  that  this  peculiar  manner  to  which  he  has 
bequeathed  his  name,  was  formed  on  a  fervile  imitation  of  amy 
cxiiiing.  models-  It>  is-  truei  notwithftanding,  that  for  nearly 
fcvrnty  ye^rs  there  has  exifted,  in  5bf€urity  and  negleA,  a  phi- 
lofophical  poem  in  the  EngH(h  language,  ftamped  incontrovertin 
biy  with  all  thofe  peculiar  chava£kerft  of  the  Dammniofifchooi  tXK 
wbich  we  have  alluded.  It  is  that  obfcurity  and  neglect  alone 
which  could  have  exempted  Dp  Darwin  from  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing 
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ing  imitated  an  unfiic^^'  oripiial;  «4  akhough  It  may 
poffibly  be  true  that  thc^^"*  '"  qucflion  was  onknown  to  him, 
it  will  at  Icaft  becom^^^^^^^y  ftcrcafter  to  date  tde  origin  of 
Xhtfcbool  ^t  an  earlier  ''*^'^- 


tion  of  whatever  ^hcautiful  in  the  plan  and  economy  of  the 
univerfe  in  all  its^^^®*  ^^  ^^  ptx)fccution  of  this  objeft,  the 
author  takes  a  y/  ^^^  compafs ;  and  the  general  Uws  which 
bind  the  planetary ^^''^>  ^^^  phyfical  laws  which  pecufi;irly  re- 
gulate the  elobc^'^*^'^  ^^^  inhabit,  the  phenomena  and  pi;ovifion3 
of  the  mineral '^^  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdopis,  are  all 
brought  under^^^^*^'*^  review  y  and  the  more  remote  and  fanci- 
ful allufions  c  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  illuftrated  by  a  fcri^js.  of  philofcphical 
notes.  Iha^^^  refembjance  docs  not  (top.  here  j  but  extends 
ftill  more  ft'^ing^y  to  ^  Other  charafteriftic  peculiarities  of  *  the 
Darwinian  •^^'^"<^r,'  "^^Y  ^*^  ^^^  cifc^dualjy  illuftrat^d  by»  a  few 
cxtratSs^  !«€«  at  rapdon). 

In  thi?  wrd  part,  which  containa  a  *  furvey  of  vegetable  na^Qige/ 
aftcn  ti^ng  the  analogy  of  anjmaj  and  vegetablp  life,  w^  h^xq 
the  foUiA'iog  lines,  in  illuftration  of  *  tlw;  various  provifipn*  o( 
nature,for  proteiiing  and  fupporting  the  indigent,  as  tlic  ftfaMTn 
berry,  cinque-foil,  &c. ;  and  lypporting  the  feeble,  as  tl>p  y'v^^ 
bryo:/»  ivy,  &c. ;  and  thus  eqi|ajly  propagating  and  fpii^Adjn^  sy 
uuiyrfality  of  delights,  pl^j^furcs,  and  enjoyments^' 

*  Thus  Biantling  fnug  beneatn  a  verdant  veil,  ^ 

The  creepers  draw  their  horizontal  trail ; 

Wide  o'er  the  bank,  the  plantal  reptil^  bendl  | 

A  down  its  li^tn»^  the  ivoty  fHng^  dep^ad^, 

The  feebly  bpUghs  with  apch'ring  fafety  bipd^, 

Nor  leaves  precarious  to  iitfulting  winds ; 

The  tendril^  npi4  of  fleitder,  helplefs  iize, 

Afcendan^  tlUio'  luxurious  pamp'ring  rife ; 

Kind  nature  foothcs  tb^ir  innoceni^e  of  pride,    . 

While  buoy'd  aloft  thp  fl9w?ring  wantons  ricle. 

With  food  adbejion  roui^d  the  cedar  cling, 

And  wreathjog,  circulate,  their  am'rous  ring, 

Sublimp,  with  wii^ding  matun^oo  gfpw. 

And  dench'd  retentive,  gripe  th<5  topmoft  bough  ; 

Here  ctimb  direft,  the  minifterial  rpck, 

And  dafping  firm,  its  fleepy  fragnveiits  lock ; 

Or 

•  •  Univerfal  Beauty,  a  Poem.*  London:  J.  Wikox.  1735* 
Folio.  It  confifti  of  fix  parts,  publifhid  focctflivcly,  containing  each 
^boiit  400  lines. 


t4t  Mifi  Sew2x^j  Memoir/  ^^  Dammn.  Miy 

Or  Ttnons,  with  ag^utnnting  gi^ 

laveftiiig  ««».  Tome  £d>nc  h««  a^^' ' 
And  clim'iingy  o*er  its  pinnacles  de^  > 

Mil.  1.27' — 290. 
In  allufion  to  thofe  plants  which  are  fupp^  ^q  obey  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fun  and  moon,  we  find  the  fol^ij^g  lines  : 
*  Here,  winding  to  the  Sun's  magnetic  ray, 

The  folar  plants  adore  the  Lord  of  Day  ; 

With  Perfian  rites  idolatrous  incline. 

And  worihip  towards  his  confecrated  (brine  $ 

By  fouth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  obfcquious  turn. 

And  moT'd  with  fympathetic  ardours  bum. 

To  thefe  adTerfr,  the  Lunar  fe^s  diflent. 

With  convolution  of  oppofed  bent ; 

From  weft  to  eaft  by  equal  influence  tend. 

And  to«rardt  the  Moon's  attra6tive  crefctoce  bend 

There  nightly  worihip  with  Sidonian  zeal. 

And  Queen  of  UcaTen,  Aftartc's  idol  hail.' 

Part  III.  1.  313^324. 
We  xegtet  that  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  the  author* jefcrip* 
tion  (Part  IV.  1.  120—204.)  of  the  circubtion  of  the  iood  i« 
wiimals,  illuftrated  by  a  pi£lurefque  analogy  to  the  moi^s  of 
the  fluid  parts  of  the  globe.  The  following  lines,  taker  from 
Part  v.,  refer  to  that  ipecies  of  infe£is  which,  like  the  Vetk, 
*  by  a  furprifing  machinery  of  little  fprings  and  hinges,  cre^  die 
fmooth  covering  of  their  oacks,  and  unfolding  their  win^  \aX 
were  moft  neatly  dilpofed  within  their  cafes,  prepare  for  flight' 
<  Or  ^6  a  tworold  apparatus  (hare. 

Natives  of  earth,  and  habitants  of  air. 

Like  warriors  ftride,  opprefled  with  fhining  mail, 

But  fuiN  beneath,  their  filken  pennons  veiL 

Deceived  our  fellow  reptile  we  admire 

His  bright  endorfement  and  compa6^  attire. 

When  lo !  the  latent  fprings  of  motion  play. 

And  rifmg  lids  difclofe  the  rich  inlay  ; 

The  tifitt'd  wing  its  fdded  membnme  frees. 

And  with  bbthe  quavers  fans  the  grathering  breeze  ; 

Elate  tow'rds  heav'n  the  beauteous  wonder  flies. 

And  leaves  the  mortal  wrapp'd  in  deep  furprife. 

So  when  the  guide  led  Tobit's  youthful  heir, 
Eled,  to  win  the  fcv'n  times  widow'd  fair, 
Th'  aneehc  form,  conceal'd  in  human  guife. 
Deceived  the  fearch  of  his  aflbciate's  eyes  ; 
Till  fwift  each  charm  burfts  forth  like  ifluing  flamcr 
Aud  circling  rays  confefs  his  heav'nly  frame ; 

The 
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The  zodiac  round  his  waAe  dtvinely  tvrnSy 

And  waving  radiance  o'er  his  pluihage  burns ; 

In  awful  tranfports  rapt,  the  youth  admires. 

While  light  from  earth  the  dazzling  (hape  afpiresi  * 

Part.V.  L  127— 1 48, 
We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  part  of  this  writer's  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  creation  of  thofe  planetary  fyftems  of  which  the  unv- 
verfe  is  conrpofed.     It  is  a  favourite  topic  with  both  poets. 
*  Swift  roll'd  the  fpheret  to  their  appointed  place, 

Jocund  through  heaven  to  run  the  various  race ; 

Orb  within  orb  in  living  circlets  turn, 

And  central  funs  through  every  fyftem  bum  ; 

Revolving  planets  on  their  gods  attend. 

And  towards  each  fun  with  awful  reverence  bend  ; 

Still  towards  the  loved,  enlivening  beam  they  wheel, 

And  pant,  and  tremble  fike  the  amorous  fteel. 

They  fpring,  they  revel  in  the  bkze  of  day, 

Bathe  in  the  golden  ftrcam,  and  drink  the  orient  ray ; 

Their  blithe  fatellites  trith  Bvely  glance 

(Celeftial  equipage)  arcrnnd  them  dance  ; 

All,  diftance  due,  and  beauteous  order  keep. 

And  fpinning  foft,  upon  their  centres  flcep. ' 

Part  I.  L  91 — 104. 
Similar  paflages  might  eafily  be  accumulated,  but  thefe  may. 
fenre  as  a  (jpecimen  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  this  forgotten 
poet.  Of  its  refcmblance  to  that  of  Dr  Darwin,  we  fliall  leave 
our  readers  to  judge.  That  there  are  obvious  (hades  of  differ- 
ence, we  have  no  hefitation  to  admit  ^  nor  do  we  call  in  queftion 
the  decided  fuperiority  of  the  latter.  The  poem  of  *  Univerfal 
Beauty  *  is  indeed  extremely  unequal :  p^iflages  occur  which  are 
worthy  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  j  and  in  others  there  may  be 
difcovered  an  unluccefsfBl  e0brt  to  imit^e  the  faihionable  anti- 
thetic manner  of  Pope.  Whether  or  not  the  poetry  of  Darwin 
would,  in  :!ie  age  of  Pope,  have  incurred  the  fame  hazard  of 
neglect  with  that  of  the  writer  whom  we  have  ventured  to  ex- 
hibit as  his  prototype,  we  (hall  not  prefume  to  conjefture. 
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acTriculturc. 

The  Fanner's  Cafenddr.     By  Arthur  Young.     8vo.  TO<»  6<L  boardi. 

CommunicatioBt  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  4to.  VoL  IIL 
Part  II.     i8s.  boards. 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Shropfliire.     By Plynbyr 

Svo.     7t.  6(L  boards- 

ARCHITfiCrUltE. 

A  SuppkmeDt  to  a  Treatiie  on  the  Conilni£^ioii  and  Pr^ertks  of 
Arches,  pubhfhed  iu  180  u    By  George  Atwood  £fq»     7s.  &L  fewed- 

A^TROKOMY. 

A  Geographical^  Kautical,  Mechanical,  and  Mathematical  View  of 
IheUmverfe.     By  W»  Parker.     8vo.  3s. 

EIOGRiirHV. 

A  Biographical  Di^onary  of  celebrated  Women  of  evert  Age  and 
Country.  By  Matilda  Betham.  EmbeUilhed  with  five  lieads.  8vo. 
I2S.  and  itmom  78.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr  Darwin,  chiefly  dnring  his  refidence  at 
Lichfield :  With  Anecdotes  of  his  Friends,  and  Critidfms  on  hi» 
Writings.^    By  Anna  Seward.     8vo.     78.  6d.  boards. 

Sketches  of  the  Livea  and  Charaders  of  Eminent  CviCans  :  With 
mn  Enumeration  of  the  whole  Series  of  Academic  Graduates  admitted 
into  the  CoD«ge  of  Advocates  for  nearly  three  centuries  paft.  4s* 
fewed. 

BOTANY. 

Smith's  Flont  Brttannica,  Vol.  III.     Svo.     los.  6d.  bonds. 

CHEMISTRY# 

-    ftefearches  kita  the  Lews  of  Chcfmical  Affinity.     8vo.     7s.  boards. 
A  %(lem  of  Chemiftry,   by  Thomas  Thomfon  M.  D.      Second 
Edition.     4  voL   Bvo.     aL  as.  boards. 

DRAtfA. 

Almahide  and  Hamet,  a  Tragedy  :  To  which  is  psefixed,  a  Letter 
to  John  Philip  Kemble  on  Dramatic  Compofition.  By  Benjamin  Heath 
Malkin,  M.  A.     Royal  8vo.     6s.  boards. 

The  Britifh  Drama,  comprehending  (with  the  exception  of  Shake* 
fpeare)  the  beft  Plays  in  the  Englim  Language,  witli  Vignettes. 
3  voL     Royal  8vo^    3I.  68.  boards. 

The  Soldier's  Daughter,  a  Comedy,  now  performing  at  the  Theatre 
K<md,  I)rury4ane.     Written  by  C.  Cherry.     2s.  6d. 

Twenty-one ;  an  Operatic  Aiter-piece :    Altered  from  the  Freodi 

6f  DuvaL     By  James  Wild.     With  an  Enmving.     Being  No.  I.  of 

a  Series  of  Dramas  adapted  to  the  EngUih  Stage  from  the  or^;ioal 

Frenclw'  is* 

TV. 
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The  Counterfeit  5  a  Farce,  in  Two  AAs,  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Rcfyaly  DruryJone.     By  Andrew  Franklin.     8vo.     28. 

EDtTCATIOH. 

MtdfumBier  Holidays :  In  which  is  introduced  a  concife  tiiftory  of 
En^nd,  with  Subje6t8  for  Youth  of  both  Sexes,     is.  6d; 

A  Wreath  for  the  Brow  of  Youth;  containing  Inlbuftions  and 
Moral  Tales.     With  Engravings.     6s.  boards. 

Juvenile  Dialogues,  Fi-ench  and  Englifh,  to  facilitate  the  Reading 
of  French.     By  the  Countefs  de  Fouchecdbr.     is^ 

Summary  of  Ancient  Hiftory^  from  the  earlieft  Ages  to  the  Diilb* 
hitioa  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  with  a  Geographicid  Index.     1 2mo.   j^u 

Stones  for  Children.     By  Annabella  Plumptre.     2s. 

Eni^fh  Parling;  comprifing  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  exemplified  by 
Impropriate  Lefibns.     By  James  Giles.     28. 

The  Univerlal  Hiftory,  from  the  Creation  to  the  j)refent  Time,  care- 
fully abridged  for  the  Ufe  of  Children,  firom  the  Twenty-five  Volumes 
of  Dr  Mavor's  Univerfal  Hiflory ;  with  Maps.  l8mo.  126  pages. 
ss.  6d.  half4x)imd. 

TfaoQfirhts  on  the  Education  of  thofe  who  Imitate  the  Great,  as  af^ 
feeing  &  Female  CharaAer.     i2mo.     as.  6d. 

TV  Hiftory  of  Cinderella  |  or,  the  Little  Gllfs  Slipper.     6d; 

Ao  Eafy  IntrodudioD  to  MouL  Wailly's  French  Grammar.  By 
BhnchB^ncy.     28. 

A  Family  Tour  through  the  Britifh  Empire  ;  containing  fome  Ac* 
rowt  of  its  MaQu&6hires,  Natural  end  Artificial  Curiofities,  Hiftory 
and  Antiquities.     By  Prifcilla  Wakefield.     1 2mo.     53.  boards. 

The  Travels  of  Rolando  |  containing,  in  a  fuppofed  Tour  round  the 
World,  authentic  Deicriptions  of  the  Geography,  Natural  Hiftory, 
Manners  and  Antiquities  of  various  Countries*  Tranflated  from  thd 
French.    4  voL     i8mo»     12s.  half*bound« 

HISTORY. 

The  Hiftory  of  Scollaodf  from  the  Union  of  the  Crowiis,  on  the 
Acceffion  of  Janies  VL  to  the  Throne  of  England,  to  the  if nion  of 
the  Kingdoaot  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anoe.  The  Second  Edition, 
correded  ;  with  a  Prelinunary  DifTertation  on  the  Participation  of  Mary^ 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  Mufder  of  Dlunkyi  By  Malc<^m  Laing  Efq. 
4  voU     8vo»     iL  i6s. 

Rev.  James  Granger^s  Biogr3q)hical  Hiftoiy  of  England,  from  E^ 
bert  the  Great  to  the  Revoratiou.  4  vol.  8vo.  tL  8s.  boards  $  or 
OH  royal  paper,  hot^pisefled,  aL  as.  boards.     A  new  Edition. 

Maurice'i  Modern  Hiftory  of  Hindoftam.    Vol.  II.  F^xt  h 

Univerfal  Hiftory,  Ancient  and  Modern,  from  the  earlieft  RecoAll 
of  Time  to  tiie  General  Peace  of  1802.  By  William  Mavor,  LL.D. 
15  voIume%  large  paper,6L  58.  bds. ;  common  paper,  4I.  1  js.  6d.  bds. ' 

The  Hiftory  of  the  War  between  Great  Britain  and  Frtnce.  By 
John  Young  D.  D.     2  voL  8vo.     14s.  boards* 

Efliiys  on  Hiftory,  particularly  th4  Je«tifti«  Afifyrian,  Perfian,  Gre^ 
<imtf  md  Roman  ;  with  Examinations,  for  the  Ufe  of  Young  Perfons. 
By  John  Holland.     i2mo.  .  ' 
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LAW. 

The  Statutes  at  Large  (voL  XLIV.  anno  43  Geo.  IIL)  being  ^ 
Firfl  Seflloi?  of  the  Second  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
By  Danby  Pickeri^gi  of  Gwy*8  Inn,  Efq. 

Obfervations  on  the  Statute  of  the  ift  of  William  and  ftiary»  ch.  i8» 
ccmmonly  called  the  Toleration  Ad,  and  on  the  Sutute  of  the  19th 
Geo.  III.  ch.  24,  entitled  «  An  A6t  for  the  fu-rther  Relief  of  Pro^ 
uHant  Diflentiug  Minifters,  *  &c.  in  reference  to  Proteilant  Difibnting 
Miuiilers  and  others  applying  to  qualify  themfelvet  upon  the  faid  AStu 
X^Y  Jofcph  Smith,  Barrifter  at  Law.     28. 

A  fecond  Volume  of  die  Law  Journal,  (which  is  regularly  continued 
ow  the  firtt  day  of  every  Month).  By  Thomas  Wsuter  Williams,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  London,  Barriiler  at  Law.    8vo.     158.  6d.  boards. 

The  Affeflcd  Taxes ;  including  a  corre£k  analytical  Abridgement  of 
the  Statutes  paffed  in  the  43d  year  of  the  Reign  of  his  prefent  Majefty 
Kiug  George  III.  relative  to  the  Duties  under  the  Management  of  tlie 
(^ommiflio^icrs  for  the  A^^^  oi  Taxes.  By  Thomas  Walter  WiUiamH 
Efij.     8vo.     5  s.  boards. 

Pcakc's  Coinpeiuiium  of  the- Law  of  Evidence.    8vo.    6%.  6d.  boards. 

Reports  of  Cafes  determined  in  the  tim^  of  Lord  ChaaceUor  Ekkm. 
Vol.  VII.  Containing  from  Eafter  Term  to  the  Sittings  after  Tiiaity 
'^YTm  .iuclu£ve,  4td  G^o,  III.     il.  3$.  boards. 

An  Abridgement  of  all  the  Statutes  now  in  force  relative  to  t)i9 
Re\  enue  of  Excife  in  Great  Britain.  The  Second  Edition,  ivvifed,  and 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  1 803.  By  James  Huie,  Colle^r  of  Ek« 
clfe.     8vo.     los.  6d.  boaids. 

MEDICINE,    ANATOMV,    ANp    SUaCBRY. 

A  Synoptical  Table  of  Difeafes,  exhibitingt  ^  one  View,  their  Ar* 
rangement  in  ClaiTes,  Oi'dt-rs,  Genera,  and  Species ;  defigned  for  the 
Ufe  of  Students.  By  Ale^^auder  Crichtoi^  M«  D.  F.  IL  S.  oo  two 
large  Sheets.     2s.  6d« 

.    Obfervations  on  Inguinal  and  Congenital  Hernia.     By  Aftley  Coopeiv 
F.  R.  3« ;  with  l^ngravings.     Folio.     2I*  2s.  boards. 

Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  By  J.  Munuy*  a  vol 
^vo.  14&. 

Joules,  of  the  extended  Medical  InfUtution  for  the  Benefit  of  tho 
Poor ;  v^th  an  Explanation  of  the  Deiign,  and  various  n^^efiary  In-* 
Oruaioni.     By  Thothas  Beddoes,  M.  D.     is.  6d. 

^n  E(l^y»  Medical,  Philufopfaical,  and  Chemical,  on  Drunkennefs, 
and  its  Effeds  on  the  Human  Body.  By  Thomas  Trotter,  M.  IX 
late  Ph}'f]pian  to  bis  Ma^efty's  Fleet,  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  5s.  boards. 

Ep^vijigs^of  the  Bones,  Mufdes,  and  Joints,  illufbating  the  Firft 
Volume  of  the  Ajiatomy  of  the  Human  Body  ;  with  about  300  Paget 
of  explanatory  Letter-IVft.    By  John  Bell,  Surgeon.    4t«,  iU  i  is.  6d. 

A  Syftem  of  Difledioas,  explaining  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Ibq&^i  the  Manner  of  difphying  the  But«>  vA  their  Vacieties  in  Dif- 
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cafe.  Vol  II.  Part  II;  containing  the  Difle^ions  of  the  Arm,  of 
the  Neck  and  Face,  of  the  Nervous  Syftem  of  the  Vifcera,  with  9 
Short  Account  of  the  Manner  of  Diffe^ling  the  Brain  and  Eye  ;  with 
Phtes.  Br  Charles  Bell,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon?. 
78.  6d.— This  Niunber  completes  the  Plan  of  the  Work,  which  is  in- 
tended chiefly  to  remove  the  Difficulties  which  the  Student  has  to  en- 
cmroter  in  the  Study  of  Anatomy,  and  to  dire^  his  Attention  to  the 
Points  of  Pradkal  Importance. 

A  Vieit  of  the  Central  Houfe  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society  io 
London ;  snd  a  Landfcape,  including  a  Pillar  to  National  Genius  ;  ac- 
companied with  Letter-Pnefs,  exhibiting  the  Formation  of  this  Nation- 
al Inftitntion  ;  Dr  .Tenner's  Hiftory  of  the  Vacciolous  Inoculation,  with 
his  Portrait,  &c.  Sh^t  Imperial  Paper.     1  s.  6d. 

A  Difcourfe  on  the  Management  of  Infants  during  the  periods  of 
'Nnrfing  and  Weaning ;  being  the  firft  of  a  Series  of  Difcourfes,  in* 
tended  to  form-  a  Work  on  the  Management  of  Infants,  and  the  Treat- 
ment of  their  Difeafes :  Written  in  a  plain,  familiar  Style,  to  render  it 
intelligible  and  ufefnl  to  all  Mothers,  and  thofe  who  have  the  Manage- 
ment of  Infants.     Br  John  Herdman,  M.  D.     2S«  6d. 

A  Cofifpe^us  of  tb^  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias.  By 
Robert  Graves,  M.  D.  F.  L.  Si     3d  Edition.     3s.  6d.  fewcd. 

Veterinary  Pathology  ;  or  a  Treat ife  on  the  Caufe  and  Progrefs  of 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Horfe  ;  together  with  the  moft  approved  Methods 
of  Prevention  and  Cure.  By  WiHiam  Ryding,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
16th  Light  Dragoons. 

MILITARY. 

The  Military  Mentor  ;  being  a  Series  of  Letters  recently  written  by 
a  General  Officer  to  his  Son  on  his  entering  the  Army,  a  vol.  12 mo. 
los.  6d. 

Reile^icms  on  the  Menaced  Invafion,  and  the  Means  of  protecting 
the  Capital ;  a  Defence  of  the  Volimteer  Syftem  ;  and  a  Military  Dc- 
icription  of  EfTex  and  Kent.     By  Colonel  G.  Hanger.     8vo.  48.  6d. 

A  Difcourfe  called  the  Royal  Soldier,  necelTary  for  every  Military 
Man  at  the  pre(ent  jun6lure,     1  s. 

The  Complete  Difciptine  of  a  Brigade  of  Infantry,  in  conformity  to 
the  Principles  laid  down  in  his  Majefty's  Re  gulations ;  illuftrated  by 
Copperplates.  With  Remarks,  ^%owing  how  the  Evolutions  of  the 
Battalion,  and  of  the  Brigade,  combine  with  thofe  of  the  Line,  and 
how  the  whole  apply  to  the  General  Purpofes  of  War.  By  Major 
James  Cunningham.     4to.     f8s.  boards. 

A  Delineation  of  the  probable  Mode  of  Operations  of  the  French 
Armies  for  the  Conquef(  of  the  Britifh  Empire. 

An  Explanation  of  all  the  A6^s  of  ParUament  relative  to  Volunteer 
Corps,  in  an  Opinion  given  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erflune.     66, 

A  Letter  to  the  Britiih  Vohmteers.     By  J.  G.  Semple  Lifle.     is. 

Military  Memoirs,  rebting  to  Campaigns,  Battles,  and  Stratagems 
of  War,  ancient  and  nK>dem.  Extraded  from  the  Beft  Authorities, 
with  occafional  Remarks.    8vo«     los.  6d.  Boards. 

Q  3  mscit- 
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MIBCELLANItS. 

An  addrefs  to  the  Public  from  the  Society  for  the  Suppr^on  of 
Viee,  Part  11.     la.  6d. 

A  Review  of  the  «  Vindication  of  the  Condud  of  the  Five  fufpended 
Members  of  the  Ohmcil  of  the  Royal  Academy. '     is. 

A  Supplementary  EpiiUe  to  the  Correfpondence  between  Mr  Bowks 
and  Mr  Adam ;  addie'fled  to  the  Man  who  calls  himfelf  a  Chriftian. 

4t0.       26. 

A  Poftltminious  Pre&ce  to  the  Hiftorical  Reriew  of  tb«  State  of 
Ireland.  By  Francis  Plowden  £fq. ;  containing  a  Statement  of  ^ 
Author's  Conununications  with  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Addingtoot  Ac* 
iipon  the  Subjed  of  that  Work ;  Stndures  u])on  the  Britiw  Cntic* 
and  other  Traducers  of  the  Irifh  Nation  ;  and  alfo  Obfervations  oa 
Lord  Rcdefdale's  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  FingaL     3s. 

The  Confeffions  of  J.  ]L.ackingtou,  l^te  Bookfelkr ;  to  which  are 
added)  Letters  on  the  Bad  Confequences  of  having  Daughters  educated 
at  Boarding  Schools.     28.  boards. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Jour^s  for  1803,  (VoL  VIL)     6s.  bds 

Letters  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  Haldane,  of  the  Royal  la- 
valid  Volunteers,  to  Lieutenant-General  the  Eari  pf  Qhathara,  Mafter- 
General  of  his  Majefty's  Ordnance. 

The  North  Britiih  Magazine  and  Review,  a  new  Periodical  Pubhca- 
^on,  entirely  Original.     No.  I.  &  IF.    (to  be  continued  monthly.)    is. 

Beauties  of  Literature ;  or»  Cabinet  of  Genius :  containing  the  com* 
plete  Beauties  of  the  mod  di(linguifhed  Authors  of  the  prelcnt  Age. 
By  Alexander  Campbell,  M.  A. ;  with  Enp^ravings.  12  mo.  Vol.  I. 
|o  be  continued  monthlyi  a^d  completed  in  Twenty  Voumes*  5a.  6d. 
boards. 

Letters  of  Confolation  and  Advice  from  a  Father  to  his  Dflugbte^ 
on  the  Death  of  her  Sifter.     1 2mo.  38.  ^^ 

Proclamation  of  the  Firft  Conful,  intended  to  be  ilfiied  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  French  Army  in  England.     6d. 

A  Solemn  Protefl  againfl  the  Revival  of  ^cenic  Exhibitions  and  In- 
terludes at  the  Royalty  Theatre.  By  the  Reverend  Thomas  Thhrlwd, 
^A.     6d. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Examination  of  the  Strii^urcs  of  the  Cntiod 
Reviewers  on  the  Tranflatiuns  of  JuvenaL     is.  6d. 

A  Meteorological  Journal  of  ^he  year  1803,  kept  by  William  Bent 
^s.  6d. 

An  addrefs  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  comp[ionly  called  Quakers,  09 
^ir  Excommunicating  iiioh  of  their 'Men:d)ers  as  u^torrj  thofe  of  other 
Religious  Profeffions.     is.  6d. 

The  Lives  and  Adventures,  and  Sharping  Tricks  of  eminent  Game- 
fters.     By  G.  Hangar  Efq.     i2mo.   is.  6d.  fewed. 

The  Li?es  and  CharaAers  of  the  French  Generab  who  arc  appointed 
by  Boqaparte  to  invade  England ;  alfo  Anecdotes  of  the  Republicao 
J*ainter  Da^id,     is.  fewed. 

*  *       '         '  TU 
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Tlie  Traders  and  MaiiiifiiAiucrs  Compendium ;  containing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  relative  to  Trade ;  the  Commodi- 
ties  exported  and  imported  to  and  from  the  Principal  Ports  of  the  World  | 
the  Coftoms  of  ithe  City  of  London  ;  Forms  of  the  moft  ufeful  Inftru« 
ments  uied  in  Trade ;  Police  Regulationst  Weights^  Meafures,  Taxes^ 
•Stampst  Po&agesy  &€•     By  X  Montefiore.     2  vol.  Svo,     1 8s.  boards. 

The  Coftunne  ^  ^e  Hereditary  Sutes  of  the  Houfe  of  Auibia» 
difplayed  in  Fifty  Coloured  Engravings,  with  Deicnptioas,  and  an  In- 
troduaioq,  By  M.  Bertrand  de  Moleville.  Tranflated  by  R.  C.  Dai* 
lu  Eii}.     Folio.     6L  68.  boards. 

The  Coftume  of  China.  By  William  Alexander,  Drafitfman  to  the 
late  Embafiy  of  Eari  Macartney.     No.  X.     f  os.  6d. 

Eflays,  Literary,  Political,  and  Economical.  By  John  Gardiner, 
M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  CoQege  of  Phyficians,  and  of  the  Royd 
Society  of  E<Hnburgh,  &c.  2  voL  8vo.  168.  boards. — ^Thefe  Vo- 
lumes contain— tConje^uivs  on  the  Origin  of  Language-*-On  the  Di& 
faent  Races  of  Men — On  the  Formation  of  the  Minds  of  Children, 
pienoua  to  a  Literary  Education— -On  the  Principal  Caufes  that  Pro* 
mote  or  Retard  Population,  being  the  Circumitances  from  which  the 
Predfe  Degree  of  Power  in  every  State  may  be  eilimated — Hiftorical 
Remarks  and  Olifervadons  on  Government,  and  on  the  Caufes  which, 
have  at  aU  times  obftnidied  its  Advancement  to  a  Free  Conftitution-^ 
.Obienrations  on  the  Principal  Caules  which  Pnomote  or  Retard  the  Ad« 
vancement  of  Literature,  Commerce,  and  the  Arts. 

The  Art  of  Ingeniouily  Tormenting,  with  Proper  Rules  for  the  £x» 
ercife  of  that  agreeable  Study  ;  originally  publiHied  by  Andcew  Millar 
in  175 3.  To  this  Edition  is  added  a  Short  Introdu&on,  giving  fome 
Account  of  Mifs  Jane  Collier,  the  Author  of  the  Work.  It  is  em* 
bcUifhed  with  a  Fiontifpicce,  deiigned  and  engraved  by  Gillray,  repre- 
fenting  a  Cat  tormenting  a  Moufie  %  and  finely  Printed  by  Bulmcr,  in 
Foolfcap  8vo.     6s.  boards. 

Flowers  of  Literature ;  or,  Chara^eriftic  Sketches  of  Human  Na- 
ture and  Modem  Manners.  VoL  XL  for  1803.  With  Five  Heads  of 
Darwin,  Cowper,  Mi&  Seward,  Pratt,  and  Colroan.  To  which  is 
added,  a  General  View  of  Literature  during  that  Period ;  with  Notes, 
Hiftorical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Rev^  F.  Prevoft,  and  F.  Blagdoo. 
To  be  continued  Annually*    /Ss. 

The  New  Annual  Regifter ;  or.  General  Repofitory  of  Hiftory,  Po» 
litics,  and  Literature,  for  the  Year  iSoa.  To  which  is  prefixed,  the 
Hiilory  of  Knowledge,  Learning,  and  Tafte,  in  Great  Britain,  during 
tile  Reign  of  King  James  the  Second.  Part  I.  8vo,  158,  boards, 
and  156.  6d.  hal^-bound. 

Philips*  Builder's  New  Price  Book,  crown  8vo.  39^  fewed. 

The  Imperial  Review ;  or,  London  and  Dublin  Literary  Journal. 
To  be  continued  regularly  on  the  bft  Day  of  each  fucceeding  Month. 
\io*  1.2.    3s.  each. 

f^Stwufi  ApoftoloFum  et  Epiftohrum  tarn  Catholicarum  quam  Pau« 

Q^^  linarum^ 
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i»  Veifo  Synact  HuloseiiiaaB»  ex  Codicc  M6.  Ridoaao.  In 
BibL  ColL  Not.  Oxon.  Repofito  mine  pnmwo  Edita :  cum  Intcrpo- 
tatione  et  AnnoCatioiiibus  Jofephi  White,  S.  T.  P.    Ling.  HebndcB 

-  Plrofeflbris  Regiiy  Arabicse  Pmfcflbrit  Laadianiy  et  .£dif  Chiifti  Ca- 
nooicL    T0111113  Secondus,  EpiftokB  Paulinas  Compledens.    Prke  iL  ^s^ 

Ariftotelis  Ethicorum  Nicomacfaaonun  Xtibri  X«  Codieum  MSS. 
.  CoUatione  Recogniti,  et  Notis  lUufhvti,  a  Gulielmo  Wilkiofboy  A.  M.  £. 
CoU.  ReginflCy  Editb  Altera,  8vo.  Price  lis.  large  paper,  61.  6d. 
fmall  paper. 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  de  Ofiiciis  ad  Marcviin  Filium  Libri  Tret,  Notis 
IHuftraTit,  et  turn  M6S.  ope,  turn  coDJedura  Emeadavit  Zadiarias 
Pearce,  S.  T.  P.  Dectnua  Wintonienfis.  In  ufum  Juventuda,  i  soio. 
Price  3s. 

Eudidis  Datorum  Liber  cum  Additamento,  necnon  Tradatus  .^lii 

•  ad  Geometriam  Pertiuentes.  In  ufum  Juventutis  Academicas^  Cunrvit 
et  Edidit  Samuel,  Epifcopue  Afophenfis,  8vo.  68.  6d. 

Ad  Excurfion  in  France,  irom  the  Cefiation  of  Hoflilitiet  in  1801  to 
tMe  T  jth  of  December  1803,  including  a  Narrative  of  the  unprocedeoted 
Detention  of  the  Englifh  Travdlers  in  that  Country,  at  Frifcraen  of 
War.     By  Charles  Maclean,  M.  D. 

The  Painter  and  Vamifher's  Guide  ;  or,  a  Trea^ife,  both  in  Theory 
and  Pradice,  on  the  Art  of  making  and  applyin&r  Vaniifliea ;  oa  the 
different  kindt  of  Painting  y  and  on  the  Method  oF  preparing  Colours, 
both  Simple  and  Compound.  By  P.  F.  Tingry,  Profeffor  of  Chc- 
TntHry,  &c.  in  the  Academy  of  Geneya.  Uluftrated  with  Engravings. 
8vo.   128.  boards.    ' 

The  Synonymes  of  the  Latin  Language,  alphabetically  arranged; 

•  with  a  Critical  DifTertation  upon  the  Source  of  its  Prepofition^  both  in 

-  a  limple  and  compound  State.  By  John  Hill,  LL.D.  Profeflbrof  Hu- 
manity in  the  Univerfity,  and  FeUow  of  the  I^oyal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 4to.  iL  IIS.  6d. 

A  Complete  Analyiis  of  the  German  Language ;  or,  a  Philological 
and  Grammatical  View  of  its  Conftru^ion,  Analogies,  and  various  Pro- 
perties.    By  Dr  Render,  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

Addrefies  to  Young  Men,  on  the  Purfuit  of  Knowledge,  pn  Company, 
on  Conveiiation,  on  -Sympathy  toward  the  Sex  and  Marriage,  and  on 
Application  to  Trade,  or  a  Profefiion,  &c.  &c  By  J.  Toulmin,  D.  D. 
3  s.  fewed. 

Literary  Homn.     By  N.  Prake,  D.  D.    Vol.  IIL  8vo.  93.  boards. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  \  a  Periodical  Work,  8vo.  48.  boanls. 

NAVAL. 

The  Report  of  the  Evidence  and  other  J^roceedings  in  Parliament  re^ 
fped^ing  the  Invention  of  the  Life  Boat ;  alfo  Documents  illuftniting 
the  Principles  and  Conftnidion  of  tlie  Life  Boat*  and  its  Security  in 
turbulent  Seas ;  with  pra<^ical  Dirci^ions  for  the  Management  of  it. 
By  ^leiiry  Greathead,  2L 

An  Eflay  on  Naval  Tadics,  Syftematical  and  Hiftorical ;  with  tJ- 

planatoqr 
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phoAtofjT  Phte9.    In  four  FMi.     By  John  CMl  £fq<  cf 
Second  Edkkwy  4(0.  i)»  t6t.  boards.  ^ 

.  Caadid  Junior  and  Dr  Papglos  {  being  a  Continuation  of  Voltaire's 
Candid*  5  voL  ids.  boards. 

Henrietta  Bdlsnan;  or,  the  New  Family  Pidure.  By  Auguftua 
Liafbotaiae»  t  voL  i^sko*  Ss.  fewed. 

Maida  as  they  are  not,  and  Wives  as  they  are.  By  Mrs  Martha 
Homdy,  4  yoL  i68« 

The  Citiaen's  Dauj^hter ;  or.  What  might  be^  12  mo.  49.  fewed. 

The  Rake  and  Mi^thrope,  front  La  Fontaine,  2  vol.  7s.  fewedL 

Anmfina  %  or,  the  American  Fomdling,  2  vol.  1  a  mo.  Ss.  fewed. 

The  New  Family  Pidure ;  tranilated  from  the  French  of,X«a  Fon- 
taine, 2  ToL  iimo.  8s.  fewed. 

Zoflora»  a  vol.  izmo.  79.  boards* 

The  miexpeded  Legacy.     By  Mrs  Huuter  of  Norwich,  a  voL  1 2mo^ 

POEXaY. 

The  Wiccamidal  Chaplet*  a  Seledion  of  original  Poetry,  compriilng 
fmaller  Poems,  claflical  Trifles ;  edited  by  George  Huddersibnl,  ^* 
boards* 

(nvafion ;  a  defcriptive  aad  iatyricat  Poem.  By  J.  Amphktt,  lamOb 
js.  boBrds. 

Poems,  by  Gcoi|;e  Richards*  M.  A. ;  1  pocket  volumes,  i08» 
boards. 

The  Poetical  Woi4i«  of  ChnAts  Chwrchill  ^  with  Notes  and  Life, 
3  voL  8vo.   1 8s.  boards. 

Mifcellaneous  Poems,  by  John  Parker,  8vo.  5s.  boards. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Langhorpe,  D.  D. ;  to  which  are  prc« 
fixed.  Memoirs  of  the  Author.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Lang^ 
home,  LL.  B. ;  embdliihtd  with  Engravings,  a  vol.  fooUcap  8vo. 
128. ;  and  on  wove  thick  poft,  with  pnx>f  impreffions,  i6s. 

The  Shipwreck,  a  Poem  in  Three  Cantos,  l^y  William  Falconer! 
The  Text  careftdly  revifcd,  critical  Remarks,  addidohal  Notes,  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  By  James  Stanier  Clarke^  F.  R.  S.  Ecabel* 
liflied  with  Five  large  Yignettes  and  Three  fuU-iized  Engravings,  by 
James  Fittler,  A.  R.  A.  from  Pidures  painted  purpo&ly  by  Mr  ^^ 
cholas  Pocock. 

The  Poetical  WoHls  of  William  Shakfpeare,  in  2  vol*,  foolfcap  Svq^, 
Its.  boards. 

The  Wild  Wreath.     By  M.  E.  Robinfon,  Svo.  7s.  boands. 

Alfred.     By  Cottle,  a  voL  lamo.  los.  6d.  boards. 

POLITICAL. 

An  inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Wealth ;  and  into  tlie 
Means  and  Canfea  of  its  Incxeaiie.  By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  In 
1  voL  8vo.  8s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Princtplea  of  Taxation  ;  or.  Contribution  accordmg  to  Means  : 
in  iHiich  it  is  fhown,  that  if  every  Man  pays  in  PiopoctioD  to  the  Stake 

he 
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he  has  tn  the  Coimtiyy  the  preCmt  ^yftem  of  Ttacation,  die  Cufloni* 
houfe  and  Excife-ofice  may  be  ab^Hhed,  and  the  Natiomd  Debt  gnk 
dually  and  eafily  pud  oflF.     By  William  Fiend  £fq.  is.  6d. 

An  Accoimt  dT  Louifiana ;  being  an  Abftrad  of  Docamefits  ddi* 
vered,  or  tranfinitted  to  Mr  Jefferion,  Prefident  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  by  him  laid  before  Congrefs,  and  mihliihed  by  their 
Order.  Prbted  tt  WaAiington«  and  reprinted  at  Philadelphia,  and  aO 
the  other  States  of  the  Umon,  Svo.  is.  6d« 

Some  Obfenrations  on  the  Propriety  of  efiedually  employing  our 
prelent  Miitary  Forces  againft  France ;  and  a-  few  cuHSvy  Remarici 
on  the  threatened  Invafion,  8vo*  is.  6d. 

A  Difcourfe,  called  the  Royal  Soldier,  neceflary  tar  tttrj  Military 
Man  at  this  prefent  Junfiure,  is. 

Outlines  of  rational  P^itriotifin,  and  a  nea  for  Loyaky ;  (hewing  the 
Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Englifh  Liberty  ;  a  Sketch  oi  the  Conftiti^n, 
^c.  whereon  the  Gn>un£  of  Volunteering  are  examined,  &c*  By 
J.  H«tfidd,  2S.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  prefent  State  of  AiEurs,  and  the  Profped  of  Fn^* 
fion,  IS. 

Uinm  If9nm  f  Addington  or  Pitt  ?  An  Appeal  to  the  good 
Senfe  of  the  People,  efpeddly  recommended  to  the  Penifal  of  Mem- 
bers of  Pariiament;  occafioned  by  reading  '  A  Plain  Anfwer  to  the 
Mifreprefentitions  Mid  Calumnies  contained  in  the  Curfory  Rjemariu 
of  a  Near  Obferver. '     2s. 

An  Examination  of  aQ  the  Statutes  refpe6Hng  the  Volunteers ;  in 
which  the  Appointment  of  the  Officers,  the  Right  to  refigo,  and  the 
Exemptions  and  Oblieations,  are  fully  confidered,  is. 

A  plain  Reply  to  the  Pamphlet  *  A  plain  Ajifwer ;  *  being  a  more 
fidr  State  of  the  Queilion  between  ^e  late  and  prefent  AGnifhy,  28.  6d. 

Egeria  y  or,  elementary  Studies  on  the  Progrefs  of  Nations  in  Poli* 
tical  Economy,  Legiflation,  and  Government,  8vo.  9s.  boards* 

The  Correfpondence  between  Lord  Redefdale,  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  Ireland,  and  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  &c.  $  to  which  is  added,  the 
Narrative  of- the  ^ey.  P.  O'Neil,  roferred  to  in  the  Correfpondence,  is. 

Remarks  on  the  Correfpondence  between  His  Majefty,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Mr  Addington,  relative  to  the  Prince's 
Application  for  a  fuperior  Station  in  the  Army ;  with  Copies  of  the 
ori^nal  Letters,  2s. 

The  fialutary  Effeds  of  Vigour,  exemplified  in  the  Operations  of  the 
Nottingham  A^,  lately  pa£^  1  being  a  Sequel  to  Bowles's  Thoughts 
on  the  late  General  E]e£Uon.     By  John  Bowles,  6d. 

The  True  Intereil  of  the  United  Kingdom  proved,  in  two  Plans  of 
Finance  \  to  take  o£P  all  the  Taxes  prior  to  1803,  ^^^  provide  Thirty 
Millions  for  the  prefent  Emergency  without  the  Income  and  Property 
Taxes,  &c.     By  Jofeph  Coad^  6d. 

The  Britifh  Tocfm,  and  the  Charge  founded ;  vrith  an  Addrefk  Xq 
fhe  l^ilitarv  of  Gr^  Britain,     By'J9hn  Moditt* 


Lcttm  fifom  Thous  Paine  to  the  Cidzeiu  of  Amencs^  after  as  Ab« 
fence  of  Ftfteen  Years ;  to  which  are  fubjoined,  bm^  Letters  between 
him  and  the  late  General  Wafluoeton,  &c.  &c. ;  alfo  ibme  original 
Poetiy  of  Mr  Paine'a,  and  %  ftu^fimk  of  his  hamdwriting  in  i8o3> 
8to.  68  pages* 

Hints  to  the  People  of  the  United  King^m,  and  of  North  Britain 
in  partictdar»  on  the  prefent  CriiU,  and  (bme  interefUng  collateral  Sub* 
jeas.     By  W,  Dickfon,  LL.  D.  i«. 

A  Fanuly  Addreis  to  the  Lri>ouring  Part  of  the  Conununity,  con^ 
oenang  the  prefent  State  of  Public  AJairs  in  Church  and  State,  8Vo^ 
IS.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Old  and  New  Adminiftrations ;  with  a  oompandve 
View  of  their  Claim  to  Public  Favour,  2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Wycombe  from  Mr  Miks,  on  the  prefenb 
ftate  of  Ireland,  3s. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Prefentation  of  (flours  to  the  Queen's 
Royal  Regiment  of  Volunteers.     By  the  Rev.  James  Moore,  LL.B. 

IS. 

The  Independence  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  firft  of  Maritime  Powers^ 
elfential  to,  and  the  Exiilence  of  France  in^  its  preient  State  incompa- 
tible with,  the  Profperity  and  Prefervation  of  all  European  Nations, 
Svo.  28. 

Letters  from  Satan  to  Bonaparte.  Edited  by  Henry  Whitfieldt 
M.  A.  3  d. 

An  Addrefs  to  the  •  Voluntets  of  Bromley  and  Bow,  and  of  Weft 
Ham ;  delivered  at  the  Bi^tift  Meeting-Houfe,  Bow.  By  William 
Newman,  Dec.  i8.  1803.     is. 

A  Sermon  preached  to  the  Loyal  Nhcclesfield  Volunteers.  By  Mel- 
TiUe  Home,  Member  of  Chrift-Church,  Macclesfield,  is. 

TH£OLOGY. 

A  Sermon  preached  on  the  late  Fatt-Day,  at  Hatton.  By  Samuel 
P^rr,  LL.  D.     2s. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Pari(h  Church  of  St  George,  Hanover 
Square,  on  the  late  Faft-Day.     By  Robert  Hodfon^  A.  M.     is. 

A  new  Edition  of  the  lall  Anaiverfary  Sermon  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society.  By  R.  Valpy,  D.  D.  To  which  is  added,  a  Preface,  con- 
taining Obfervations  00  the  Britifh  Critic*     28. 

Two  Sermons  preached  before  the  Corps  of  Somerfet  Place  Volun- 
teers ;  the  one  on  the  lad  Fall- Day,  and  the  other  on  the  Prefentation 
of  the  Colours,  Odober  27tb.  With  a  Prayer  ufed  on  the  occafion. 
By  James  Davidfon,  D.  D.     2s.  6d. 

Sermons  by  John  Grofe,  A.  M.     Vol.  1 1.     8s. 

A  Sermon  preached,  as  preparatory  to  a  General  Fad,  OAober  x6th 
1803,  at  St  George's,  Hanoter  /Square.  By  the  Reverend  Archer 
Thompfon,  M.  A.     is. 

The  Engli(h  Diateifaron ;  or,  the  Hiftory  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift, 
|rpin  the  compounded  Texts  of  the  Four  Evangel.fts,  according  to  the 

authorifcd 


ad^onfed  Sogliih  Vcrfion*  With  Notes  (  aoeonpanM  \ff  t  Wtief 
HannottT  of  the  GofpeK  i  Map  of  the  Holy  Land*  &c  B)r  Ibc  Re* 
tcrend  Richard  Warner.     8vo«     6s.  boards. 

The  Chnftian  Dire<Elory  %  ar«  Sure  Ginde  to  prdent  and  eternal 
Happioefs.  B]r  the  Reverend  Richard  Baxter.  Abridt;ed  from  the 
Onginaly  by  Adam  aaii^e,  Traaflator  of  Sttirme'a  Refle6Uont,  4  voU 
&c.     Iq  2  large  vols.  8yo.     i6s.    boardf, 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Pariih  Churdi  of  Trinity  in  the  Minoriet» 
00  the  laft  Fail- Day.     By  Henry  Ely,  D.D.     8vo.     25  pages. 

A  Letter  to  a  P»ri(biofiert  upoD  fome  particular  Qiteftioni  refpeduif 
Tithes;  containing  Texts  of  Scripture,  in  Proof  of  the  Arguments  ad4 
doced.     8fo.     16  pages. 

The  ground  of  Encouragement  on  the  prcfent  National  Danger  ;  a 
Sermon  preached  at  Clapham,  06^.  23.  180^.  By  John  Venn,  M.  A. 
8to.     35  pages. 

Goliah  {lain,  and  the  Philifttnes  pnt  to  flight ;  a  Sermon  preached  at 
CIrcnAer,  Odober  i^b.     By  the  Rev*  John  Bulman.    4to.    32  ^^g^^ 

Twp  Sernoons  delivered  at  Renfrew,  Odober  the  20th,^  bang  the 
Day  appointed  for  a  General  Faft  in  Scotland ;  with  a  particular  Ad- 
drcfs  to  the  People.    By  the  Reverend  Thomas  Burnt.   6ro.   59  pages. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Delivery  of  the  Colours  to  the  Corps 
of  Durham  Volunteer  Infantry,  November  the  6lh.  By  Reyncid 
Gideon  Bowyer,  LL.B.  To  which  Is  added,  an  Addrcfs  to  the  Corps 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fen  wick.     4to.     20  padres. 

The  Economy  of  the  Covenants  between  God  and  Man,  compre- 
bcndtng  a  complete  Body  of  Divmity.  By  the  learned  Herman  VTiX,- 
iius,  D.  p.  }  with  his  Life ;  faithfully  tranflated  from  the  Latin,  with 
foe  Portrait  of  the  author.     2  vol.  8vo.     1 4s.  boards. 

Hors  SoRtarm  i  or,  Effay  npon  fome  rcmarknblc  Names  and  Titles 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  occgrrirg  in  the  Old  and  New  Tcftaments,  Sec  By 
Mr  Scarle.     %  large  vols.  8vo.     |6s.  boards. 

Sermons.  By  the  Reverend  Thomas  Gifborne,  M.  A.  Volume 
the  Second.     8s.  boards. 

A  Hillory  of  the  Chriftian  Cborch,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Wtrflern 
Empire  to  the  prefent  Time.  By  Jofeph  Pricftlcy,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
4  vol.  8vo.     il.  I2S.  boards. 

Bifhop  Porteous'tt  Charge  lo  the  Clergy  in  rSoj.     8vo.     i«.  6d. 

Diicourfcs  on  Theological  and  Literary  Snbjcfts.  By  the  late  Re- 
^rend  Archibald  Arthur,  M.  A.  Profcffor  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  the 
Untverfity  of  Glafgow.  With  an  Account  of  fome  Particulars  in  his 
Life /and  Chara^cr,  by  William  Richardfon,  M.  A.  Profeffor  of  Hu- 
inanity  in  the  Uuiverfity  of  Glafgow.     Ks.  boards. 

The  Guide  to  ImmortaHcy ;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  U^c  and  Do^lrine 
of  Chrii^i  by  the  Four  Evangelifb  ;  digefted  into  one  continued  Nar- 
rative, according  to  the  Order  of  Time  anH  Place  laid  down  by  Arcfi- 
bifhop  Ncwcome,  in  the  Words  of  the  Eftablifhed  Verfion,  witli  Im. 
vrovements  i  and  iHuftrated  by  Notes,  morali  theologtcil,  and  expla- 
natory ; 
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natory ;  tendinp^  to  delineate  the  "Titue,  Chara<ftcr,  apd  Gentqs  of 
Cbriiiaiiity.     By  Itobtrit  Fdbw^s,  A.  M.  Oyob.     3  vol.     i\,  49. 

A  Sermon  preached  on  Tiiefday,  January  3d  1R04,  at  the  Prcfcn- 
tation  of  0>llM:rs.by  the  Countefs  of  Harrington,'  as  Rcprcfentativc  of 
he?  Majefty,  to  the  Qofen's  Royal  Regiment  of  Volunteers.  By  the 
Re^reod  jamet  M<>»re,  LL.B.  Honorary  Chaplain  to  the  Regiment^ 
and  otie  of  the  Eveninjr  Preachers  at  the  Foondh'ng  Hofpital. 

Three  Difconrfcs.  By  the  iatc  Reverend  Wilham  Turner,  of  Wake- 
field.    8vo.      28. 

Confiderations  on  the  general  Conditions  of  the  Chrifthm  'C6venant  \ 
with  a  View  10  fojmc  late  important  Cohtroterfies^  By  Jofeph  Holdeil 
Pott,  A.M.  Archdeacon  of  St  A Ihans.     8vo.     38. 

Sermons,  fcltftcd  and  abridged,  chiefly  from  Minor  Authors,  for  the 
afe  of  Families.  By  the  Reverend  Samuel  Clapham,  M.  A.  8vo« 
Vol.  11..     I  OS.  boards. 

Sermons  and  other  mifcellaneous  Pieces,  By  the  late  Henry  Hun- 
ter, D.  D.  To  which  are  prefixed,  a  biographical  Sketch  of  his  Life, 
and  a  critical  Account  of  his  Writings,  in  2  vol.     8vo.     Boards* 

A  Sermon  on  InvafioQ,  preached  by  the  Rjbverend  Sydney  Smith, 
A.  M.  before  the  Mary-le-Bone  Volunteers,  in  Portman  Chapel.     Svo. 

IS. 

Sermons  on  Public  Occafions,  aiT(^'«''Lwter  on  Theological  Study. 
By  Robert,  late  Archbiihop  of  York  ;  with  Memoirs  of  bis  Life.  By 
Qtojgc  Hay  Drummondy  A*  M.     8vo.     6#.  boards. 

TOPOCRAPHY. 

England  delineated  ;  bcin^  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-two  Copperplate 
Views  of  ancient  Caftles,  Monallerie?,  and  Antiquities,  as  well  as  of 
the  principal  Cities,  Towoa,  &c.  ^c.  of  England  and  Wales ;  witk 
Letter-prcis  Defcriptions  to  each  Plate,  collc^d  with  DiUgenoe  froiif 
the  m<9il  authentic  Sources.     2  vol.  royal  8vq.      1*1.  los.  boarda. 

A  Scries  of  Prints,  Kfpcfting  Views  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope» 
and  in  the  Interior  of  t)i«  Country,  the  Appearance  and  Coflune  of 
icveral  Tiihes  of  the  Natives,  ano  alfo  various  txantplet  of  the  Aoimala 
found  in  that  Part  of  the  World,  from«Drawings  taken  from  Nature* 
By  Snmuel  Daniel].  Engraved  by  hrmfelf,  and  coloured  10  imitate  the 
ori;rinaI  Drawing.     No.  1.     2I.  2s. 

Scotia  Dcpidta,  or  the  Antiquities,  Caftfcs,  Public  Buildings,  Noble- 
men and  Gemlenkrns*  Seats,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Pl^rrfque  Scenery 
of  Scotland  ;  illuftratcd  in  a  Scries  of  Fifty  6uifhed  Etchings  by  James 
Fittler,  A.R.A.  from  Drawings  by  John  Claude  Nattes,  with  Dc- 
(criptiona.     In  imperial  Jong  4t4>.     6k  63.  boards. 

A  Uiftorical  EpitoQtf  of  the  Kkvds  of  Maha  and  Gozo.  By  Charki 
Wdkinfon  £fq«  with  a  fmall  accurate  Map.     In  fooUcap  8vo.     6s.  bds. 

Tbe  Hiaory  of  tJie  Parifli  and  Caftle  of  WrefUe,  in  the  Eall  Ridtog 
of  the  Coutity  of  York.     By  J.  Savage.     8vo.     as. 

Views  10  liDCobflkirCy  No.  l^     %9k  ^foaller  Paper  2s.  6d. 
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«n  her  part,  fufpidons  anfavomablr  to  him,    T!iele»  howeref,  wctc 
ibon  d($ne  away,  and  th)e  three  hundred  pounds  paid. 

•  About  a  dozen  years  fince,  a  gentleman,  to  whom  I  bad  mention- 
ed \he  above  particulars,  informed  me,  with  an  air  of  confidence  which 
mclincd  me  to  credit  his  narrative,  •  That  the  Coontefs  of  Bute  had 
entrufted  this  MS.  to  a  Noble  Duke,  now  no  more,  for  his  opinioni 
previous  to  its  being  niade  pabhc.  His  Grace  was  at  that  time  con- 
neded  with  a  gentleman  (from  M'hom  he  afterwaitb  faw  reafon  to  difc 
engage  himfelf ),  whofe  general  charafter  it  wis,  through  life,  to  be 
both  querulous  and  neceifitous,  though  by  po  means  deficient  in  un« 
derftanding  or  talents.  To  his  addrefs  on  the  one  W)d»  and  (mall 
fcmpulofity  on  the  other,  it  was  faid,  the  public  owed  the  firft  smpear- 
ance  of  thefe  Letters,  for  which  he,  no  doubt,  received  a  confi^rable 
renumeration. ' — But  whether  this  be,  or  be  not,  as  iwis  related,  in  the 
preceding  ftatemcnt,  I  am  perfectly  certain  there  is  no  error ;  and  the 
fefts  it  contains  are  as  well  known  to  one  of  the  moil  refpeftablc  cha- 
Yadlers  now  living  as  to  mvfelf ; — ^I  mean  the  Reverend  Dr  A.  Maclaine, 
who  was  at  that  time  reficent  at  the  Hague,  and  is  now  at  Bath. 

*  Hoping  this  may  obtain  an  early  attention, 

*  I  remain.  Sir,      , 

*  Your  very  humble  Servaot* 

*  Hawkah  Sowdbsi.  * 
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Art.  I.     EucKdit  Elemeniorum  LiBri  Prioret  XIL     £k  Cortmandhti  H 
Qregorii  Verfionilms^Lattnh,     In  ufum  Jfuvcntvtk  Academes*     EdidUf 
phuihuM  in  hcii  amxiif   it   m  depravatis  etriendavit  Samaei  Efifioput 
Itojhtfii.    Oxoniiy  e  tTpogmpheo  ClarcDdoolano.     tSoa*     Sto* 

Emc&du^Datorum  Ukr  cmn  addkameniUf  neenm  TraOahu  iJa  ad  Geo* 
mMtrutm  fertiaenUs.  Cnravk  et  edi£t  Samuel  Epifcofms  Afafhtnfis^ 
Ozoniiy  etc.     1805^     8vo. 

Tt  will  readily  be  conceived,  that  when  we  propofe  to  reriew 
^  any  of  the  works  of  Euclid,  it  i$  the  editor,  not  the  author^ 
who  is  to  be  the  fubjcA  of  animad? erfion.  A  geometer  who 
has  ftood  the  teft  of  more  than  two  thoufand  yeara ;  who  has 
rcfifted  the  attacks  of  fo  many  critics,  and  fupported  the  weight 
of  A>  many  commentators  ;  whofe  writings  kept  alire  the  facred 
fire  of  fcience  when  it  was  almoft  eztinguifhed  over  the  whold 
earth,  and  now  (hine  #ith  undiminilhed  luftre  amidft  th«  great- 
eft  fplendour  of  fcienttiic  difco? ery— fuch  an  author  is  not  to  be 
moved  by  the  praife  or  ^e  cenfure  of  modern^criticifm ;  his  place 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame  is  irrevocably  fixt,  and  nothing  remathd 
for  tts  but  to  hail  him  as  one  of  the  immortals. 

But  th^  high  privileges  to  which  fuch  an  author  may  juftly 
lay  claim,  do  by  no  n>eans  defcend  to  his  commentators,  who^ 
00  the  other  hand,  incur  a  refponfibiiity  in  proportion  to  &e  va« 
loe  and  dij^y.  of  the  wotk  which  they  undertake  to  ek^laini 
and  eann<H  b^  fiemlitted  to  conneft  their  names  with  one  that  .is 
ri^eadf  tlhiftriotts,  iftFttboutfedsMng  the  world  that  they  haV6 
tttiffelofe^htgha  diftitoaioti.  Such  a  titl«u  iddeedi  many  of 
the  conrai^tt&itors  oU'Eutlid  ate  wellprcpalred  10  foppoiT:  %Mf 
tool!  M  Attention  Th^oti  and  Pvoclos  among  the  ancients;  UttxAij^ 
the  aa^defib,  Q>ttifl»iUNBn^i'  Ckvius^  GrrgoTfi  BanoWi  «ad|Ml 
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of  all,  SimfoDy  have  claims  to  gubKcrgiatitude  which  will  be  always 
recognized.     The  latter,  io  particular,  has  reftored  that  part  of 
tbe.<;lement%  v^hkh  be  uodertook  to  explain,  to  more»  we  are  well 
^ot>vinced,  than  even  its  original  excellence}  and  has  not  only 
{Purified  it  from  the  errors  which  editors  and  tranfcribers  had  in- 
troduced, but  has  even  cleared  ic  £roau  that  miftake,  into  which 
it  would  feem  the  author  himfdf  had  fallen.     His  edition  of 
Euclid  has  accordingly  been  well  received  all  over  Europe ;  it  ii 
held   in  the   higheil  e&imaii<^v  ^^.  ^ui  a^ut^or  who  has  writ- 
ten to  excellent  purpofe  on  the  elements,  as  well  as  on  the  high- 
er  branches  of  the  mathep^atics,^  has  retparked  that  the  publican 
tion  of  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  event  in  the  hif* 
tory  of  gepmetry.    f^La-Cfi9hf,  BUmmn^Gf^ff^t.  Dife.  PreJ,  27  J 
This,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  editor  now  before  us,. 
^ht);(ofien.ctnfi|^res'3iviCQa  \vcithtnivch  ^ijpexity  y,  but  with  whal 
r^eafo.n  wjU  appeoc  Xfkox^  fully,  aswe  proceed. 
u^X  Hprikyhasialtoady  efTayed  Usrikill  as  an  editor,  in  more 
thaa^cme  ioftance.     His  fifft.aitcempt^  if, we  miftake  not,  was 
made  on  Apollonius's  Books  of  Inclinations,  in  which  he  was 
mo^  thaiiai  mefe  editor,  having  r^r«i  that  wiirk  fcom\ai  (hori 
acQ9ai\t.pf  ic94fQqtient4..that  had :bbe ft  accidentally^  prefenred  in 
the  Mathematical  ColIe£lions  of  Pappos.^    Iq  this,  tfaoc^h  it  re- 
quired mere  than  the  ufual  exertions  of  a  commentator,  no  very 
g]r«at  4^fficuIty4>7ereR^d.itfelf>and  Dr  Hoiiley^. acquitted  himfetf 
vef,y  »much  to  the /adsfaclion  of  gepm^ers. 
,  I^s-;iext  axt«m|{t  was  i^utcjy  mo^e  a;rduoiis>  and  the  fucce& 
xl^\  attended  it  was-iniinitfrly.kfs.    IJhi^.  was-  a  cprnp^^tc  edition 
o^i^^ywovbs  q^^Sii;  li^c  Ncw^o^accpippanied  w^th  votes ;  a 
^^1^  jeqt^rji^g:  th^  exeitio3>  of  uncomnnoti  talents,  andac(;oni« 
p^^i^  with  ,di$Qulties  which  PciJ^oriky  >vas  by  no  means  pre- 
paK44-  to.  crverffQnie.  .  Indeed,,  we  k^ow;  pf.  no ;  literary  projeO> 
eyfa,:!^  .^his  age;  p^  literary  advcntiure,  of  whicl)  the  failure  has 
IjefiiVjnSPf  e.  c^mj^^*    The .  reader,  at  ev^ry  ftep,  mujEk  deCderatc 
Wfif.ftftly  ^^  ejitfofive- information,,  the  philofophic  views,  the 
profound  ikill  in  gpo^etry,  but  al^  the  patient  and  elaborate  re^ 
fefii^  ^hj^h-:wer/t^..4n4Upen{able  ii^  fo  great  a  work.    Tbofe  ele- 
ip^^ry  pa?.^i.Qf'  i«f^ich  Newtoa  has  lometimes  condefce^:i4^  to 
tr6$ity,9r^,ej9larg^dgQR  by  his  commentator  at  confid^r^bk  length ^ 
but  in  tbe  great,  afid  ipmort^l  books,;  wh^re  every  wo^,  akpofti 
{upplks^xnatter  for.proCound  iavef^gatiofii  ypu  may  turn  over  mar 
Ay. pages., withQui  mating  with  a  gnj^  rapaark.    What  waBt9 
eluofdati^a  the  tpoft,  is  the  leaft  treated  of.}  the  difficult  parts  of 
f^  HQW.analyfia^iie  joMot  oxplained  1  the  viewt  that  gpidisd  Not* 
ton  10^  his  difooyeri^s  are  not  uofoldedi^  nor  the  eife^i  which 
thole  difcovpriefl  \me.  producedi  ttfCr  omoitiMiy  ,ibtr  cabrf^ 


riwnts,  tfte  improTcments,  that'  hate  been  made  oft  them  after 
»  hundred  years  of  hbortotvs  and  profoond  invcftigatlon— con* 
cerning  all  thefe,  the  mod  perfcfl:  nknce  15  obferved^  No  hmf 
cfcapes  to  make  us  fuppofe  that  the  editor  was  acquainted  with^ 
dm  parr  of  his  fubjed ;  and  for  any  thing  that  his  commentary 
contains,  it  might  have  been  written  the  year  after  the  book  oft 
the  PHnciphi  was  publifhedi  It  dxi  indasd  (land  in  no  compa- 
rtfon,  for  titithy,  with  that  of  Le  Sieur  and  Jaquicr,  and  ftill  Icfs, 
for  eleg:|rtce,  with  that  of  Madame  Chaftellet.  1  he  whole  carritsr 
trtth  it  the  air  of  a  work  undet taken  without  due  preparation  \ 
carried' on  with  littlt^  Induftry  or  ardour,  and  abandoned,  in  ef- 
ftd,  teng;*btfbre  it  was  brought  to  a  conclufion.  A  philofophcr,  •^ 
who  ha6  puirfued  the  difcoveries  of  Newton  the  fartheft  of  any' 
of  his  fucceffors.  has  faid,  that  a  commentary  on  the  Princlpia 
of  Newton,  fuch  as  it  dcferves  to  Kaire,  will  nardly  do  lels  ho- 
nour to  the  age  which  produces  It,  than  that  work  iifelf  did  tci' 
the  feventcenth  centuty*  We  are  well  convinced  of  the  truth*" 
of  this  remark.  The  glory  of  accompliftiing  fo  great  a  work  i^ 
a  notle  prize,,  ftill  left  to  pofterity  to  contend  for.  *, 

In  the  volume  now  before  us,  as  the  learned  Bifhop  had 
itot  to  encounter  the  fanEie  diQicuhieS)  be  is  iu)t  chargeable  with 
the  fame  defeats  ^  and  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  her 
made  a  far'  jufter  eftimate  of  bis  powers,  when  he  undertook  t» 
oomment;on  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  than  when  he  began  to  nv-» 
terprct  the  Prineipia  of  Newton;  Yet  there  are,  we  doubt  not^ 
who  wiU  be  of  opinion,  that  the  praife  due  to  both  works  may 
be  exptefled  near^y  in  the  fame  words,  and  that  their  merit  con« 
fids  in  being  fuller  aqd  more  jelegafit  editions  than  are  ufually  ta 
be  met  with.  .  » 

The  edition  of  Euclid  now  offered  to  die  public,  confiits  o£ 
the  firii'  twelve  books  of  the  Elements  \  it  is  elegantly  pr intedy 
and  does  credit  to  the  Clarendon  prefs.  The  tranflation  foUow-^ 
ed  in  the  ktQiS\%  books,  and  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth^  is  that 
<i  ^ommandine,  according  to  Kc;irs  edition ;  in  the  other  foun 
hooksi  Gregory's  tranflation  is.  given,  from  the  Oxford  editiol^ 
of  the  iiirorkS'Ot  Euclid.  Thprugh  the  whole  is  intended  for  the- 
inftru^^  of  ftudents  >in  g^metry,  thofe  who  are  more  adrancedr 
wiU  cert^r\lfy  be  well  plea^  to  have  a  good  mo^cri^  edition  of  fo 
reaay  of-the  books  of  Euclid,  and  will  probably  only  ri^grct  that  the 
whole  wi(3  iioc  given  in  the  fame  neat  and  commodious  form.  With 
refpe£t  to  the  advimtages  of  this  edition  for  the  purpofc  of  aca- 
demical inftru£lion,  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  the  editor : 
in  the  books  ufoaliy- taught,  it  has  not  any  peculiar  merit}  and 
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witk  regard  to  the  four  boolcs  here  introchiccd,  we  are  deailf  6( 
opimon,  that  tbev  cannot  be  made  a  part  of  an  elementary  courfe# 
without  turning  the  attention  of  the  lludentaway  from  more  im- 
portant branches  ef  the  mathematics. 

We  mwft,  howcrer,  hear  what  Dr  Horflcy  ha»  to  iayon  tlas. 
fbbjcd. 

*  Prime  igitur,  plerique  contnif  qui  in  ufum  fttt£ofc  JuTentutis 
£uclidem  ediderunty  («cu»  ac  nos  ft^musi  non  nifi  priores  fex  librot 
cum  undedmo  et  duodecimo  typi»  mandjnmt ;  partun»  ut  opinaiiiury 
quia  facile  iibi  perfuaierint,  ieptimi»  o£tavi,  et  ooni  nuDam  eos  ja^- 
ram  faduros  eSsf  qui  vel  in  puerorum  fcholisy  Tel  a  qoocunque  deottum. 
prseceptore  aiithmeticae  «Iementa  didicerint ;  partim  quia  omnem  l&ri 
deciroi  QtiCtatem  parvi  penderint,  prae  furdoram  do&rina,  prout  ab  iis 
exponitur  qui  artem  aJgebraicam  tradui4-— quod  inerudite  magis  £ic- 
Cum  Gtf  nefciOf  ah  ofcitanter;  iam  a  rations  aJi^tum  cfi^  juniotei  ad 
ulgehrxim  amandare^  priufquam  geonufrU  elauents  rite  caSuerifa^  e  ftabus 
pcndct  ethm  regvlarum  afgebraicantm  Jive  Veritas  vmnts^  Jive  evidential 
Etenim  has  nt  artem  quandam,  fi  placeat,  abfque  g^ometria  quis  con- 
difcat ;  ut  fcientiam  non  inteUiget^  nulli  geometric  rattone  habita,  quar 
et  ea  aniple£litur»  e  quibus  generales  numerormn  a^edu»  exoriri  com« 
pertumcft.'    Pracf.  p.  2. 

It  is  plain  from  this,  that  Dr  Horfley  confiders  the  books  of 
Euclid)  ufuallj  taught  in  the  fchools,  as  not  laying  a  fufliciently 
broad  foundation  for  mathematical  inftmdion ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fcn  would  introduce  the  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  as 
ncceflary  for  demonftrating  the  rules  of  arithmetic  and  ateebra — 
that  the  two  laft  arc  to  be  confidered  as  arts  rather  than  rcicntes, 
which  do  not  explain  their  own  principles.  To  thcfe  pofitic^^f 
however,  we  by  no  means  aflent.  With  the  imperfe^  numeral 
characters  which  the  GrccLs  pofleflcd,  it  would  be  fingida^,  in* 
deed,  if  their  methods  of  unfolding  the  properties  of  number 
were  better  than  thofe  of  their,  fucceflfors,  fitmilhed'  with  an* 
arithmetical  notation,  which,  if  any  thing  that  men  polie£»  may 
be  called  perfeft,  is  deferring  of  that  epithet,  and  having  befides 
the  noMe  invention  of  algebraic  language.  The  thith  is,  diat 
the  ancients  wanted  fo  much  the  means  of  Cmplifying  thfc  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic,  that  they  proved j  with  conliderable  difficulty, 
many  truths  which  a  better  mode  of  cxpreffion  has  Tedoeed  to- 
the  clafs  of  felf-cvident  propofitions.  It  camiot  be  faid,  with  any 
good  reafon,  that  arithmetic  and  algebra  do  not  pofiefs  the  power 
of  demonftrating  their  own  principles  and  rales.  Sufficient  care 
in  explaining  the  fundamental  operations  of  thofe  fciences,  may 
^ot  always  be  taken  by  thofe  who  have  written  of  them.  This» 
however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  fcience,  but  of  the  writers  on 
it ;  and  it  is,  beddes,  a  cenfure  that  is  by  no  means  general, 
pr  Horflcy  fays,  it  is  abfurd  to  fend  young  men  to  ftudy  alge- 
bra 


bra  bdbore  they  have  learnt  the  elements  of  geometry,  on  which 
depeods  the  truth  or  evidence  of  all  the  algebraic  rules.  To  us^ 
again,  it  feems  certain,  that  algebra  can  demonftrate  its  rules> 
juft  as  Well  as  geometry.  The  fciences  both  reafon ,  concerning 
Quantity ;  the  ideas,,  in  both,  are  equally  clear  and  well  defined  ; 
diey  make  ufe  of  the  very  fame  axioms ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
conclufions  of  the  one  ihould  be  more  certain  than  thofe  of  the  other, 
what  reafon  can  poffibly  be  affigned  i  Indeed,  tbofe  mathematical 
feafomngs,  into  which,  na  idea  of  pofition  is  introduced,  are  not, 
ftridly  Tpeaking,  geometrical ;  they  are  mathematical  \  and  if  the 
aridinictx:  fynvbols  are  ufed,  which  will  in  general  contribute 
much  to  render  them  clearer  and  more  condfe,  they  become  aU 
gebraic.  The  reproach^  thereforf,  thrown  againft  this  fciencc 
IS  iU-foimded,  and  is  injudicious;  being  calcubted  to  diminiih  the 
attention  paid  to  a  part  of  madiemati<^  {earning  that  is  of  the 
fcry  firft  importance.  Farther,  it  ts  (b  far  from  being  abfurd 
to  begin  the  ftudy  of  the  ^mathematics  with  algebra,  rather  than 
geometry,  that  it  has  been  the  prafticie  to  do  fo  with  feme  of 
the  nations  who  have  made  the  greateft  progrefs  ih  mathematical 
learning.  One  very  great  difadvantage  that  would  neceflarily 
arife  from  forcing  the  ftadcnt  of  mathematics  to  read  the  feventh, 
&c.  of  the  dements,  is,  that  it  would  detain  him  long  in  the 
ftudy  of  fynthetical  reafomngs,  when  he  ought  to  be  applying 
his  mind  to  thofe  that  are  analytical,  and  that  lead  to  underftaml 
the  methods  of  inveftigation.  The  fooner  that  the  former  method 
is  abandoned  for  the  latter,  the  fooner  are  the  powers  of  invention 
called  into  afiion,  and  the  more  fpeedily  do  w^  acquire,  not 
merely  the  knowledge  of  truth,  but  the  capacity  of  difcovering 
it.  As  all  the  denjonftrattons  in  Euclid  are  fynthetical,  the  time 
fpent  in  the  ftudy  of  thofe  books  we  now  .fpeak  of,  would  be 
far  better  bcftowed  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  analytical  in- 
veftigations  of  algebra.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  many 
of  the  fundamental  truths  of  algebra  might  be  better  proved 
than  they  are  in  fome  of  tlie  books  of  that  fcience;  but  tl\is 
might  certainly  be  done  without  ;d>andoning  the  analytical  me- 
thods, and  witnout  confuming  time  in  the  Uudy  of  demonftra- 
tions  which,  even  when  fully  underftood,  would  not  put  the 
learner  in  poflelliQn  of  the  principle  on  which  they  were  dif- 
covered. 

Too  great  an  attacliment  to  fuch  demonftratioas  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  chief  reafons  why  the  mathematical  fciences  have  been  for 
a  long  time  fo  ftationary  in  this  country,  compared  with  what 
they  have  been  among  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  this  remark,  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Bifhop 
of  Rochcftcr  would  tend  greatly  to  retard  the  progrels  of  fcience 
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iMdngft  US)  atul  to  increafe  an  evil,  of  rwfatdh  thcroagnittule  i$;^ 
rtady  fo  much  to  be  regretted.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  .tfaerefbic»  ^dutt 
they  twho  have  the  care  of  the  ftudies  of,  the  young  men  aft  tbe 
^mTcrfitieSi  will  Bot  haftily  fuflFer  themfchrcs  to  be  led  am^y  by 
the  confidence  with  which  Dr  Horfley  deliircrs  hie  o|ttnion  on  this 
fubje£i.  The  work»  however,  contains  a  fnlkr  coUc&ton  than 
nfual  of  the  books  of  Euclid ;  and  will,  for  that  icafon^  be  very 
Agreeable  to  thofc  who  are  already  verfed  in  machematical  ftudies, 
chough,  we  apprehend,  not  very  ufeful  to  thofe  who  are  only 
heginning  diem. 

But,  waving  the  conGderation  of  the  purpofe,.  wc  are  now  t* 
examine  the  execution  of  this  work,  and  in  what  refpeds  the  edi- 
tor has  improved  on  thofe  who  went  before  him.     He  profefl*es  to 
hzvc  taken  no  ailiitaace  from  them,  more  efpccially  from  Simfom 
*  Qnsecurque  autem  fiot  ca«  vel  quaWfqualet,    qas  Ib  editione  hfie 
poftri  fectmus  emcndattones,  ducem  in  plenfque  coram  SiNSOif  um  cer- 
tiflime  dod  fecuti  fumut.     lllod  nobis  propofitum  futt  uoice  in  £iidide 
cmendando,  fucltde  ip(b  duntasat  magiftro  uti,  per  omnia  intueri  turn, 
ct  ad  illius  mentem  quantum  fieri  potuit  omnia  compooerc-— ^Immo  bdc 
Jpfum  jcral  u€  rem  non  diffitcamur  quod  primo  omiihim  aid  Opus  hoc 
noilrum  czcitavit  noa«  certa  nimirum,  et  minqaam  immntata  opinio, 
Euclidcoi  a  bimfono  fermoac  Afigiico  donatum  juventutis  academics? 
inftitutioni  qoq  fufSccre,  aat  fatis   tideliter  veterum  geomttranim  me- 
thodum,  qua;  nunquam  non   ttK^t^ifdrn  eft,  i is  in   coufpc^iu   poiiere.  ' 
(Pr«f.  adfin.) 

The  maxim,  of  employing  only  Euclid  for  the  purpofe  of  elu- 
cidating Ijiuclid,  feems  at  fir(l  fight  to  be  highly  commendable, 
and  to  promife  fomething  very  genuine  and  unfophifticatcd.  Thi§, 
however,  is  a  hollow  and  deceitful  appearance  y  for,  in  fa£t,  no 
rule  of  criticifm  can  be  more  injudicious  and  unfound.  It  is  one 
which,  if  uniformly  purfued,  muft  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
learning  and  knowledge  \  and,  inftead  of  placing  every  fcholiaft 
on  the  (houlder«  of  tne  preceding,  would  oblige  him  to  begin 
his  work  anew,  and  execute  the  whole  for  himfelf.  Had  all  men 
been  vain  enough  to  follow  this  maxim,  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
dug  out  from  under  the  ruins  of  the  barbarous  ages,  would  not 
liave  gradually  aflumcd  all  the  perfcftion  and  elegance  of  the 
original  compofuions ;  and  the  claincs  in  the  days  of  Heyne 
wquld  have  bcei>  in  no  refpeft  better  tlian  in  thofe  of  Chryfoloras. 
A  few  giants  in  literature  may  have  been  entitled  to  guide  them- 
fclves  by  this  rule  ^  but  even  they  woiild  have  done  more  honour 
to  themfclyes  by  the  bread:  ot  it,  than  the  gbfervancf.  Such 
prcteiujons  are  much  more  likoly  to  attend  want  of  induftry  aad 
patience  in  rcfearch,  or  an  excelTive  felf-confidence,  than  ta  ac- 
?:pmn4ny  the  poiFeflipa  of  tea}  talenfs.  But  we  muft  not  ccilfurc 
.  Dr 
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nhaiiie  faas.adfaea:ed  kfs  Xcmpuiouily  to'his.rak  tlnn  iLe  pri^ecding 

po&ge  inkht  lead  OS  ^jtmagme*  :r      -^ 

JtkB  to  what  particakiiy ;  regards  Situfon  in  tlie  -above  pafiage, 
we  ackooivkd^ethat^thte  cooitani  attacks  m^de  fay  the-  learaod 
Bifliop pn  that eacceUentgeomcter  has ecictted  eiar furprife, andcf- 
^caonr  tndiguataon.  >A8  an  adept  ia  the  andsntgecmctryt  a  cotn- 
mentator  on  £uclid»  ami  the  reftorer  of  A)peUGrnTus,'tSiiDfon  has 
merited  the  higheft  pralfe^  The  {pint  of  the  ancient .  geomeuy 
was  known  to  him  in  its:£uil  extent;  he  ftudicd  it  with  indnibry 
and  .zeal ;  and  pofieibd  .more  powier  ov^r  it,  as  an  inibument  iat 
ih^  difioof  ery  ot  truth)  than  any  man  of  the  pre&nt  age^  if  we 
excq>t  hts  popil  and  Ariend,  the  late  Dr  Matkow  ^Stewart.  Of 
this«  hisTeuorationoftheLodPlani,  the  Problems  iii  his  Cohic 
-SeddoiM)  and  hisreiloration  of  the  Porifms.of  Eucfidy  bear  ank- 
pie  teftimony.  His  Eachd,  though  not  admitting,  like  the  works 
juft  named,  die  fame  exertion  of  original  and  iiaprentire  powers,  is 
a  roodd  for 'the  acenracy  of  it6  fe&fbnuigs.  What  Dr  Horfley  re- 
fers tOy  therelbre,  when  hfi^aks  of  fit  as  giving  but  an  imper- 
£s£l  idea  of  the  extreme,  accoracy  of  the  ancient  geometiy,  we 
are  unaUe  to  comprehend*  Had.he  eoatcnted  Imnielf  u^  lay- 
ing tfaatSUnfon  is  now  and  then  proline,  and  dbat  his  notes  are 
ibmetimes  unneceflary,  we  could  havefcen  reafonforwhathe  fud, 
at  lead:'  in  a  few  cafes ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  find  a  fingle  inftancc 
to  jiiftjfy  the  Temark.  Ai  he  has  not  ^)ecificd  vAnx  he  meant 
Darticularly  to  fpcak  of  ss  deftkute  of  geometric  m:^flkm  in  Stm- 
um,  we  cannot  know  pndfely  at  what  point  the  defenoe  ihould 
be  ma<le  i  but  we  ftall  proceed  to  confider  on  what  lui  own  pre* 
tenfions  to  (uperior  accuncf  are  founded. 

For  that  purpofe  we  muft  kx>k  particmlarly  into  thofe  parts 
where  the  elements  of  geometry  involve  fome  dificuky  in  them. ; 
and  if  Dr  Horfley  ha9  got  over  thofe  in  a  more  mafterly  way 
than  any  other  editor,  the  oftentatious  difplay  in  his  preface  will 
more  eafily  be  forgiven 

One  of  the  firft  queHons  tfasit  has  uluaUy  exercifed  the  ingem* 
ity  of  the  editors  of  lucKd,  a^  the  writers  on  elementary  geo- 
metry in  general,  rdites  to  parallel  lines.  It  is  eafy  to  (how,  that 
two  lines  having  certiin  relatiohs  in  then-  pofition  with  refpe£l  to 
another  line,  will  nerer  nieet ;  but  k  is  very  difficult,  from  the 
mere  negative  con&eration  of  two  .fines  nor  n^eeting,  to  (how 
what  relation  of  poftion  they  nmft  neoeflarily  have  to  a  third  line. 
Euclid  hhnlelf  oonU  find  no  other  method  of  doing  tthis,  thmi 
by  introducing  an  «iom,  which  sdmoft  every  body  Ivm  objeded 
CO  as  wanting  our  very  efiential  property  ,of  an  axiom,  that 
'^  (Uf*^vidence*    Machemaficians^  havc^  tbevefore  ^exerted  them* 
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iehres,  in  m  vwriety  of  way$y  to  remove  diis  diflkultjr,  fSame  ivUi 
morey  and  fome  widi  le£)  fuccefs ;  but  none  in  a  manner  that  hat 
given  entire  fatisfaclion*  It  has,  however,  we  think,  fared  woife 
with  nobody  in  this  matter  than  our  author.  Eadid  had  laid  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  lines  which  make  with  a  third  Mat  the 
m^  interior  angles  leis  than  two  right  an|(les,  mud  meet,  if  pro- 
duced; and  this  propoiition  Dr  Horfley  endeavours  to  dciaoii<i 
ftrate  \  but  he  d^es  fo  by  a  procefs  of  reafoning  which  invohres 
another  axiom  taken  for  granted  without  being  cxpreSed  ;  this  is, 
that  lines  which  incline  toward  one  another,  or  have,  as  he  calls 
it,  their  direAions  adfe  invicemj  muft  meet,  if  produced  ;  vidxcre 
not  only  a  new  axiom,  but  alfo  a  new  definition,  (that  of  the 
words  inclined  ad/f  inviam,  or  toward  one  another)  is  implied. 
Now,  if  this  definition  be  fupplied,  the  axiom  jult  mentioned  will 
be  found  the  very  (ame  with  that  of  Euclid,  that  is,  with  the 
propofition  which  it  was  Dr  Horfley's  purpofe  to  demonftrate : 
His  demonftration  is  therefore  nothing  roore  than  a  begging  of 
the  queftion,  concealed  under  the  obfcurity  of  a  new  and  imd> 
fined  espreffion.  Suoh  is  the  firft  example  which  he-  gives 
of  geometrical  precifion,  when  he  is  fairly  left  to  himfelf,  and 
has  not  Euclid  £mr  his  guide.  Dr  Simfon  has  treated  of  this 
fame  fiibjefi,  with  confiderable  prdixity,  we  will  acknowledge, 
;uid  without  any  thing  remarkably  happy  or  ingenious  in  his  dc* 
monftration;  but  in  a  manner  periedlly  logical  and  accurate. 
Indeed)  we  are  fully  perfuaded,  that  if  it  hzd  been  propofird  to 

-  that  geometer  to  commit  to  the  flamelidl  that  be'  had  ever  writ- 
.  ten  coQiceming  Eudid,  or  to  infert  the  demonftration  which  Dr 

-  Horiley  has  given  of  this  propofition,  he  would  have  fubtnitted 
much  more  readily  to  the  tormer  tfaar  die  latter  mortification. 

.  The  roufer  who  will  perufe  with  attention  the  corollary  which  Dr 
Horfley  has  annexed  to  the  29th  of  the  firft  of  Euclid,  will  not 
think  that  in  thefe  remarks  we  have  done  him  any  injuilice« 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  o^  Euclid,  it  is  ftated  as 
a  definition,  that  equal  circles  are  thofe  of  which  the  diameters 

-ate  equal*  This,  however,  is  evidently  not  a  definition,  but  a 
theorem  ;  and  is  very  improperly  given  asa  definition  by  Euclid, 

.or,  as  is  mote  probable,  by  fome* of  bis  editors*  Dr  Horflej 
has  made  an  axiom  of  it,  and  this  alfo  fccn%  not  very  agreeahk 
to  &xi€t  logic  i  for,  as  it  is  capable  of  behg  prored,  by  layiog 
the  one  circle  oa  the  other,  and  (hewing  iiat  thty  may  wfaoHf 
coincide,  fo  it  ought  to  be  proved  in  that  tianner,  becaufe  the 
notion  of  equality  has  been  before  laid  dono  as  founded  on  de 
coincidence  of  magnitude ;  and  no  other  i^ea  of  equality,  biit 

:what  is  founded. on  this  definition,  and  on  'die  applkation  to  it 
of  the  9tbef  .twaa^omsi  t^  if  equals  are  tddrd  ta  equals*  or 
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taken  frMTtbcniy  ibc  idultt  wroqualy  cm  ever  be  a&istted  in* 
taf^eometfy. 

Tbe  fifth  book  of  EucUdj  which  treats  oi  tiie  ftibtle  ami  dif- 
ficult fubjeA  of  proportion^  is  jthc  part  of  the  elementa  which 
has  raoft  eacreifed  the  (kill,  and  iogcnitity  of  commenlators,  and 
hargifcn  rtfe  to  much  difyute»  not  eoncerniog  the  coAdafionat 
b«U  concerning  tbe  mod^  of  reafoning  which  the.  Greek  geome- 
ter has  emplojred*  In  thi«  pare  Dr  Horfley  confidera  himfelf  as 
bating  made  great  improvements,  thoiighy  when  we  compaaie 
his  edition  with  Simfon's,  except  in  one  particular,  we  are  quite 
at  a  lob  to  perceive  in  what  they  confiA.  Yet,  to  hear  him 
fpeak  of  them,  one  would  imagine  that,  before  his  time,  the 
fifth  of.  £uclid  was  quite  uotncelligible :  '  Siquidem  omnia, ' 
fays  he,  ^  a  nobis  ita^difpofita  funt  ut  tandem  aiiquando,  ftmttt  - 
ftHf  m  nmi  rmiiHH  cxplicetur  haec  definittooum  feries,  impedita  an« 
tea»  et  mire  interturbata^  Fac  enim  in  tifdem  periculum,  prout 
apud  alias  elementorum  editiones  extant,  ee  nihil  ioveneris,  quod 
aut  perfpicuum,  auc  ad  do£kri0am  utile^  aut  denique  iis  quibus 
interpomtur  fatts  conibnum  eft.  Rem  ip(am  deinde  perpcndilo 
et  fubdu£lis  rationibus,  quomodo  ex  (alebris  hifce  quts  fe  expc* 
diat  altter  quam  nos  fccimus,  ut  opinor  vix  invenies :  *  (Prxf.  7* 
ad  fin.)  Confidering  what  men  d)ey  are  who  have  undotakoi 
to  explain  the  matter  in  queftion  before  Dr  Horfley,  thia.may 
be  coofidered  as  one  of  the  mod  sample  panegyrics  which  any 
mathematician,  fioce  the  days  of  Cardan,  has  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce on  his  own  performances*  Tet  we  muft  acknewledgey 
that,  after  following  the  dire^ions  here  given  to  his  readers^ 
*  JubduBis  ra0i6nHuSf  *  the  alterations  he  fpeaks  of,  feem  all,  ex« 
cept  oncj  to  be  extremely  iamaiertaL 

This  one,  which  feems  of  more  importance  than  the  reft» 
relates  to  tbe  feventh  definition,  that  of  greater  and  Je/s  ratiOf  on 
which  Dr  Horfley  makes  »  remark,^  which  we  believe  to  be  ]t|ft» 
but  by  no  means  new«  The  remark  is>  that  ratio  being  a  rebu 
tion,  and  not  a  <|aantity,  greater  or  lets,  equal  or  unequal  are 
not  predicable  of  it }  fo  that  to  fpeak  of  one  ratio  being  greater 
than  another^  is  a  catachreftic  expreffion.  When  we  fay,  for 
inftaucei  that  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  greater  than  that  of  C  to  D* 
we  mean  that  A  is  greater  than,  that  magnitude  whioh  has  to  B 
the  (ante  ratio  that  C  has  to  D.  *  This  is  without  doubt  true  in 
ibidnefs ;  and  the  fame  obfervation  is  made*  and  very  well  iU 
luilrated,  by  Barrow  in  his  Mathematical  Ledurcs  (le&»  20. )» 
where  he  maintains  againft  Gregory  of  St  Vincents,  Meibomius, 
Borelli,  and  others,  that  rath  is  not  quantity^  and  not  ftriAly 
(ufcepcible  of  greaJter  and  kfs ;  and  he  adds,  that  when  one  ta- 
lio  is  called  greater  tbsm  woihcr,^  it  is  b^  a  kind  of  catachrcfis 
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^r>w»   bovcYer,   though   he   has  bid  crefy 

.  jr\.c  Jt  duB  (k6ttitioii»  and  tbe  oUkts  that  re- 

MM*..^»    attcii  «oald  be  cxpeded  from  a  man  of  pro- 

.  «....«.  -aa  e«ear  aemenefsy  his  n^t  propofed  to  mike 

i«^  .  ^    K  jcdnition  itfalfy  not  on  the  d^mooftntioiis 

Jr  iSorlcf  has  changed  thef  former  to  one  which 

«.      '^'Srm^c  to  whatsis  ufuallf  given  ae  Euclid's:  (erenl 

.^...  ■  .  .^  .ue  dmaged  in  confequence  of  this,  and  cfaey  a«e 

J jMc  rdpG^  improved  ;  hat  they  are  certainly  ftfy 

«  ..    -jiu  :«»  dciBonftrations  of  Euetid,  and  employ  a  pof- 

uM.n  ac  has  Bcrer  admitted  imo  the  £fch  hook.    Thiiy 

»..*...    =   se  Qobf  change  of  any  importance,  that  Dr  Horfloy 

^    ^.j    ..'c  iB«ie  in  the  doctrine  ctf  proporcion  ;  the  adran- 

^.     -j«  .   •>  -^  bed  but  inconfideraUe,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 

^  .     -  Miua  iccms  rather  to  exceed  that  which  a  commentator 

,.  .    o«*  "^^  auks  on  his  author's  tCKt.  * 

..  iw  ^m  ixwk  Borhing  occurs  that  requires  to  be  taken  no- 
^ .  , »,  J^  nwr  books  that  follow  arc  given  with  very  little 
j4w^v    r^tt  viregory's  folio  edition. 

I  ^,x  :ie«ettth  and  twelfth,  where  foiids  are  treated  of,  the 
MM»oc  £^!cM  have  been  thought  to  require  fome  alteration. 
^  lu*  t>4fC»  tb£  Elements  have  been  much  indebted  to  Simfon, 
.mi  ihcwcd  that  Euclid's  ictea  of  equal  and  fimilar  folios 
icK  aeosrate.  Euclid  holds  thofe  folids  to  be  equal  which 
^nottoevi  by  the  fame  number  of  fimilar  and  ^ual  plane  fi- 
^^  4ttd  yet  it  can  be  (hewni  that  fotids  may  be  unequal  in 
M«  n<>i>g«tion>  though  comaiBed  by  fuch  pUnes.  This  error 
^^  if  *i  pointed  out  by  Simfon  5  and  Dr  Horfley,  without  tak- 
^Mt  ^*  aottce  of  that  circumftance^  correfts  Euclid's  idea  near- 
^  ^  ^  had  done.  The  great  accuracy  of  Srmfon  was  eminem- 
^  Jm«Q  m  this  part  of  the  .£lement« ;  wnA  he  was  the  firft  who 
^4,itff«4  the  method  of  comparing  folids  with  ftrid  geometric 
^<«Mty«  It  is  curioas  that  this  nonour  fhould  have  remained 
ivv  ft  jfometer  who  wrote  fo  kite  as  Simfori*;  and  it  is  not  a  lit- 
*!!,'  ♦atraofdinary,  that  any  one  (hoold  how  trcac  of  the  fame 
iu)«cA»  and  avail  himielf  of  all  his  improvementst  without 
ft«l;M  any  notice  of  the  perfon  by  whom  they  were  firft  fog- 
^,1^.    This  owy  'be  what  Dr  Horfley  means,  when  he  fays, 

*  Srmfonum 

m  Kwelfd  f^vc  no  definitfon  of  compound  ratio,  though  he  ufcs  the 
«4v^»flli<^it,  aiifJ  though  it  Is  ceTtafnly  one  that  requited  to  be  explained. 
l^  HvwfltyftiHows  Euclid  in  this,  which  i»  furely  a  dcfed  5  bjit,  to 
;  Ate  done  otharwiic,  h<  m^  have  fotkywed^Stmron; 


leader,  majr<t«niii»ly jM^iid, HQft'ieifoliow^^hiin*  1  *j^  i'  ,.* 

'■  )n?#ie  Hi^wttyifesfh  df  >fite'€k:v«mhit  is' propijf^il;  tb  inikfc   a 

^lid  M^le  r^ulltd  ft  giv«n  fdtid  afinrgle,  at  'a  pokit  ^ki  a  givm 

line.     Of  thh  j^obltm,  Eoclid^  hifnfclf  his-  giv«rt  -^"ftty  iiil- 

pcrfcil,  s^nd  indeed  a  faulty  fol prion,  for  >vhreh   Srmfbn  fubrfti- 

^tttcd  another,  (jtrite  accprat©,  but 'not  very  happily  conceiv.crtt 

iiorfo  eitcnfite  asthc  nature  of  the  thing  requires.*  '  TBr  Horf- 

ley  has  been  tnbfe  fuccefifctr  in  correcting  this  trror ;  he  hncs 

given  a  very  *fiiiiple  and  general  fdlqtion  of  (he  prpblem  ;  ^nti 

ihis  fuperiorlty,  he  does^ot  ie^ve  the  tender  to  dyfcbver,  btit 

•tmionnecs  it  with  no  fmall  exnhaYion.     *  Problematic  .de  quo 

aeh  propofirio  libri  XL 'vicefima  fcxta,   folutioncm  ^djecrmvs 

ubcriorem  multo,  qtram  *qase'  ex  anguJUs  fuu  'prmvtpiu  a  Sira- 

fono  proh^a  eft. '        • 

Now,  thongh'  it  is  true  that  Dr  Horflry's  folutron  is  moife 

elegant  and  mor^  genera!  tHan  Shhfon's,  thisfuneriority  might 

have  been  announcetf  in  lefs*  nffenftve  terms.      The   proWcni 

*18  by  ho  means  of  great  diffituhy  \  it  admits  of  fcveral  folu- 

tion?,  fomc  of  them  even  more  -fimplt  than  th;\t  of  Dr  *Hwf- 

Icy ;   bt«  npthitig  that  relates  W  fo  eafy  an  inveftigition-  can 

xiccifivcly  inarlc  the  genius  of  the  inventDr.     A  geometer,  be- 

caufe  his  folution  was  not  'the  beft  or  moft  decant,  (hould  -ndt 

be  charged  witlh  a  limited  and  imperfeft  knowledge  of  the-priii- 

ciplcs  or  his  Own  fcience.     Indeed,  we  are  at  a   \oh  to  know 

what  is  hwre  nicant  by  the  angujia  prrncipia  of  Sinifpn.    -His 

notions  with  regard  to  mathematics  m  general,  might  in  fowfe 

rcfpefts   be   accounted  ^larrow   and   con!\ixcd  ;  *hc  entertained 

ftrong  and  unreafonable  prejudices  agaiiift  the  algebraic  methods 

of  mvcftigation,  and  fcemed  continually  Jealous  of  thecncroach- 

mems  which  a  barbarous  rfval  (as  he  thought  if)  was  every  da^ 

making  on  his  favourite  fcience.     This  is  oonfeflcd  on  all  handii; 

•and  ro  fiich  prejudices  the  phrafc  above  quoted  mlgfht  iwt  i»- 

properly  be  applied.     But  here  the  queftion  is  only  concerning 

a  matter  of  pure  geometry,  in  which  the  extent  and  fertility  of 

his  genius  were  never  before  queftioned.    The  truth  fccms  tb 

'be,  that  his  excellence  in  this  fcience  was  too  great,  to  allow  i^ 

defers  to  be  eafily  paflcd  over. 

On  the  fubjefk  of  the  eleventh  book,  we  tnuft  aMb  remark, 
that  Eticiid,  contrary  to  his  cuftom,  and  not  very  confidently 
with  the  rules  of  found  logic,  has  given  two  definitiona  of  a 
folid  angle,  of  which  one  only  is  retained  by  Simfon.  The  d^* 
finition  retained  is^  that  a  folid  angle  is  that  which  is  formed  by 
the  meeting  in  a  point  of  feveral  plane  angles  which  are  not  in 
Ae  fame  plane-  The  other  definition  is,  that  a  folid  angle  is 
'  the  mutual  inclination  of  more  than  two  ftraight  iincs  which 

meety 
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ncett  but  ait  not  in  the  (ame  plam#    Dr  ,HotBcfi  k  the 
of  which  we  bsTe  feen  fo  many  ezamplety  renarkSf . 

<  Infcite  admodum  Simfoons  die6oitioiiuai  anguli  folKlii  quai  don 
EudidU  pofutt,  altera  repudiata  akeram  illam  rctiocre  aoaluit  que  fd 
aiDoi  OAivrrralif  eft,  vcl  fi  aliur,  ca  ialtem  de  qua  umfcrialan  cfle^  aoa 
cque  maoifdlain  eft. ' 

ThiS)  we  will  not  heCtate  to  fay^  is  a  very  uncandid  crlticifm. 
There  could  be  no  reafon  for  retaiaing  both  definitionft,  as  thcj 
either  meant  the  fame  thing,  or  they  did  not ;  If  they  meant 
the  fame  thing,  one  of  them  migit  dc  reje£led ;  if  they  meant 
different  things,  one  of  them  mufi  be  rcjedied, .  other  wife  we 
.  muft  call  different  things  by  the  fame  name.  Sirofon,  finding 
,Iumfelf  in  this  dilemma,  retained  the  definition  which  moft  rca^ 
dily  prefents  to  the  mind  that  idea  of  a  folid  angle,  which  is  the 
fubjefi  of  inveftigation  in  the  Elements.  Dr  Horfley  allege 
that  the  other  definition  is  more  general,  and  that  Euclid  may 
have  meant  to  include  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  or  of  any  furface 
that  terminates  in  a  point,  under  the  notion  of  a  folid  angle. 
Bat  of  this  we  have  no  proofs  for  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  he  never  takes  the  words yi/u/  iu^U  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  in  any 
part  of  the  Elements*  Indeed,  to  have  done  fo,  was  quite  un- 
fuitable  to  the  ufual  accuracy  of  his  language.  If  he  had  ever 
^called  a  cone  by  the  name  of  a  pyramid  i  if  he  had  faid  that 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  was  but  a  polygon  of  an  infinite 
number  of  fides;  if  ever  he  had  made  any  iuch  deviation  from 
the  rigour  of  geometrical  language — ^he  might  alfo  have  faid  that 
a  conical  furface  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely 
(mall  plane  angles.  As  he  has  never  fpoken  in  this  manner,  we 
have  no  reafon  to  think  that  he  ever  meant  to  do  fo,  nor  would 
Dr  Horfley,  we  believe,  have  afcribed  to  him  that  intention, 
but  for  the  fake  of  accufing  Simfon  of  ignorance,  *  In/citi  adsm^ 
dum  Simfonus. '  Our  belief,  therefore,  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
latter,  and  the  candour  of  the  former,  feems  to  red  on  a  very^ 
flight  foundation. 

The  other  work  announced  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  is 

the  book  of  Euclid's  Data^  from  the  fame  editor,  and  with  the 

, addition  of  fome  mathematical  trails  of  his  own.    This  book, 

as  being  the  foundation  of  the  geometric  analyfis,  certainly  de- 

ferv^s  that  the  greateft  attention  fhould  be  exerted  to  give  it  to 

the  public  in  the  moft  perfe£k  (late*     Some  few  inaccuracies 

feefn,  to  have  entered  originally  into  the  compofition  of  it.    In 

the  fourth  definition,  for  example,  as  it  (lands  in  the  Greek, 

.an4  as  it. is  given  in  the  edition  before  us,  there  is  without  doubt 

an  error  i  for  it  is  there  faid  that  lines,  points  and  fpaces  are 

.  given  in  pofition  which  preferye  always  the  i^me  fituation.  Now, 

M  the  wo|m1  *  ^ivep*  were  really  takea  in  fi^ch  latitude  as  this, 

(fynonymoas 


(fyncmjtQotto  ^irM^  conftant  or  fipct)  *k  [  votikl  foltew,  as  Simfon 
has  juftly  reilurkecl>  that  a  ftraight  Kne  dividing  any  given  an*\ 
gle,  in  any  J^iv^n  raiioi  nl^il  be  given  in  pofition,  which  is  nor 
true,  becaofe  that  pofition,  though  a  thing  determined  in  itfelf, 
cannot  be  foundi  except  in  a  few"  cafes»    by  plane  geometry. 
This  liftiit  therefore,  is  evidently  implied,  that  the  things  prov- 
ed to  be  given,  mvil  be  found  by  the  rules  of  plane  geometry^ 
that  is,  by  conftrudiions  formed  on  the  three  podulates  prefixed . 
to  the  Elements*    Dr  Simfon,  therefore,  exprefTed  this  definl* . 
tioa   differently  from  what  it  is  in  the  Greek;   and  faid  that, 
points^  lines  and  fpaces  are  given  in  pofition,  which  have  always  , 
the  fame  fituation,  and  which  are  either  aflually  exhibited,  or 
can  be  found.    Even  the  addition  thus  made,  is  not  fufHciently 
precife ;  for  by  being  aftuall);  exhibited  or  found,  is  underftood 
that  tbeyHire  found  by  the  principles  explained  in  the  Elements. 

Dr  Horfley  has  paid  no  attention  to  thefe  circumftances,  but 
has  followed  exaflly  the  Greek  text,  and  has  thus  difcharged  one 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  commentator  at  the  expence  of  another. 
A  fimilar  remark  may  be  made. on  his  demonftration  of  the  fe- 
cond  propofition,  where,  by  leaving  out  a  limitation  which  Sim- . 
ibn  had  Introduced^  he  has  preferted  the  text^  to  the  great  pre- 
j\idice  cf  the  fenfe. 

In  the  general  c^^ndud  of  the  book,  however,  little  occurs  to 
be  ccnfured,  and  not  much  to  be  praifed,  if  we  confider  what 
others  had  done  before.  Simfon's  edition  of  the  Data  always 
appeared  to  us  to  be  excellent,  and  to  admit  of  very  little  im- 

Covement  \  and  in  this  opinion  we  are  confirmed  by  the  work 
fore  us.  Or  Horfley,  indeed^  ha$  added  a  Cecond  book  to  the 
Data^  and  has  given,  in  a  feparate  %xz(X^  a  fele£lion  of  problem^ 
refolved  by  the  eeometric  analyfis.  We  doubt,  however,  whe- 
ther the  firft  of  thcfe  is  a  work  of  real  utility ;  not  that  we 
doubt  at  all  that  new  geometrical  truths  have  their  value,  in  what-* 
ever  (hape  they  appear,  but  becaufe  they  cannot  always  be  pro^ 
p€r  for  elementary  in(lru£iion.  PropeGtions  of  this  nature  may 
be  multiplied  without  end  ;  and  it  is  neceifary  to  make  a  felec* 
tion  of  thofe  tha(  are  of  mod  extenCve  application,  and  are  moft 
frequently  referred  to,  in  order  that  the  young  geometer  may. 
retain  them  in  his  mind,  and  have  them  always  ready  to  be  ap- 
l(lied.  The  ^eat  fecret  for  preparing  a  young  man  to  exert  his 
talents  in  inveftigation,  as  well  as  in  any  thing  elfe,  is  to  fend 
him  out  furniflied  with  alf  the  principles  neceifary  to  be  known, 
but  loaded  with  as  few  as  poflible  of  thofe  that  are  not  necefiary,. 
or  that  may  be  ea£ly  fupplied  by  his  own  ingenuity.  The  truths' 
or  principles,  that  are  not  every  day  called  for^  had  better  be^ 
bpplicd  bf  the  iajreotioa  than  thfi  memory. 

;.,  '  '  The 
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'ftw' utWty  of  the  orhet' IJftlfe'  fVaft  juftttftiwfonaly  the  Be^ 
lefhts  Frohlhhaium^  cannot  %c- doiiStf  d*  It  is  a  work  eiQi£Hy  of 
tHc  kind  thtfi  is  moft  wanttd  as  an  e]ementaf7  itiJUtutim  in  this 
branch  of  fcience.  The  problems  are  in  general  weH  chofeng 
with  ingenious  atjd' eli'gant  foI\iti6n$,  laid  down^  ftrlftly  aCicord* 
ing  to  the  method  of  the  anctii^nt  geometers. 

'  Some  remarks,  that  iottn-ji^fcMhm  at  the*  end  of  the  Di^a^ 
contain  an  encomium  On  the  g<eomtf trie  analjrfisi  but  tending  toa 
much  to  dcprefs  the  alecbraic*  This  (hould  be  cattfully  avoid- 
ed ;  and,hoxrcver  fen  Able  U'e  may  be  of  the  greJit  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  former,  and  o^  the  valuable  et^fb  produced  by 
the  ftiidy  of  it  on  the  powers  of  the  mind^  we  (hould  not  for- 
get, that  in  the  mtd  genei^Al  and  difficult  fpeculation^  of  the 
pure  mathtoatics;  and  in  all  thti^  rtioft  imporTMil  brandies  of 
the  mixt,  it^I^  th(  bttet  only  that  can  be  eniploy«d  to  advantaj^e.- 
An  accurate  inquiry  iiHo  the^c*tcnt  of  their* dBJterent  provineeSi 
and  into  the  principles  on  whwA'thc  difference  between  tHe  two 
branches  of  analyfls  depends,  are  objects  that  well  defctvc  the 
attention  of  mathematicians.  Dr  Horfley  has  not  torched  on 
that  fubjcft. 

One  of  the  trafts  in  this  volume  contains  the  re-itrvention  of 
a  fort  of  table,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sieve  of  £rato(lheneS| 
M^hich  appears  to  be  no  other  than  k  method  of  finding  out  the 
prime   numbers.     If  the  contrivafK^e  of   the  Creek  geometer 
was  the  fame  with  Dr  Horfley*5,  which  we  think  extremely  pro- 
bable, it  was  vtry  fimple,  and  con  filled  in  ranging  ail  the  num« 
bers,  I,  2,  3,  &c.  in  !a  taWe,  and  effacing  from  that'taMe,  in 
fucceffion,  all  the  multiples  of  2,  of  3>  of  5,  7,  &c. ;  fo  that 
what  remained  mu(t  obvioullf  be  the  prime  numbers,  or  fuch  as^ 
are  not  multiples  of  any  other  number.     This  device,  though 
fomewhat   ingenious,  is  fimple  and  obvious  enough;    fo  that 
wc    cannot  acquiefce  in   the  very   high  cncomibm  which  Dt 
Horfley  bellows  on  it.     *  Cribrum  igitur  Etarofthenis,  Icdlor 
benevole,  jam  tibi  ut  fruaris  eo,  in  manus  tt^ditHim  eft)  ndn 
fidum  aliquid  aut  adulterinum,  fed  quale  ab  auAore  ipfo  ofirti' 
illud  concinnatum  eife  omnino  extftimai^um  eftk     Quin  el  illud^ 
tt  monitum  efle  velim,  inter  veterum  mathematieorum  inventa^ 
vix  in  aliud  quodns  te  inciderc  pofle,  quod  vcl  naagis  artifieioftt 
vel  magis  ad  utiHtatem  (in  116  Hilfem  qux  calculo  indtiganda  funt)f 
Ufpiam  cxeogitatum  eft.  * 

Now,  of  the  great  ingenuity  of  this  inverttioni  we  fee  no* 
pfoof:  Nothing  is  performed  here,  but  what  has-been  dorte, 
^a  that  very  nearly  in  the  fanw  way,  by  every  ortt  wBd  cfct-' 
(ct  about  forming  a  table  of  the  divifors  of  Hmnbers.-  The* 
prime  numbers  have  their  plaeeKMtt  f«K?h'  a  tabte,"siftertaltiedi 
^  -  ^  almoft 
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almoft  exaflly  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  Sieve  of  Eratofthe** 
nes }  and  there  feems  hardly  any  arithmetical  device  more  fim* 
pie  or  more  obvious.  Yet  Dr  Horfley  holds  k  up,  in  this  pafr 
lage,  as  one  of  the  mod  ingenious  and  fubtle  inventions  of  the 
;uicient$  in  matters  of  arithmetic.  To  us  it  feems,  oh  the  ctbcf 
hand,  that  there  is  hardly  a  problem  in  all  the  thirteen  arith- 
metical books  of  Diophantus,  that  does  not  difplay  vaflly  more 
ingenuity  and  contrivance.  The  iavention  is  ufefuU  becaufe,  in 
many  refearches,  it  is  of  importance  to  diftinguifh  the  prime 
numbers.  X^is,  however,  is  tiie  fimpleft  problem  which  can  be 
pfopofed  with  refpect  to  thefe  numbers,  and  throws  no  light  at 
all  on  thofe  that  are  more  difficult.  If  a  number,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  ^able  of  prime  numbers,  is  given ;  to  find  whether 
it  be  a  prime  number,  or  not,  is  fometimes  a  work  of  much 
difficulty }  and  what  is  faid  here,  will  not  help  us. to  the  folu« 
tion  of  it.  Were  it  propofed,  for  inftance,  to  find  whether 
a6z^57  be  a*prime  number,  we  ftiould  find  the  inveftigation  re- 
quire fome  thought,  and  would  derive  no  benefit  from  tnc 
Sieve, 

The  traft  on  the  Sieve  of  Eratollhenes  was  publiffied  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa£kions  many  vcars  ago,  and  is  now  repub« 
liflied,  having,  as  the  author  informs  us,  been  abridged  and 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  the  Dean  of  Chrift-Church.  He  alfo 
exprefTes  his  thankfulnefs  to  Dr  Jackfon  for  affifting  him  in  draw^ 
Ing  up  bis  prefaces  ;  and  adds,  *  Particeps  igitur  laborum  in  lau« 
di^  etiam  partem  veniat. '  Some  will  no  doubt  fay,  that  as  the 
labour  has  been  but.fmall,  the  glory  muft  be  Uttle  m  proportion) 
but  all  will  confefs,  that  the  lel^  a  morfel  is,  there  b  the  more  me- 
rit in  dividing  it  with  another ;  and  that,  00  the  prefent  occa-» 
.  (ion,  it  is  highly  edifying  to  fee  thefe  two  great  men  fitting  down 
cpntentedly  to  fo  meagre  a  repaft. 

The  volume  which  we  are  now  treating  of,*  befides  the  trafls 
;^ready^  enumerated,  contains  a  book  on  Sphxricks,  from  the 
firft  and  fecond  of '  Theodofius,  in  which  the  propofitions  de- 
monltrated  arc  very  elementary,  and  the  whole  not  very  intereft- 
ing,  as  keeping  at  a  great  diftance  from  any  application  to  fphe« 
rical  trigonometry :  Next  comes  the  mcafure  of  the  circumfe<* 
Tcnce  of  the  circle,  from  Archimedes :  And,  laftly,  Kcil's  difler- 
tation  on  Logarithms,  as  ufually  annexed  to  his  Euclid ;  a  work 
of  ff^t  merit,  and  which  is  here  accompanied  with  notes  by 
Dr  Horfley^  that  are  many  of  them  very  ufeful,  and  not  a  few 
which,  tiiough  ufeful,  appear  ludicrous  from  the  parade  with 
which  they  arc  brought  forward.  At  p.  1 34,  Dr  Horfley  finds 
the  logarithm  of  the  cube  root  gf  a  decimal  frafti'^n  by  a  pro- 
ceis  a  little  different  from  the  common,  and,  as  he  thinks,  fome- 

1  what 
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what  caficr.  He  immediately  ftops  to  admire  the  ingcnutty  of  the 
proceeding ;  yet,  the  device  which  the  learned  Bifhop  eftccms  fa 
much,  is  one  for  \^hich  a  maftcr  might  applaud  a  vcrv  young  pupil 
who  had  difcovered  it  of  himfelf,  and,  in  doing  fo,  lie  M-ould  al- 
low It  its  full  meafure  of  praife  5  for,  in  reality,  it  amounts   to 

no  more  than  that  '^ —   is  equal  to 1-  -.    Yet  the 

3  ,.  3       3 

commentator  of  Neu'ton  calfe   this   a  difcovery  which  he  had 

madei  Dfs  propitih  ufus.  The  rule,  Nee  Deus  interftt  nift  dignus 
vhidice  nodus  accidtrity  was  probably  never  more  violated  m  poe- 
tical fiAion  than  it  is  here,  amid  the  fobricty  of  an  arithmetical 
calculation. 

The  two  volumes  which  we  hare  now  been  confidering, 
were  preceded  by  another  publiflied  in  1801,  the  whole  being 
intended  to  make  one  entire  courfe  of  elementary  geometry. 
That  volume,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  contains  many  things 
ufeful  to  a  beginner,  and  particular^  m  what  regards  the  applica- 
tion of  arithmetic  to  geometry.  Yet  the  three  together  will  form 
a  courfe  of  which  the  parts  are  not  very  accurately  proportioned^  . 
nor  very  happily  arranged  ;  and  he  who  would  ufe  it  as  his  text, 
muft  fupply  many  things,  retrench  feveral,  and  tranfpofe  not  a  few. 
But  the  work,  wnatever  may  be  its  defeds,  manifefts  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  talent  which  would  deferve  praife,  if  it  came  for- 
ward with  Icfs  oftentation,  and  a  lefs  marked  contempt  for  others* 
It  is  a  proof  of  no  common  aftivity  of  mind,  and  tafte  for  Icience, 
in  a  ftation  which  has  fometlmes  oeen  thought  too  high,  or  too 
facred  for  the  exercifc  of  thefe  fublunanr  virtues :  And,  to  the 
credit  of  the  learned  Prelate,  it  fliould  alto  be  obferved,  that  his 
love  of  fcience  has  not  turned  him  afide  from  the  duties  of  his 
profeffion ;  that  his  inveftigations  take  a  very  extenfive  range  \  and 
that,  while  he,  findfi  leifure  to  comment  on  Euclid  and  Eratof- 
thenes,  he  demon  ftrates,  beyond  all  contradiftion,  that  France 
is  not  a  country  with  wings,  and  that  geographic  maps  were  iin* 
known  to  the  prophet  Ifaiah* 
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'T'his  is  the  continuation  of  a  work  of  which  we  formerly  fub- 
"*^  n^itted  a  very  ample  account  and  a  very  full  charafter  to  ouf 
readers :  *  on  that  occafion,  we  took  the  liberty  of  obferving,  that  two 
quarto  volumes  feemed  to  be'  almoft  as  much  as  the  biography  of 
;i  fecluded  fcholat  was  entitled  to  occupy  ;  and'  with  a  little  jiidi- 
cious  compreflion,  we  are  ftill  of  opinion  that  |hc  life  and  corre- 
fpondencc  of  Cowper  might  be  advantageoufly  included  in  fome- 
what  narrower  limits.  We  are  by  no  means  difpofed,  however, 
to  quarrel  with  this  tkirJ  volum?,  which  is  more  interefting,  if 
pomble,  than  either  of  the  two  former,  and  will  be  read,  we  have 
DO  doubt,  with  general  admiration  and  delight. 

Though.it  bears  the  title  of  the  life  of  Cowper,  this  volume 
contains  no  farther  particulars  of  his  hiflory,  but  is  entirely  made 
up  of  a'coHefliop  of  his  lettcib,  introduced  by  a  long,  rambling 
fort  of  diflertation  on  letter-writing  in  general,  from  the  pen  ot 
his  biographer.  This  prologue,  we  think,  pofleflcs  no  peculiar 
merit.  The  writer  has  no  vigour,  and  very  little  vivacity ;  his 
mind  feems  to  be  cultivated,  but  not  at  all  fertile ;  and,  while  he 
always  keeps  ^t  a  fafe  dillance  from  extravagance  or  abfurdity,  he 
does  not  leem  to  be  uniformly  capable  of  diftinguifhing  affeftation 
from  elegance^  or  dulnefs  from  good  judgment.  This  difcourfe 
upon  letter-writing,  in  fhort,  contains  nothing  that  might  not  have 
been  omitted  with- con fiderable  advantage  to  the  publication  ;  and 
wc  are  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  thofe  who  are  ambitious  of 
being  introduced  to  the  prefence  of  Cowper,  will  do  well  not  to 
finger  very  long  in  the  antichamber  with  Mr  Hayley. 

Of  the  letters  themfelves,  wc  may  fately  affert,  that  we  have 
rarely  met  with  any  fimilar  colle£lion,  of  fuperior  intereft  or  beau- 
ty. Though  the  incidents  to  which  they  relate  be  of  no  public 
magnitude  or  rnoment,  and  the  remarks  which  they  contain  be 
not  uniformly  profound  or  original,  yet  there  is  fomething  in  the 
fweetn^fs  and  facility  of  the  didion,  and  more  p6rhaps  in  the 
glimpies  tl)ey  aSbrd  of  a  pure  and  benevoleht  mind,  that  difitifes 
4  j(harm  pver  the  whole  colle£^ion,  and  communicates  an  intereft 
^'t  canr)ot  always  be  commanded  by  performances  of  greater  dig- 
Bjt|  and  pritcnfioti.  This  intereft  was  promoted  and  aflifted,  no 
doubt)  in  a  conCdcrable  degree,  by  that  curioflty  which  always 
iceks  to  penetrate  into  the  privacy  of  celebrated  men,  and  ^hich 
lad  Ij^en  alnioft  entirely  fruftrated  in  the  inftance  of  Cowper^  till 
the/.abp^jaj-ance  pf  this  publication.  Though  his  wriung^  had 
;^.yo£riv;^So-.  8.    '    ■    '  S  '  •   ^ long: 
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Im%  Veen  €3&ti«inely  {^opubr ,  the  aiiib«r  ivas  (careelj  koowt  taibn 
pti^ic ;  and  having  livtd  xa  a  dace  of  entire  fecluficm  rrom  Uic  worid, 
lliere  were  no  .anff dotes  of  his  converlation^  bis  habits  or  opinions^ 
»i  circulation  ainong  his  admirers.  The  publicafioii  of  bisoorre- 
iponclenc?  ha^  in  a  ^reat  meafure  fupplied  this  deficiency}  and  we 
fow  Hnov  almod  as  inuch  of  Cowper  as  we  da  of  thofe  authors 
wHq  .h^^ye  fpcnt  their  days  in  the  centre  and  glare  of,  literary  or 
(afliionable  notoriety*  Fhefe  letters,  bowqirer,  will  continue  to 
be  read  long  after  die  curiofity  is  g]ratified  to  which  periiaps  they 
fi>wed  their  fir  ft  ^l^rity :  for  the  character  with  which  they 
mal^e  us  ac(|uaintea«  will  always  attra^  by  its  rarity,  and  engage 
by  it4  elegance.  Th^  feminine  delicacy  and  purity  of  Cowper's 
planners  and  difpoHpon,  the  romantic  and  unbroken  retirement  in 
>\'hich  his  life  was  pafied,  and  the  (Ingular  gentlenefs  and  mo* 
dedy  of  his  whole  character,,  difarm  him  of  thofe  terrors  that  fo 
^fte^  fbcd  ^n  i^tmofphere  of  repulfion  around  the  perron$  of  cde< 
brate^  writers,,  a;ui  make  u«  more  indulgent  to  his  weakneOeSi 
9uJ  ihor^  4^-lighte4  with  his  (excellences,  tEan  if  he  had  been  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  wits,  or  tlie  oracle  of  a  literary  coi^deracy* 
Tlic  intereft  of  ihi^  picture  is  ftill  fartlicr  heiffblened  bj  the  recoU 
Iccitlpt^  of  tli^t  tremendous  maladyi  to  the  viuiations  of  which  he 
was  rvbj^£i»  and  by  the  fpe£tacle  of  tl\at  perpetual  confiid  which 
w^s  maintained,  through  the  greater  part  of  his  lifci  between  the 
dcpreflion  of  thofe  conllitutional  horrors,  and  the  gayety  that  re- 
fulted  from  a  playful  imagination,  and  a  heart  anunated  by  the 
mildeft  aifecJion^,' 

•  Tn  the  letters  now  before  us,  Cowper  difplays  a  great  deal  of 
all  thofe  peculiarities  by  which  his  chara£ler  was  adorned  or  dif- 
tingui{hed ;  he  is  frequently  the  fubje£t  of  his  own  obfervations,  snd 
often  delineates  the  6ncr  features  of  his  underilanding  with  all  the 
induftry  and  iorpartiality  of  a  (tranger.  But  the  mod  intcreftii^  traits 
are  thofe  which  are  vmintentionally  difcovered,  and  which  the  reader 
eoUcfts  from  exprefiions  that  were  employed  for  very  diflerent  pur- 
pofes.  Ampne  the  moil  obvious,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  mdft 
unportant  of  thefe>  is  that  extraordinary  combination  of  ihynefs 
ana  amibition,  to  which  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  Yery 
exiftence  of  his  poetry.  Being  dlf(quaiificd,  by  the  former^  from 
vindicating  hb  proper  place  in  the  ordinary  fcenes  either  of  bttfi* 
nefs  or  of  (bciety,  he  was  excited,  by  the  latter,  to  attempt  the 
pnly  otlier  avenue  to  reputation  that  appeared  to  he  open>  and  to 
aflert  the  real  dignity  ot  the  talents  with  which  he  felt  that  he  waf^ 
gifted.  If  Cowper  liad  acquired  courage  enough  to  read  the  jom^ 
iials  of  the  Houle  of  Lords,  or  been  dblc  to  get  over  the  diBJencc 
vhich,  fettered  his  utterance  in  general  fpcie^,  his  genius  would 
p:o]Hibly  have  evaporated  in  CQnver{ation>  or  beeu  cQQtented  viUb 
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Ihe  humbler  glory  of  coattibfating  to  the  RoUiad  of  the  Cotmolf* 
fcur. 

As  the  preferit  €olle£lion  relates  to  Qo  partieulat  fet  of  fub« 
j<£U  or  occunencesy  but  ^thibitt  a  view  of  the  autbor^a  miC- 
celbBcous  correfpondence  with  the  few  iotimate  friends  be  h^ 
ittained}  it  ta  tmpoffihle'to  give  any  abftrafi  of  its  coAlents>  or 
to  obfenre  any  order  in  the  eicra£is  that  may  be  made  from  it* 
We  fimll  endearonr  however  to  introdude  as  great  a  variety  as 
poffibk. 

Thoogh  living  altogether  in  retirement,  Cowper  appears  to  havf! 
retained  >i  very  nice  perception  of  the  proprieties  of  conduSb 
and  manners,  and  to  have  ezercifed  a  great  deal  of  acutenefs 
and  fagacity  upon  the  few  fnbjeAs  of  praAical  importance 
which  he  bad  oecalion  to  confider.  The  fotlowtng  (ketch  is  by 
a  fine  and  mafterly  hand,  and  proves  how  much  a  bafliful  reclufe 
may  excel  a  gentleman  from  the  grand  tour  in  delicacy  of  ob^ 
fcrvation  and  jufl  notions  of  politenefs. 

•  Since  I  wrote  laft,  we  had  a  vifit  from  >  1  did  not  fed  my- 
felf  fchetnently  difpofcd  to  receive  him  with  that  complaifance,  from 
which  a  ftranger  generally  infers  that  he  h  welcome.  By  his  manner^ 
which  was  rather  bold  than  eafy,  I  judged  that  there  was  no  occafion 
for  it,  and  that  it  was  a  trifle  which,  if  he  did  not  meet  with,  neitbet 
would  he  feel  the  want  of:  He  has  the  air  of  a  travelled  man,  bi|t  not 
of  a  travelled  gentleman  ;  is  quite  delivered  from  that  referve,  which  is 
so  Common  an  ingredient  in  the  Englllh  charader,  yet  does  not  open 
himfelf  gently  and  gradually,  as  men  of  polite  behaviour  do,  but  burfta 
upon  you  all  at  once.  He  talks  very  loud,  and  when  our  poor  little 
robins  bear  a  great  noife,  they  are  immediately  feizfd  with  an  ambitioa 
to  furpafs  it*-the  increafe  of  their  vociferation  bccafioned  an  increafe 
of  his,  and  his  in  return,  aAcd  as  a  ftimulus  upon  theirs — neither  fide 
entertained  a  thought  of  giving  up  the  conteft,  which  became  conti- 
nually more  interefting  to  our  ears,  during  the  whole  vlfit:  The  birds 
however,  furvivcd  it,  and  fordid  we.     They  perhaps  flatter  themfelvca 

thgr  gained  a  complete  vitfory,  but  I  believe  Mr   —  could  have 

killed  tbem  both  in  another  hour. '     p.  17.  i9. 

Cowper*8  antipathy  to  public  fchools  is  well  known  to  all  the 
readers  of  his  poetry.  There  arc  many  excellent  remarks  on 
that  fubje^  in  tbcfe  letters.  Wc  can  only  find  room  for  the 
follow  ing« 

•  A  public  education  is  often  recommended  at  the  moft  efltAual  re- 
medy for  that  bafiiful,  and  awkward  reftraint,  fo  epidemical  among  the 
yotftb  of  our  country.  Bat  I  verily  believe,  that,  inflead  of  being  a 
cure,  it  is  often  the  caufe  of  it.  For  feven  or  eight  years  of  his  life, 
Aeboy  has  hardly  feen  or  conv«rfcd  with  a  man,  or  a  woman,  except 
tk^  ntilil  at  hit  boarding  hoii(e.  A  genUemao,  or  a  lady,  are  cor»4- 
tfaendr  ftich  novelties  to  him>  that  he  is  pei^^y  at  a  tofs  to  know 
•  81  .what 
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*^hat  foTt  of  bclrtviotir  lie  (hotiW  pTcfcWt^  brfbrt  thc6).  He  plays  wiA 
his  buttons^  or  the  .ftnngs  of  his  hat,  he  blows  his  nofe,  and  hatifri 
down  his  hea^,  is  confciotis'  of  his  own  deficiency  to  a  degree,  that 
makes  him  quite  unhappy,  and  trembles  left  any  one  (houtd  ■  fpeak  t<> 
Mm,  becaufe  that  wontd  quite  o^rwhelm  hitn.  >1«  not  all  this  mtiier- 
lible  (hynefs  the  eBeft  of  his  edncafion  ?  To  me  it  appears  to.  be  fa. 
If  he  faw  good  company  ^^vcf  day,  he  jwould  nerer  be  tervt&ed  at  the 
:fight  of  it,  and  a  roosi  foU  of  ladies  and  geotkmeo,  woirid  alarm  him 
no  more  than  the  chairs  they  (tc  on*  Such  is  the  efic6^  of  piiftom* ' 
p.  60. ' 

There  is  mucli  acutenefs  in  the  folWwifig  examUiatioa  -of 
Dr  Paley's  argument  in  favour  of  the  Ei)|;li(b  hierarch)F«  • 

'  He  fays  firft,  that  the  appotntn^ent  «>f  •varioiis  orders  in  the  Ctiarch, 
16  attended  with  tbi»  good  coofe^ueoce,  tlMt  each  cUfa  of  people  is 
fopplied  with  a  clergy  of  their  own  level  and  defcription,  .wi^  whom 
they  may  live  and  aflbciate  on  terms  of  equaljtty.  Biit  in  order  to  ef* 
fed  this  good  purpofe,  there  ought  to  be  at  leaft  three  paribnt  &d  every 
parifli,  one  for  the  gentry,  one  for  the  traders  and  mechanics,  and  one 
for  the  loweft  of  the  vulgar.  Neither  is  it  eafy  to  6nd  n^ny  parifhest 
where  the  laity  at  large  have  any  fociety  with  their  minifter  at  aU.  This 
therefore  is  fanciful,  and  a  mere  invention  :  in  the  next  pl^ce  he  fayf 
It  gives  a  dignity  to  the  minilb-y  itfelf ;  and  the  clergy  (hare  in  the  re* 
fpe£l  paid  to  their  fuperiors.  Much  g^od  may  .fuch  participation  do 
them  !  They  themfeives  know  how  little  it  amounts  to.  The  dignity 
a  parfon  derives  firom  the  lawn  fleeves,  and  fquare  cap  of  his  dlocefan, 
wUl  never  endanger  his  humility.  Again — *  Rich  and  fplendid  fitua* 
tions  in  the  Churchy  have  been  Juftly  regarded  as  prizes^  held  'out  to 
invite  pcrfuna  of  good  hopes,  and  ingcnuQUS  at^inments, '  .  A^^ed. 
But  the  pnze  held  out  in  the  icriptorc,  is  of  a  very  different  kind';  and 
our  ecckfiaftical  baits  are  too  oflen  (happed  by  tbe  worthlefs,  and  per- 
fons  of  no  attainments  at  afl.  They  are^  indeed  incentive^  to  av^ice 
and  ambition,  but  not  to  thofe  acquirements,  by  which  only  the  minis- 
terial fundion  can  be  adorned,  zeal  for  the  falvation  of  men,  bumilityt 
and  felf-denial.    Mr  Paley  and  I  therefore  cannot  agree. '    p.  lya.  173. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  things  in  this  volume^  is  the 
great  profuCion  of  witty  and  humoroua  pafliiges  which  it  cQn« 
tains,  though  they  are  ufually  fo  fiiort,  and  (laqd  fo  much  con- 
ae£ted  with  more  indifferent  matter,  that  it  is>  ndt  eafy  ta  give 
any  tolerable  notion  of  them  by  an  extra£t.  His  (lyle  of  nar« 
rative  ia  particulady  gay  and  pleafing^  though  the  incidents  are 
generally  too  trifiing  to  bear  a  feparation  frona  the  wholfe  tiffue 
of  the  correfpondence.  We  venture  on  the  following  account 
ef  an  ele£lion  viGt.  ^ 

*  As  when  the  Tea  is  uncommonly  agitated,  the  water  fiada  ii«  waf 
Kito  creeks  and  holes  of  rocks,  whidi  in  iN  calmer  ftate  it  never;,i^ea9hcst 
in  like  manner  the  effed  of  thefe  tuibulent  times  is  felt  even  st ,  Onch-^ 
ard-fidc,  ivhere  in  general  we  live,  as  undifturbed  by  the  pblitidd  el^ 

flae&i> 
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AenV  at  flir!inp»:br  q^dilc*  that  bave  been  ac^idetttally  depofited  in 
fomc  lioUow4>eyoDd  the'V^ter  m«rk»  by  the  «iua]  dafhing  of  the  w^vei. 
We  were  Siting  yefterday  afker  dinner,  the  two  Itdiet  and  myfelf^  very 
cofflpo(edly«  and  without  the  leift  appreheouoQ  of  any  fuch  intrufioo^ 
in  oixr  foug  parlour,  one  lady  kDitting,  the  othqr  netting,  and  thft 
gentleman  winding  worfted,.  when  to  our  unfpeakable  furprife,  a  oiab 
appeared. before  the  window,  a  fmart  rap  was  htard  at  the  do9r,,the 
boyf  ballbo'd,  and  the  maid  announced  Mr  G^--: — .  Pufs  *  was  uu- 
fortunatcly  let  out  of  her  box,  fo  that  the  candidate,  with  all  bis  ,gOQd 
friends  at  hit  hceli,  was  refufed  admittance  at  the  grand  entry^  ai\d 
Tcferred  to  the  back  door,  as  the  only  poilible  way  of  approach, 

*  (j^ai^didates  are  creatures  not  very  farceptible  of  affronts,  an(^  wputd 
rather,  .[  fuppofe,  climb  in  at  a  window,  than  be  abfolutely  excludcq. 
To  a  minute,  the  yard,  thcki^cljcn,  and  the  parlour,  were  filled,     Mr 

G ,  advancing  toward  me,  ftiook  nac  by  the  band  with  ^  degree 

of  cordiality  fhat  was  extremely  fed^cing.  As  fooa  as  he,  apd  as  many 
as  could  find  chairs  were  feated,  he  began  to  open  the  intent  of  his 
▼ifit.  •  I  tpld  him  I  ha3  ho  vote,  for  which  he  readily  gave  me  ctedit* 
f  aflfuredhim'I  had  no  inHuence,  which  he  was  not  equally  inclined  to 
believe,  and  the  lefs  no  doubt  oecaufe  Mr  A  —^ — — ,  addrclfing  him- 
felf  to  me  at  that  moment,  informed  me  that  I  had  a  great  deal.  Sup- 
pofing  that  I  could  not  be  poStftcd  of  fuch  a  treafure  without  know- 
ing it,  1  ventured  to  confirm '  my  firft  affertion,  by  faying^  that  if  I 
had  any,'  I  was  Utterly  at  a  lofs  to  imagine  where  it  could  be,  or  where- 
in it  confided.    Thus  ended  the  ionference,    Mr  G fqueczed  mc 

by  the  hand  again,  kilfcd  the  ladies,  and  withdrew.  He  kiifed  like- 
wife  the  maid  in  the  kitchen,  and  feemed  upon  the  whole  a  moft  lov- 
ing, kifling,  kind-hearted  gentleman.  He  is  very  young,  gcntcd,  and 
handfome.  He  has  a  pair  of  tery  good  eyes  in  his  head,  which  not 
being  'fufficiqit  as  it  (hould  feem  for  the  many  nice  and  difficult  purpofct 
of  a  fenator,  he  had  a  third  alfo,  which  he  wore  fufpended  by  a  ri^ 
band  from  hi^  button-hole.  The  boys  hallooM,  the  dogs  barked,  Pufs 
fcampered,  the  hero,  with  his  long  train-  of  obfequious  followers,  with- 
drew. We  made  otirfdves  very  merry  with  the  adventure^  and  in  a 
fhort  time  fettled  into  our  former  tranquillity,  never  probably  to  be  thug 
interrupted  more.  I  thought  myfelf  however  happy  in  being  able  '  to 
affirm  truly,  that  1  had  not  that  influence  for  which  he  fued,  and  for 
which,  had  1  been  polfeffed  of  it,  with  my  prefent  views  of  the  dif- 
pnte  between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  I  muft  have  refufed  him, 
for  he  is  on  the  fide  of  the  former.  It  is  comfortable  to  be  of  no  co«- 
fequence  in  a  world,  where  one  cannot  exercife  any  without  difobliging 
fomebody. '     p.  242-4. 

Melancholy  and  dcje£lcd  men  often  amufe  thcmfelvcs  wirii 
purfuits  that  feem  to  indicate  the  greatcft  levity.  8wift  wrote 
ail  forts  of  doggrel  and  abfurdity  while  tormented  with  fplecn, 

S3  giddinefsy 

•  His  tame  Hare. 


%HiAihtbf  and  mUiiiMhrdpy.  Carpet  t(mpi>M  JoKii  QitfUn 
tfttritig  a  feafon  of  tn<M  ikplorable  di^pfrdlion,  attd  pfobtblf  irt- 
iditcd  the  rhyming  letter  ^trhxch  ^ppttn  in  this  cdlfrfMon  in-  a 
pioment  equally  gloomy.  For  the  Timafcrnent  of  our  rrtidcr$, 
ire  annex  the  concluding  paragraph,  containing  a  fimxle,  of 
ittrhich  we  think  they  nnuft  immediately  feel  the  propriety. 

*  I  have  beaird  before  of  a  toom,  with  k  floor  laid  upon,fpringBj  and 
fdch  like  ^hiogs,  with  fo  much  art,  in  every  part,  that  vfhcn  ybo  went 
hif  you  was  forced  to  begin  a  minuet  pace,  with  an  air  and  a  grace, 
^wi^mii^g  about,  now  in,  and  now  out^  with  a  deal  of  ftate,  in  a  fi« 
gurepf  eight)  without  pipe  or  firing,  or  an^  fuch  thing ;  knd  ,l^ow  1 
hiave  writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what  will  make  you  dance,  and  aft  you  ad- 
vance, will  kjeep  you  ftiH,  though  ^gainil  your  wil),  dancing  away,  a^ert 
and  gay,  till  you  come  to  an  end  of  what  I  hate  penn'd  \  which  that 
you  may  do,  ere  Madam  and  you,  are  quite  worn  otit,  with  jigging 
about,  1  take  mv  leavj! ;  and  here  you  receive  a  bow  profound,  dowo 
to  the  groufid,  from  your  humble  me—     W.  C. '     p.  8g. 

As  a  contraft  to  this  ridiculous  effuHon,  we  ;add  the  fo!Io>6(Fing 
brief  (tatement,  which,  notwithftafiding  its  humUe  fimplicity, 
appears  to  us  to  be  an  example  of  the  true  pathetic* 

^  You  ^eyer  faid  a  better  thing  in  yotu'  life,  th^ui  wfatn  you  afliired 
Mr  ■  of  the  expedience  of  a  ffift  of  bedding  to  the  poor  of 
Olney.  There  is  no  one  artide  of  this  world's  comforts  with  which, 
as  Falftaff  fays,  they  are  fo  heinouily  unprovided*  When  a  poor  wo^ 
man,  and  an  honeft  one,  whom  we  know  well,  carried  home  two  pair 
of  blankets,  ^  pair  for  herfelf  and  hufband,  and  a  pair  for  her  fix 
children,  as  foon  as  the  children  faw  them,  they  jumped  out  of  th«r 
ilraW,  caught  them  in  their  arms,  kifTed  them,  blefTed  them,  and  dao? 
cod  for  joy.  An  old  woman,  a  very  old  one^  the  tirft  night  Hiat  (he 
found  herfelf  £d  comfortably  covered,  could  not  fleep  a  wink,  being 
kept  awake  by  the  contrary  emotions,  of  tranfport  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  fear  of  n.o^  being  thankful  enough  pu  tl^  other. '    p,  347-8. 

The  correfpondencc  of  a  poet  may  be  expelled  to  abound  in 
poetical  imagery  and  fcntimcnts.  Ihcy  do  not  form  the  moft 
prominent  par^s  of  fLhis  colie£iipn,  but  they  occur  in  fufficient 
profufion  \  and  we  have  been  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  in  tbcfe 
letters  the  germs  of  many  of  the  fined  pafiages  in  th£  *  Talk. ' 
There  is  all  the  ardour  of  poetry  and  devotion  in  the  foUowix^ 
.  paiPages : 

^011  could  j|pend  whole  days,  and  mooi^light  nights,  in  feeding 
upon  a  lovely  pro^ft  I  My  eyes  drink  the  rivers  as  thty  flow.  If 
every  human  being  upon  earth,  could  tliink  for  onp  quarter  of  an  hour, 
as  I  have  done  for  many  year?,  there  might  perhaps  be  maay  miferaUe 
men  among  them,  but  not  an  unawakened  one  could  be  found,  from 
the  ar^ic  to  the  antarftic  circle.  At  prefent,  the  difference  between 
them .  and  me  is  greatly  to  their  advantage.  I  delight  in  baubles,  apd 
itr.ow  them  to  be  fo :  for,  refted  in,  and  viewed,  without  a  reference  to 


)M-         tuftofV^'trauf"^  rw;^  ant 

t)MnrrA«tl»f,  wM  ii-thCfWh,  »^  a»ejh»  j**«tv«»l*fi«  Mfao 
itUii,^,*  .t»iiUe  i     BeU«r  Esr  a  j^iaa  peKr  to  KW  jfefS '(tnm,  ^  »( 
f«  tiem  with  tlic  eyes  of  a  brute,  Aupid  and  uncoiifeioiw  of  what   U*. 
bcbolda,  riun  Aoi  to  be  atle  toiiy,  f\  The.  M-Jut- 
it  my  mead  1  "  , ,  Tiieir  eyea  nave  never  been  open  , 

Vt  tHAet;  nine  have  been,  and'wijl  be,  'x3^  th«y  I 

They  think  a  ■fine  cltate,  a  lai^  coafcrvatoiy,  a 

Weft   ladcm   garden,  tliiag)  of.caufequence  ^  vllit  , 

■od  mole  upon  them  witb  Kn  time*  more.     I  a|a  |  ^ 

of  four  light!,  duubtful  wliether  the  few  pnes  it  i  I 

WortlLa  £vtbiqg ;  aniiiie  rnvfclf  with  a  gredf'houri^  , 

nrdefier  fjpW'^  -tatf  upoii  hit  back,  acd  walk  .a«;d.i 
UTS  p44^  i^t  ^^  accuHomed  rifii,  and  watered^  ^  .  _, 

fay  to  nyfcB — "  Thii  ia  not  foinSf  .'tii  a  playthiag  lent  meior  tW  ptvn 
feat,  [  mult  leave  it  fbofx.  "  p.  19^ 
'  We  keep  DO  bees;  but  if  1  livai 
nore  of  their  imific  All  the  beet 
bed  of  migQODetle,  oppafite  to  the  ■*: 
Aey  get  out  oi  it,  by  a  hum,  which, 

r'able  to  my  ear,  ai  tlie  whiftUnf 
oktiBc  utter* -are  deliglitful,  atle 
perbapa  £ad  the  raarii^  trf  lii^nt  la  A 
flei&ag^  but  I  kaow  ue  bepJt  in  £u^ 
count  [&u%dr  faie  and  except  alwa; 
■ot««  of  aSi  oar  bird*  ^nd  fuwU  plua 
AouU  net  indeed  think  «f  keeping 
hang  him  np  in  the  paHauri  fat  tfae 
npoa  a  copim^a,  or  n  a  &nii-'yardt 
ifiieitMf  if  the  hlack  beetle^  a/id  bee 
«ut  q^  af:  way,  I  kaire  no  cb^ftion 
trary,  ifi  aAtf^tter  key  the?  jTug,  fro 
bala  afthe  j^umble  bee,^  t.adraiK  t 
(trikci  ne  n  ^  retj  obleiiveabk  in! 
man,  that  fuck  an  eia&  accord  }^  be 
*h*  i^Hudi.witk  vrhicb,  at  Iraft  in  a 
mokneirt  viJited.  All  the  world  ii  li 
that  ceitaio  foanda  hjive  upoo  -thf  1 
Ipiriti — Awl'if^fiii'ul.wo^  Jiadb 
canUed  the  blooid.  and  hoTp  .nude  the 
canveaiepce,  I  do  not  kiiow  that  we  I 
plain. — 7hrTe  if  Jbmiwberi  'id  inJinit 
roll  mtUo  the  precinftt  of  mercy ; 
leriptttfal  to  Aippillei  that  thch  !t  n: 
gionc  periia^  the  revei^e  of  it  it.foai 
ymx  itietf  djore  inlVijtpottable,  and  to 

paper  adfnonilhe*  me  m  good  time  to  umw  mc  miw,  aiui  w  ciiclk  mc 
dncent  of  my  fucy  into  deqit  with  «hicb  the  it  bat  too  familiar.' 

£  4  TV 


iXiy  Utfiefs  Uft  tTdvipVt  ^''  III  )«iy 

'iThe  foDonring  iborter  (ketches,  tlidti|h  not  m^keA'wtii  fo 
xmi^  enthufiafiDi  are  conceived  with  the  lame  vigour  aifd  ^iftkid* 

liefs.'  *  ..  '  ■ '  .      *  '       ' 

'  '*  When  we  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  we  Teem  to  look  bade 
upon  the  people  of  another  nation,  almoft  upon  creaturct  of  another 
fpiecies.  Thefa'  vaft  rambling  man£ons,  fpacious  halfe,  and  painted  cafe-* 
ihehts,  the  Gothic  porch  f^othcred  with  honey fuckles,  their  Kt^^gwr- 
dens  and  high  walls,  their  box-edgings,  balls  pf  holly»  and  yew-tree 
ftatues,  are  become  fo  entirely  unfaihionable  npw,  that  we  can  Ittrdlr 
Believe  it  poflBble  that  a  people,  who  refembled  us  fo'  little  ifl  their 
tafte,  (hould  refemble  u*  in  any  thing  elfe.  But  in  every  thiftg*elfe, 
X  fuppofe,  they  were  our  counterparts  exofUy,  and  time,  that,  hai  few. 
M  up  the  flafhed  il^eve,  and  reduced  the  larg^  trunk<4K>(e  t^  a  heat 
pairof'filk  ftockings,  has  left  human  nature  juft  where~  it '  Bujid  it. 
The  infide  of  the  man,  at  leaft,  has  uwdergone  no  change;  ''/^is  paf- 
ifens,  appetidfs,  and  airps,  are  ji£ft  what  ^  they  ever  were.  \  They  wear 
perhaps  a  handfohier  difguife  than  they  did  in  dap  of  yore  ;  fgr  phi- 
fefophy  and  literature  will  have  their  effed  upcm  the  exterior,  but  in 
e^crY  'Other  refpe£l  a  modem  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  different  "drefi.- " 

^.•48.'  *     .•     ^  ^      '      ■    '  ^    -'^y 

•  *  I  am  much  obliged  toy6u  for  the  voyages,  which  I  recfeffed,  imd 
begAn'to  nead  laft  night.  ,  My  imagination  is  fo  captivated  it^ii'  thefe 
Odraten?,  ihit  T  ftent  to  partake  with  the  navigatoir  i£  a^*the'daT^- 

Sfrt  they  ehccAintered, '  I  lofe  iny'  anchor";  my  Tn^i^-fart  w  lytit  inti> 
red»i*l  WH  i'fharrkj-and  by'figns;converfe  wiwi  a  p2^g6nti?h.  antj 
dlhtftSrtWthoift  movirig  froin  the  fire  fide:  ^'TAe  prin^j):d  IVmts  of 
ftefecii^ratsJ  thiif  have  been  made  around  tHt '^loBe,  f e^nfflcily^  to  be 
iHe^'immfement'of  thofe  that  (laid*  at  home/  Dift6vihfti**lte^f?  been 
ftrtH^,*  bdtftch  a«fc6veHes  as  wffl  hkrffly  fetisfy  the  exiH^te:^*  of^fbdi 
Urt^rtakiiigsi  -  We ''brought  away  an  Indian,  aid  iavijtf'  Ifl^rfifclied 
hAh,<^we  fast  hinl  home  again  to^comthiimc^tet^^'-'iftMfefiU 
iouMry^ne'fJkJrt  to  be  fiu*,  but  fuch  aJ^.w^ntrt 'Wftaf^tl*^  cfpft,' 
Natioite  ttet  live  upo^if  bread-fruit*  and  /have  ncf  xiBtV^s  Hd^mffif '  them 
Wdrthyof  our'afquaitftance,  will  be  but  little*  vifited"  for  tSe ''^future. 
Bbmuch  the  Better  for  them;  their  poVerty  is  fededt^tlfel^ttieiry.* 

'  'CbYTpei^  rfeHgTOtis'ln(T>reflion5  oCciS^ied  too  greats  tr6Wdn  of 
Ms  tl^6ughtS,  and  cxcrcifed  too  gret^t  an  Influpnce  on,  tM.  di^c-* 
tar, 'nbt  to  make  a  diftinguiflitd  figiire  in  his "  c^rirfefjii^r/dence. 
Th^y  'fortn  tlvfe  fubjcA'of  mai^y  eloquent  and  glovirin^g  palTages: 
and  nave  fomctimcs  fuggefted  fentimcnts  and  exptcffipnstKat' can- 
not te  pcrufcd  without  conhpiflion  and  J^g^^jt-'^  ,T^f;'^fiM^^*'^8 
paflage  is  liberal  and  important :  ,  V  *  ►  .*,  \  .  [/  '  '  \  . 
*  No  man  wy  ever  fcolded  out  of  his  firis*  iTje  ^ar;^^^rrupt  al 
jt  is,  and  becaufe  it  is  fq,  grows  anffr)'  if  it  be'  not  treatca,  with  fome 
management,  and  good  manneni,  ana  fcoTds  ag^w.  A  furly  m^f^iff  will 
bear  perhaps  to  be  ilroked,  though  he  will  growl  even  uiider,  tt^t  opera^ 

*  ttgn, 


Itb4*  rthjkfs  Life  <f  Ca^it^,  TJ.  Bt.  }ai 

tkm,  but 'if  7011  touch  htm  rdugjilv;  he  wfllchitec*  1Sicrtririiiigmi| 
that  the  ijpint  of  -  fdf  can  boimterteit  with  moie  ihcqeCi  thaftt  ts3^ 
nous  zeaL  T.  A  man  thinks  he  it  {ghtingf  foi*  Chsift,t  mA  he  is  fighting 
for  his  own  notsonw  He  thinka  that'  hcf  k  flcilfuUyj  iisaixhing  ,th€t 
beans  of  others,-  whea  he  ia  only, ^tafying  the  iiha]igiiit)t.4»f  his  .oVb| 
and  cboritably  fiij^^es  his  hearers .  6eftitute  of'  all  .gmf^  ihat  h^  Omn 
ftmic'tSie  niore.m  hiif««m  ^jt%  by  cbmpariibn.f  !pi  a79r-t80i  .  .  -  «- 1 
.'  The  folioMing*«8%  a  fine  ftyle  of  eloqucncfe  ^   /  :  :    f  1  1 

\  «  W<;hav^es'chbb^s(  zeal  that  m^  do  helter  !thBh*madibe{a»  fiw 
an  in^ftiienoe  e^aa%'  pitiable  and  abfurd.  The  Ivtty  ftpukhct  haH 
loft  iU  itoportanoietftirtl^e  e^  qf  nations,  called  Chriftiad ;:  adt  bocaufe 
dicf-%ht^6f  true  wifdom  hat  flehTeredtHeni  from  a-AipiAjUlioiia MiIcIm 
meiit  to  tbeiipot,  imt'  becaui^  he'  thit  was;  buried  iin^uv  it  •o*  fengst 
regained  by  them- at  the  'Saviour  o^lihe  Vdirld.'  The/HBtraifeofriMv 
Am,  aili^httne^  hyr^o&|>ky,tiaaft:iie4'  thsm  indee4  jorthfer  itH^etf 
of  an  abufed  underilanding,  but  together^^nth  the.i|lelUiiMi'th6y  ba?0 
h>ft  the  fubftadck^  add^vfior  iler/akr;h£^e.  liei^  thal;i.T9i?:gi(lA<^  ifon 
ity'have  foarrcdkd  cveith  Dbe^  truth rilf*^:  iHe|^»,thfn»,m.  (ee  the  m^ 
pim  tlihg  of)iiuman>wird<to,'4t  rlj^fft^  yi  affairs  "^of  i^ligion.  It  eo^ 
lightm.the.9iiudhii9th  refpe^l  to^jnon-eflentials  j  J>ut  w;t^.pefpe&  jto 
th|t  iii  which. the /effence  of  ChriHianity  ^ofiib,  leaves  i|  perie^y  in 
the  dark.  I^.  ,c^  diicover  jnaiiy  errors*  that  in  different  ^get  have  dif- 
graced  the  ^th  ;  but  it  is  only  to  ma]^e  way  fur  the  adhuffion,  of  on^ 
more  fatal  tnan  them  allf  wbigh^  rQpre^i)td  that  faith  itfelf  as  a  dehu 

Oiic 

profefled 

ref^s  than  all  the  avo)v&d 


that  a  great  j^Wortlon'oF  thd  ladfes  and  gtmlcrrren^^ho'aftjui 
themlclve9.with;4attciilg  at'BnVhthclmftjone,  muft  rttfci^aVxly^f 
damned  (p.  400.),' we  cannot,  reel  the  ftmc  refpcft  foi^'Kis  ni 
^erftanding,  and  are  repelled  by  the  aufterity'of*hJ«  •faitnr*-Tn«i 
moll  remarkable  pafface  of  this  kind,'  howcvefj  is  ttett.in  Wfiidl 
he  fuppofes  the  death  of  the^'cejlebtated  CaptaiilCook  to'Haini 
been  a  judgement  oa  him'  for  htivirig  allowed  hjmfelf  to  be  nv^ 
Jbtpped  at  Dwhyhee,  Mr  Hnylcy  jiffures  us^  in  a  noje,'  that 
ifcowper  proceeded  ^ftogether  jon  a  roifapprehcnfioh  of  \kt  fa6B 

'of'fupcrftitior 
lately  betiraycd, 

/  The  reading  of  thofe  volumes  aflbrd^d  me  much  amufehient,  and 
1  hope  fome  fcf&uftion.  No  obfervadon,  however,  forced  itfelf  ^^pon 
me  with  nior^  viblence  than  one>  that  I  could  not  help  makihffy  on  the 
de«th  ,of  Captaihf  Cook!  *  God  is  a  jealous  Ood^  and  ait  Owbyh«^  the 
*     •  poor 


tit  Miiufs  S!i^.^  Cpiiptr,  r»i.  m:  ^ 

fMP^  Hflbf !  t9'Ki''<obnt6dt  lio  h&  ^tfirwiffipoA*  >  IV6ni  tint  noniADt^  At,  im 
idofalbto 'kiWflpofiiliaif  ^  PhmdKmce  in  ^kis  &to(lr»:  \tas  cmiferted  intte 
'9M^4pporai<M  Ant  dMrted oil  hit pixrpo&i.  H^left  the  (cete  t>f  hit 
dtfiBcaitkmy  but  wai  dttvoi  biick  tb  it  if  ^  mot  vicJeot  fbDnn»  in  whidt 
k^  fefimd  'flidc^  thu  in  Mjrthac  had  preceded  k.  When  he  drpirted^ 
kettfr^^^odhippm^tiU  infiitinted  with  an  idea  of  hii  godih^  con* 
(equently  iMU  -^qtofifld  lo  ieree  him.  At  h»  jetuniy  he  found  theoi 
fuUeny  diftruftful,  and  mTfieiioui^  A  tiifiing  4heft  was  committedi 
frfUol^  kiy  arUnnder  of  his  own  in  putfuing  the  thief  after  the  pmpettj 
iMMlteeii'ivibfpd,  wai  magnified  tio  an  mar  oi  the  hk  importance^ 
Ottf^of  ditir  imFOurite  chim  wae  kiUed^  too,  by  a  blunder.  Nbthitt^' 
iillhm,  btttibhtnder  and  aoift^ch  attended  him,  ^ttll  he  fell  brMU£ 
iH^  llie>irattr»  and  then  aH  was  ^xioodi  again.  Tht  #oild  kdced  wiB 
stt  tikd  notiee^  cr  fee  ihat  the  difpenfiition  bore  evident  marki  of  di^ 
ttm  difdlftiriitfe  f  but  a  raind»  i  ttavk,  is  any  degree  ^Nrittildf  owmol 
OViflookthtm^'  i>*  395*494. 

Frciftithttfeevtmds,  our  readert^  wiB  now  he  aUe  to  fotm  a 
{yrerty  ftetotate  ndtion  of  the  Ijontents  Mid  corDpofttioa  of  thit 
v^un^c.  '  lu  cht<!f  merit  tonOfts  hi  the  great  cafe  and  fsLwi* 
Earity  i/dth  i^hich  every  thhg  -is  exprefibd,  Md  in  the  (ImpttcitY 
^d  fiticerity  b  wWch  every  thing  appears  to  be  ^ioftceivcd.  Iw 
chief  fault,  perhaps,  Is  the  too  frcoucnt  recurrence  of  thcfe  apo* 
fojgies  for  dull  letters,  and  complaints  of  the  ^ant  of  fubjc^^i 
tfia^  f(?em  occafionaliy  to  bring  it  do^n  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary 
<;9yf^ipohdence,  and  to  .reprefent  G>wper  .as  one  of  thofc  wl^d 
mal^e  (Jveiy  lettef  its  own  Tiibjefl,  and  corrcfpooA  wkli  thctf 
Inendslty  talking  about  their  coiri-efpondence. . 
j^,^c^Sf^  the  tuyc<5is  of  whicR  we  have  cxtibUcd  fomc  fpecl- 
^ttf^  it^cont^iini.^a  good  deal  of.occafional  griticilhi,  of  which 
yv^.4o  4ibt -thinK.  very  highly.  It  is  not  eafy^  indeed,  io  (ay  to 
«r|>s^,  icffc^  tfkc  judgements  of  thofe  who  live  ii|  the  world  ^re 
wite^r^y  the  opinions  that  prevail  in  it  v  hut,  in  matters  of  t^iis 
|and^  the  general  prevalence  of  an  opinion  is  atmoft  the  only  teft 
«re  can  have  of  its  truth ;  and  the  judgement  of  a  fechided  mail 
|ft  abnoft  as  jisftly  convi^ed  of  error,  when  it  runs  counter  to 
that  opin^n,  as  it  is  extolled  for  fagaclty^  'when  it  happens  to 
coincide  with  it.  The  critical  remarks  of  Cowper  fumiQi  la 
with  inftances  of  both  forts,  but  perhaps  with  moft  of  the  for- 
xncr.  .((is  admiration  of  Mrs  Macaufay's  Hiftory,  and  the  rap- 
ture wi^  which  be  fpeaks  of  the  Henry  and  Emma  of  Prior^  and 
fbft  compodt^ions  of  Churchill,  wUl  not,  we  fhould  inmgine,  ati 
traft  the  fympatby  of  many  readers,  or  fufpend  the  lentence 
{which  time- appears  to  he  pafljng  on  tliclc  performances.  As 
^h^  is  fcarcciy  any  thing  of  love  in  the  poetry  cf  Cowper,  it  is 
not  very  'Wonderful  that  there  (hould  be  nothing  of  it  in  his  con- 
fefpondcnee*  *  Thfi^ie  i^  fo^thifi^  very  tcn4er  a^d  amiable  in  his 


(lit.  -TkiU^^£^3/-Ct^p^,-t*Uiff.  nh 

iStOima  for  his  ttfutill  tiady  UrikMli )  tm 
«iy  pil&ge  where  he  Approaches  to  Wie 
or  appears  to  have'iiliMgnl  fri  the  fcnrimefi 
10  its  employment.     It  is  alfo'  fomewhat  Ti 
the  whole  courfe  of  Jiis  retircmcni,  ihough 
fd  in  hia  circumftartcCS,  and  frtqueiicr/  v 
vnnt  of  cmptoymenc,  he  nerer  fectns  fo  have  hwi  titi  idea  of  be- 
uking  himfcif  to  any  profcffioni     The  folfltlofi  'of  this  Jifficulty 
is  probably  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Ihtirmity  of  liia  fnefttjl  tieafth :  but 
there  were  ten  or  t*^t*e  years  of  hi»  flfo,  frhen  he  fccms^to  have 
been  fit  for  any  cxenion  that  tfiti;  hpt  teqijirc  3  pilbfiCjappeat- 
ance,  and  to  hai-e  fuffered  very  tniich.  from  the  want  of  all  oc- 
cupation. ,  .      '    , .  .  .  1 

Thb  volume  clofcs,'Avith  a  [ragtticnt  of  a 
which  Mr  Hayley  was  fortunate  cribu'gh  to  d 
among  fomc  J oofc.  papers  which  liad  been  /< 
(ludy.    It  confids  o^  fotnethLng.le&lhaii  two 
is  addrcJled  to  a  very  ancient  9iiil  4cc.iy«doa 
Wcflon.     We  do  not  ihipV  quitu.^  l>ighly  of 
the  editor  appears  tpjioi' at,  the  fant^,V»0«  thatWCiOftP^a  it  to 
be  imprclfed  with  al)  thti  eiatks  «f,  (^pefa  moft.ngAtUtfs  hand  : 
\vz  do  not  ka»w  afty  of  hie  eoMpofitiom^  Stidetdyimu  jtffords  a 
a  more  itiiktng  e«£«tpliii<»tiba  of  moft  -(S  ^t  da'tettctk  es  and 
defers  of  iiis  picoulias  ftyl^  or  mighcbe  more -faiif)fr  frijJtcA  as 
a  fpetimen  of  his  pianntr.  -  It  ig  I'ull  of  {he  coai;q||ijoq%  4f>  •  Tif 
gorous  and  poetical  fancy,  expufilL-d  ii*  oervpHf  audrffWiwrrfctik^ 
^uage;  but  u  \%  rendered  hai^  by  v^peoeiTfr}' iiHvrftobSr'aigU 
detafed   in   ft^veral   phres  by   ihe   »fp- nF   antiqiiared   and   vulgar 
phrafes.    The  following  are  about  tiie  bcft  linss  ^icl^-itc9it 
tains:  ,,-... 

'  Thou  waft  a  bauble  once  ;  a  cup  and  hall, 
Whkh  babe*  migbt  play  with  ;  and  the  thierilli  jay 
Scekine  her  food,  with  eafe  might  hate  purloiiM'  - 
The  atdiura  out  that  held  tliee,  fwallowiitg  dowii      1  '  _ 

Thy  yet  clofe^-folded  latitude  of  bon^u. 
And  all  tliine  embryo  vaibcfs,  at  a  gulp, 
fiut  fate  thy  growth  decreed  :    auLuninid  ndiu,' 
Beneath  thy  parent-tieei  mdlow'd  the  foil 
OeGgu'd  thy  cradle,  &iid  a  Jkippiiig  deer,  , 

I         With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  piepar*d 
The  foft  receptacle,  in  which  feciire 
Thy  rudiments  Ihould  deep  the  winter  through.' 

•  TisM  nwde  thee  what  tbou  wail — Cin^  of  the  woodt  t 
And  time  hath  made  thee  whxt  thou  art— a  cave 
For  owk  to  rooft  in  I     Once  .thy  fpreading  boi^i 
Oyhung  the  champeign,  and  the  numerout  flock 


That  graz'd  ity  ftood  beneath  tliat  ample  cope         * 
Uncrouded,  yet  fafe-fhekered  ^tun  the  ftorm. 
-  No  flock  frequents  thee  now  ;  thou  haft  outliv'd 

Thy  popularity,  and  art  becon^ 

iUnlefs  yerfe  refcue  thee  a  while)  a  thinr 
'orgotten,  as  the  foliage  of  thy  youth  i* 

*  '<• 

' ,      '  One  man  aIone»  the  father  of  us  all, 
w  Prew  not  his  life  from  woman  ;  never  gaz'd, 

^  ,        With  mute  unconfcioufdefs  of  what  he  faw, 
1  ,        po  all  around  him  ;  leam*d  not  by  degrees, 
Npi;  ow'd  articidation  to^his  ear  ; 
But  moulded  by  his  Maker  into  man  \ 

*  *  At  once,'  upftood  intelligent,  furvey'd 
All  creatures,  with  preafion  underftood 

*  ■  Their  purport,  ufes,  properties,  aflign'd 
**;"  To  eich  his  name  fignificant,  and  fiU'd 

*•  With  love  and  wifdom,  tendered  back  to  Heaven 

fit  '  , 

^  '     **'  liv  praifc  harmonious,  the  firft  air  he  drew. 

^^     \    '  He  was  excns'd  the  penalties  of  duH 

i-  I  >- 'Minority;  no  tutor  charged  his  hand  ' 

t  WitlPthe  thought-tracing  quill,  or  taflcM  his  mind  ' 

/      f  With  Afoblems ;  hiftory,  not  wanted  yc^, 
I     >?    i'Leln'd  on  hor  dbow,  watching  time,  wh^e  courfe 
!    :        Erentfol,  ihould  fupply  her  with  a  theme  ;^^ '    p.  4i5-4i6« 

«  Ott  tins  whole,  though  We  complain  a  Ht^  of  the-  fizc  and  the 
|>ficc  6{\  die  volumes  now  before  \is,  we  take '  bbf  leave  of  them 
"mAi^v^k^iTKC^  and  lay  down  our  pen  with  nt^  little  rc^t,  to 
Urnik  thtft  w^  (hall  reriew  ho  mori?  of  ^is  author's  pTod\i£HG'n9. 

'A}kt,llr'  Sur'ia  Philoppbie  Miner alogique^  et  fur  tEfptce  Mimralfh 
gtque.     Par  le  Citoycn  D,  Dolomieu*     P^ris,     An  IX. 

HPhis  is  the  laft  bequeft  made  to  fciencc,  by  the  powerful  gc- 
^  nius  of  Dolomieu.  Educated  to  the  profeflion  of  arms,  he 
was  a  late,  but  a  zealous  difclple  of  fciencc  \  and,  though  his  beft 
years  were  waded  in  the  endlefs  adjuftment  of  monadic  quarrels, 
ne  has  done  more  for  geology  than  any  man  who  has  preceded 
or  followed  hirn^  unlefs  an  exception  be  made  in  favour  of  the  il- 
ludrious  De  SauiTure.  Valuable  as  the  writings  6f  Dolomieu  arc, 
perhaps  they  do  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  capacity  of 
iiis  mind,  or  the  vadnefs  of  his  information.  A  life  fpent  in 
continual  afiivity  left  him  few  moments  to  arrange  his  obfcnra- 
tions,  or  to  defciSbe  the  regions  he  vifited.  Yet  the  detached  cf- 
fays  he  has  publiihed,  are  the  mod  original  and  ingenious  fpecu- 
Jations  to  which  the  dudy  of  the  earth  has  yet  given  rife ;  and 
his  defcriptions  of  the  Lipari  apd  Fo^^tian  Iflad^ds  need  no  higher 

praifcs 
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praUcy  than  diey  itmc  from  a  comparifon  with  tfae'perfamances 
of  other  mtnenilogica}  travcfllcTsJ  His  ardent .  purfuit  of  Icience 
was  aided  by  the  temarkable  acutenefs  of  his  talent  for  obfcrva^ 
tion ;  and  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired,  was  fpcedily 
dtffufed  by  the  happy  perfpicuily  of  his  defcriptions.  But  the 
boldnefs  and  improbability  of  his  theories,  the  light  gvotwds  on 
which  they  were  afrumed,  and  the  esife  wi^  whioi  they  were.rc- 
linquiihed,  have  been  urged  as  proofs  diat  his  mind  was  frivolous^ 
and  his  judgment  defe£tive.  ,  . 

We  ha?e  feen  too  many  remaHcable  ipftances  of  th6  triumphs 
of  imaginatiotti  to^ailow  tho  afpeS  or  deTcription  of  thofe  toieoo 
retic  phantoms,  which  tlie  wifeft  of  us  are  fometimes  aonufed  by 
embodying,  to  have  much  weight  in  the  appretiation  of  a  man's, 
intelle^ual  powers.  We  conceive  judgment  to  confift  rather  in 
a  nice  adjuftment  of  the  feveral  faculties  of  die  mind,  than  ia 
one  tndependatit  quality.  In  this  view,  the  judgment  of  Dolo- 
mieu  cannot  be  difputed  $  for  he  was  moft  juididous  ia  obferva- 
tion,  and  moft  judicious  in  defcriptibn.  So  accurate  was  bis 
judgment  in  matters  of  fcience,  and.  (b  profound  his  conteibpt  for 
the  little  jealoufics  of  theories,  that  he  repeatedly  abandoned  his 
own  opinions,  and  adopted  tlK>(e  fuggefted  by  others^  whofe  in^ 
eenuity  he  never  failed  to  reward  by  fuitable  praiie,  and  wbofo 
hmts  often  received  from  him  extenuon  and  confifteoce.  Never 
has-  the  veracity  of  Dolomieu  been  queftioned,  or  tiie  ffigbtefl^ 
fofpicion  arifeti^  that  he  diftorted  fads  to  favour  his  hypothetical 
afumptions :  His  writings  are  referred  ta  as  evidincif  by  the  moft 
oppofite  theorifts,  and  vnth  a  confidence  equally  implicit.  In 
moft  inihinces,  his  opinions  are  ftiQ  the  ftandard  of  autliQfity  a« 
mong  the  beft  informed  geologifts ;  and  he  has  only  .been  betrays 
ed  into  idle  fpetulation  on  thofe  fubjeds,  which  have  not  de^ 
rived  additioha}  illuftration  from  the  fapient  cogitations  of  hii 
cKtics.*   «  • 

Great  as  the  individual  exertions  and  fuccets  of  Ddomieu  hav^, 
been,  they  were  furpafied  by  the  indired  fervices  whidb  he  ren- 
dered to  (cienoe,  by  hb' zealous  patronage  of  men  of  talents,  \yf 
&e  franknefs  With  which  he  commtmicated  his, ample  ftoitSioif 
information  to  the  y6Ung  men  who  accompanied  him*,  iu  his  trji) 
vels,  and  by  the  unbounded  liberality  with  which  he  diftrib^e4 
the  rare  and  valuable  fubftances  he  collected.  Yet  neatly  ^o  of 
At  laft  years  of  this  man^s  Hfe  were  fpent  in  prifons,  intp  wUch* 
he  was  tnrown'by  a  vidlent  abufe  of  arbitrary  power  \  and  lie^rlv 

.  hai? 

*  .847  James  Hail  it  ao  hoooMraUr  exception  ;  fpr  hui  experiments  qo 
Ihe  tranfitsbo 'ffdm  ^ait  tb  Jftone  have  entirely  obviat^  the  (|i^ulcy 
tUch  forced  Dolomieu  into  one  of  hi|  wildcft  conje^^h-ei*  * 


'kdf  of  tHat  tnne  he  was  confined  io  «  dungeeai  in  triiofiMncphU 
tic  ztmoffiwTc  fafibcation  would  hare  enfaed  bom  a  recumBCBt 
poftore,  mnd  where  the  violent  eflbrts,  (bmedmes  required  to 
maintain  refpicationy  nsade^  him  vomit  blood.  In  the  ibbtudc  aQ4 
horror' of  this  dun^eosy  the  plan  of  the  work  we  are  about  to 
txamiMC'Was  conceived^  and  its  arrangement  digefted*  Portions 
of  it  were  Written  between  the  lines  of  fome  books  be  acciden- 
tally tetained,  widi  fpfinters  of  wood  inftead  of  a  pen,  and  with 
ink  made  by  mixing  the  foot  of  his  lamp  with  water.  For  his 
deBvetance  from  this  fepukhral  deo,  Dolomieu  was  chiefly  in- 
debted to  the  generous  iaterpofitioa  of  the  Roya)  Society  of  lim^ 
4on,  and  of  their  worthy  prefidcnt ;  and.  to  the  powerful  influ* 
ence  of  an  heroic  admiral^  who  endeavoured}  by  this  a^,  to  c|^ 
Isce  the  ftains  which  his  gloiy  had  received  fro^  the  im^taticm 
of  a  violated  capitulation. 

The  health  of  Doknui^u,  bowevet}  was  never  completely  r^ 
ftored  (  and  he  died  in  h&  than  a  ye«r  after  bis  releafe>.  and  fooa 
after  the  termination  of  a  journey  in  Swit2eriaiid»  during  part  ot 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Dane,  called  Necrgaard. 

This  perfonage  has  attempted  to  perfoim  for  Dolomiea  the 
pofthumous  attentions  paid  by  Bofwell  to  Dr  Johnfon,  ^y  B^fiet 
to  Burke,  and,  in  a  more  recent  inftance,  by  Mils  Seward  to  Or 
Darwin.  Like  thefe  illuftrious  biographers,  he  undoubtedly  ex<« 
peds  to  enjoy  celebrity,  as  hieh-pnefl  in  the  Temple  of  Fame 
which  he  has  ereded ;  and,  in  mis  happy  perfuafipn,  he  has  g^ivea. 
to  the  world,  and  more  efpectoUy  to  the  trunk^joutker^  and  paftry- 
eooksof  Paris,  a  performance  which  boafts  three  diftin^  titles^ 
For,  in  the  firk  page,  it  is  called  Jiurnal  d^un  Dflndfs  in  the  tv* 
de  pdge,  ymtrpurl  du  demur  F^oyage  du  Citoyen  Dihoufu  /  and  at 
die  top  of  the  fitft  page  of  the  text,  JourmJ  di  imn  V^gt  4»w 
k'Citpyim  Doloutitu.  As  the  firft  and  the  htt  ci  thefe  defcrip^ 
tions  are  in  fome  degree  applicable  to  the  performance,  we  ihaU 
not  ftop  to  inquire  what  right  the  fecood  n^to  ufiirp  the  dtle- 

Cige.  Indeed,  as  the  work  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  Ireatiia 
e  are  about  to  confider,  we  perhaps  ought  to  difinifs  it  entirely  \ 
hut  there  is  fomething  fo  feducing  m  the  found  of  Dtrnier  V^ymff 
in  Cit0jifi  Dohmieu  (the  title  to  which  it  has.no  real  claim ),  thM 
our  readers  may  not  think  a  very  few  obfervattofts  entirely  mif^ 
placed)  Of  devoid  of  incereft. 

jytA  we  not  know,  that  the  Danes,  in  general,  aire  more  pn»» 
dent  dian  witty,  we  ihould  think  the  author  of  this  *  Joufwd  ^ 
had  been  expatriated  by  the  ridicule  of  his  countrymen ;  but  as 
the  intetKgent  part  of  them  would  eei^only  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  concealed  fo  deplorable  a  fpecimen  of  the  breeds  we  btve 
rejcAed  dils  fuppo&tion  in  favour  of  another,  which  we  have  good 
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TeafoQ  to  helkve  correA.  Amoog  tbofe  who  fae^  Arey  im 
Denmarii,  fomc  are  to  be  ibuncU  whO}  from  ecfigenbbtf  ofi 
fentiment  an4  takiit»  kairc  gnickmfly  cenfiderod  M«  NeergasM^ 
as  a  pKqier  pcarfon  to  be  filled  out  at  a  firieotiflc  private^cy 
to  accumulate  and  carry  home  the  arts  and  fciencm  ox  Sumpcw; 
Fortunatelj  for  the  fuccefs  and  ecoedmy  of  this  cnieqin9f  M^ 
Neergsard  coaceotrates  the  i»oft  oppofite  attaim^ncs :.  he  ts^  e« 
qoaUy  profoniid  \n  painting»  nuific*  chymtAry^  minerah)C7y  idJitB 
kttnSf  antiquities^  and  agrieukare.  In  every  page  of  nis  jptur^ 
oalj  he  p^fftsgf  wi(h  unmitable  mmbtene^  ashd  £aicility,.  homptm 
of  thefe  £cioiu:es  to^anodier,  and  thereby  afiimi^  an  jMtentifv 
reader  freqvent  oppoituoities  of  glcaoii^  xnnciK  dber&^  inf««« 
flutiofu 

He  tells  us,  ^t  Dolomteu  bad  no  dieof  y  at  hand  to  exptaia 
the  Rficte  poiie^  and  that  he  wondered  bow  Booapaitc  and  his 
cannon  paflcd  St  Gothard ;  he  finds,  m  the  churches  of  StO%^ 
ihe  Madcwia  Santiflima  painted  with  the  face  of  a  Cretin  \  and 
we  are  informed,  dut  Dolomleu  gpave  alma  to  a  crifqile  at  lid 
baths  of  lienkf  where  the  author  drank  taocellent  Muicat  wine* 
Uoieover,  ihak  Um  txaveUers  were  received  at  Leuk,  in  the  hoofa 
ef  a  man  who  wa3  *  not  an  innkeeper,  bitt  one  of  the  &b(1  a^bkft 
of  the  coualry ;  that  he  charged  them  the  value  of  iriiat  dia^ 
eat  \  and  that  Dolomieu  was  mud)  delighted  with  this  tmdo'n  b^ 
ptahiy^  *  After  defcribiag  a  cafcade,  £c  f^^y  remarks,  that  *  i^ 
iraveUii^  is  ea4>eD6ve  to  him  oa  one  hand,  it  ia  economical  on.tlift 
other  I  for  he  will  never  make  an  artificial  cafcade,  after  feeing 
iho£e  of  Norway  and  Switzerland. '  We  have  tranflatcd  this  re^ 
mark  at  full  length,  as  it  is  infinitely  the  beft  in  the  book  ^  and  ifi 
IL  Neergaard's  rdToIutioo  was'  oenerally  adopted,  mi^ch  money 
might  he  faved,  and  the  difpbv  ox  much  bad  tafle  prevented.  Aa 
Saufliire  ha&already  recorded  fome  inftances  of  the  inhofpitality  of 
Alpine  cures,  our  readers  probably  have  been  more  furprife^at 
11  Neergaard's  late  effort  of  ia^acity,  than  they  will  be,  at  b<<t 
iog  informed  that  the  paftor  of  St  Roch  refufed  bread  to  the  tnu* 
Vfittrs,  though  he  afterwards  gave  fooie  to  their  mules.  Every 
one,  hoiwever,  may  not  be  awafc^  that  it  is  *  the  mode  in  Swit«« 
scdiand,  for  peribns  to  have  a  piece  of  chalk  always  in.  theie  hand* 
to  make  calculations^', '  and,  accnftoxned  as  we  were  to  M.  Neer- 
gaaid'a  vivacity  of  tranfition,^  we  were  iomewhat  aftoniflied  at  be^ 
.>    . 1.  ..» -    c.  '''    nt  deckmatton  o^  Di" 

imctis,  *  that  every  b< 

very  common  in  Italy, 

During  the  time  the  travellers  remained  in  the  mountains,  Do- 

bmteu  is  ^ccafionallr  feen,  though  kept  as  much  i^  poflible  in 

4ie  back-ground.    The  Dane  Neerg^rd  i$  every  where  the  priq-. 
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«pa)  figire*}^'flbdf^'  BentdiiftUie  of  Dtfcoimry  whofe*liiethren  ap«( 
pear  tb  tare  been  concerned  iil  a  Cbaflocre  of  Fvench  vptifencist 
^-compUinented  him  on  the  good  reception  Copenhagen  had  given 
the  Englxlh.  ^  After  their  arvival  i^  Berne,  Dolomieu  almoit  en* 
tinij  dlfappears;  and  the'  whole  attention  of  M;  Neergaard 
16  occupiefi  in  panegyrizing  feme  bbfcure  artifte!,  moft  of  whom 
poflefs  the  limited  and  equivocal  repuutton  he  labours  to  at« 
tttin  for  himfelf..  The  remaindisr  of  the  volume  contains  fundry 
paflagee  equally  precious  wkh  thofe  we  have  quoted;  but  we  do 
aotpfopofctotincreafe  our  fcle£iion  ;  and  haften  to  the  coocluGon, 
where  we  find^  to  our  inexpreffiUe  iatisfa&iqnv  that  the  traTellerS' 
having  .feparated  feme  days'4>efQre  the  commencement  of  Dolo- 
mieu's  fatal  illnefs,  the  tranquillity  of  his  laft  hours  was  not  dif- 
ttirbe4  by  theimpertinence  of  hat/oi^difant  frienkL  ^ 

c  Let  tts  tun^  to  a  work  of  a  very  difierent  caft,  *  Si^r  la  Philo^ 
fiplM-  Mineralogique*  - 

.  The.fimilarity  of  the  title  will  not>  we  hope,  induce  any  one  to 
fii^poife  that  this  tra£i  referable^,  ^  in  any  refpe^i,  a  book  called  the 
Phiiofo^y  of  Mineralogy,  which  was  pubUihed  in  this  country 
feme  yeats  ago.  That  was  die  crude  performance  of  a  man,  who 
had  jolt  iearat  enough  of  the  .German  fyftem,  to  obierve  fome* 
of  its  glaring  defers,  but  who  had  not  fumcient  genius  to^fug^ft* 
an  adequate  remedy ;  who,  conceiving  his  impertefk  and  limited 
geolc^ical  knowledge  to  comprife  all  the  arcana  of  the  fcience^. 
iniagiDed  that  an  iU  arranged  compilation  of  the  conumm^acfe 
potions  on  geology,  and  on- the  deicripdon  and  cla(Iificadan;o£» 
minerals,  could  &ferve  the  high-founding  dtle  of  the  '  Philofophy* 
of  Mineralogy. ' 

*  The  eflay  we  are  about  to  examine  *  Sur  la  Phiiofophie  Minerd^ 

cgique^ ' 
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•  It  IS  not  our  intention  to  be  cither  the  biographers  or  cnlogifts  pf 
Dolomieu  ;  but  we  think  it  an  honourable  department  of  our  doty  to 
rcficoe  niuftrtout  chara^ers  from  fnirrepreCsntttioii.  Perhaps  fome  of 
our  readers  may  not  have  been  informed,  that,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  Dcilomien  fkved  moil  of  the  fick  to  an  hoipital  from  beitag  burnt  to 
death,'  by  expofii^  his  own  life  in  cutting  o£F  the  commuiiicatkon  of  the 
flames — that  at  the  mpft  atrocious  period  of  the,RevoluUon  he  hod  the 
intrepidity  to  publi(h  an  ek>quent  tnbute  to  the  virtues  of  the  murdered 
I«a  Rocbefoucault,  and  a  terrible  denunciation  againft  bis  authorifed  sik 
iaflins — that  when,  on  his  releafe  from  prifon,  the  Firft  Conful  deiired, 
him  to  aik  what  he  pleafed,  he  was  contented  with  demanding  the  era^ 
ure  of  his  eldeft  brother's  name  from  the  lift  of  eroigvaats-*and  that 
when  be  was  deAed  a  profefTor  at  the  Jar£n  det  PLnU,  be  refiffncd 
his  comroiffion  as  engineer  of  mines,  becaufci  he  fatd,  many  men  of  me^ 
rit  needed  the  fidary  more  than  he  did« 


p^qWf '  i3  the  wprk  t)f  a. man  who  was  acquainted  with  all  'Cxift- 
iuj:  fyU^ms.  ;iu4  feti^ible  oi  t^tir  defeds )  who  had  genius  to  de« 
viic  ^  scmcdyf  and  judgment  ^  point  out  its  application.  This 
work  has  nothing  tp.  dp  witli  prcfent  fyilemst  but  to  expofe  their 
p:ror$3  and  proceeds  no  farther  in  framing  a  new  one,  than  to 
dcilnei  clearly^  ^hc  Un<;  tliat  ihould  be  purfued. 

Miueralogjr  propcarly.  lb  cabled,  may  be  praflical  or  philofophi- 
cal. '  Its  pra&ical  employment  confiils  in  the  refearch  and  exami« 
lution  of  ^'  minti;al  fubllances,  in  recognizing  and  diilinguifhing 
them,  in  lumtng  and  arranging  them  in  determinate  fpecies  and 
cony'enient  genera,  in  defcribing  them  wUh  exaftnefa,  and  aflem- 
bliug  them  to , form  coiIe£lions.     To  phtlofophical  mineralogy  be- 
long-^the  examination  9f~  methods  pra^caUy  employed — the  in« 
vciligatit>n  of.  all  the  properties  of  which  minerals  are  fufceptiblcy 
that  from  their  con^p^i;ifon  diftinclive  and  fpecilic  characters  may 
be  deduced — ^the  jighl  of  determining  the  meaning  of  the  words 
employed,  and  of  affixing  precife  and  invariable  terms  to  every 
modificalaon  of  fubfta^ces — the  formation  of  methods  for  the  ar- 
rangement and  ^cC^ngtion  of  minerals — the  right  of  criticizing 
fyftems  ptopofed  or  adopted^— the  hiftory  of  what  has  been  done 
for  the  advatKemet>t  of  tte  fcience^  and  of  the  caufes  which  have 
advanced  or  retardiQ4'it — and  the  indication  of  every  thing  that 
can  facilitate  the  progrcfs  o#  the  mineralogift,  that  can  affill  bis 
labours,  or  fimpliiy  his  researches. 

Important  as  thcfe  confiderationft  are,  they  have  been  treated 

with- comparative  negle£t.  The  attention  of  mineralogifts  has  been 

almoft  entirely  occupied  by  the  mote  fliowy  toil  of  accumulating 

fpecimenji  into  claiVes  and-genirra,  dividing-them^nto  fpecies,  and 

arranging  them  in  cabinets.     They  forgot  to  examine,  by.  ftri£fe 

philofophic  inquiry,  the  foundation  of  their  diviGons,  thejuftice 

of  their  criteria,  or  the  propriety  of  their  arrangement.    T^ugh 

no  mineralogiil,  fince  the  time  of  Bergman^  has.  written  exprefsly 

on  the  philofophical  part  of   the  fubje£tj  many  hatre  iodiredly 

contributed  to  its  advancement.     Werner  did  muchf  by  limjtiog 

the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed,  and  by  proving  the  vail  uti« 

lity  of  external  charaikera  jn  the  difcrimination  of  minerals.     Yet 

Werner  left  the  fubjcck  extrgtnely  imperfcd,  by  his* voluntary  re- 

ie^ion  of;  internal  charters,  and  by  his  abfilute  negltA.of  aH 

iixcd  rules  in  determining  the  fpecies.    This  negligence,  indieedi 

has  been  common  tp  evei-y /yftem  of  mineralogy  that  has.appcar- 

«4,  T  ^nd  ihe  piojtl  cxuiaprdinary  and  prejudicial  confufit^n .  has 

voi„ay^  ^..8.  .     .    T  refuhed 

I      ,  ;      '  I     .    I  ]  ■     I  .  I    ■     ■  ■  I  ^.   I  Ml 

■  ♦  -  - 

'*  .When  X>olomicQ  con pbfitd  this  cffay,  the  *  7V«//  J^  Mtnrrol^ 
^  '  by  Hiiiiy  ms  iiat4publiihcd.  la  molt  rcfpcds  i|  it  compofed  o& 
Achi^flia  at  he  indicatet. 


refulted  from  it.  A  number  of,  minerals,  from  fome  imagiaed 
fimilitude,  have  been  huddled  into  a  genus,  and  then^  from  fan- 
cied differences,  have  been  fplit  into  fpeciel^  As  the  accumuli* 
tion  into  genera  generally  preceded  the  divifion  inta  fpecies,  that 
operation  became  a  fertile  fource  of  fubfeqnent  miftalces.  Some- 
times the  mrofleft  incongruities  were  united  in  the  varieties  of  the 
fnme  fpectcs }  and  fometimes  the  ^nteft  fiude  of  difiimilaritf 
eonftituted  a  feparate  fpecies. 

With  an  amiable  attention  to  the  feeKf»8  of  living  authors, 
Dolomieu  has  feleded  the  inftances  by  which  he  iHuftrates  thefe 
abfurdities,  from  Watierius  and  Born,  though  he  might  have 
ftrengthencd  his  argument  by  approaching  nearer  to  nis  own 
times.  The  arrangements  he  refers  to  arc  now  generally  allowed  , 
to  be  defective  -,  but,  unfortunately,  the  attempts  to  reform  tliem 
have,  in  too  manv  inftances,  b(^n  made  by  hands  couaUy  rafli 
and  indediive  witn  thofe  that  committed  the  original  miftakes. 
It  is  only  by  examining,  in  detail,  the  fources  of  error,  that  we 
can  intercept  their  operation  on  future  fyftems ;  and  fiich  an  in- 
quiry is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  important  ia  vriiich  we  can  en- 
gage. 

N  Jiing has  contributed  more- eopioufly  lathe  errors  of  mmc- 
ralogy^  than  the  perverfe  and  prevailing  (yftem  of  eftablifbing 
genera^  previous  to  the  accurate  divifion  into  fpedes.  Other  er- 
rors have  proceeded  from  confidering  compound  maflea  as  fpe« 
cies.  Additional  miftakes  have  been  created,  by  confoucidnig 
the  {lri£l  mineralogtcal  fpecies  with  the  conventional  Species  of 
artifts ;  and,  from  the  cooperation  of  thefe  caufes,  fuch  confu- 
fion  has  been  produced,  that  many  naturalifts  have  denied  the 
poffibiUty  of  Kmiting  the  mineralogtcal  fpecies,  or,  in  othet 
WMxls,  have  denied  that  any  real  diftin€^ion  of  fpecies  exifted. 

By  removing  from  our  view  all  ille'  deceptive  circumftances 
with  which  the  confideration  of  this  fubje£fc  has  been  embar- 
rafled,  we  fhaU  find  that  the  mineratbgical  fpecies  aAually  ei- 
ifts  \  that  it  is  defined  by  a  combination  of  the  moft  invariable 
laws  V  that  every  fpecies  is  reprefented  by  a  molecule  pofieffing 
properties  whofe  aggregate  is  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  that  every  fpc* 
cies  of  mineral  is  diftinguiftied  by  a  peculiar  molecule,  and  tnat 
each  kind  of  molecule  is  always  found  in  poflelDon  of  its  charac* 
ceriftic  properties  ;  that  a  combination  of  fimihr  melecuies  can 
only  conftitute  one  fpecies  of  mineral,,  and  that  the  aggregate  fb 
formed  wiU  retain  the  charaders  of  the  molecules  wbidi^rmit. 

We  ate  informed  by  cbemiftry,  that  fragments  from  difierent 
parts  fA  «  konoreneeus  mineral  are  fimilarly  compofed,  and 
that  minerals  of  the  fame  phyfical  chara&ers  yield  fimiliur  re- 
fuUs ;  fnd  ther cfare  we.ai«  affured  that  the  coa^ofition  of  the 
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molecuk  is  always  the  fame  in  the  fame  fpecies;  We  fifad  tha^ 
in  breakinf^  foch  tninerah  as  are  hifceptible  of  mechanical  divi- 
lion,  we  always  cxtra£t  from  the  fame  fubftance  folids  of  pr&- 
cifely  limilar  forms.  We  alfo  find  that  all  the  jcryftalline  modi** 
ficationsof  fuch  fiibftance,  are  deducible  from  the  aceumular- 
tion  of  folids  fimilar  to  thofe  which  we  have  nlechanicaily  ex« 
traded ;  and  thence  we  acquire  this  moft  important  informal^ 
tioo,  that  the  molecule  has  an  invariable  form^  detetmihed 
with  geometrical  precifion.  We  find  that  files  diilblved  and 
cryftallized  a  thoufand  times,  never  vary  in  their  cryftalline  fotms^ 
and  therefore  we  know  that  the  moIecUle  jpoflefles  an  inheretifc 
cryftalline  polarity,  which  gives  it  an  indefinite  power  of  repro- 
doclng  folids  fimilar  in  form  and  compofition.  We  aKb  find  the 
magnetic  phaenomena  to  be  attached  to  the  fmalleft  fragments  •€ 
fuch  bodies  as  poflefs  it  in  the  mafs ;  and  therefore  ^e  knd^r 
magnetifm  to  be  inherent  in  the  molecule. 

The  molecules  of  thofe  bodies  which,  by  refifting  our  effottB 
to  difintegrate  them,  have  hitherto  been  conlidered  as  firhple^ 
can  only  be  deprived  of  their  properties  by  combination  with  a* 
ther  elementary  bodies.  This  combination  generates  new  mole- 
cules, which  cannot  be  taken  away  without  effe£ltng  the^ecom* 
poBtion  and  deflru£tion  of  the  molecule.  This  may  be  accom*- 
plifhed,  either  by  forming  a  new  combination  with  a  frefli  in« 
gredienf,  or  by  removing  fome  of  the  conftituent  elementary 
particles.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  this  iptimate  union  of  the 
ultimate  particles  of  fubftanccs  rately  takes  place  among  many 
ingredients,  and  that,  in  many  molecules,  only  two  ingredients 
arc  eflential,  and  in  few  more  than  three. 

Each  molecule,  therefore,  however  minute,  has  a  certain 
compofition,  is  invefted  with  a  determinate  form,  and  pofTcfRkl 
of  unalterable  phyfical  chara£ters.  It  therefore  is  an  individuii, 
and  the  reprefentative  of  a  fpecies.  The  accumiilation  of  fuch 
molecules,  in  the  moft  favourable  circumftances,  would  gene« 
rate  regular  cryftals  pofTefling  the  form  of  the  htoleciile,  or  deriv* 
able  from  it,  and  invefted  with  all  t]^  properties  which  the  mole* 
culc  poflcffcs.  The  accumulation'  of  different  molecules  vt^utd 
form  another  fpecies ;  and  there  can  be  no  binary  or  other  torn* 
btnation  of  molecules  to  form  interp^ediattt  fpecies. 

But  though  intermediate  fpecies  cannot  exift,  k  is  but  rarely 
that  minerals  are  found  in  a  ftate  of  aggregation  fit  for  difplay- 
Ing  all  the  properties  of  the  molecule,  or  uncontanrHnated  by 
parafitical  fuoftances.  If  the  molecules  are  fufpended  in  a  fluid, 
if  they  are  in  a  pulverulent  ftate,  or  forming  an  amorphous  mafs, 
the  devclopement  of  many  of  their  properties  is  ntrceflarily  pre- 
vented. The  moft  important  of  thtm  aH,  the  rogulatity  of 
*fofTfD,   is  entirely  concealed ;    and  if  other  chara^ers  are  not 
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^und  foffidcnt  to  difcTimlnate  the  fpecles,  rccourfe  muft  be  hi4 
.to  th?  analytic  inveftig^tion   of  its  components.     Thus,  if  the 
£uid  be  homogeneous,  the  fpecles  may  be  detected ;  if  the  pow- 
der be  unmixed,  its  compofition  may  be  found  out  ^  the  amor- 
phous maf»  may  poir.Ts  fuch  internal  arrangement,  that   the  di- 
je£tion  of  the  natural  joints  may  be  obfcived,  and  confcquently 
^e  form  of  the  molecule  may  be  determined ;  and,  even  when 
.arrangement  is  wanting,  the  tafk  of  dlfcrimi nation  may  ht  per- 
fprmed  by  nunneroua  didinft  phyfical  qualities. 
,     It  is  not,  however,  the  variety  of  aggregation  that  proves  the 
snoR  abundant  fource  of  error,  but  the  adventitious  additions 
which  contaminate  minerals.     Some  of  thefe  feem  to  adhere  to 
the  molecule  itfelf,  to  be  even  inGnuated  as  paiTive  ingredients 
into  its  compofition,  to  be  enveloped  during  the  aggregation  of 
•molecuks  Into  cryftala,  and,  flill  more  abundantly,  during  their 
confolidation  into  irregular  maOes.     Thefe  fuperfiuities  in  no 
,fefpe£t  alter  the  form  or  properties  of  the  molecule,  and   thefr 
.quantity  is  rarely  fuITicient  to  afied,  in  any  confiderable  degree, 
the  apparent  refults  of  analyfis.     As  chemiflry  cannot  feparate 
them,  it  is  only  by  obfcrving  their  want  of  influence  that   their 
.fuperfluity  can  be  afcertained.     Though  thefe  fuperfluities  may 
not  afie£l  the  eiTential  properties  of  the  molecule,  there  may  be 
many  caufes  in  which  they  m^y  vary  fome  of  its  phyfical  cha* 
ra£lers«     ThuSj  all  varieties  of  colour  are  produced  by  fuper- 
fluous  matter ;  and  when  it  is  added  in  greater  abundancej  it 
affects  the  tranfparency,  and  perhaps  the  hardnefs  of  the  fub- 
.ftance»  and  may  vary  the  a£lion  of  chemical  teds.     The  fuper- 
^uous  matter  may  be  increafed  to  fuch  an  amount,  that  it   nuj 
exceed  in  quantity  the  molecules  of  the  fubflance,,  which  may 
neverthelefs  retain  its  charafleriilic  qualities*    Thus  the  (impro- 
.  perly  fo  called}  cryftallized  faod-llone  of  Fountainbleau,  con- 
tains more  filex  than  carbonated  lime  ;  and  yet  the  crylbls,  lo 
charged,  aflume  one  of  the  regular  forms  of  carbonated  linie» 
cfTervefce  with  acids,  and  are  decompofed.by  heat. 

The  changes  thus  induced  in  the  phyGcal  conflitution ,  of  the 
fpecie»|  neither  fqrm  new  fpecies,  nor  are  they  properly  varieties 
of  the  original  one:  they  are  mere  imperfections.  Yet  even 
thefe  imperfections  may  be  of  important  ufe  in  difcriminatii>g 
fpecies,  though  particular  care  mull  h^  taken  not  to  fall  into  the 
Tcry  common  error  of  founding  the  di(lin£tions  of  fpecies  upon 
them.  It  fliould  never  be  forgotten  that  the  fapphire,  the  ruby, 
and  the  topaz  of  the  £a(l,  in  defiance  of  the  fuperior  judgement 
of  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  they  are  found,  have 
been  feparated  into  three  fpecies  by  all  the  mineralogiils  in  £a- 
Topci  merely  b^gaiUe  the  one  wa&  blue^  the  other  red|  and  the 
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third  yellow ;  and  it  required  fomc  years  of  controrerfy,  with  aH 
the  fagacity  of  Mr  Grcvillc,  the  cryftallographical  flcill  of  Count 
Bournon,  and  the  analytical  ability  of  Mr  Chenevix,  to  produce 
a  conviftion  of  their  identity-  Yet,  we  repeat  it,  there  is  m 
difference  between  thefe  bodies  except  in  colour  \  The  fame  ta*- 
Icnts  that  have  determined  the  propriety  of  their  union,  have 
alfo  united  with  them  the  corundum,  or  adamantine  /par;  i 
fubftancc  which  prcfents  much  more  ftriking  diverfity  to  the 
eye,  though  in  every  eflential  charafter  it  coincides,  and  in 
compofition  is  exaftly  the  fame.  Let  this  inftancc  fuflice  to 
fliow  the  wretched' errors  into  which  thofe  mud  fall  who  clafs 
minerals  by  the  I'aftre  or  the  hue,  and  who,  confequcntly,  are 
almoft  *  invariably  guided  by  their  imperfections  inftead  of  their 
cflential  characters. 

In  the  formation  of  fpecies,  nothing  (hould  be  confidered  but 
the  inalienable  charafters  of  the  molecule  j  but  in, the  diftribu* 
tion  of  fpecimens  to  the  fpecies  to  which  they  appertain,  rc- 
courfc  muft  be  had,  tiot  only  to  fuch  of  the  charafters  of  the 
molecule  as  are  never  concealed,  but  alfo  to  the  parafitical  cha- 
Ta£lers  caufed  by  the  fuperfluous  matter  which  attaches  itfclf  to 
the  molecules.  Though  the  conftant  occurrence  of  (imilar  im- 
perfections fliould  in  no  refpeft  whatever  influence  the  forma- 
tion of  fpecies,  they  may  afford  mod  ufeful  diftinCtive  criteria; 
and  their  union  with  other  characters,  in  thcmfelves  unimport- 
ant, may  form  an  evidence  fufficicntly  deciGve  of  the  nature  of 
particular  fpecimens.  To  ftrengthen  this  evidence,  many  ex- 
trinfic  circumftanccs  may  be  taken  into  confideration.  Independ- 
ent of  the  characters  derivable  from  the  cflential  properties  of 
the  molecule,  the  general  afTamption  of  a  particular  colour  may 
afford  a  ftrong  prel'umption.  Other  fpecies  may  be  diftinguifli- 
cd  by  their  afFcCling  peculiar  difpofitions  of  the  molecules,  as 
by  their  cryftals  being  generally  of  one  form,  or  generally  defec- 
tive, or  afluming  particular  indeterminate  forms,  or  bping  aU 
ways  amorphous.  Other  indications,  equally  important,  may 
be  derived  from  aflbciation ;  for  it  is  afcertained,  that  certain 
minerals  are  almoft  invariably  found  together,  and  that  others 
arc  always  difunited.  In  fecondary  rocks  we  need  not  look  for 
primitive  minerals.  We  know  that  lavas  generally  contain  cer- 
tain bodies;  and  therefore  the  knowledge  that  the  bafis  is  a  lava, 
affords  a  prefumption  that  the  imbedded  fubftances  only  belong 
to  a  few  fpecies  which  are  eafily  diftinguifliabic  from  one  ano- 
ther. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  informed  of  the  characters  which  ferve 
to  unite  individual  fpecimens  to  a  given  fpecies  :  we  muft  alfo 
poOefs  a  knowledge  of  the  points  of  refemblance  between  differ- 
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cnt  fpeclcs,  that  a  contrail  may  be  oppofed  to  each  fimilitude* 
The  chemift  finds  a  fuilicient  contraft  in  the  analyfis.  The  mi- 
iieralogift  fecks  it  in  the  phyfical  chara£lers.  The  union  of  diC- 
tin^ive  chara£ber8  forms  the  fpecific  chara£lcr  of  a  fpdcies  which 
may  con  fid  of  one  property  or  of  feveral;  and  there  are  fev 
fubftances  which  do  not  require  the  union  of  feveral  j^ropertics 
to  form  it.  We  can  affirm  of  the  diamondi  that  it  is  harder 
than  any  known  body ;  and  this  may  ferve  as  its  fpccific  charac- 
ter :  but  there  are  few  fubftances  which  poiTefs  any  one  proper* 
Xy  lb  univerfally  peculiajr.  For  it  mud  be  remembered^  that 
the  fpccific  charafter  is  to  diflinguiOi  the  fpccies  from  every  p* 
thtx  fub(lance»  though  each  of  the  di(lin£^,ive  chara£ters  of 
which  it  is  compofcd  may  only  ferye  to  ftparate  it  from  a  par- 
ticular f|5ecies. 

As  the  fpecics  is  capable  of  bein^  defined  with  the  mod  rigo- 
jrous  precision,  it  ought  to  form  the  bafis  of  every  methodical 
.arrangement.  No  fubdance  can  be  admiflible  into  any  drifi 
mineralogical  fydem,  which  is  not  referable  to  fome  fpccies*, 
and  every  fpecies  inay  be  confidered  a$  the  centre,  round  which 
all  its  varieties  are  to  be  |Co]le£led.  Genera  ought  to  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  fpecies,  and  from  fimilarities  derivable  from 
their  eflential  charaAers,  and  not  from  their  imperfedions. 
This  is  comparatively  an  unimportant  ta(k  ;  for  jt  was  truly  faid 
by  Buffbui  that  *  fcience  makes  the  fpecies,  and  ignorance  the 
genera  \ '  and  provided  the  analogy,  on  which  the  congregation 
jnto  genera  proceeds,  be  dri£lly  obferved,  it  is  of  little  import- 
ance which  is  affumed  of  the  numerous  relations  that  prcfent 
themfelves. 

^But  it  is  obvious,  that  there  are-a  formidable  number  of  com- 
j)ound  bodies  which  this  arrangement  would  exclude  from  me- 
thodical mineralogy,  and  which  are  of  vaflly  too  great  import- 
ance to  be  treated  with  neglcfl.  Where  their  components  are 
didinguidiable  by  the  feveral  ttds  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
apply,  they  may  be  dafled  as  compounds,  and  defcribed  by  the 
enumeration  of  their  components ;  but  in  the  more  numerous 
indances,  where  the  particles  that  form  them  are  too  minute  to 
be  recognifcd,  there  feems  to  be  no  other  refoyrce,  than  to  re- 
fer them  to  geology,  to  whofe  province  they  belong,  to  arrange 
them  according  to  their  relative  poOtion  and  combinations,  and 
to  defcribe  thefn  according  to  fuch  phyfical  charaflers  as  tbey 

f^oiTcfs.  As  all  thefe  fubflances  are  liable  to  perpetual  mutabi- 
ity  of  compofjtion,  thefe  charafltrs  cannot  be  permanent  or 
unchanging,  though  they  may  be  in  fome  degree  regulated  by 
the  ecological   relations  which  afford  the  only  means  of  detcr- 

j.iining  the  nature  of  heterogeneous  nnffcs,  unlcfs  rcoourfebc 
-  •       .  •  •  •     .         •  Ijad 


* 

had  to  the  eodlefs  toil  of  analyfes,  whofe  refults  muft  vary  ir) 
every  fpechnen.  Thefe  maiTcs  cannot  conftitute  fpecies,  thoueK 
tbey  form  rocks  of  a  particular  fort ;  and  Hthat  term  feems  to  be 
the  moft  applicable  to  them,  as  well  as  to  tnefe  conventional  fpew 
ties  depending  on  particular  and  unphilofophical  coufiderations 
which  artifts  have  laviihly  invented. 

It  feems  obvio«s,  that  the  adoption  of  the  ftrid%  rules  of  in*- 
veftigation  here  recommended,  would  operate  moil  beneficially 
in  aiding  the  progrefs  of  mineralogy,  and  in  facilitating  the  ac« 
quifition  of  what  is  already  known.  The  attention,  inftead  of 
being  unprofitaUy  directed  to  frivolous  minutut^  would  be  cen* 
tred  on  a  few  grand  eflentiils,  the  acquifition  of  which  would 
not  nuerely  ferve  to  form  mineralogical  diftindions,  but  to  coi^ 
vey  an  important  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  fubftance,  by 
enforcing  attention  to  its  phyfical  properties*  Minei'alogy  would 
be  fimplified  by  the  rejeftion  of  onnecefTary  fpecies,  and  by  the 
fubdivifion  of  fucli  as  were  incongruouOy  comprehenGve.  The 
fubje£lion  of  all  unknown  fubftances  to  rigorous  examination^ 
would  either  afcfcrtain  their  union  with  a  fpecies  already  known^ 
or  legitimate  their  claims  to  forming  a  feparate  fpecies.  Geolo- 
gy would  become  an  eflential  branch  of  knowledge ;  fo  that  no 
mere  mincralogift  of  the  cabinet  could  exift.    The  chaos  of  im- 

!>roper  appellations  would  in  time  be  done  away ;  and  mineta- 
ogy,  thus  fimplified  and  extended,  would  become  more  accefli* 
ble,  comprehenGve,  and  important^ 

ixi  this  (hort  abftrad,  we  have  not  exaAly  followed  the  ar« 
rangement  of  the  original  work,  nor  have  we  entered  into  the 
coluteral  difcuffions  which  appeared  not  intimately  conneAed 
with  the  fubje£l,  or  to  be  of  little  confequence  in  its  confident* 
tioiu  We  have  not  followed  Dolomieu  in  his  attempt  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  certain  words  he  employs,  becaufe  they  only  appl^ 
to  thofe  minutui^  into  the  difcuflion  of  which  our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  enter ',  and  we  here  confined  our  endeavours  to  laying 
before  our  readers  the  fcope  and  the  ftrengch  of  his  argument* 
Though  we  might  complain  that,  in  this  work,  Dolomieu  has 
fometimes  been  tedious,  and  fomeiimes  frivolous,  and  that  he 
has  too  often  reforted  to  the  inaccuracy  of  metaf^hortcal  illuftra- 
tion,  we  confider  his  objeA  as  completely  and  decifively  efta- 
bliflied;  and  we  venture  to  hope,  that  no  future  fabricator  of  a 
fvftem  of  mineralogy  will  forget,  that  each  fpecies  is  capable  of 
the  moft  rigorous  definition  \  that  genera  are  to  be  formed  from 
fpecies,  and  not  fpecies  from  genera  ^  that!  the  imperfections  of 
individual  fpecimens  ought  never  to  conditute  fpecies  \  and  that 
fuch  mafles  as,  by  the  mutability  of  their  compofition,  or  varia* 
.tilitj  of  their  chara£i;ers^  cannot  be  conftantly  referred  to  anf 

T.^  definite 
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definite  fpedeSy  are  not  to  be  intruded  into  fyftcmattc  mincTalo- 
py  at  all,  but  are  to  be  transferred  to  their  geological  relations. 
After  fo  mafterly  an  ^xpofition  of  the  capabilities  of  this  fcience^ 
no  indulgence,  we  think,  ftiould  be  (hown  to  thofc  whofc  weak- 
ncfs  or  perverfion  of  intellcft  (hall  hereafter  allow  them  to  ne- 

fle£^  or  abandon  the  ftraight  Ime  which  the  illuftiiods  hand  of 
)olomieu  has  traced,  and  thus  retard,  by  retrograde  or  erring 
jnovemcnts,  the  march  of  that  fcience  they  pretend  to  aiC 
vancc. 


Art.  IV,     The  Georglcs  of  VirgiL     Tranflated  into  Englifh  vcrfc  by 

William  Sotheby  Efq. 

T^HE  author  of  this  tranflation  has  defervcdly  the  charaftcr  of  a 
^  refined  and  elegant  fcliolar.  He  is  known  to  the'  public  by 
numerous  produftions,  but  principally  by  the  tranflation  of  Wie- 
Innd's  Oberon ;  a  charming  poem,  in  the  pcrufal  of  which  we 
forget  .the  fober  and  fcep.tical  criticifm  of  the ^ge  in  which  we 
live,  and  willingly  indi^lge  to  a  riiodern  "writer  that  liccnfc  of  wild 
and  extravagant  fiftion  which  has  been  ufually  confined  to  the 
fpecious  miracles  of  antiquity.  *  He  has  now  ventured  on  a 
bolder  tr.{k,-  in  clothing  with  an  Englifli  drefs  the  moll  pcrfccl, 
though  not  the  lofiieil  monument  of  Romap  art  and  genius.  No 
'writer  has  rivalled  Virgil  in  the  charms  of  his  dirtion,  or  the  ela- 
borate beauty  of  his  phrafcology  :  and  the  poem  before  us  is  Vir^ 
gliS  mod  abfolute  and  complete  performance.  It  contains  no 
carclefs  paflages,  by  improving  winch  a  trai^flatpr  may  hope  to 
atone  for  inferiority,  where  his  original  is  diftinguiflied  by  unu- 
fiial  delicacy  or  vigour.  There  is  nere  no  current  of  narration, 
which,  by  intercfting  the  reader  in  the  progrefs  of  events,  may 
prevent  him  from  obferving  very  carefully  the  finifliing  and  feli- 
city of  the  expreflion.  Thefe,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  cafe, 
mull  generally  evaporate  in  the  transfufion  from  one  language 
,  into  another.  Mr  Sotheby,.  however,  has  difcharged^  his  ardu- 
ous undertaking  with  great  and  unufual  fuccef^.     He  ha^  run  tlie 

fame 

*  It  docs  not  fccm  to  be  generally  known,  in  this  country,  that  the 
Oberon  of  Witland  is  itfclf  a  tranflation  from  an  old  French  RomaDCc> 
entitled.  Sir  Huon  of  Bourdeatix.  The  German  pott  has  improved 
and  decorated  the  fable  with  much  ingenuity,  but  its  groundwork  ii 
not  altered.  The  ornaments,  loo,  of  the  romance  and  of  the  poem, 
arc  ufually  fimilar.  M.  Petit  dc  la  Croix  is  faid  to  have  been  largely 
indebted  to  the  fame  book  in  his  Pcrfian  Talet.  The  romance  fee^Kj 
not  to  be  of  a  date  prior  to  the  iavcution  of  printing. 
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fame  nee  withfomc  of  tjjie  firft  and  moft  cdebrated  "wortKes  bf 
Englifli  poetry,  and  he  has  manifeftly  diftanced  his  competitors. 
H^  will  not  tnank  us  foTindifcriminare  approbation ;  and  his  pre^ 
tciifions,  even  in  the  attempt  to  tranflate  tlic  Georgics>  are  fo  ex- 
trrmely  high,  that  he  muft  excufe  ns,  if  at  any  time  we  may  feem 
fallidious  in  pointing  out  what  we  think  defefts  in  its  execution* 
One  objection,  in  limute^  we  feel  ourfelvcs  called  upon  to  make^ 
t#  the  Darwinian  moduluion  with  which  Mr  Sotheby*s  verfifica- 
tion   is    ii>fo(^ccl.     Of  this  ten«iency  in  the  autlior  we  were  not 
apprifed  till  wc  entered  upon  the  prulVnt  work.     His  Obcron,  by 
M'hich  he  was  princip  Jly  known  to  us  before,  is  written  in  thfe 
ftanza  metre,  to  which  the  falfe  decorations  which  Dr  Darwin 
has  introduced  into  the  common  iambic  mcafur'^,  are  not  to  be 
cafily  tran'iiferrcd.     lliey  are  ornaments  which  cxn  fcarcely  l^ 
M'orn  but  with  a  particular  habit.     We  think  ourfelves  fortunate 
that,  at  entering  upon  Mr  Sotheby's  vcrfion  of  the  Georpjics,  we 
liad  no  previous  knowle(^ge  of  his  connexion  with  this  fchool  rf 
writing.     Such  an  impreluon  would  have  excited  in  us  fo  violent 
a  prejudice  ag  ilnll  the  man  who  could  tliink  of  violating  the  ma« 
tron-iikc  fimplicit}'  of  the  Mnntuaa  bard,  with  glittering  and  me- 
retricious graces,  that  wc  could  hardly  have  reduced  ourfelves  to 
the  temperament  of  impartial  judges ;  and  in  our  indiccnation  at 
the  defertcrs  from  genuine  Englifli,  we  fliould  not  perhaps  have 
been  nble  to  difcover  that,  though  Mr  Sotheby  had  made  feveral 
excurfions  into  the  enemy's  country,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  im- 
bibed their  manners,  and  acquired  their  complexion,  yet  that  at 
the  bottom  he  was  a  native  Itill,  and  redeemed  his  dellnijuenCT 
by  ma-.y  and  unfophillicated  excellences. 

The  TCJader,  however,  will  not  doubt  but  that  we  can  fubftan* 
tin'^c  our  charge  of  Darwinianifmy  after  he  has  perufed  the  foU 
lowing  pafTages* 

r».  11.  323*     Vcr  advofrondi  nefnorum^  Sec.  is  thus  tranilated  5 
*  Spring  ^omes,  new  bi»d  the  field,  the  flowV,  the  grove 

Earth  fwells,  and  claims  the  genial  feeds  of  lovt : 

iEihcr,  great  lord  of  life,  his  wings  extendi, 

And  on  the  bofonf  of  his  bride  dcfccnds, 

With  fhow'ri  proli6c  feeds  the  vaft  embrace 

That  fills  all  nature,  and  renews  her  race. 

Bfrds  on  then'  branches  bymenealt  fing, 
.  The  paftur'd  meads  with  bridal  echoes  ring  ; 

Bath'd  iu  foft  dew,  and  fann'd  by  weftem  winds* 

P^acb  field  its  bofom  to  the  gale  unbinds : 

The*blade  dares  boldly  rife  new  funi  beneath, 

The  tender  viae  puts  forth  her  flexile  wreath. 

And,  freed  from  fouthern  blad  and  northern  fliower, 

Spreads  without  fear,  each  bloflbm,  ieaf|  and  flower. ' 
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tV*.  30.     Itt^  eircum  eajtit^  &c. 

*  There  all  her  fweett  let  favoury  exhale. 
Thyme  breathe  her  foul  of  fraj^nce  on  the  gale. 
In  dulcet  ftreamt  her  roota  ^reen  ca^  lavet 
And  beds  of  ▼lolets  drink  at  will  the  wavcw  ' 

iV*  236.     lilts  ira  modumfupra  eftf  &c. 

*  The  injurM  fWarms  with  rage  ioCittate  glow^ 
Barb  every  (hafty  and  poifon  every  btow» 
Deem  life  itfelf  to  vengeance  well  refignM^ 

Die  on  the  wound,  and  leave  their  ftings  behind. ' 
ThU  laft  paflage  is  happily  rendered  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  fuf-* 
pej£l  that  the  tranflator  fancied  the  bees  of  Virgil  to  have  ranged 
in  gardens  particularly  dedicated  to  botaAy  \  that  they  were  pn>- 
teAed  by  '  aerial  powers  hovering  round,'  who  pointed  their 
ftings,  and  animated  '  their  tiny  bands '  to  vengeance* 

A  literal  uninjured  tranfmiifion  of  fentiment  irom,  a  dead  into  a 
Jiving  language  is.  generally  impoiBble.  Adherence  to  the  letter, 
where  it  enervates  the  fpirit,  is  the  moft  unpardonable  infidelity : 
and  a  certain  degree  of  licenfe,  in  confideration  of  the  difficulty 
attending  on  his  office,  is  allowed  to  the  poetical  tranflator  \  as, 
in  diplomacy,  confiderable  difcretionary  powers  are  veiled  in  the 
ambaflador  at  a  diftant  court.  A  poet  has  authority  entrufted  to 
him,  to  complete  a  picture  of  which,  the  outlines  only  are  fug- 
ceded  by  his  original;  and,  while  he  preferves  the  dmaAerof 
uie  landicape,  to  vary  the  light  and  (hade  with  which  it  is  in- 
veiled^.  But  this  licenfe,  which  is  never  to  be  ufed  rafhly,  is  al- 
ways dangerous  in  the  application.  It  requires  a  tafte  more  than 
ufually  accurate,  a  thorough  perception  of  that  mind,  the  fco^ 
and  Hneaments  of  which  are  to  be  exprefled,  and  a  kindred  fpint. 
.it  is  carried,  perhaps,  to  its  greatelt  allowable  extent,  where  Dry- 
den,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  12th  ^neid,  having  defcribed  lu- 
tuma  precipitating  herfelf  into  the  river  Tiber,  from  the  effeA 
of  a  phrenzied  and  forrowful  defpair,  adds,  with  happy  audacity 
to  the  defcription  of  Virgil,  that  celebrated  line, 
'  And  her  laft  fobs  came  bubbling  up  in  air. ' 
We  could  point  out  many  indances  in  which  Mr  Sothebyhas 
ufed  the  fame  bold  freedom  with  felicity.  To  the  defcription  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  bees  recruit  their  wafting  numbers,  is 
added,  with  great  happinefs,  in  the  tranflation  before  us,  the 
feafon  of  the  year  when  the  hive  may  moft  poetically  be  fuppofed 
to  acquire  this  fabled  acceflion  to  its  citizens.  B.  Fv .  v.  255.  of 
the  tranflation, 

*  By  iuftin6^  led,  at  fpnn^4iJc*s  genial  hour ^ 
They  gatlicr  all  the  race  from  herb  and  flower.  * 

So  alfo,  B.  II.   149.     Hie  tvr  flJIiJuum  afjuc  alichh  mrnfihus  ^Jas^ 
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18  conTerted>  with  great  tafte^  into  a  4efcrlption  more  vivid  an4 

particular^ 

•  And  wi«tcr  wciirs  a  wreath  of  fumtnfr  flowcrt^  • 

We  do  not  think  it  fair  to  attribute  the  nufjc/e  n\et\t  of  theft 
elegancies  to  the  rhyme  9  though  rhyme,  probably,  is  a«  often  tht 
conne^ing  caufe  01  poetical  invention,  a$  the  bond  by  which  it 
is  conftrained.  We  attribute  great  merit  to  Mr  Sothcby  for  the 
^ranflation  of  thefe  paiFages ;  but  we  have  to  complain,  that  though 
he  is  to  be  commended  for  liaving  often  varied,  juriiciouity,  the 
drapery>  he  has  alfo  often  violated  the  coftume  of  Vir  nU 

The  celebrated  lines,  B.I.  328.  Ipft  pater  mtdtUmnhrum  im 
noBe^  i^c.  are  rendered  by  Dryden  with  great  fpirit.  The  pre- 
fent  tranflation  has  the  merit  of  more  ftately  verGfication,  and 
greater  fidelity. 

*  The  Thunderer^  throDM  tn  clouds,  with  darkoeb  crown*d« 
Baret  his  red  arm,  and  flaihea  lightnin^H  round. 

The  bemfts  are  fled  :  earth  rocks  from  pole  to  pole^ 

Fear  walks  the  world,  and  bow^  th'  atloniih'd  foul : 

Jove  rives  with  fiery  bolt  CeratiniA's  brow. 

Or  Athos  blazing  'mid  eternal  Giew. ' 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  after  having  executed  tlir  reft  fo  well, 
the  tranflator  (hould  have  deviated  from  his  original,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  introducing  fo  quaint  an  antithefis  as  this,  between  the 
cold  {how  and  the  not  thunderbolt  which  blaeod  on  Athos.  Ha4 
he  been  bufied  with  the  fnowy  mantle,  the  icy  beard,  and  the 
rivers  which  trickle  down  the  chin  of  Atlas  in  the  fourth  iEneidf 
we  would  have  excufed  a  fimilar  addition  to  the  pi^ure,  but  here 
every  thing  is  grand  and  fimple. 

This  *  blazing  amid  fnow '  belongs,  indeed*  partly  to  a  vitiated 
mode  of  exprcmon,  to  which  Mr  ootheby  is  partial.  Book  tl, 
line  82,  of  the  tranflation,  we  have  •  toiU  that  nawot  tire, '  with- 
out any  perceivable  reafon  why  they  ihould  not  produce  the  ufuat 
efta  of  toU  :  Book  L  1 14.  Tr.  •  The  chill  north  blifters  is  it 
blows :  V  I.  378.  Tr.,  and  again  IV,  ^45.  Tr.  «  The  river 
freezes  as  it  rfows  c '  I.  94.  Tr.  The  vetch  and  lupine'  *  Bow*d 
to  the  gale,  and  rattled  as  it  blew  :  *  Book  IV.  705.  Why  (hould 
Virgil's  *  Zephyris  primiim  impelUntihus  uudts^ '  be  tranilated^ 

*  when  firft  young  zephyr  laves 

His  fportive  pinions  in  the  vernal  waves.  * 
ni.  4p.     *  Siu  qtfis  Olympiacd  miratui  prxmta  palm^.^ 

*  Does  fame  for  Pita's  palm  the  courfer  rear  ? ' 

In  thefe,  and  in  other  paffages,  why  (hould  metaphorical  agency 
be  introduced  where  Virgil,  ^  the  great  mafter  of  proprieties,  • 
ufes  the  langiuge  of  fimple  precept  ? 

A  (imilar^  admixture  of  injudicious  circumftances,  or  aflPeftcd 
exprclfioni  is  a  blemi(b  to  this  work  iu  many  of  its  moft  intereft- 

ing 
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ing  parts ;  and  it  is  a  blemifli  from  Vhich  the  original  is  free,  be- 
yond all  other  writers.  We  wilh  that  Mr  Sothebv,  in  preparing 
a  ne^  edition  of  his  verfion,  which,  we  believe,  is  loudly  called 
for,  would  difcard  fuch  prettinefles,  and  aflume  a  dignity  more 
Worthy  his  own  talents,  and  the  majefty  of  liis  incomparaole  au- 

•  thor.    The  tafk  will  not  be  a  long  or  tedious  one. 

To  rip  the  tin/el  «  from  tnc  fatin 

Of  that  pure  uncorrupted  Latin.  * 
That  he  is  competent  to  better  things,  no  perfon  can  doubt,  who 
will  read  his  tranltation  of  that  noble  apoftrophe  to  ruftic  li^pi* 
fiefs,  II.  4Cd.    O  fortunatos  niinium^  &c. 

•  Ah  !  happy  fwain  !  ah  !  race  belo?*d  of  heaven  ! 
If  known  thy  bit  ft,  how  great  the  blcffing  given  ! 
For  thee  juft  earth  from  her  prolific  beds 

Far  from  wild  war  fpontaneous  nurture,  (beds. 
Though  nor  high  domes  through  all  their  portals  wide 
Each  room  difgorge  the  flatterer's  refluent  tide ; 
Though  nor  thy  gaze  on  gem- wrought  columns  refl. 
The  brazen  buft,  and  gold-cmbroider'd  vefl ; 
Nor  poifoning  Tyre  thy  fnowy  fleeces  foil, 
Nor  cafia  taint  thy  uocorrupted  oil ; 
Yet  peace  is  thine*  and  life  that  knows  no  change. 
And  various  wealth  in  Nature's  boundlefs  range* 
i  The  grot,  the  Uving  fount,  the  umbrageous  glade. 

And  fleep  on  banks  of  roofs  beneath  the  fiiade  ; 
Thine,  all  of  taroe  and  wild,  in  lawn  and  field. 
That  paftur'd  plains  or  favage  woodlands  yield: 
Content  and  patience  youth's  long  toils  afTuage, 
Repofe  and  reverence  tend  declining  age  : ' 
There  Gods  yet  dwell,  and,  as  flie  fled  mankind. 
There  Jufttce  left  her  laft  lone  trace  behind. ' 
This  IS  admirable.     We  beg  leave  to  refer  alfo  to  Book  I.  393  & 
466 ;  II.  136  \  and  IV.  219. 

Wc  have  already  adverted  to  the  known  neceflSty  of  permitting 
/ronHdcrable  liberty  of  word  and  fentiment  to  a  tranflator,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  fulfil  his  part  with  vigour  and  fucccfs.  That 
this  ncccffity  has  been  jnuch  exaggerated  by  Dryden,  and  moft 
of  the  tranflators  who  formed  themfclves  on  nls  model,  the 
Georgics  now  prefonted  to  the  public  are  a  fuflUcient  proof..  It 
is  the  clofcft  verfion  of  a  claific  author,  that  wc  have  feen,  dc- 
fcrving  the  name  of  poetry,  and  it  owes  much  of  its  excellence 
^d  fpirit  to  its  fidelity.  Some  of  its  biighteft  paflagcs  are  thofe 
^M'hich  are  the  mod  literal. 

Book  I.  34.  tihi  brachta  contrahit  ingtnt 

ZojrpiuSy  &C. 

*  Scorpius,  e\-en  now,  each  fhrinking  daw  coniii^s, 
Aiid  more  than  half  his  heaven  to  thee  refigns.  * 

•  Book 
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Book  I.  147,  lUu:  ut  pifUhtnty  &c.  ^  ^ 

*  There  night,  eternal  night,  and  filence  flecp. 
And  gathering  darknefs^  broods  upon  the  deep  : 
Or,  troDfi  our  dime  when  fad^js  the  orient  ray. 
There  bright  Aurora  beams  returning  day : 
And  when  above  Sol's  fiery  courfers  glow. 
Late  Vcfper  lights  his  evening  (lar  below.  * 
If  the  lalk  line  but  cue  had  been  ilill  more  rigidly  exncl,  as  it 
might  eafily  have  been,  the  ftrength  and  harmgny  of  tlic  period 
would  not  nave  been  impaired. 

Wc  have, compared  fome  of  Dry  den's  bcft  paflages  with  the 
parallel  tranflation  of  Mr  Sotlieby  :  andthough  we  find  in  Dry- 
den  a  flow  and  exuberance  of  language  almolt  peculiar  to  that 
great  and  interefting  poet,  it  would  be  unjuft  not  to  allow  to  the 
prdfent  tranflator  Uie  palm  of  fuperiority.  Much  of  Dryden's 
exuberance  proceeds  from  a  \iyant  of  fcrupulous  accuracy  :  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  is  often  indebted  for  his  energy  to  an  ad- 
herence to  words  which  Mr  Sotheby  has  too  haftily  forfaken,  or 
from  a  prefervation  of  individual  circumftances,  which  Mr  Sothcby 
lias  reduced  to  general  terms. 
Book  I.  462.  — ! — nam  Jape  v'tdemus       , 

Ip/lus  in  vttltu  varios  errare  colorcs. 

•  For  oft  we  find  him  finiihing  his  race 

•  With  various  colours  erring  on  his  face. '  Drydeh 

•  But  chief  obferve,  along  his  weftem  way, 

Each  hue  that  varies  at  the  clofe  df  day. '         Sot^heby. 
In  the  ftory  of  OrJ)heus  too :    S^ptem  ilium  totos^  &c.     The 
feven  continued  months  are  retained  by  Dryden ;  while,  in  the 

frefent  tranflation,  wc  are  furprifed  to  find,  *  He  many  a  month. ' 
s  it  poflible  that  a"  man,  fo  praftifed  in  poetry  as  Mr  Sotheby, 
cap  be  ignorant  how  great  a  charm  is  added  to  the  expreflion  by  a 
ftudigus  adherence  to  particulars  ?  Does  he  not  know  how  mean 
and  beggarly  a  namelefs  mountain  would  appear  in  compariibo. 
of  *  the  trolly  Caucafus  ? '  Would  he  fubftitute  *  many  a  fylph,* 
in  the  room  of  the  fifty  chofen  guardians  who  prote£l  the  petti- 
coat ;  or  would  he  confent  that  an  indefinite  fea  (hould  fupplarit 
^  the  Cafpian  ? '  But  *  many  a '  is  a  favourite  expreflion  of  Mr 
Sotheby.  In  the  firft  book,  it  occurs  four  times  within  the  fpace 
of  Icfs  than  forty  lines  \  and  in  the  whole  tranflation  fo  frequent- 
ly as  to  be  difgufling. 

We  proceed  to  fome  detached  obfervations  on  certain  lines 
which  we  have  fele£led  from  thofe  which  feem  to  require  altera- 
tion, without  thinking  it  neceiTary  to  apologize  for  tlie  miuuto- 
nefe  of  our  obfetvations.  Every  perfon  who  has  praf^ifed  itietri- 
cal  compofition,  is  confcious  of  the  importance  ot  verbal  niceties 
and  dilbn^ipn )  w.i^  as  \a%  beq^  before  mcmioaedi  iu  a  tran- 
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flation  of  the  Georgics,  the  ftrideft  accuracy  may  juftly  be  cx- 
pedicd. 

I.  28.  Omnia  liberius^  &c.  •  And  the  free  earth  unaik'd  but 
gave  the  more.  *  Liierius  ferthat  implies,  fimply,  brought  forth 
abundantly. 

I.  281.  *  On  Peiioo  Offa  upheave.*  A  very  heavy  line  and 
harfh  elifioni  produced  by  a  foolifh  attempt  at  imitative  harmony. 

II.  130.  Ac  mcmbris  agit  atra  vemnoy  *  the  draught  of  hell, 
is  very  grating  to  our  ears  \  and  Cmilar  expreflions  occur  more 
than  once. 

HI.  1 39.  ExaBis  gravida  cum  menjibus  errant.  *  Ah  !  footb 
her  weaknefs ! '  The  exclamation  is  mifplaced.  Virgil  would 
hot  have  prefaced  his  diredions  with  an  An  !  or  with  an  O !  It 
is  eafy  to  try  tlie  experiment  on  the  original,  and  its  incongruous 
tSc(k  will  immediately  be  difcovered. 

III.  201.     Ille  valatf  ftmul  arvafugS^  Jtmul  aquora  verrenr^ 

*  While  his  fltec  wings  at  once  the  earth  and  ocean  fwcep. ' 
Cannot  poets  be  taught  by  the  example  of  Pope's  Camilla,  that 
the  Alexandrine  is  a  very  unhappy  contrivance  to  exprefs  velo- 
city ? 

in.  409.  Tr.  Cicada  neidier  is  nor  ought  to  be  an  Englifh 
word. 

III.  417.     Stil/f  ;  and  IV.  88.  Shrilly,  we  think  exceptionable. 

III.  437.     ^4um  pofitis  novus  exuvtis^  &c. 

*  When  calt  his  flough,  and  fcornM  his  faroi(h'd  young. ' 
'Virgil  does  not  mean  to  intimate  any  parental  negl%ence  in- the 

ferpent  \  but,  in  faying  that  he  leaves  nis  young,  means  (imply  to 
recal  that  period  of  year  when  the  ferpent,  in  common  with  other 
animals,  is  ficrceft  and  moft  irritable.  '  Turn  ftvus  aper,  turn 
fejftma  tigrij. ' 

lil.  453.  Tr.     *  Breatl^  palpable  to  touch  at  once  dcfcends. 

And  rigid  ice  from  matted  beards  depends.  * 
The  fecond  of  ihefe  lines  is  an  exa£l  tranflation.     If  the  tautology 
in  the  firft  line  had  been  omitted,  it  would  have  been  better.    U 
the  whole  line,  which  is  a  gratuitous  patch  upon  Virgil,  were  to 
be  crafed,  better  Hill. 

IV.  127.  Tr.  *  All  glorious  to  behold.'  Hardly  to  be  fok* 
rated,  even  in  pfalmody. 

IV.  296.  Tr.     *  She  pours  her  pale  ray.*    We  mud  enter 
our  proteft  againft  the  too  common  praAice  of  introducing  palif 
Joft^  znd  fair,  and  other  Jtuect  monofyllables  into  the  accented 
places  of  neroic  meafurc. 

IV.  453.     Nbn  te  nullius  €xercent  numinis  ir£  t 

,  Magna  tuis  commijfa  :  tibi  has  mi/eraiilti  Orpheut 
Haudquaquam  ob  meritum  p^tnasj  tnfata  recant, 
Zujcitat^  ct  raptS  grstviier  pro  c^jugf  /kvit* 

«  Great 
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*  Great  It  thy  guilt ;  on  thy  Aetottd  head 
Indignant  gods  no  common  vengeance  fhed  ; 
Sad  Orphenst  doom'dy  without  a  crime»  to  moum 
Hit  raviih'd  bride  that  never  (hall  return  ; '  &c. 
The  fenfc  of  the  original  we  conceive  here  to  be  entirely  miilaken* 
The  difsitters  of  the  young  Theflalian  befel  him  not  as  a  punish- 
ment for  any  fuppoled  '  guilt '  which  attached  to  hi«  purfuit  of 
Eurydice,  but  as  the  vengeance  of  Nemefis  for  his  having  been 
the  involuntary  occaCon  of  her  death.    This  involuntary  cnnie,  if 
it  may  be  fo  called,  was  the  *  commiflum '  for  which  Ariftseuf 
fuSercd.    The  *  Haudquaquam  ob  meritum'  in  the  third  line» 
refers  jiot  to  Oipheus>  but  to  the  fame  unintentiona}  offender. 
That  a£kions,  indifferent  in  themfelves,  from  which  death  inci*> 
dentally  may  have  refulted,  required  expiation,  is  fupported  by  all 
the  concurrent  evidence  of  antiquity. 

To  conclude.  If  this  be  not  the  moft  perfeft  tranflation  of  a 
claflic  poet  now  extant  in  our  language,  it  aiTuredly  is  capable  of  bet- 
ing advanced  to  that  high  diIlin£^ion.  ,We  ackowledge  ourfelves  fm* 
cerely  indebted  to  Mi  ootheby  \  and  we  repeat  our  wiihes,  that  he 
may  be  difpofed  to  purfue  me  path  upon  which  he  has  fo  hap*> 
pily  entered.  If  he  is  inclined  to  rely  on  his  general  merits,  as  an 
excufe  for  partial  inaccuracy  in  tafte  or  in  expreifion,  we  cannot  ai» 
together  refill  the  plea.  We  think  it,  however,  unbecoming  the 
tranil^or  of  the  Georgics,  for  reafons  which  we  have  already 
mentioned — the  dida£lic  fcheme,  the  finiftied  ekgaoce»  and  pu* 
rity  of  the  <Hriginal.  We  renew,  therefore»  our  \¥ifiies,  that  he 
would  exert  deferved  foltckude  in  the  revifal  of  hb  work,  and  that 
the  excellence  he  has  already  attained  may  be  an  incentive  to  far«> 
ther  improvement. 

XT«e^r  tXci)^Hf  rmurvf  mo9^fut» 
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Aar.  V.  Indian  Recreations  :  Confijiing  vhitfiy  of  StriSuret  on  the  Do» 
wufitc  and  Rural  Economy  of  the  Maboptmedam  and  Hindoos^  By  the 
Reverend  W.  Tennant,  LL.D.  M.  A.  S.  and  lately  one  of  his  M»^ 
jefty's  Chaplains  in  India.  2  Vol.  8vo.  pp.  834.  Edinburgh, 
Anderlba:  I^ondon,  Longman  5c  Rees.     1803. 

TTrom  the  earlieft  times,  India  has  attraAed  the  commercial 
•*•  cnterprife  of  Europe,  and  the  acquifition  of  the  trade  of  that 
country  feems  almoil  to  have  fixed  an  xra  in  the  civilization  of 
the  nations  by  whom  it  has  been  fucceflively  engrofled.  By 
England  it  has  been  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  by  any 
other  people.  To  our  monopoly  of  this  ancient  and  favourite 
branch  of  commerce,  we  have  added  a  vaft  dominion ;  and  every 
flifcutfion  or  refearch  conncftcd  with  that  quarter  of  the  world 

hcis 
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has  now  become  of  the  utmon  urfrency  and 'imp-ortntice,  as 
the  rapidiiy  with  which  our  empire  has  been  acquired  }na  hi- 
therto aSbried  us  but  lisle  li-iTure  to  dtrliberarc  in  what  manner 
it  might  be  heft  fecured,  or  molt  adi-amagcoufly  j;o»ern<rd.  The 
great  and  the  lundamental  piitjciplc  of  our  government,  indeed, 
appears  to  us  to  be  obvious,  that  the  people  inhabitiiie  thofc 
lingdomt  and  provinces  which  have  been  r.-duced  under  our 
dominion  in  Alia,  are  become  in  every  Tefpect  fubjfcls  of  th: 
lame  government  under  which  we  ourfelvcs  live,  and  arc  con- 
(cquentiy  entitled   to  all  thofe  blefiings  of  fccuii'ty  and    protec- 

'tioD  which  thai  cond'tion  implies. 

The  improvement  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  the  Carna- 
tic  ought  therefore  to  be  as  much  an  object  of  attention,  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  counties  of  Middlcfcx  and  Dublin  j  and  the- 
perfonal  rights  and  civil  liberty  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  arc  in 
every  refpeCl  as  much  under  the  paterna!  governmeilt  of  the 
King,  as  the  tights  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  the  united 
Itingdom.  The  obje£t  of  the  Company  bcint;  at  Hid  entirely 
commercial,  its  whole  elfablilhment  was  caluuLted  to  promote 
(be  views  and  interetls  of  the  monopoly.  Finding  this  form  of 
admtniftration  the  molt  manageable,  and  bell  adapted  to  its  im* 
■mediate  tiews,  a  fyltem,  in  its  nature  entirely  mercantile,  and 
ioundcd  on  the  raoft  narrow  principles  of  policy,  was  extended 
10  The  government  of  dittri£ts  and  of  excenfive  provinces.  Its 
defeds  were  early  difcoveted  Indeed,  and  feverely  felt;  but  fuch 
is  the  force  of  eflabliihed  habits,  that  no  improvement  was  ad- 
opted until  Mr  Pitt's  bill  In  1784,  at  which  time  (though  much 
ftill  remaned  to  be  done)  the  mod  ptonsinent  and  glaring  evils 
were  undoubtedly  cornrded.  It  is  to  be  iccolle^ed,  however, 
that  at  that  period  the  Cotnpany's  polTeflions  were  iiiconiiderable, 
when  compared  with  their  prefcnt  tiitenf.  A  few  agents  could 
do  all  the  bufincfs,  and  a  fmall  army  enf(jiee  all  the  orders  of 
their' cmployors -,  and  the  power  which  had  not  then  excited 
univerfal  jealflufy,  could  always  command  the  afliiiance  of  one 
fet  of  the  native  powers,  when  it  was  threatened  with  ihc 
hollility  of  another.  Our  fttuation  in  India  is  now  ejureme- 
]y  different.  The  finances  of  the  Company  are  confelTcdly  un- 
equal to  the  maintenance  of  an  army  fulficient  for  the  defence 
and  proteAion  of  our  Aftatic  dominions  *.     The  Hate  of  ihefc 

'  poflellioDs  ib  fucb,  that  the  prefence  of  a  few  Europeans,  an  it* 

rupttOQ 

*  To  be  fdtibfiod  of  this,  it  is  fujEcient ,  to  look  at  the  annual  10 
couDt*  laid  before  Farliamcat ;  the  third  report  of  the  fpcci«l  commit- 
tee, p.  83,  &c.  i  and  the  Lord  VJicount  MeUiUc'a  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man, dated  ^Qth  Juna  1801. 
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fuption  from  Perfia,  or  ati  attack  from  the  Buritian  empire^ 
would  (hake  our  povA'er  to  the  foundation.  The  very  extent  of 
our  poflefliofis  is  their  infecurity.  The  fcattered  and  uncon- 
nefled  ftate  of  our  forces,  the  didance  at  which  our  different 
military  pofts  neceflarily  mu(t  be  from  each  other,  weakens  our 
means  of  defence,  multipiies  the  opportunities  of  attack,  and 
renders  our  detachments  liable  to  be  cut  off,  one  by  one,  before 
a  fufficicnt  body  can  be  colle6^ed  to  refill  the  torrent,  while  the 
very  aiTembling  fuch  a  body  of  troops  leaves  a  portion  of  coun- 
try open  to  attack,  or  a  prey  to  rebellion.  When  our  domini- 
ons did  not  include  the  whole  of  the  peninl^ala,  our  danger  and 
infecurity  arofe  from  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  or  from  open  and 
avowed  hoftility :  to  countera£t  the  one,  or  to  avert  the  other^ 
an  ambaffador  at  each  court  of  Hinduftan  was  fufficient.  But 
now  the  danger  lies  ever^  where  concealed  •,  it  is  not  confined  to 
one  or  iDvo  fpots,  but  extends  iffelf  over  the  wide  and  almoft 
boundlefs  ftretch  of  Englifli  India.  An  evil  fo  extenfive  might 
efcape  the  vigilance  even  of  the  bed  conftituted  government ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expe£ted,  that  the  youth  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  language,  tnanner^,  and  cudoms  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  is  placed,  and  with  whom  he  never  aflbciates,  will  be  able  to 
difcover  or  counteraA  the  fecret  machinations  of  fedttion,  even 
if  he  (hould  poflefs  more  adivity  than  our  countrymen  in  Afia 
are  generally  found  to  retain. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  fubjed,  it  mud  appear^ 
that  the  mod  effedual  way  to  preferve  India  and  England  toge- 
ther for  the  greated  lengtn  of  time,  and  for  their  greated  mu- 
tual advantage,  is  to  permit  the  colonization  of  that  country  un- 
der proper  regulations.  The  fate  of  our  American  colonies 
feems  to  have  frightened  datefmen  even  from  taking  into  confi- 
deration  the  policy  of  fuch  a  meafure  \  and  their  timidity  has 
been  feduloufly  augmented  by  the  influence  of  the  exclufive  trade. 
The  two  cafes,  when  compared,  are  however  fo  very  didimilar^ 
that  there  is  no  arguing  from  the- one  to  the  others  and  the  in- 
dependence-of  America  can  occafion  no  ferious  alarm  as  to  the 
fecurity  of  our  Indian  pofleflions,  if  this  meafurcwcre  to  be  ad- 
opted. The  colonization  of  India  would  take  place  under  cir- 
cumdances  altogether  different  from  thofe  under  which  any  other 
fcttlemcnts  have  hitherto  been  founded  by  the  Englifti  or  any  Euro- 
pean natioiT.  Tew  of  the  European  colonies  owe  their  exidtncc 
to  great  and  liberal  views  of  policy  in  the  parent  date.  Having 
been  cdablidied  by  perfecution,  and  having  ilouridied  froni  ne- 
glcft,  they  were  permitted  during  their  infancy  to  druggie  with 
all  the  difficulty  and  mifery  of  their  fituation,  without  receiving 
any  alSdance  whatever  irom  the  tendcmcfs  of  their  parent. 
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Their  poverty,  however,  protcftcd  them  from  oppreflion ;  their 
finance  and  their  wretchednefs  fecured  them  from  attack.    In- 
creaHng  in  numbers,  and  advancing  in  profperity,  their  hardj 
manner  of  life  infpired  them  with  the  love  of  freedom  ;  and»poi« 
/effing  within  themfelves  every  thing  neceffary  for  their  fupport, 
they  were  aware  anrf  jealous  of  their  importance.     This  profpc- 
rity,  which  made  them  more  averfe  to  dependencei  inflamed  the 
defire  of  the  mother  country  to  maintain  them  in  it ;  and  a 
ftruggle  enfued,  embittered  with  all  the  acrimony  which  the 
charges  of  rebellion  and  of  tyranny  could  occafion.     The  Euro- 
peans who  colonize  India,  will  6na  themfelves  placed  in  a  fitu»- 
tion  differing  in  every  particular  from  that  of  their  brethren  who 
cultivated  the  waftes  and  woods  of  America.     They  will  fettle 
in  a  country  inhabited  by  a  numerous,  indudrious,  and  in  maoy 
refpe£^s  a  highly  civilized  people,  difTeiing  from  them  indeed  in 
religion  and  manners,  and  probably  inferior  in  rigour  of  charac- 
ter.    The  frequent  and  rapid  intercourfe  which  now  fub&ds  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  will  proportionably  increafe,  and  Eng- 
li(h  manners  and  ideas  will  receive  a  conflant  fupport  in  the  new 
draughts  from  Europe.     The  principle  of  felf-defence  will  oblige 
them  to  preferve  a  clofe  connexion  with  each  other,^  and  to  de- 
pend upon  the  parent  (late  for  affi fiance  and  fupport  in  proteQ- 
mg  them  againu  the  infurre£lion  of  the  natives,  the  inroads  of 
the  North,  or  the  attacks  from  Europe ;  nor  wiil  this  wealthj 
and  profperous  colony  have  any  reafon  to  fear  that  neg]e£l  which 
was  (hown  by  the  mother  country  to  her  weak  and  indigent  fet- 
tlements  in  the  Weft.     The  European,  by  preferving  that  fupe- 
fiority  which  the  vigour  of  his  chara£ler  gives  him  over  the  na- 
tives, will  be  enabled,  with  their  aflillance,  to  refill  any  exter- 
nal attacks  to  which  the  Engliih  empire  may  be  expofed.    But 
the  great  and  effentbl  fecurity   which  will  be  derived  from  the 
increafe  of  Europeans,  is  the  efie£lual  check  which  will  be  given 
to  all  plots  and  confpiracies  among  the  native  fubjt£ls  of  our 
empire.    The  intimate  knowledge  of  their  language  and  manners, 
which  will  naturally  refult  from  a  more  extended  intercourfe,  will 
enable  us  to  drfcover  and  countera£l  every  ftep  which  may  be  ta- 
ken to  our  prejudice  ;  nor 'will  the  period  be  very  diftant,  when 
a  ftronger  and  more  lading  bond  of  union  will  arife,  and  a  reci- 
procity of  good  offices  attach  the  Indians  to  the  Englifli  charac- 
ter and  name. 

But  we  mu(l  not  deceive  ourfelves,  and  argue  as  if  we  bad  it 
}n  our  power  to  adopt  or  to  xt]t6t  this  meafure  at  our  pleafure* 
We  forget  that,  even  under  the  prefent  fyftem,  the  colonization 
of  India  is  going  on,  and  upon  the  word  of  all  principles :  We 
forget  thaty  though  the  Company  can  prevent  an  individual  from 
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fettling  at  Calcutta,  the  obnoxious  perfon  can  elude  their  power* 
by  walking  to  the  Danifh  fettlement  of  Serampote,  a  diftance  0% 
fifteen  miles,  whence  he  cap  orily  be  removed  by  force.  A  re«^ 
markable  inftance  of  this  happened  lately ;  when  a  number  of 
Baptift  miffionaries,  wifhing  to  fettle  at  Calcutta,  and  being  pre^ 
vented  by  the  authority  of  the  Dire£tors,  immediately  left  the 
Prefidcncy,  and  went  to  Serampore,  where  they  were  permitted 
to  enter  upon  the  objc£l  of  their  miffion.  When  the  fettlement 
of  Chandernagore  i^  reftored  to  France,  tHe  danger  and  the  dif'« 
ficulty  will  be  increafed  in  no  fmall  degree  \  and  we  have  everf 
thing  to  dread  from  fuch  ^fo^^^  of  French  intrigue  in  the  very 
centre  of  our  dominions.  The  condufi  purfued  by  that  power 
at  Pondicberry,  is  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  obferva# 
tion. 

The  great  incre afe  of  our  AGafic  empire  has  been  produfltive 
of  another  confequence,  tending  evidently  to  (hake  the  founda« 
tions  of  the  prcfent  fyftem  of  Indian  government.  When  the 
trade  was  fir(l.e(labll{hed,  the  writers,  fa£lor6  and  merchants^ 
who  were  fent  out  to  manage  the  commercial  coxicerns  of  th^ 
coaipany,  were  men  in. an  inferior  rank  of  life  to  thofe  who  fent 
them  ;  they  were  accuftomed  to  look  up  to  the  latter,  as  hold* 
ing  a  higher  fituation  in  fociety.  To  them,  the  habits  of  obedi* 
ence  were  already  familiar  \  nor  was  the  capacity  of  thetr  maf* 
ters  unequal  to  the  adminiilration  of  a  mercantile  concern*  A8 
the  Company  extended  their  dominions,  the  plains  of  India  be^ 
gan  to  oner  a  tempting  profpe^  to  the  younger  branches  of  ouip 
noble  and  ancient  families,  who  flocked  to  the  £aft  to  accumu** 
late  a  fortune,  without  tainting  their  dignity  with  the  (lain  of 
trade.  The  fame  feelings  (greatly  increafed  by  the  exercife  of 
unlimtted  power,  and  by  the  indulgence  of  every  caprice)  which 
made  them  flee  from  the  exercife  of  a  profcfDon,  forbad  then^ 
to  engage  in  the  concerns  of  the  Company  at  homci  the  manage- 
roent  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  equally  worthy,  but  leHl 
noble  fet  of  men  ;  and  as  the  fervants  furpalTed  at  home,  in  rank 
and  in  family  confcqucnce,^  the  mailers  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  obey  in  India,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that,  even  when 
abroad,  they  would  pay  infinitely  Icfs  regard  to  the  authoricy  of 
the  Company,  than  the  ten  fa£tqrs  and  writers  of  the  earlier 
ages  of  its  exigence.  This  evil,  it  may  alfo  be  obferved,  is  noC 
a  little  increafed  by  the  importance  and  rank  which  the  gover* 
xiors  of  India  enjoy  in  England,  Indebted  for  their  fituation 
entirely  to  the  paironare  of  the  Crown,  and  ufually  forming  a 
part  of  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  Legiflature,  they  confider 
tbemfelves  rather  as  the  comptrollers  of  the  Company  than  the 
xxiinifters  of  its  power  \  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
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Dirc6Jors  have  had  to  regret,  more  than  once,  that  their  power 
over  their  gevernors  was  not  more  extenfivc,  and  thenr  authority 
fetter  refpefted. 

The  wifdom  of  allowing  a  free  trade  has  been  pretty  generally 
allowed  in  fpeculation  by  all  ftatcfmen,  politicnins  and  merchants, 

}:vcr  fince  the  publicatron  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  ;  but,  great- 
y  as  this  fyftem  has  been  commended,  it  is  notorious  that  few 
have  a£ied  up  to  it,  and  that  every  one  contrives  to  difcovcr 
fomething  peculiar  in  his  own  cafe,  or  in  the  ciTComftances  of 
his  own  profeffion,  to  make  it  an  exception  tP  the  general  rule. 
In  no  inRance  has  this  been  fo  univerfal  as  in  the  cafe  of*  the 
commerce  between  Europe  and  Afia  ;  and  in  every  nation  of 
Europe,  it  has  been  confidently  aiferted,  that  the  trade  of  India 
muft  b€  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  exclufive  company. 
This  more  general  exception  originally  proceeded,  in  a  great 
meafure,  from  the  prejudices  of  mankind  in  favour  of  this  ccm- 
itierce,  which  tempted  them  to  buy  with  a  high  bribe  from  their 
rcfpeftive  governments,  exclufive  prrvileges  and  cxtenfive  power. 
In  the  prefcnt  day,  the  defence  of  this  falfe  policy  refts  very 
much  upon  an  inference,  which  is  wholly  inaccurate,  from  the 
hidorical  origin  of  thofe  companies.  They  were  founded  at  a 
time  when  the  capital  of  individuals  was  undoubtedly  unequal  to 
the  taflc  of  fitting  out  veffels  for  fo  long  a  voyage,  and  for  efta- 
blifhing  fa£tories  tn  Afia  to  coiled  and  provide  proper  cargoes. 
But  the  true  inference  from  this  is  only,  that  Europe  was  not  at  that 
period  ready  to  engage  in  fuch  remote  enterprifes  of  trade ;  that 
the  capital  then  embarked  in  commerce,  was  infufiiciem,  with- 
out extraordinary  privileges,  to  caVry  on  the  Afiatic  branch; 
and  that  nothing  but  the  hope  of  exorbitant  profits,  which  at 
times  attend  new  aihcnturcs  when  protcftcd  by  exclufive  rights, 
could  have  withdrawn  fo  much  capital  from  more  profitable  and 
natural  employments  nearer  home.  That  divifion  of  capital 
which  is  required  for  the.  maintenance  of  foreign  commerce,  has 
already  taken  place.  The  merchants  who  refide  in  India  are 
poflefl^ed  of  fu(ficient  wealth,  fkill  and  induilry,  to  purchafe  and 
colleft  the  various  produftions  which  it  is  the  objed  of  Europe- 
an capital  to  bring  to  this  quarter  of  the  world.  But,  owing  to 
the  rcftriGions  to  which  this  trade  is  at  prefent  fubjefted,  the 
Indian  capitalifts  are  not  only  employed  in  collefting  goods  from 
all  parts  of  the  Afiatic  continent,  but  are  alfo  employed  in  fen*-^ 
ing  thefe  produftions  to  England.  If  a  more  liberal  fyftem  were 
to  be  adopted,  thefe  capitalifts  would  moft  probably  find  a  fuf- 
licicnt  occupation  in  collcfting  and  aflbrting  the  goods  for  the 
European  market,  and  the  carrying  trade  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Engliih  European  capitalifts-    Of  this  faft,  that  the 
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€apiu)s  of  individuals  are  now  fully  equal  tq  carry  on  die  com* 
mercc  of  Afia,  the  ftate  of  the  private  and  foreign  trade  affords 
the  mod  fati$fa£iory  proof ;  the  more  fo,  as  thofe  engaged  in  it  - 
are  aUe  to  contend  with  all  the  advantages  which  the  India  Com- 
pany enjoy  as  lords  of  the  foil,  and  proprietors  of  the  exclufivc 
trade.      The   inftance  of  the    Anglo-Americans    is   particularly 
ftrortg  ;  for  if  they  who  are  fo  far  our  infeViors  in  fkill,  capita^ 
and  every  other  commercial  facility,  find  it  for  their  advantage  to 
fend  their  (hips  to  India,  to  carry  their  goods  to  America,  where 
they  are  landed,  and  to  reihip  thofe  goods  for  the  fupply  of  the 
European  market,  it  muft  furely  be  within  the  reach^  of  £ngli(h 
adventure  to  engage  in  that  trade,  which  is  able  to  bear  fo  circuit  ' 
tous  and  fo  expenfive  a  voyage,  even  without  ttiking  into  account 
the  lofs  of  time  and  the  damage  which  the  goods  muft  fufFcr  from     , 
their  being  landed  and  reflvipped  in  America. 

The  <*ame  conclulion  muft  follow,  whether  the  capital  which 
is  employed  in  this  roundabout  trade  be  underftood  to  oe  Englifh 
or  American,     If  it  be  Englifh  capkal  (no  matter  whether  Euro- 
pean or  Afiatic)  it  is  a  pofitive  and  unanfwerablc  demonftratiouj 
that  the  fame  capital  which  embraces  the  roundabout,  is  fully  c- 
qual  to  the  maintenance  of  the  dired  trade,  and  that  it  would  not 
only  be  equal  to  this  dire£l  trade,  but  that  it  would  afford  a  confi- 
derable  profit,  which  might  be  advantageoufly  employed  in  pro- 
moting an^  carrying  on  our  manufaftures  and  commerce.     This 
profit  is  now  given  up   to  the  Anglo-Americans,    for  the  ex- 
pcnce  of  landing  and  refliipping  the  goods,  and  for  tlie  difference 
between  the  length  of  the  near  and  the  roundabout  voyage.     The 
importance  and  the  magnitude  of  this  American  trade,  is  not,  wc 
believe,  lufficicntly  known  or  attended  to.     According  to  accounts 
laid  before  Congrefs,  the  amount  of  Indian  goods  landed  in  the 
United  States  for  re-exportation,  was,  in  1 790,  2,000,000  of  dollars  ; 
in  1800,  39,000,000  of  dollars:   and  diis  enormous  increafe  was 
underftood  to  have  arifen  almoft  entirely  from  the   Indian  trade 
having  been  opened  in  tlie  interval  by  the  treaty  between  the 
two  countries  in  1 794.     The  advantages  which  England  would 
derive  from  this- trade  being  carried  on  by  Englifli  ihips  and  Eng- 
lifli  failors  (European  and  Afiatic).  inftead  of  American  ftiips,  muft  ' 
he  evident  to  ewcry  one,  and  would  infallibly  be  fecured,  if  the 
Englifli  tradcT.were  relieved  from  thofe  rdlr4ints  to  which  he  is 
at  prefent  fubje<ied-  * 

The  more  the  fyftem  of  Indian  monopoly  is  caoiifidered  in  its 
£ffe£ts,  the  more  fingularly  mifchievous  it  will  appear.  It  de- 
ilroys  a  diredi  trade  between  two  parts  of  the  fame  empire ;  it 
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forces  the  Capital  which  would  naturally  be  employed  in  this  Xnk 
into  a  roundabout  trade,  at  the  fame  time  obliging  this  Capitals 
^irrploy  in  the  roundabout  trade,  foreign  fliips  and  foreign  failors, 
while,  in  the  direS  trade,  Englifli  (hip?  and  Englifh  failors  would 
tJaturally  be  ufcd ;  or,  it  forces  Englim  capital  out  of  this  Grade 
altogether,  and  difcovirages  oijr  own  induflry  in  behalf  of  that  of 
our  rivals. 

But  the  wifdom  and  policy  of  this  mcafure  is  dtfended,  becauic 
every  nation  which  has  had  any  fhare  in  the  trade  of  India,  has 
uniformly  adopted  the  fame  plan,  afid  has  entrufted  its  manage- 
tnent  to  the  direftion  of  an  exclufive  company  !  The  faft  is  un- 
dnnablc :  but  unlefs  the  utter  ruin  of  every  monopoly  which  has 
engaged  in  this  trade,  can  be  confidered  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  fyftem,  it  muft  (till  remain  liable  to  thofe  objcflions  to 
which  it  has  fo  long  been  expofed.  The  fame  fcenes  of  dilaoi- 
dation  abroad,  of  large  profits  for  a  while  at  home,  and  of  fuble- 
quent  ruin  every  where,  forms  the  hiftory  of  them  all ;  and  the 
Dutch,  the  Swedifh,  the  Daniih,  and  the  French  companies, 
have  fulfilled,  in  their  turn,  the  fame  melancholy  df ftiny.  E?cn 
that  arch- monopoly  of  England  has  more  than  once  experienced 
the  fate  of  its  lefs  wealthy  competitors  5  nay,  at  this  very  moment, 
flic  exifts  but  by  the  forbearance  of  the  country.  Since  the  re- 
newal of  het  charter  in  i  ^94,  (he  has  been  confe(ledly  unable  to 
fulfil  her  agreement  with  Government ;  and  the  weight  of  her 
'  debts  bids  fair  again  to  fubjeft  her  to  that  fate  which  i$  the  ncccf- 
fary  end  of  all  exclufive  companies.  • 

The  bad  fuccefs  which  attended  the  private  adventures  from 
France,  when  the  trade  between  that  country  and  India  was 
thrown  open,  has  been  triumphantly  quoted  as  an  unanfwerablc 
proof  of  tne  inadequacy  of  individual  capital  to  carry  on  the  trade 
of  Afia.  It  may  be  obferved,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  commer- 
cial adventures  of  the  exclufive  companies  of  that  country,  have 
not  been  attended  with  any  better  fortune,  while  it  may  be  fug- 
jgefted  that  the  illrdirefted  and  puny  attempts  of  the  French 
traders  can  never  be  compared  with  the  great  and  extenfive  enter- 
torifes  of  the  Englifh  merchant ;  and  the  failure*  of  their  adven- 
tures muft  be  afcribed  to  the  fame  caufe  which  occafioncd  th^ 
failure  of  the  mote  early  private  adventures  front  the  European 
nations,  arillng  from  the  want  of  capital  and  other  commercial 
facilities  ;  and  in  the  third  plnce,  the  inftances  of  the  Portugucfe, 
(who,  during  their  career  of  Indian  profperity,  had  no  exclufive 
lx)mpany,  the  'eftablijhment§  in  that  country  belonging  to  the 
ftatr),  tne  private  traders  an«i  the  Anglo-Americans,  are  pcrfcfllj 
fuffiticnt  to  point  out  ]the  fallacy  of  tnis  confident  affertion. 
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Thcfc  obfcrvations  arc  of  confequence,  as  they  prove>  in  th^ 
firft  place.  That  the  capital  of  individuals  is  now  equal  to  carry 
on  the  trade  of  Afia.  2.  That  the  India  Company  do  not  fuppljr 
the  European  markets  fuffickntly,  et  vke  verfn.  3.  That  not*- 
withdanding  the  additional  fupply  which  the  private  and  foreigQ 
traders  furnifli,  the  demand  for  Indian-  produ£iions  is  far  froni 
i>eing  fatisfied,  as  thefe  goods  ftill  bear  a  monopoly  price,  the  exr 
pence  of  the  roundabout  trade  adding  as  fuch  opon  the  fale 
of  thefe  commodities. 

It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  proper  limits,  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  enter  into  an  inveftigation  of  all  the  evils  which  th^ 
monopoly  produces  in  the  home  market ;  k  by  keeping  up  tii^ 
price  of  goods  -,  2.  by  preventing  a  free  importation  of  raw  ma^ 
terials,  to  be  worked  up  partly  for  the  fupply  of  the  European, 
partly  for  the  fupply  of  the  American,  and  partly  for  the  fupply 
c3F  the  ACatic  market }  3.  by  preventing  a  free  exportation  of 
EngliQi  eoods  to  Afia.  For  the  aofurdity  i«,  that  the  Company 
not  only  have  the  exclufive  trade  of  their  own  immenfe  dominions, 
but  of  all  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa^  of  Arabia,  Perfia,  the  Burman 
empire,  China,  Japan,  and  all  the  ABatic  iilands*  With  the(!p 
countries  we  have  at  prclent  no  trade  \  but  if  the  a£livity  of  inr 
dividuals  were  not  fettered  by  thefe  unjuft  regulations,  there  is 
not  the  fmalleft  doubt  that  they  would  foon  open  new  and  exten^ 
five  markets  for  the  fal^  of  Englifli  manufaftures.  It  will  be 
faid,  indeed,  that  this  is  mere  fpeculacion  *,  that  it  is  imponiblc  to 
carry  it  into  practice ;  that  the  habits  and  tbe  opinions  of  the  uv 
habitants  of  thefe  countries  are  ^  fo  hodile  to  any  intercourfe  with 
Europeans,  that  the  Company  have  never  been  able  to  eftabliih 
any  connexion  with  them.  We  are  completely  aware,  that  the 
Company  has  not  eftablifhcd  any  intercourfe  with  thefe  countries; 
but  we  know  alfo,  that  the  Company  have  no  immediate  intereft 
in  the  extenfion  and  fale  of  Englifli  goods,  and  that  the  young 

fentlemen  under  the  Company  are  not  of  that  rank  of  life,  and 
ave  not  received  that,  education  which  fhould  fit  them  for  fuch  oc** 
cupations.  We  know  alfo,  that  it  is  the  intcreft  of  the  Company 
that  thefe  connexions  fhould  be  checked,  and  not  encouraged  ^ 
for  the  larger  the  fupply  brought  home,  the  jefs  will  be  the  pror 
fits  and  the  greater  the  ejcpence ;  while  the  fmaller  the  quantity 
of  goods  imported,  the  profits  will  be  tlie  larger. 

But  it  is  in  the  Afiatic  part  of  our  empire,  that  the  efFe£ls  of 
the  monopoly  are  principally  felt  j  and  the  prqfperity  of  millians 
is  facrifiml  to  a  fyftem,  which  by  many  ia  thought  ruinous,  by 
all  doubtful.  The  conduA  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Spice  iilands,  ,hM 
been  julUy  held  up  to  the  difapprobadon  of  the  world  ;  yet  that 
conda^  was  only  the  natural  policy  of  an  exclufive  trade;  and 
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though  the  Englifh  G)mpany  does  not  now  adually  deftroy  fidds 
of  nee,  or  plough  up  the  poppies  when  there  is  too  abundant  a 
crop,  *  the  fame  miferable  eflfe£ls  are  produced  from  the  opcn- 
tion  of  the  monopoly.  The  inveftment  of  the  Company  is  far 
from  being  equal  to  the  export  trade  of  the  Peninfula  alone,  put- 
ting the  reft  of  Afia  out  of  the  quiftion.  To  keep  the  price  of 
goods  in  India  from  rifm^,  to  prevent  them  falling  at  home,  every 
rival  that  they  can  exclude  is"  (hut  out  from  the  markets  of  India. 
From  the  want  of  competition,  the  manufa£lurers  are  obliged  to 
fell  their  goods  lower  than  they  would  other  wife  do.  Every  in- 
ducement to  exertion  is  cut  off,  every  means  of  improvement  ii 
deftroyed.  They  can  fupply  no  more  labour  than  the  demand  of 
the  market  is  permitted  to  encourage  \  and  the  vaft  population  of 
India,  is  condemned  to  remain  for  ever  in  a  ftate  of  wrctchedncfs 
and  poverty.  The  poverty  of  the  manufafturer  affefls  the  pro- 
fperity  of  tne  huftandman  •,  the  want  of  a  market  deftroys  the 
iupply  *,  and  the  whole  ftate -muft  advance,  with  the  moft  rapid 
firides,  to  degradation  and  decay. 

That  we  do  not  indulge  ourlelvcs  in  too  melancholy  a  view  of 
the  fitpation  of  the  ^Company,  our  readers  may  be  convinced  by 
confulting  p,  86.  faf  feqq.  of  the  3d  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  tne  Direftors,  in  which  the  difficulties  of  the  Company 
are  fuflSciently,  though  not  fully  expofed ;  and  the  ftatements 
contained  in  the  accounts  annually  laid  before  Parliament. 

From  thefe  documents  it  appears  clearly,  that  during  the 
four  years  ending  in  1801,  the  Company  have  been  adding  to 
their  debt  at  the  rate  of^on^'miUion  one  hundred  th9ufand  fer  an- 
punjy  to  enable  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  government,  and 
to  cranfmit  the  ufual  inveftments  to  this  country  ;  that  the  pri- 
vate and  neutral  trade  has  increafed  in  the  fame  period  from 
1,973,1901.  to  no  lefs  than  3,580,1031.,  while  the  Tales  of  the 
Company  have  diminiftied  from  8,337,0661.  to  6,648,0281.,  and 
that  the  debt  owing  by  theCompany  has  increafed  from  9,600,000!. 
to  23,000,0901.  between  the  years  1787  and  1803,  even  without 
reckoning  the  fums  due  to  government  in  the  form  of  public 
participatiany  which  have  never  been  paid  fince  1794,  and  muft 
tiow  amount  to  at  leaft  4»5oo,ooo].  From  the* I at^ft  accounts 
which  bring  thofe  ftatements  down  to  the  year  1802-3  ^Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  1803,  Vol.  VII.  p,  337),  it  appears  that  the 
whole  concern  is  worfe  for  that  laft  year  than  the  preceding  by 

1^272,8801., 

*  It  is,  however,  ftrongly  aflcrted,  that  a  quantity  of  opium  wat 
ycry  lately  burot  even  in  the  (Ireets  of  our  Indian  mctropolii.  How 
much  better  is  fuch  conduct  than  that  of  the  Dutchmen,  which  bii 
been  fo  dcfervcdly  execrated  I     (Henchman's  Obfcnraiions,  p.  a^S*} 
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1,272,880!.,  although  it  had  been  faid.that,  during  that  year, 
the  Companjr  would  be  in  a  condition  to  appropriate  a  whole 
million  as  a  (inking  fund  tor  the  extin£iion  of  their  debt. 

Dcfperate,  however,  as  the  condition  of  the  Company  appears 
to  be,  there  is  no  danger  of  it  fpeedily  committing  an  a£l  of 
bankruptcy ;  and  though  it  will  continue  to  add  largely  to  its 
debts,  it  will  ftill  find  money  enough  to  borrow.  It  is  mod  im- 
portant to  inquire  in  what  manner  this  is  brought  about,  and  to 
conCdcr  to  what  confequcnces  it  ultimately  leads.  By  laying 
before  Parliament,  yearly,  the  accounts  relative  to  the  Eaft  In- 
dia Company,  and  certain  refolutions  of  approbation  and  ac- 
quicfcencc  being  conftantly  paiTcd,  the  legiflature,  in  faft,  haa 
held  out  the  credit  of  the  country  as  the  fecurity  to  which' the 
creditors  of  the  Company  are  to  look  forward  in  cafe  of  its 
failure.  The  afTets  and  debts  of  the  Company  pafs  unnoticed  ; 
they  never  enter  into  the  confideration  of  thofe  who  are  defir- 
ous  of  lending  money  to  the  Direftors.  There  is  not  a  man 
indeed  in  England,  who  doubts  that  if  the  Company  fliould 
fail,  the  country  would  adopt  the  debt  of  23  millions  as  its  own  ; 
and  there  is  not  a  man  who  would  hefitate  to  recommend  that 
meafurc.  Is  it  not  better,  therefore,  that  the  country  (hould 
adopt  the  debt  mw^  when  it  is  comparatively  fmall,  than  permit 
it  to  go  on  accunuilating  under  the  bad  management  of  the 
Company,  having  no  controol  over  its  increafe,  and  in  faft  in- 
curring a  largt  debt  which  is  borrowed  for  the  advantage  of 
individual  merchants,  not  for  the  expence  of  government — 
always  recollc£iing  that  the  effeft  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  mo- 
nopoly is  to  diminiih  and  deftroy  the  refources  of  that  country 
from  which  the  interefl  of  the  debt  ought  to  come  in  the  fame 
ratio  as  the  debt  itfelf  increafes  ?    ^ 

The  intereft  and  importsfnce  of  the  fubjeft  has  led  us  perhaps 
rather  too  far  into  thefe  general  obfervations ;  and  we  are  fomc* 
what  aibamed  to  think  that  we  have  not  yet  introduced  the  name 
of  DrTcnnaot  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  To  thofe,  however^ 
who  are  acquainted  with  any  thing  in  the  worlc  before  us  beyond 
the  title-page,  we  probably  will  not  appear  to  have  indulged  in 
any  fpeculations  that  are  not  fairly  fuggcfted  by  the  tenor  of  its 
contents.  The  title  indeed  we  think  moil  unfortunately  chofen  ; 
and  acknowledge,  that  it  led  us  to  expe£^  nothing  better  than 
a  treatife  upon*  the  fports  and  amufements  of  Bengal,  interfperfed 
with  the  lively  fallies,  and  moral  reflections  of  the  reverend 
author.  It  turns,  out,  however,  to  be  a  colleftion  of  diflcrta- 
tions  and  (latements  upon  fome  of  the  mod  curious  and  im«> 
porrant  fubjefts  connc^cd  with  the  political  and  agricultural 
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teconomy  of  the  Hindus,  expreflcd  in  a  very  difagreeable  (lyki 
and  arranged  without  the  fmalleft  regard  to  the  connexion  of 
^e  different  fubje£ls*  It  appears,  indeed,  that  this  confuGoa 
was  altogether  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  that  he 
.  claims  confiderable  merit  for  the  faults  of  his  arrangement.  In 
his  Preface  to  Vol.  II.  he  fays  that  a  perfe£^  arrangement  of  the 
different  parts  of  rural  oeconomy  has  not  been  fo  much  ftudied 
as  variety,  and  that  it  has  been  thought  eligible  to  relieve  the  at- 
tention by  introducing  other  topics,  lefs  tedious,  and  more  in* 
terefting  to  the  generality  of  readers. 

In  the  Preface  to  his  firft  volume,  the  author  informs  us, 
that  his  book  contains  information,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  the  refult  of  his  own  perfonal  obfervacion  \  but  that,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  more  complete,  he  has  confulted  the  works 
of  Sir  W.  Jones,  Dr  Roxburgh,  Dr  Hunter,  Dr  Fontano, 
and  Captain  Hardwick.  This,  we  mud  acknowledge,  is  not 
exa£lly  the  account  we  (hould  have  given  of  the  volumes  be* 
fore  us :  we  do  not  remember  to  have  often  feen  a  work  of  thb 
magnitude  fo  entirely  deftitute  of  any  claim  to  originality.  So 
far  from  the  greater  part  of  the  work  being  the  refult  of  adual 
obfervatioD,  there  is  not  one  fmgle  fa£l,  of  any  confequence, 
which  is  not  taken  from  fome  other  perfon.  Wherever  the  au* 
thor  eodeavours  to  giv^  any  information  from  himfelf,  it  is  fure 
to  be  inaccurate  and  contradictory.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
has  even  read  over  his  compilation  after  it  was  put  together; 
for  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  reconcile  the  jarring  opinions  which 
cxift  in  every  page. 

The  firft  volume  is  a  digeft  of  fuch  authors  as  have  writtea 
upon  thofe  fubjefts  of  which  our  author  profeifes  to  treat,  with- 
put  any  thing  new  or  curious  being  added.  Iq  Vol.  II.  p.  3441 
we  are  informed  that  there  is  a  printed  treatife,  which  has  not 
)>een  yet  publlfhed,  entitled,  '  Remarks  on  the  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  of  Bengal,  by  a  Civil  Servant  of  the  Company;' 
^nd  of  this  treatiff  he  admits  that  he  has  made  ample  ufe.  Bui 
he  has  made  ftill  greater  ufe  of  it  than  he  is  willing  to  allow,  ai 
may  be  feen  by  comparing  the  chapter  beginning  Vol.  IL  p.  344* 
with  this  treatife  (which,  though  not  publiflued,  has  in  part 
found  its  way  into  the  Afiatic  Ann.  Reg.  1802,  pp.  47.  53.  71.) 
From  the  fame  treatife,  the  m'aterials,  and,  in  many  inilances, 
the  very  language  of  the  chapters  beginning  VoL  II.  pp.  1.  8. 
75.  289.  296.  304.  321.  328.  337.  344.  are  taken.  The  account 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  tugar  cane  is  taken  word  for  word  from 
Dr  Roxburgh's  Memoir,  which  has  been  before  the  public  for 
fome  time,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Af.  Aot  Reg.  1802,  Mif* 
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ccl.  Tra£l8|  p.  7.  The  dcfcnption  of  th«  attempts  made  to  in- 
troduce the  cochineal  into  oengal,  is  alfo  a  copy  of  Dr  Fon-- 
tano,  to  be  found  in  the  fame  work  for  1 799.  The  account  of 
the  agricultural  procefles  in  the  Dooab,  p.  a74t  i$  the  produc- 
tion of  Captain  Hoar.  The  defcriptioq  of  the  fort  of  .Allaha- 
bad, and  of  the  adjacent  country,  p.  241  to  p.  2j2»  is  the  ex- 
act copy  of  a  letter  from  an  ol&cer  in  the  army  to  his  friend 
in  this  country,  inferted  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine,   Vol.  lit 

P-43S- 

Dr  Tennant  is  alfo  guilty  of  a  practice  extremely  common  with 

all  thofe  who  have  vifited  India ;  we  mean,  the  cudom  of  mak- 
ing ufe  of  AGatic  phrafes,  without  explaiiiing  their  meaning. 
This  is  always  inconvenient,  but  it  is  quite  intolerable  where  the 
value  of  the  work  depends  upon  an  acquaintance  with  ths 
weights  and  meafures  the  author  ufes,  as  compared  with  thofe 
of  England,  Yet  fo  it  is,  that  the  author  never  t)nce  thinks  of 
even  telling  us  the  value  of  the  different  meafures  he  mentions, 
and  does  not  even  con6ne  himfelf  to  one  fet,  but  ufeg,  indifcri* 
minately,  meafures  of  different  capacities  under  the  (ame  deno* 
mination. 

It  gives  us  great  concern  to  remark,  that  the  Doctor's  par- 
tiality to  his  native  country  has  fometimes  manifefted  itfelf  in  a 
way  which  may  cxpofe  him  to  the  ridicule  of  our  fouthern  neigh- 
bours. He  recommends,  as  an  improvement  upon  the  unenv 
clofed  (late  of  Bengal,  the  ufe  of  Hone  dikes  or  walls  ^  for* 
getting  that  what  is  in  a  great  meafure  the  offspring  of  neceflitj 
m  Scotland,  would  prove  a  very  expenfive  mode  of  improvement 
.in  the  flats  of  Bengal,  where  there  is  not  a  (lone  to  be  found  ^ 
and  we  are  afraid  fome  obftinate  Engliflimen  will  continue  to 
prefer  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  a  hedge  to  the  lefs  apparent 
advantages  of  a  dike. 

Wc  feel  ftill  more  deeply,  however,  for  that  unfortunate  ne- 
gligence which  has  led  the  Do£^or  to  fumi(h  fo  many  new  apo^ 
fogies  for  thofe  Engliih  prejudices  which  have  fo  long  prevailed 
againft  our  claflical  learning  and  (kill  in  profody.  Dr  Turner^ 
work  is  full  of  quotations  \  but  they  are  fo  inaccurately  given^ 
that  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  recognize  them. 

In  his  application  of  what  Lucan  faid  of  Caefar  to  a  certaia 
merchant  of  Calcutta,  we  have  the  following  harmonious  line : 

*  Nil  a<^um  repuiam  donee  aUquid  fupcreiiet  ageodum.  * 
Upon  Horace  he  makes  fimilar  improvements : 

*  Naturam  Iketfurcd  txpelLu  tamea  ufque  recurrct* ' 

And : 

<  Ce^  gravtori  eafu 

decidunt  turrci. ' 

Nor 
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Nor  does  Virgil  efcape  better ;  for  we  find, 
'*  O  fortunatot  nimium  faa  fi  bona  norimi 


Agricoki 


And  talking  of  the  vengeance  which  England  would  m&iSt  up- 
on the  difloyalty  of  her  fons  in  India,  he  excl^imSi 
•  Manet  al/^  xcpqfium 

— Sprcti  injuria  regni, '  &c. 

For  inaccuracies  of  another  kind,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Vol.  II.  p.  8.  &  185.  The  number  of  harvefts  in  p.  186.  com- 
pared ^ith  the  number  of  ploughings  p.  196,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  opium  p.  2o8,  But  almoft  every  page  will  furniOi  an 
example. 

The  artificial  and  unnatural  divifion  of  a  people  into  diftindl 
chiTes,  is  perhaps  the  mod  effedual  method  which  could  have 
been  derived  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  check  their  improve- 
ment and  reprefs  their  induftry.  Indeed,  the  natural  operation 
of  fuch  an  inftitution  is  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to,  and  incom- 
patible with  the  ftrongeil  principles  of  our  nature,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  its  eziftence  (in  a  perfect  ftate)  is  alto- 
gether ideal ;  and  if  it  had  ever  been  completely  carried  into 
pra£lice,  the  baneful  cSt(k  would  havtf  been  fo  immediate,  that 
the  total  annihilation  of  public  fpirit  and  enterprife  would  have 
been  the  inevitable  confcqucnce. 

We  therefore  cannot  help  doubting  that  moft  authors  have, 
from  various  very  obvious  reafons,  been  led  to  exaggerate  a  little 
in  their  defcription  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  conftitution  of 
Hindu  focicty;  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  adopt  this  opi- 
nion, as  we  find  that  many  intelligent  writers  do  not  by  any 
means  confirm  the  perfc£t  feparation  of  thefe  cads  in  their  in- 
tercourfe  with  fociety ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  later 
authors,  who  havc4iad  the  bed  opportunities  of  obftrving  with 
accuracy,  are  thofe  who  have  given  us  this  more  probable  ac- 
count. ' 

We  (hall  not  (lop,  however,  to  examine  the  various  accounts 
which  have  been  given  of  this  very  curious  and  highly  intcrefting 
fubjeft.  The  well  known  divifion  into  foui  calls,  need  hardly  be 
mentioned,  viz.  1.  The  Brahmans^  who  xonftitute  the  highcft 
clafs,  and  from  whom  the  prieds  are  chofen,  for  all  brahmans  arc 
not  prieds :  2.  The  Katry^  to  which  chfs  all  princes  or  rajahs 
belong,  and,  according  to  fome,  the  whole  tribe  of  rajipoots :  3. 
The  Bhjfe^  or  Banian  cad,  under  which  are  enumerated  all  \Ao 
cultivate  the  land,  tend  the  cattle,  buy  and  fell :  4.  The  Sordfra, 
or  Sudroy  to  which  clafs  belone  all  artifans  and  labourers  of  every 
defcription.  There  are^.  b^Un»  a  numerous  body  of  outcails, 
denominated  chandalahf|^^^^hB|.who  are  fubdivided  into  two 

great 
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great  clafles,  thcPariabs  and  the  Sariperesi  who  have  no  connexion 
with  each  other.  According  to  fomc,  diere  is  an  adventitious 
dafs  which  is  Called  Burum  Shunker,  *  and  ranks  after  the  Sudra^ 
and  to  it  belongs  all  artizans^  who  are  again  ranged  in  tribes  ac- 
cording to  their  profeffions.  Thefe  great  clafTes  have  been  divided 
and  fubdivided  a  thoufand  different  ways>  by  different  acrthors» 
no  one  agreeing  altogether  with  another.  In  order  to  (how  the 
obfcurity  in  which  this  fubjed  is  left,  and  point  out  the  contra- 
di£lions  of  various  authors,  we  only  take  notice  of  the  follovi'ing.' 
Dr  Tennant  fays,  *  A  Hindoo  of  the  higher  ordpr  cannot  contraft 
a  marriage  with  any  inferior  clafs  to  her  own.  *  vol.  I.  p.  119. 
In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  Mr  Colebrook  gives 
us  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  mixt  claflcs  which  have  fprung 
firom  the  intermarriages  of  the  original  cafts ;  aad  we  have  little 
hefitation  in  adopting  this  opinion,  and  totally  rejcding  that  dated 
bvDrTehnant,  as  we  conceive  fuch  an  ardficial  fociety  to  be  liter- 
ally incompatible  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  conftitution 
of  civil  fociety.  A  brahman  is  not  prevented  from  exercifing  an 
employment  which  is  the  ufual  occupation  of  any  of  the  interior 
tribes  *,  and  we  thus  find  him  a  ftatefman,  a  cultivator  of  the  ground 
(ryot),  and  even  ferving  in  the  ranks.  (Afiat.  Reg.  1 799.  p.  5. 
note).  Nay,  he  is  obliged  at  times  to  fubmit  to  the  moft  morrify- 
kig  and  degrading  duties.  Colonel  Jones,  in  his  Account  of  the 
Mahrattas,  fays  tnat  he  has  frequently  known  brahmans  of  a  very 
high  rank  preffed  to  carry  the  baggage  of  travellers,  when  none 
of  the  inferior  calls  were  to  be  found.  It  would  lead  us  far 
beyond  our  proper  bounds  to  multiply  fimilar  inftances.  But  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  brahman,  in  his  military  capacity,  is 
obliged  to  ferve  with  individuals  not  only  of  the  inferior  tnbes, 
but  even  at  times  with  the  outcafts.  The  blood  of  a  brahman,  it 
is  true,  cannot  be  fhed ;  but  li  did  not  require  much  ingenuity  to 
find  out,  that  by  fuffocaiton  the  law  was  eafily  evaded,  and  juftice 
fatisfied.  Moft  of  our  accounts  of  the  brahminical  inftitutions 
are  taken  from  books,  and  not  from  ad^al  obfervation ;  and  our 
obfervations  have  been  confined  almoft  entirely  to  the  provinces 
of  Bengal.  What  the  ftate  of  fociety  was  in  the  Myfore  under 
.  Tippoo,  in  the  Camatic,  5cc.  we  have  no  account ;  but,  from  the 
defpotic  power  of  thefe  princes,  and  of  the  early  conquerors  of 
India,  there  is  little  rcafon  to  believe  that  the  brahmans  retained 
any  great  privileges ;  and  in  the  older  provinces  of  our  empire,  the 
juftice  of  England  has  equally  fubje£led  to  its  rules  the  brahman 
and  the  outcaft. 

%  The 

*  According  to  Mr  Halhead,  Burum  Shunker  is  the  deoomtnatioa 
given  10  all  thofe  produced  by  the  intermarriage  of  two  claflesw 
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The  bad  cSc£k&  x)f  the  Hindu  fyftcm,  irapcrfcfikly  as  wc  hclicvf 
It  to  be  enforqed,  is  however  every  where  apparent.  The  powcf 
of  the  brahmans,  or  more  properly  the  influence  of  fuperftidoni 
IS  fuch,  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  exiilence  of  a  profperoui 
or  flourifliing  country ;  and  there  can  be  no  well  regulated  and 
efficient  government,  when  the  deluded  inhabitants  are  reftrided 
in  the  choice  of  their  food|  and  condemned,  by  the  tenets  of 
their  religion^  to  poverty  and  wretchednefs.  As  the  obfcrvjinoe 
of  external  forms  cOnftitutes  the  chief  obje(^  of  the  Indian*! 
wor{hip>  the  fublime  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  loft  amidft 
a  crowd  of  inferioif  deities ;  and  the  moral  principle  of  the 
follower  of  Brahma  is  blunted  by  the  example  of  their  pricftsi 
and  deftroyed  by  the  efficacy  of  penances  and  expiations.  *  In 
thisy  however,  the  Hindu  religion  is  fo  far  from  being  fingukuv 
t^at  it  has  merely  followed  the  natural  progrefs  of  all  fuper- 
ftitions.  £ven  the  pure  and  fublime  morality  of  the  Chriiti^ui 
fyftem  did  not  efcape  the  taint  of  human  imperfe&ion;  aiid» 
previous  Co  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation,  the  lives  of  the 
priefls,  and  the  fstie  of  indulgences,  had  produced  nearly  the  faoe 
efFe£bs  in  Europe  as  the  fame  caufes  appear  to  havt  d6ne  ia 
India. 

At  this  period  of  their  progrefs,  therefore,  it  probably  would  not 
be  difficult  to  gain  over  a  great  part  of  the  people  from  their  prex 
yailing  fuperdition ;  and  the  fuccefs  which  has  attended  the  Baptift 
miffion  at  Serampore  gives  ground  to  believe,  that  the  exertions 
of  the  Eitabliihed  Church,  lupported  by  the  power  and  iofiuence 
of  governnfent,  would  be  able  to  make  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the 
^onverfion  apd  Cv^nfequent  moral  improvement  of  the  Hinduai 
The  greatcft  obftacle  to  the  converfion  of  any  of  the  difcipks  of 
Brahma,  is  the  lofs  of  caft  which  follows  their  defertion  of  their 
religion.  It  would  therefore  be  proper  for  the  government  to 
adopt  fuch  meufures  as  may  be  necefl'ary  for  the  employment  and 
prote£^ion  of  thofe  who  have  iacrificed  their  worldly  concemsi 
for  the  fake  of  everlafting  happinefs.  The  melancholy  fate  of 
thofe  whom  the  zeal  of  the  Baptift  miffion  at  Serampore  con- 
verted to  the  Chriilian  faith,  points  out  the  neceffity  of  adopting 
ibme  fuch  meafure ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  the  atteniion  oi  our 
modern  government  to  inquire  how  far  it  would  be  right  to  ex« 
tend  a  like  protedion  to  the  deferving  part  of  the  pariahs  oi. 
outcafts. 
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;  ♦  The  HindCra  are  reported  to  have  thirty  crore  of  deities,  and  their 
ilmairack  enjoins  the  obfervaoce  of  upwards  of  ninety  felHvalfi  in.  tbe 
year,  fom?  gf  which  c^ngage  the  wbvle  tin^  of  the  wor^i^pcrs  for  kw, 
or  five  days, ' 
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The  agriculture  of  the  HindSis  is  wretched  \n  the  extreme^. 
The  rudcncfs  of  their  impleipentSi  the  flovenlinefs  of  their  prac- 
tice, and  their  total  ignorance  of  the  mod  fimple  principles  of 
the  fcience,  are  all  equally  remarkable.  The  hufb^ndry  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe  is  bad  \  but,  when  compared  to  that  of  India* 
it  is  pcrfeiiion.  Amidft  the  ignorance  and  poverty  which  dif- 
grace  the  once  fertile  provinces  of  Spain  and  Italy,  we  find 
traces  of  their  former  excellence,  and  we  can,  without  difficultv, 
perceive  in  their  tools  the  rcfemblance  of  thofe  which  were  m 
ufe  two  thoufand  years  ago^  No  fuch  traces  of  former  fuperiorit^ 
are  dtfplayed  in  the  hufbandry  of  India  ^  and  the  rudenefs  and 
unfitncfs  of  all  their  implements  is  a  mod  curious  indance  of 
want  of  contrivance  and  ingenuity,  in  a  people  who  have  arrived 
at  a  certain  degree  of  civilization. 

The  Hindu  farmer  is  generally  obliged  to  fcratcb  his  field  four 
tirrjcs.ov^r  before  he  is  able  to  produce  the  femblance  of  mould; 
and,  even  then,  except  in  light  land,  the  field  remains  full  of 
dirt  and  rubbifh,  and  has  by  no  means  the  appearance  of  land 
prepared  for  feed.  In  fome  inftances,  it  is  neceflary  to  plough 
the  field  fifteen  times  over  in  every  direction,  before  it  is  fit  for 
fowing.  The  harrow  is  ftill  more  wretched  than  the  plough. 
It  will  fcarccly  be  believed  that  the  highly  civilixed  inhabitant  of 
Hinduftan  has  no  other  fubftitute  for  that  neceflary  tool,  than  9 
bough  broken  from  the  neareft  tree.  The  engine  ufed  for  a* 
roller  is  equally  cumbrous  and '  unferviceable,  *  refembling  a 
ladder  of  18  ieet  long,  and  drawn  by  four  bullocks,  which  are 
guided  by  two  men>  who  (land  upon  the  inftrument,  in  order  to 
increafc  its  weight. ' 

Unfit  as  thefe  implements  are  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
in  general,  they  are  particularly  ill-fuited  for  the  new  and  loamy 
country  of  Bengal,  where  all  forts  of  weeds  grow  particularly 
ftrong  and  thick,  as  in  every  country  in  the  fame  circumftances* 
The  Ipontaneous  growth  of  vegetables  and  underwood  of  all  forts, 
makes  the  culture  of  land  an  operation  of  much  time,  of  great 
labour,  and  of  vaft  expence.  W6  accordmsly  find,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Dewannee  provinces  is  far  lefs  pcrfe^  than  that  of 
the  lighter  foils  in  the  upper  country.  The  bcft  cultivated  diftri£t 
in  this  part^f  India,  feems  to  extend  from  Mongheer  in  Bahar  to 
Mirzapore.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mongheer  and  Patria,  in- 
deed, the  utmod  a^Ivity  and  indudry  prevail. 

The  more  glaring  defers  of  the  Hindu  ag;ricu!ture  maybe  con* 
ceived  from  the  following  (hort  datement.  i.  The  ufe  of  m»» 
nure  is  entirelv  unknown  in  mod  didrids,  and,  where  it  is  at  all 
ufed,  it  is  In  mch  fmall  quantities  as  not  to*form  any  material  ob* 
]c£l  of  auention.    2.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  emirel|  ttnkoown. 
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The  oifly  objcft  of  the  Hindft  farmer,  is  to  raife  as  jnany  white. 
crops  as  his  land  will  bear.  When  it  is  entirely  exhaufted,  he 
permits  it  to  lye  wafte  until  it  regains  its  produ^ive  powers, 
when  the  fame  courfe  of  cropping  is  again  purfucd.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  Allahabadi  when  the  field  is  cxhauflcd,  they  turn  in  fheq) 
to  manure  it. '  3 .  The  total  want  of  green  crops  is  a  formidable 
check  to  the  improvement  of  any  country,  but  more  efpeciaUy  of 
fuch  a  country  a^"  Hindiiilan.  Without  fuch  a  fpecies  of  crop- 
ping, the  whole  fyftem  muft  be  bad,  the  quantity  of  dung  pro- 
duced mud  be  trifling,  and  the  (loclc  of  an  inferior  and  b^garly 
defcription.  4.  From  the  want  of  artificial  grafTes,  the  ikill  of  the 
farmer  and  the  improvement  of  the  country  at  large  is  confined 
within  narrow  bounds,  where  the  country  is  for  fo  conCderabk 
a  period  deprived  of  all  kind  of  vegetation  by  the  excefBve  heats, 
j^  In  the  choice  of  the  proper  feafons  for  ploughing  and  fowing, 
the  Hindu  is  equally  defective.  6.  The  barbarous  fyftem  a 
fowing  two  and  three  fpecies  of  grain  in  one  field,  is  of  itfelf  fuf- 
ficient  to  cftablifli  the  character  of  Hindu  hufbandry.  7.  The 
mode  of  reaping  is  equally  defe£tive  :  if  two  or  three  fpecies  of 
grain  are  fown  in  the  fame  field,  the  Indian  hufbandman  treadi 
down  a  jgreat  part  of  his  crop  in  order  to  colledl  each  kind  fepa- 
rately :  indeed,  fo  fond  is  he  of  this  method  of  proceeding,  that 
he  purfues  it  even  where  the  crop  is  all  of  one  kind,  that  he  may 
felcdi  what  hejeckons  the  ripeft.  8.  The  entire  want  of  enclo- 
fures  is  an  evil  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  it  is  impo(fible  to  calcu- 
late its  extent.  9.  But  the  great  drawback  to  all  improvement,  is 
the  infecurity  of  the  ryut,  who  is  ftill  far  from  being  completely 
proteAed,  notwithftanding  every  thing  that  may  have  been  done 
in  his  favour.  The  zemindar  raifes  his  demand  according  to  the 
produce  of  the  year ;  and  though  an  abatement  is  made  in  an  un- 
favourable feafon,  the  uncertainty  of  rent  operates  powerfully  to 
check  all  fpirit  of  improvement.  The  colle&ion  of  the  rents  in 
^  kind  is  attended  by  all  that  lofs  and  vexation  which  are  found  to 
accompany  it  in  Europe.  Finally,  i  o.  In  the  want  of  capital,  the 
farmer  and  the  proprietor  of  Hinduftan  feels  an  infurmountable 
obftacle  to  all  improvement. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  India,  the  number  of  harve{^  arc  three  j 
two  of  rice  in  the  fummer,  and  one  of  wheat,  barley  and  peas,  in 
fpring.  It  would  have  been  entirely  inconfiftent  with  our  au- 
tlior*8  inaccuracy  to  have  mentioned  the  different  periods  at 
which  the  *ploughing,  fowing  and  reaping,  takes  place.  In  the 
Upper  provinces,  the  harvefts  arc  two  in  number,  Kheereef  and 
Rubbeef ;  the  former  happening  in  September  and  Odlober,  the 
fatter  in  March  and  April.    The  fpecies  of  grain  cultivated  in 

Hindtiftan  ate  extremely  numerous,  and  in  general  different  from 
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thole  which  are  raifed  in  Eutope.  Rice  is  the  pretaiKng  crop  in 
ihe  low  country ;  and  along  the  courfe  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges^ 
from  Allahabad  upwards^  wheat  forms  the  principal  object  of  the 
farmer's  attention^  f • 

The  meafurcs  which  occur  in  the  courie  of  this  work  are^  for 
land,  the  cutcha  and  pukka  biggah  %  the  former  being  equal  to  one 
eighth,  the  latter  to  on^  third  of  ao  acre.  The  latter  is  the  mod 
generaUy  ufed,  and  is  always  meant  where  biggah  occurs  without 
the  addition  of  the  adiedive« 

Grain  is  meafured  by  the  weight,  viz.  by  maunds  and  feers. 
The  maund  is  74  lib.  10  oz.  10  dr.  avoirdupois,  and  a  fra£Uon  of 
no  great  value.  Taking  the  average  weight  of  a  buihel  of  wheat 
at  60  lib.,  the  maund  is  1  buihel  15  pints.  If  the  grain  is  bsur* 
ley  at  4B  lib.  a  buihel,  the  maund  is  1  b.  i  p.  1  p.  The  feer  is 
^th  part  of  a  maund,  and  is  equal  to  i  lib.  13  oz.  13  dr. ;  about 
2  pints.  The  calculations  dxt  noade,  taking  wheat  as  the  ftand* 
ard,  except  when  barley  is  particularly  mentioned.  The  maund 
b  taken *at  12  anas.  This  allowance  is  no  doubt  hij^h)  but  it 
was  thought  better  to  do  fo,  as  there  was  no  average  given.  The 
rupee  uied  is  the  Sicca  rupee  (as.  6d.),  coniifting  of  16  anasi  va« 
lued  at  i^d.  each. 

The  price  of  gram  (a  fpecies  of  tare)  near  Patna,  is  a  rupee 
(2s«  6d.)  for  30  feer.  Rice  and  doht  (a  fpedcs  of  puUe)  &>md-» 
what  cheaper. 

The  fytlcm  of  tural  economy  in  Hinduftan,  dofely  reiemblef 
what  in  France  was  known  by  the  title  of  the  nutaytr  fyftem,  but 
which,  in  fa£l,  is  to  be  found  in  all  countries  in  a  fimihr  ilaie  of 
improvement.  The  landlord  provides  the  feed,  upon  which  hd 
makes  very  conGderable  profit.  The  farmer  pays  his  ploughmajdi^ 
partly  in  wages,  and  partlv  by  giving  him  fo  much  land  lor  bis 
own  ufe.  This  allowance  is  glherally  about- 16  biggahs,  or  5  a* 
cres  arable.  This  quantity  of  land  can  be  cultivated  with  oac 
plough,  and,  in  addition  to  it,  there  is  generaUy  given  an  equal 
quantity  of  wafte  or  pafture  Jaod.  The  interelt  of  this  leflee  is 
merely  annual.  His  condition  is  wretched  in  the  extreme^  and 
it  appears  that  this  clafs  is  the  mod  indigent  of  all  the  natives  of 
Bengal  The  labourer  is  in  all  refpe£ts  in  a  much  better  (ituation» 
and  the  wages  he  receives  greatly  exceeds  the  profit  of  the  poot 
metayer. 

In  this  coubtry  there  exiib  a  burden  upon  agriculmre,  which 
has  no  exa&  parallel  in  any  other  country  .with  which  i^pe 
are  acquainted.  In  the  village  of  ea;eh  zemiodary,  there  are 
a  certam  number  of  officers  and  artificers  who  receive  a  per 
ceetage,  or  allowance  of  grain  from  each  plou^i  or  at.  each 
harveft.  /Among  tbefe  is  the  Uiaut  or  foHy  1^  tillage  pri^ft^ 
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^ndfhd  Mtebfrnhh.    The  zemiiKkr  is  entitled  to  hare  his  flitre 
of  the  ^ork  done  it  an  inferior  rate.     Where  a>ttaiefnian  haa 
no  plough,  b&pfys' a  certain  fum  of  money.    We  can  form  no 
computation  of  the  u-^ges  of  thefe  different  people,  as  they  re* 
ceiVd'payflrttn*  for  th^V  ^ofk  befides.     In  theDooab,  the  tradeC- 
tr\itn  k^  oblff^d  to  work  idr  the  allowance.    This  great  diviGon  of 
labonT)-  in  the  villag<^^  is  the  more  curious,  as  it  does  XK>t<x:cur 
in  the  inamifa£turfis  of  India.    In  voL  IL  p.  i8<.  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  manufacturer  conducls  the  whole  procefs  of  his  profct 
(idn,  from  tlie  ^nuation  of  his  tools  to  the  fate  of  his  produ£lion. 
TJirabl^  to  wak  th^  market,  or  anticipate  its  demand,  he  can  only 
follow  his  trade  \^en  called-  to  it  by  the  wanu  of  his  neighbours. 
ift'die  mean  ^imi^  be  mUft  tp^y  to  feme  other  employment ;  and 
and  agriculture  is  th^  gencpal  reiourc«.    Tlie  inconveniences  and 
eviiftof  this  fyRcm  llare  been  long  felt  and  acknowiedged.     The. 
rarfyetfy  has  never  been  eonfidered-f  and  there  (eeras  bat  lictk 
fmbfi^  ot  any' thing  foon  being  don^,  to  alleviate  the  mifary,  or 
hnp«?ovd  tW  •fituat^oti  of  this  dt^forijition  of  n^en.     The  irttrodac* 
tioA  of  Enprlifh  <:apita]y  fki4l  and  tmiuftiy,  appears  to  be  the  only 
refeuree*  «The  i^^ooility  and  pre jMdicef  <if  the  natives  have  been 
flated  as  likely  to  render  even  this  ineffeftual ;  but  the  fucceia 
«Brf|>ch  hai$  a(tttlnSe<l  the  mtrbdiifKon  6S  the  potato  and  the  cultiva- 
tion^f  indi^,  am^riitj'perfeftion  which  they  hapire  attained  (under 
die  direftion  of  Europeans)  in  (hip-building,  feem  to  prove,  dut  they 
wamt  ohly  the  means  and  the  opportunity  of  <)ecoming  a  great 
an4  important  addition  to  the  ftrength  and  power  of  the  empire. 

In  the  two  'ch^iptcrs  commtncin^  at  p.  183.  191.  vol.  II.,  vire 
have  a  detailed  account  of  a  zemindary  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Benares,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  information  it  contains 
ti6  tO'tfiofe  fin^ular  praAiccs  which  we  have  noticed  above.  The 
cxtS^m-of  the  zemindary  is  4000%utcha,  or  f  joo  pukka  biggahs 
1(500- acfds).  Of  this,  300  acres  are  under  the  plough  ;  the  re* 
nKuning  200  are  wafte  or  pafture  land.  The  annual  rent  paid  co 
jgovemmentis  900  tunoes  (1 12k  los.) ;  the  proprietor's  ihare,  sb« 
mounting  to  100  r^ees  (lal.  los.)  or  \oper  cent.  The  number 
t>f  inhabitants  i^  1000  living  in  one  village,  which,  according  to 
2>r  Tennant)  is  neaiiy  one  perfon  to  each  Si^cb  cert.  We  beheve. 
If  he  w411-  take  the  tr4uble  of  turning  up  p.  184,  vol.  II.  of  his 
own  book,  he  will  find  that  the  *  fmall  zemindary,  of  whidi  we 
have  lately  had  a  <iefcription, '  confifts  oifive  hundred  acres, 
which  is  exaAly  tnifo  perfons  to  each  acre.  The  number  of  woifc- 
htg  c&ttle  is  400.  The  wages  of  the  ploughmen  are  five  feer  of 
the  grain  which  happens  to  be  in  cultivation,  and  two  rupees  at 
each  AuiwMryor  pkrugbnig  leafon,  namely,  after  the  fistting  in  of 
the  nim  in  June,  and  sifter  they  break  up  m  Odcber.    The  »• 
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mount  of  thefe  wages  are  7  quarters  3  builiels  4  pecks  i  li  pints^ 
%hich  is  within  a  trifie  of  the  wages  near  Allahabad,  as  will  be, 
fi^eo  prefently*  The  wages  of  the  other  country  labourers,  are 
5  £isers  of  grain,  and  a  25 th  (heaf  during  hanreft.  The  reaper  ha^ 
a  tenth  of  the  coarfe,  and  a  twentieth  (3*  the  finer  grains.  After 
all  thefe  dcduf^ions,  the  fhare  of  the  ryut  muft  be  incoofiderable, 
indeed.  The  food  of  tl)e  huH^andman  in  this  diftrifl  confifts  of 
rice>  barkv,  with  the  various  kinds  of  pea,  either  fcparately  or 
mixed^  W  beat  is  only  ufed  by  the  higher  ranks.  The  rood  fub-. 
daatial  meal  to  which  the  lower  ranks  can  afpire,  is  a  fort  o£ 
porridge  of  fried  gr/iinf  reduced  to  flour  by  a  hand-mill. 

In  the  didricl  about  Allahabad,  the  whole  flock  of  the  fanner 
is  not  wprth  d  rupees  (206.}  exclufiye  of  the  Y^]ue  of  his  cattle^ 
Wheat  i^  the  prevailuig  crop.  A  man  and  twojcattle  can  till  ai 
biggaK  nuuy  times  in .  a  day«  The  protedbn  o\  the  feed  audi; 
crop  from  the  birds^  is  necclTary  all  pver  tjiis  country,  Thi^ 
duty  falls  to  the  lot  ^f  the  women  and  boys,  though  in  fome  parts^ 
it  forms  the  occupation  of  the  men. 

'Bte  irate  of  yfAg^  ifi  this^iftrid,  and  the  producetof:  an  acre, 
as  CQmpare4  with  thofe  of  Eagiand^  will  be  feen  from  the  follow<v 
ing  tabk,  fr^n^f  according  to  Sir  Geprge  Shuckburgh,  4  s.  5d..  as 
the  average  wages  of  a  labourer,  and  7s«  lod^  as  the  pric^  of  ^ 
buffael  of  wheat.  Ip  ordf  r  to  get  real  and  ^prajQical  information 
upon  the  fiib}<^£t,  ;it  fs  neceiTary'  to  flatc  the  v^e  of  the  wages^ 
&c.  in  grain,  the  money  price  of  labour  forming  no  flandard  of" 
compar^foni  ^  :      -    ,., 
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Qttiniky  ^  feed  to  vi  <u}re  in    <^  b.   p.    p«  .    <^  b.    p.     p, 

jbdiB        -         ^      '   r  .     o    2    .3     li  •     9    5    2    3i 

Ditto  Hk  Kngbiid        •-      02-20  0220 

Produce  of  an  acre  lA  India    •  a    7    2     3  13    7    o    6 

Ditto  in  Efigbtid       -        «>        2400  240P 
Th^  rent  of  wheat  land  in  I|idia» 

18s*  pd.        -        -        -'-         -         -  1413 
DittOfOl  arabk  kind  in  England, 

t43»  *i<J»         -         -         •        -  ^  -1I105 

The  ^ages  of  a  ploughman  in  ' 

Indi^         -        -           •           -  *  •         7124 

In  England        *        «        -        •  «  •        82314 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  quantity  of  feed  (own  in 
each  country  is  nearly  the  fame,  while  the  produce  is  nearly 
treble  in  India.  The  ciicuraftance  mod  worthy  of  attention,  is 
the  high  wages  of  the  Indian.  According  to  the  ilfual  calcula* 
tions,  a  man  in  England  confames  a  quarter  of  wheat  per  gnnum^ 
j&pd  the  inhabitants  over-head  6  bufhels.    Out  of  the  remaining 
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7  quarters  he  has  to  pay  for  his  ho^ic,  his  clothes,  taxes,  Tsti  i 
variety  of  other  things  which  cuftora  has  rendered  ncccflary  to  his 
cxiftence.  The  Indian  labourer  (for  the  rvut  is  by  no  means  fo  wclf 
off)  receives  within  one  quarter  of  as  nigh  wages  as  the  Englifb 
peafantj  without  having  any  of  thofe  outgoings  to  diminifh  his  in* 
come.  If  the  fa&  is  as  here  (lated>  (and  it  agrees  with  what  the 
afuthor  himfelf  ftates  relative  to  the  wages  near  Benares),  we  are  at  a 
I'ofs  to  find  a  reafon  for  ftich  a  Angular  circumftance.  The  laboorcr 
receives  a  certain  allowance  at  certam  periods  of  the  year,  entire- 
ly indepetldoht  of  hb  regular  wages.  From  the  hrgenefs  of  that 
allowance,  there  rs  reafoa  to  think  that  it  vras  fUed  in  a  period  o£ 
great  profperity,  or  adopted  for  the  purpofe  of  making  the  reeu-. 
ration  of  ivages  more  eafy.  This  cuftom  prevaih  alfo  in  tnc 
fouthern  part  of  the  peniniula.  Much  light  wouM  be  dirown  up- 
on the  whole  fubjeft,  if  fome  perfon  woidd  commanicate  to  «e 
tulrtic  an  account  of  the  Camatic  and  the  Myforc.  This  daft  of 
day-labourers  appears  now  to  bear  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  th<J 
metayers, 

•  In  Bengal,  the  ftate  of  the  pcafafftry  and  produce  of  the  land 
fcems  to  be  much  inferior  to  what  we  have  been  contemphting  in 
the  victhity  of  Benares  and  Allahabad*  The  ftate  of  die  new 
country  of  Bengal  mud  bid  defiance  to  the  fldU  and  rmplements 
of  the  country ;  and  we  repeat  agam,  that  the  only  remedy  to 
the  evil  is  by  introducing  the  indwftry  and  the  capital  of  dib 
country. 

The  farmer  of  the  lower  provinces  does  not  depend,  however, 
upon  the  cultivation"of  grain  for  tlie  profit  of  his  farm.  It  is  up- 
on the  produce  of  hid  £ity,  arifing  from  the  profits  fr<mi  the  faie 
of  milk,  of  €urds,  and  of  ghee  (clarified  butter),  upon  which  a 
profit  of  no  lefs  than  'if  p^f  ce^.  might  be- made  with  a  tolerable 
capital.  The  poultry'' of  Bengal  areof  a  fmalter  fise  than  thoCrof 
fiurope.  The  price  ef  »  pak*  o{  good  turkies  in  the  Bengal  mar- 
ket is  about  30  rupees  (3I.  i5s.)>  for  which  fumyoQ  can  buy  20 
or  30  doeen  of  fowls.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Patn;r,  turkies 
coft  6  rupees  (15s.),  fowls  and  ducks  from  fix  to  ten  ana  rupees^ 

From  the  introdndion*x)f  that  ufeful  root  the  potato,  and  firom 
its  adoption  in  fome  diilrifls,  we  may  expe£t  great  and  lading 
benefits  to  (he  natives  of  Hinduftan.  The  rice  crops  in  that 
country  are  Kable  to  fuch  frequent  deftruftion,  and  their  total 
failure,  when  it  happens,  Is  likelv  to  be  fo  general,  that  it  re- 
quires the  utmoft  exertion  upon  ine  part  of  government  to  obviate 
the  bad  efiefts  likely  to  arife  from  fuch  a  ftate  of  things*  As  a 
dry  feafon  is  the  moll  unfavourable  to  a  rice  crop,  and  ia  that  \u 
which  the  potato  grows  to  the  higheft  perfeftion,  the  advantages 
arifing  from  having  fuch  a  fubftitutc^  and  at  fuch  a  period^  muft 
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be  produAivc  of  the  happieft  effects.  To  this  ufeful  plant  the 
benevolence  of  individuals  has  attempted  to  add  another^  the 
breadfruit  tree ;  and  at  Madras,  and  upon  other  parts  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coaft,  the  propagation  of  that  tree  has  been  attempted 
with  fome  fuccefs. 

The  agriculture  and  commerce  of  Bengal  will  derive  much 
benefit  from  a  proper  diftribution  of  navigable  canals  through* 
out  this  di(lri£t ;  by  facilitating  the  communication  \  by  a  pro- 
per diilribution  of  water  for  irrigation ;  and  by  forming  refer* 
voirs  to  receive  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers,  which  is  at  pre- 
ienc  a  fource  of  deAru£Hon  to  the  x:rops  of  the  unfortunate  Ben- 
galefe. 

The  extent  and  population  of  Engliih  Indsa  comes  now  to  be 
confideied.  The  poiTefCon  or  influence  of  ihe  Company  reaches 
from  lat.  ^.  north  to  lat.  30  ;  for  fuch  is  the  magnitude  of  their 
empire,  that  miles  are  too  fmall  a  meaiiire  to  compute  it  by. 
The  breadth  of  thefe  pofl'eflions  cannot  be  fo  eaiily  determined  \ 
but  the  whole  peninfula  of  India  is  now  nearly  fubje£ted  to 
their  power.  To  our  former  poiTeflions  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Benares,  the  prefent  government  of  India  has  added  the  coun* 
try  lying  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  with  the  RohiU 
cund )  Oude  remains,  more  than  ever,  from  its  weaknefs,  an 
appendage  of  this  Prefidency.  From  the  Nizam  has  been  ta- 
ken bis  (hare  of  the  fpotls  of  Tippoo  ;  the  Caraatic  and  Tan* 
jor^  have  been  added  to  our  dominions  i  and  the  choice  of  a 
prime  minifter  for  the  Rajah  of  Trtvancore^  was  the  only  cir* 
cumilance^  after  he  became  tributary^  wanting  to  fubje£k  that 
eoufitry  alfo  to  our  power.  PoflVffing  therefore  the  My  fore,  we 
enjoy  in  full  fovereignty  all  the  peninfula  down  to  the  fouth  of 
the  river  Toombuddra.  But,  be  (ides  this,  the  Nieam  has  been 
<b  fond  of  the  EngUfli  ever  fince  the  French  were  difmifled  his 
fervice,  that  he  retains  in  his  capital,  Hydrabad,  an  additional 
garrifon  of  our  troops,  to  the  amount  of  4400  men.  The  Pai(h« 
wab,  too,  has  not  been  wanting  in  his  proofs  ef  attachment ; 
and  the  important  ccfiions,  in  the  Guzerat,  of  the  coaft  between 
Sittrat  and  Canara,  together  with  the  province  of  Bundlecund, 
siuft  coniirm  the  goed  opinion  which  we  entertained  of  his 
wifdom  and  integrity,  which  he  has  ftill  further  increafed  by 
Itking^ooo  of  oar  troops  into  his  pay,  and  Aipulating  to  make 
no  treaty  without  our  cqnfent.     (Lord  Wellefley's  Notes.) 

The  only  powers  in  that  part  of  the  world,  who  feem  to  have 
been  infenfible  of  our  kindnefs,  are  the  Mahrattas^  but  they 
will  no  doubt  fpeedily  open  their  eyes  to  the  force  of  reafon  and 
of  arms.  The  defcendant  of  the  Moguls,  when  reftored  to  the 
tdbfone  of  his  fathers,  will  require  the  afllftance  of  a  company 
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of  European  foldiers  24,0001  *  making  a  total  of  29,161,  to  pv 
TCrn  a  people  whofc  numbers  amount  to  70  millions  I  The  in- 
adequacy of  this  fyflem,  when  oppofed  by  tebeilion  aided  by 
European  intrigue,  muft  be  apparent  to  every  man,  while  the 
numbers  are  fumcient  to  produce  a  race  who  will  c? entually  es- 
pel  us  from  our  eaftem  empire. 

This  queftion  aflumes  new  intereft,  from  the  account  which 
our  author,  a  chaplain  in  the  King's  fcrvicc,  gives  of  the  very 
unfatlsfadory  condition  of  that  main  fupport  of  our  power  under 
the  prefent  circumftanc^s  of  India.  '  The  European  part  of  the 
army,  fays  our  author,  p.  336,  *  is  a  motley  mixture  of  all  na- 
tions ;  afmalt  bribe  might  engage  them  in  any  enterpnze  ;  but  they 
are  the  moft  debauched  and  unprincipled  troops  any  where  to  be 
met  with,  and  nvouid  give  no  ftrfficient  fupport  to  any  caufe,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad.'  In  page  38a,  he  adds,  Great  Britain  has 
perhaps  more  to  fear  •  from  the  diflojalty  of  its  army,  than  its 
difTipation. '  Upon  a  Sepoy  army,  according  to  our  author, 
wnft  depend  the  fafety  of  our  poffeflions  in  India.  We  arc 
ready  to  allow,  that,  under  Englifh  officers,  the  feppys  form  ex* 
cellent  and  enterprizing  foldiers.  But  is  their  fidelity  fo  tried, 
and  their  attachment  to  our  caufe  fo  great,  that  no  bribe  could 
tempt,  and  np  attachment  to  their  country  prevail  upon  tbam  to 
defert  ?  But,  granting  that  to  us  they  are  perfedly  loyal,  will 
it  be  aiTerted  that  they  are  at  all  equal  to  thofe  troops  of  France, 
before  whom  all  but  Englifhmen  have  fled  ?  or  will  it  be  main- 
tatned,  that  the  fuperioriry  of  the  European,  which  has  given 
India  to  our  power,  wijl  not  transfer  it  to  thofe  who  nuke  ufe 
of  (imilar  means  to  acquire  it  ?  In  the  late  contefts,  were  not 
the  Mahrattas,  bravely  and  obftinately  as  they  fought,  and  offi- 
cered bv  Europeans  or  their  children,  obliged  to  give  way  to 
Englifli  bravery  and  prowefa  ?     And  is  not  this  a  pretty  4ecifive 

J  roof,  that  India  can  never  be  defended  againft  European  forces 
y  a  native  army  alone  ?  We  have  much  to  fear  from  the  in* 
troduAion  of  French  troops  into  Hindillftan  \  much  more  from 
French  intrigue,  and  more  than  all  from  the  operation  of  thofe 
principles  upon  the  rotten  and  combuftible  matter  of  our  Eu- 
ropean army,  upon  the  unfteady  and  fickle  minds  of  the  natives, 
and  upon  the  difaffe£^ed  and  mutinous  inhabitants  of  India, 
efpecialW  thofe  niimerousand  formidable  bodies  who  have  loll  all 
meansof  obtaining  alivelibood,  the  troops  formerly  in  the  fervice  of 
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♦  This  is  the  number  ftated  by  Lord  ^aftlcreagh.  In  faft,  how- 
ever, there  are  not  much  more  than  Iialf  t)iKt  noit)bcr  of  Europeaf 
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the  native  princes.  Unlefs  fome  fteps  are  taken  to  introdoce  a 
body  of  Europeans  who  may  have  a  ftrong  and  permanent  in- 
tereft  in  the  prefervation  of  the  power  of  England^  and  from 
their  fituatibn  be  capable  of  countera^ing  the  intrigues  of  the 
enemy*  it  is  impoiBble  to  (lay  how  fpeedy  may  be  the  downfal  of 
our  influence  in  India.  Such  a  line  of  conduct  is  particularly  called 
for  at  the  prcfcnt  moment,  when  we  confidcr  ihe  precarious  date 
of  our  colonial  empire  in  the  Weft.  A  complete  freedom  of 
trade  .between  India  and  England  would  at  once  provide  an 
opening  for  that  capital  which  the  lofs  of  the  Weft  Indies  would 
throw  out  of  employment,  and  provide  the  means  of  inftantly 
filling  up  the  blank  which  fueh  a  difafter  would  occafion. 


Art.  Vr.  Popular  Talcs-  By  Mtrit  Ed^cwortli,  author  of  Prafti- 
cal  Education,  Caftle  Kabkrent,  &c.  <Scc.  8vo.  j  vol.  Jobnfon^ 
London,   1804. 

nTHE  defign  of  thefe  tales  is  excellent^  and  their  tendency  fo 
■^  truly  laudable  as  to  make  amends  for  many  faults  of  exe- 
cution. There  is  nothing  new,  indeed,  in  the  idea  of  conveying 
Inftrurtion  in  the  form  of  an  amufing  narrative ;  for  from  the 
days  of  Homer  downwards,  almoft  all  tlie  writers  of  fiflitious- 
liiltory  have  been  thought  to  aim  at  the  moral  improvement  of 
their  readers.  The  means  which  they  have  emploved  for  this 
purpofc,  however,  have  hitherto  been  but  indifFerently  calculated 
10  effeft  it.  The  truth  is,  that  almoft  all  moral  tales  which  are 
not  exprefsly  accoonmodated  to  the  tafte  and  condition  of  chitdreftf 
feem  to  have  been  intended  for  the  benefit  of  perfons  of  high  fa- 
fliion  and  fplendid  accomplifhments  only ;  they  feldom  conde* 
r  end  to  the  incidents  or  the  duties  6f  ordinary  charafters  or  or- 
dinavvlife,  but  arc  occupied  entirely  in  adjufting  the  claims  of 
nice  nonour  and  heroic  afFeftion,  or  in  defcribine  the  delicate  per- 
plexities and  fantaftic  diftrefTcs  of  thofe  who  let  vulgar  forrovm 
at  defiance.  Now,  confidcring  that  there  are  in  thefe  kingdoms 
at  leaft  eighty  thoufand  readers,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  great  moral 
utility  could  refult  from  the  general  perufal  of  thofe  brilliant  nar- 
ratives ;  and  that  the  leflbns  which  they  were  calculated  to  teach^ 
were  tjuite  inapplicable,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  them,  to  that  great 
multitude  who  are  neither  high*bom  nor  high-bred.  It  is  for 
thir,  great  an4  nioft  important  clafs  of  fociety  that  the  volumes 
before  us  have  been  written  ;  and  their  objeft  is,  to  intereft,  a- 
mufe  and  inftrufl  them  by  ftories  founded  on  the  incidents  of 
common  life,  and  developed  by  the  agency  of  ordinary  characters  \ 
lo  withdraw  their  attention  from  thofe  dazzling  difplays  of  faihion- 
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nble  manners,'  wttK  \piiich  they  have  no  natural  conneadon,  and 
to  iix  it  upon  thoie  fcenes  and  occurrences  which  have  an  imme- 
diate applkation  to  their  own  way  of  life ;  and  in  this  way  to 
im{>refs  upon  their  minds  the  ineftimable  value  and  fubftantial 
dignity  of  induftry,  perfeverancei  prudence,  good  htunour,  and 
all  that  train  of  vulgar  and  homely  virtues  that  have  hidierto 
made  the  happinefs  of  the  world,  without  obtaining  any  great 
(hare  of  its  admiration. 

This  is  an  attempt,  we  think,  fomewhat  fuperior  in  genius,. as 
well  as  utilitv,  to  me  laudable  exertions  of  Mr  Thomas  Paine  to 
bring  difaffedion  and  infidelity  within  the  comprehenfion  of  the 
common  people,  or  the  charitable  endeavours  of  Meflrs  Wirdf- 
worth  &  Co.  to  accommodate  them  with  an  appropriate  vein  of 
poetry.  Both  thefe  were  fuperfluities  which  they  might  have 
done  very  tolerably  without  \  out  Mifs  Edgeworth  has  undertaken 
to  improve,  as  well  as  to  amufe  them,  and  to  bring  them  back 
from  an  admiration  of  pernicious  abfurdities,  to  a  relifli  for  the 
images  of  thofe  things  which  mud  make  the  happinefs  of  their 
a£lual  exiftence.  /  In  this  view,  (he  rather  deferves  to  be  com^ 
pared  to  thofe  patriotic  worthies  who  firft  ventured,  after  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  to  write  in  their  native  language,  and  to  intereft 
their  countrymen  in  iloriep  of  their  home  manufa£bure  \  who 
fpoke  of  love  without  allufion  to  Ovid,  conftruded  dramas  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  Scriptures,  and  publifhed  tales  that 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Book  ^f  Troy.  It  required  almoft 
the  fame  courage  to  get  rid  of  the  jargon  of  faihionable  life,  and 
the  fwarms  of  peers,  foundlings  and  feducers,  that  infefted  our 
modem  fables,  as  it  did  in  thofe  days  to  fwee^  away  the  mytho- 
logical perfonages  of  antiquity,  and  to  introduce  cluraders  wh« 
fpoke  and  a£ted  like  thofe  who  were  to  perufe  their  adventures. 

The  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  experiment  depends,  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  the  (kill  with  which  it  is  conducted;  nor  are 
we  fanguine  enough  to  hope  that  it  will  be  very  fuddenly  com- 
pleted. The  millinery  mifles  and  afpiring  apprentices  of  our 
.  country  towns  will  long  hanker,  we  are  afraid,  after  the  elegant 
adventures  of  counts,  baronefles,  or  Adelines,  and  will  think 
every  dory  intolerably  low  which  does  not  contain  anecdotes  of 
mafquerades  and  gaming-houfes,  elegiac  (lanzas,  duels,  and 
defcriptions  of  the  Appenines.  This  clafs  will  certainly  be  the 
laft  to  be  converted.  But  in  the  great  and  refpc£lable  multitude 
of  £ngli{h  tradefmen,  yeomen,  and  manufaAurers — in  that  mod 
important  part  of  our  population  which  coufids  of  the  well- 
educated  in  the  lower  and  middling  orders  of  the  people,  we 
do  believe  that  there  is  fo  much  good  fenfc  and  good  principle, 
as  to  fecure  the  favourable  reception  of  a  work  which  profefTes 
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tb  Interctl  (tittn  bf  a  pifturfc  of  their  own  condition,  to  mate 
them  proud  of  their  independence,  and  cheerful  in  their  fub- 
rtiiflion^  and  to  point  out  the  happincfs  which  is  pl:ccd  withii\ 
the  reach  pf  all  who  are  induftriou^s  and  affcflionate. 

Notwithltanding  the  unqualified  praife  which  we  are  difpofed. 
to  bellow  on  the  dcfign  of  this  work,  we  cannot  help  obfervlng^ 
that  the  execution  is  extremely  unequal.  Many  of  the  incidents 
are  childifli,  and  fevcral  of  the  ftories  unmeaning  and  improbable)r 
yet  they  all  inculcate  an  unexceptionable  and  pradical  mora- 
lity, and  are  written  throughout  in  a  ftrain  of  admifaUe  good 
fenfe,  liberalityi  and  checrfulnefs.  There  Is  nothing  tawdry  or 
fophifticated  about  them ;  no  idle  defcriptton  or  affefted  reflec- 
tion ;  the  (lory  moves  on  with  uninterrupted  rapidity ;  and  the 
writer  never  feems  to  paufe  to  admire  her  own  powers  of  com* 
pofitton,  or  to  wait  for  the  adrniration  of  her  readers.. 

The  bell  tales  in  the  book,  we  think,  arc  thofe  entitled, 
'  Lame  Gervas,'  «  the  Contraft,  *  and  *  To- Morrow.*  We  (hall 
make  a  few  extra£ks  from  the  laft,  which  turm,  as  might  have 
been  expefted,  on  the  dangers  of  procradination.  The  heroy 
after  many  mwtifications  and  vows  of  reformation,  is  at  length 
fettled  with  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia. 

«  No  one  could  be  more  tfiiduous  than  I  was  for  ten  days ;  and  I 
perceived  that  Mr  Croft,  though  it  was  not  his  cullom  to  praife,  was 
well  fatisfied  with  my  diligence.     Unluckily,  on  the  eleventh  day,  I 
put  off  in  the  rooming  making  oat  an  invoice,  which  he  left  for  me  to 
do ;  and  I  was  perfuadcd,  in  the  evening,  to  go  out  with  young  Mr 
Htidfon.     1  had   cxprefled,  in  convcrfairon   with   him,  fomc  curioflty 
about  the  American  frog  concerts :  of  which   I  had  read,  in  modcra 
books  of  travels,  f  xtraordirfcry  accounts.     Mr  Hudfon  perfuaded  me  to 
iccompaoy  him  to  a  fwj^tnp,  at  fome  miles  dtftance  from  Philadelphia,  to 
bear  one  of  thefc  conct^rts.     The  performance  lafted  fome  time,  and  it 
was  late  before  we  returned  to  town,     1  went  to  bed  tired  ;  and  waked 
in  the  morning  with  a  cold,  which  I  had  caught  by  ifanding  fo  long 
in  the  fwamp.     1  lay  an  hour  after  I  was,  called,  in  hopes  of  getting 
fid  of  my  cold.     When  1  was  at  laft  up  and  dreffed,  I  recolleded  my 
kivotce,  and  rcfolved  to  do  it  the  firft  thing  after  breakfaft ;  but  un- 
luckily I  put  it  off  till  I  had  looked  for  fome  lines  in  Homer's  «*  Battle 
of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  "     There  was  no  Homer,  as  you  may  guefs^ 
in  Mr  Croft's  houfe ;  and  1  went  to  a  bookfcUcr's  to  borrow  one.     He 
had  Pope's  Iliad  and  Odyfley ;  but  no  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 
I  walked  over  half  the  town  in  fearch  of  it,.    At  length  I  found  it  5  and 
was  returning  in  triumph,  with  Homer  in  each  pocket,  when,  at  the 
door  of  Mr  Croft's  houfe,  1  found  half  a  dozen  porters,  with  heavy  loads 
upon  their  backs. 
«*  Where  are  yon  croing,  my  good  fellows  ?  "  faid  L 
«•  7*0  ^c  ^^^Xi  Sir,  with  the  Cftrgo  for  the  Betfey.  " 

«  My 
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«  My  God !  '*  cried  I,  <<  Stop. — Can't  you  ftop  a  minotti  I  thoiigfal 
tie  Bctfej  wu  not  to  faO  till  to«morrow.     Stop  ooe  miaute.  " 

**  N09  Sifj  **  (lid  they,  <<  that  we  can't ;  for  the  captain  bade  oa 
nake  what  haHe  we  could  to  the  quay*  to  load  her*  " 

*  I  ran  into  the  houfe.  The  capuin  of  the  Betfey  was  bawling  la 
tfie  ban,  with  hit  hat  on  the  back  of  hit  head ;  Mr  Croft  on  the  landtag- 
place  of  the  warehoufe  ftairs,  with  open  letters  in  his  handy  and  two  or. 
three  of  the  under  deiks  were  running  different  ways,  with  pens  in  their 
mouths. 

**  Mr  Bafil !  the  invoice !  "  ezdaimed  all  the  clerks  at  once,  the 
Moment  1  made  my  appearance. 

**  Mr  Bafil  Lowe,  the  invoice  and  the  copy,  if  you  pleafe, "  repeated 
Mr  Croft.  •*  We  have  fcnt  three  meflengers  after  yoo.  Very  extra- 
ordinary  to  go  out  at  this  time  of  day,  and  not  even  to  leave  word  where 
yoo  were  to  be  found*  Here's  the  captain  of  the  Betfey  has  been  wait- 
ing this  half  homr  for  the  invoice.  Well,  Sir !  will  tou  go  for  it  now  ? 
And  at  the  fiime  time  bring  me  the  copy,  to  endofe  m  this  letter  to  our 
oonrefpondent  by  poft.  " 

1  ftood  petrified.—**  Sir,  the  Invoice,  Sir !— Good  Heavens !  I  for- 
got it  entirely.  " 

**  You  remember  it  now,  Sir,  I  fuppofe.  Keep  your  apologies  tin 
we  have  leifure.     The  invoices,  if  you  pleafe.  '' 

<*  The  invoices !  .  My  God,  Sir,  1  beg  ten  thoufaad  pardons !  They 
•re  not  drawn  out.  " 

**  Not  drawn  out« — Impoffible !  "  faid  Mr  Croft. 

**  Then  I'm  off  i  **  cried  the  captain,  with  a  treroendots  oath.  I 
can't  wait  another  tide  for  any  clerk  breathing.  " 

*<  Send'  back  the  porters,  Captain,  if  you  pleafe,  "  (aid  Mr  Crofty 
coolly.  **  The  whole  cargo  muft  be  unpacked*  I  took  it  for  granted, 
Mr  Bafil,  that  you  had  drawn  the  invoice,  afiC9rding  to  order,  yefterday 
morning ;  and,  of  coorfe,  the  goods  were  packed  in  the  evening.  1  was 
certainly  wrong  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  would  be  punctual.  A 
man  of  bufineis  (honld  take  nothing  *for  granted.  This  is  a  thing  that 
will  not  occur  to  me  again  as  long  as  1  live.  " 

*  I  poured  forth  exprcffions  of  contrition ;  but,  apparently  unmoved 
by  them,  and  without  anger  or  impatience  in  his  manner,  he  turned 
from  me  u  foon  as  the  porters  came  back  with  the  goods,  and  ordered 
them  all  to  be  unpacked  and  repUced  in  the  warehoufe,  I  was  truly 
concerned ! 

**  1  believe  you  (pent  your  evening  yefterday  with  young  Mr  Hud- 
son ?  "  faid  he,  returning  to  roe. 

**  Yes,  Sir. — I  am  fincerely  forry— —  " 

•*  Sorrow,  in  thcfe  cafes,  does  no  good.  Sir, "  interrupted  he.  •*  I 
thought  I  had  fufficieotly  warned  you  of  the  danger  of  forming  that 
intimacy.     Midnight  caroufing  will  not  do  for  men  of  bufinels.  " 

**  Caroufing,  Su: !  "  faid  I.     **  Give  me  leave  to  aflfurc  you  that  we 


wcrp  not  caroufing.     We  were  onlv  at  a  frog^conceri.  " 


Mr 
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<  Mr  CroCty  who  llid  at'  leaft  fnpprefled  Ui  dHpleafure  eiH  tooir» 
looked  abfoKitely  angry.  He  thought  I  wis  making  a  joke  .of  him. 
When  I  convinced  him  that ,  I  was  in '  earneft,  he  changed  from 
anger  to  aftonifhmcnt,  with  a  large  miature  of  conten»pt  id  bit  na£d 
ikitiicics* 

•<  A  frog  concert !  *'  rq)eated  he.  *•  And  is  it  poiRUe  that  aoj 
nan  eoukl  negkA  an  inyotce,  merely  to  go  to  hear  a  parcel  of  firoga 
croaking  in  a  fwamp  ?  Sir,  you  will  nerer  do  in  a  mercantile  boii£e.  " 
He  walked  off  to  the  warehoufe,  and  left  me  half  mortified  and  half 
provoked*  From  this  time  forward  all  hopes  from  Mr  Crofi'a  fn'end(hip 
were  at  an  end, '    vol.  3.  p.  347-353. 

We  add  the  foUowiog  charafieriilic  fcene,  in  honour  of  the 
fait  writer's  cofintrymen.  The  viflim  of  to-morrow  Is  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  obliged  to  pawn  his  watch  to  pay  his  pafiage 
home  to  England.  It  is  redeemed,  and  fent  back  again  by  t^ 
gratitude  of  a  poor  Irifhman,  to  whom  he  had  advanced  a  fmall 
film  of  money  on  his  landing.  He  then  goes  to  make  hia  ac- 
knowledgements  to  this  humble  benefactor. 

<  1  knocked  at  Mr  O' Grady's  door»  and  made  my  way  into  the 
parlour ;  where  1  foimd  him»  hfs  two  fons,  and  his  wife,  fitting  very 
fociably  at  tea.  He  atid  the  two  young  men  rofe  immediately,  to  fct 
me  a  chair. 

**  You  arc  welcome,  kindly  welcome.  Sir,  **  did  he.  **  This  is  an 
honour  I  never  expeAed  any  way.  Be*  pleafed  to  take  the  feat  near 
^he  fire.  Twould  be  hard  indeed  if  you  ^woM  not  have  the  bed  feat 
that's  to  be  bad  in  this  houfe,  where  we  none  of  us  never  fhouTd  have 
fat,  nor  had  feats  to  fit  upon,  bnt  for  you. " 

*  The  fons  pulled  off  my  (habby  great  coat,  and  took  away  my  hat, 
and  the  wife  made  up  the  firp.  Thei'c  was  fomething  in  their  manner, 
altogether,  whicfi  todched  me  fo  much,  that  it  was  with  difficnlty  I 
could  keep  myfcif  from  bailing  into  tears.  They  faw  this ;  and  Barny 
(for  I  fhall  never  call  him  any  thing  elfe)  as  he  ihonght  that  I  (hould 
like  better  to  hear  of  poblic  affairs  than  to  fpeak  of  my  own,  began  Xh 
aik  his  fons  if  they  had  feth  th<  day*%  papers,  and  what  news  there  was  \ 

'  As  foon  as  1  could  command  my  voice,  I  congratulated  this  fiimily 
upon  the  happy  fituation  in  which  I  found  them ;  and  aiked  by  what 
lucky  accidents  they  had  fqcceeded  fo  well  ? 

«*  The  luckieft  accident  ever  happened  ^^,  before  or  fince  I  came  tsi 
America,"  Ciid  Batmy,  ««  was  being  on  board  the  fame  vefllel  with 
fuch  a  man  as  you.  If  you  bad  not  given  me  the  firft  lift,  I  had  beeai 
down  for  good  and  att,  -and  trampled  under  foot  long  and  long  ago. 
But,  after  that  firft  fift^  all  was  as  eafy  as  life.  My  two  fons  here 
were  not  taken  from  me— God  blefs  you  !  for  I  never  can  blefs  you 
enough  for  that..  The  lads  were  left  to  work  for  me  and  with  me ; 
and  we  never  parted,  hand  or  heart,  but  juft  kept  working  on  togetherj 
and  put  all  our  earnings,  as  faft  as  we  got  them,  into  the  hands  of  that 
good  womaoi  tod  lif^  hard  %x  firfti  at  we-wtfe  bred  tod  boro  to  do» 

tfaaaks 


llmkB  be  to  Heaven!  Thta  we  (WqIt  cgiiifft  din)k.i^>atf  foiti 
entirely.  And  ai  I  bail  occafionaUy  feired  the  inafofi%  when  I  lived 
« laboiinng  man  tn  the  county  of  Dublin^  aod  knew  fonictlimg'  of  thai 
bofinefty  wky,  whatever  1  knew  I  made  the  moft  of*  aod  a  Uowel  fell 
no  wayi  flrange  to  me ;  fo  I  went  to  work^  and  had  higher  wages  at 
Ml  tharf  I  delervcd.  The  fame  with  the  two  boy^  s  one  waa  b«  oMidi 
«f  a  bbckfmkh  aa  would  (hoe*  a  horfe ;  aod  t'olker  a  bit  of  a  cafr 
peotef  ;  and  the  one  ^ot  ^Ueaty  of  work  in  the  forget ;  and  t'other  iq 
the  dock  yards,  aa  a  (hip<ar|9(nter.  So»  early  aod  JaCt>  m^mitig  aa4  - 
cveniog-r  we  iw«re  all  at  the  «i[ork  \  and  juft  went  this  way  ftnigglmg 
eren  on  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  A>iind,  with  the  high  wages  and 
eonftaat  employ  we  (vid  mrl,  thai  we  were  ^viag  gfva||y  better  ia.the 
«N>rid.  Bcfiikfly  the  wife  waa  not  idlr«  When  a  itirU  flif  had  Ifei 
kakiog^  aiid  had  always  a  gpod  i^otton  of  it ;  and  Juft  tn'ed.  her  hand 
i}pon*it(  n0W|  and  ipppd  the  loavei^  went  down  with  the  cuftomtn^  ao^ 
the  Guftotnei?!  a0qsing  fader  and  f«Ulcr  for  them  ;  aod  this  waa  a  great 
l)dp»  Then  },  grew  mafltr  mafon^  and  had  my  men  nodcr  naCf  and 
took  a  houfc  to  build  by  the  job^  a,]id  that  did  ;  and  theq  on  to  anotbp-^ 
and  aAothc^.  ,  And»  after  building  many  for  tl^e  oeicrhbours,  ^ was. fit 
and  my  turp»  1  thought*  to  build  one  for  myfclf;  wnich  1  4id  out  of 
theirs^  without  wronging  tbtm  of  a  penny.  And  the  boys  flrew  iDaftcrp 
tnen,  in  their  line.  And  when  they  got  good  coats,  nobody  could  (ay 
pgainft  them;  for  they  had  come  jE&irly.bythem,  aod  became  theaa  weu 
perbapa  for  ^bat  rafon*  60|  opt.to  be  .tiring  yop  too  iQUch,  we  wen| 
on  from  good  to  better^  and  bi;^t|^r  to  bed.  And  if  it  plealcd  God  fea ' 
que(lion  mo  how  it  was  we  got  on  fo  well  in  the  world>  I  diould  aofwer» 
Upon  my  confcience,  myfclf  does  not  know ;  ezcep^  it  be  that  ve  nerer 
node  iaint-nvooday,  -nor  never  put  off  till  the  morrow  what  we  cauld  do 
the  day-  "  .  . 

.*  I  believe  I  fighed  deeply  at  this  obfcrvatioQi  Qotwithdaoding  the 
^omic  phraieology  in  which  it  wa#  exprcfled* 

<<  But  all  this  i3  no  rule  for  'a  gentleman  bonv  **  purfued  the  good* 
natured  Bainy,  in  anfwer,  1  fuppofe,  to  the  figh  yrVic\^  I  uttered  |  *<  noir 
is  jt  any  difparagemeot  to  hiip  if  he  has  not  dooe^  v  well  in  a  place 
^ke  America,  where  he  had  n9t  thc,^eans  ^,n6t»  being  ufed  to  brick- 
layLogt  and  flaviag  with  his  hand«»  and  diiving  as  we  did.  Would  it 
be  too  much  liberty  to  afk  y^ni  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea*  and  to  ta^e  a 
/lice  of  my  good  woman's  bread  and  buuer,?  And  happy  the  day  we 
^e  you  casing  it,  and  ouly.widi  we  could  fcnre  yqi)  ip  any  way  what- 
ibever^ "  . 

<  1  veitily  believe  the  generous  fellow  forgo;^*W  this  ioftanty  that  ht 
had  redeemed  my  watch  and  wife's  trinketa.  He  would  not  let  me 
thank  him  aa  nmcfa  aa  I  widied;,  but  kept  prel&ng  upon  me  frefli  offera 
of  fervt^.  Wheo  be  foond  1  was  going  to  'leai^  America,  iie  aik^ 
what  Tc&l  we  ihould  go  in  ?  I  was  rea%  afraid  to  tell  hizEu  left 
be  (hould  attempt  tp  pay  for  my  palTacc.  ,  Hut  for  this  he  had«  as  t 
fJteKwavd .  £pmq49  .to9  mu4^  4c%M:y  of  ^p^ioK^    f^c  difcQvc{c4  hy 

^ueftidoiis^ 


^ftionjDj;  the  captaln§i"'^n  what  (hip  we  were  to  fail ;  and  when  wc 
went  on  board,  we  found  him  and  his  Tons  there  to  take  leave  of  us, 
whkh  thcf  did  in  the  moft  affeAionatc  manner ;  and,  afttfr  they  were 
g(Hie,  wc  found,  in  the  ftate  cabin,  direftcd  to  me,  every  thing  that 
colild  be  ufefnl  of  agrrceable  to  u«  as  fca-ftores  for  a  long'  voyage,  f 
vol*  III.  p.  374.-580'. 

Wc  ihall  venture  on  another  cttraft  from  this  talc,  'of  a  more 
tragical  dcfcription^  The  incorrigible  procraftinator  had  bad  his 
#nly  fon  unfucccfsfully  inocuhtipd  for  the  fmall-pox.  His  wife 
urges  him  to  have  the  operation  repeated,  and  he  replies— 

**  Undoubtedly,  my  dear;  undoubtedly.  But  1  think  we  had  better 
have  him  vaccincd.  I  am  not  fore,  however;  but  1  wijlaflc  Dr  >■■*! 
opinion  this  day,  and  be  guided  by  that.  I  (hall  fee  him^at  ^/incf ;  he 
has  promifed  to  dine  with  us.  ''^         . 

•  Some  accident  prevented  hira  from  coming ;  and  I  thongBt  of 
wnting  to  him  the  next  day,  but  iftcrward  put  it  off— JLucy  caoK 
again  mto  my  ftudy,  where  fhe'  was  fure  to  find  me  in  the  morning* 
**  My  dear,  ^  fald  (he,.  "  Ao  you  recolkft  that  you  defircd  me  to  dete 
inoculating  our  little  boy  till  you  could  decide  whettier  It  be  belt  ta 
mocul&te  him  in  the  common  way,"^  or  the  vaccine  ?  '^ 

**  Ye9,  my  dear,  1  recolIeA  it  perfcAly  well.     I  am  much  inclined  t© 

the  vaccine.     My  friend,  Mr  L »  has  had  all  his  children  vaccincd  j 

and  I  j^ift  wait  to  fee  the  effeft.  '^ 

♦«  Oh,  my  love,  **  faid  Lucy,  «*  do  not  wait  any  longer ;  for  yoil 
know  we  run  a  terrible  riik  of  his  catching  the '  fmaH-pox  every  dayj 
fvery  hour.  ^ 

•«  Wc  have  run  that  riffe,  and  efcaped  for  thcfe  three  years  pa(l,  ** 
fiid  I  ;  •*  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  boy  has  had  the  fmall-pox.  *' 

«*  So  Mr  and  Mrs  Nan  thought  j  and  you  fee  what  has  happened. 
Remember  our  boy  was  inoculated  by  the  fame  man.  I  am  fure,  ever 
fincc  Mr  Nan  mentioned  this,  1  never  take  little  Bafil  out  to  walk,  I 
never  fee  him  in  a  fbop,  I  never  have  him  in  the  carriage  with  me^ 
without  being  In  terror.  Yef^erday,  a  woman  came  to  the  coach-door 
with  a  child  in  her 'arms,  who  had  a  breaking  out  on  his  face.  I 
thoQght  it  was  the  fmall^poz ;  and  was  (b  terrified  that  I  had  fcarccly 
ftrength  or  prefence  of  mind  enough  to  draw  up  the  glafs.  Our  little 
boy  was  leaning  out  of  the  door  to  give  a  halfpenny  to  the  child.  My 
God  !   if  that  child  had  the  fnallpox!  ** 

"  My  love,  '*^  faid  1,  ••  do  nofaUrm  yourfclf  Co  terribly  j  the  boy 
Ikall  be  inoculated  tc^mofrow,  ^ 

••  To-roorrow !  Oh,  my  deareft  love,  do  not  put  it  off  till  to-morrow^  ^ 
find  Lticy  ;  **  let  him  be  inoculated  to-day.  ** 

*•  Well,  my  dear,  only  keep  your  mind  eafy,  and  he*  (hall  be  loocn- 
btcd  to-day,  if  poffible ;  furely  you  imift  know  I  love  ch^  boy  ai  well 
at  you  do,  and  am  as  anxiottt  about  him  as  you  can  be.  ** 

**  I  am  fore  of  it,  my  love,  "  faid  Lucy.  *<  I  meant  no  repr(5ach. 
B«t  £o«e  y»o  have  decided  that  the  bojf  4haH  be  vacctQcd,  let  u» 

tend 
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i  {end  diTcdly  for  tbe  (ufgcoo  and  have  it  Sofue,  and  then  he  will  be 

fafc.  " 

*  She  caught  hold  of  the  belUcord  to  ring  for  a  feryiot— -I  (lopped 
her. 

**  No,  my  dear,  don't  ripg,  "  fald.  I  ^  "  for  the  men  arc  b«th  b«f* 
1  hate  fent  one  to  the  library,  for  the  new  Ltttert  on  Education,  and 
the  other  to  the  rational  toy^lhop  for  (bme  thmgs  I  want  for  tbe 
child.  ** 

**  TheDy  if  the  fervants  are  out»  I  had  better  walk  to  tbe  fui^geoa'a 
and  bring  him  hack  with  me.  " 

««  No,  my  dear,  "  faid  1 5  «  I  muft  fee  Mr  L 's  children  firll 

I  am  going  out  immediately  ;  I  will  call  upon  them  f  they  are  healthy 
children  ;  we  can  have  the  vaccine  infe^ion  from  them»  and  I  will  ioo- 
culate  the  boy  myftlf.  " 

*  Lucy  fubmitted.  I  take  a  melancholy  pleafure  in  doin;?  her  judicc, 
by  recording  every  argumeut  that  ftic  ufed,  and  every  perfoafive  word 
that  (he  faid  to  me,  upon  this  occafion.  I  am  anxi<ui^  to  ihew  that 
(he  was  not  in  the  Irafl  to  blame.  1  alone  am  guilty  !  I  alone  ought 
to  have  been  the  fnfFerer.  It  will  fcarcely  be  believed— I  can  hardly 
believe  it  myfelf,  that,  after  all  Lucy  faid  to  me,  I  delayed  two  houm, 
and  ftayed  to  6nifh  making  an  extra^  from  Rouffeau^s  Emilias  before 
I  fct  out.  When  I  arrived  at  Mr  L— *«,  the  children  were  joft 
gone  out  to  take  an  airing,  and  I  could  not  fee  them.  A  few  hours 
may  fometimes  make  all  the  difference  between  health  and  (ickncfs 
happinefs  and  mifery !  I  put  off  till  the  next  day  the  inoculation  of 
my  child ! 

*  In  the  mean  time,  a  coachman  came  to  me  to  be  hired.  My  bor 
was  playing  about  the  room,  and,  as  I  afterward  colle^ed,  went  clofe 
up  to  the  man,  and,  while  1  was  talking,  llood  examining  a  greyhound 
Upon  his  buttons.  I  afkcd  the  coachman  many  queftions,  and  kept  him 
for  fome  time  in  the  room.  Jufl  as  I  agreed  to  take  him  into  my  fervice, 
he  faid  he  could  not  come  to  live  with  me  tiU  the  next  week,  becauTc 
om  of  his  cbilJren  *was  ill  of  the  fmall-pox* 

<  Thcfe  words  (Iruck  me  to  the  heart.  I  had  a  dreadful  prefentimcnt 
of  what  wan  to  follow.  I  remember  ftarting  from  my  feat,  and  driving 
the  man  out  of  the  houfc  with  violent  menaces.  My  boy,  poor  innocent 
vidimi  followed,  trying  to  pacify  me,  and  holding  me  back  by  the 
fkirts  6f  my  coats.  I  caught  him  up  in  my  arms. — I  could  not  kifi 
him  ;  I  felt  as  if  I  was  his  murderer.  1  fet  him  down  a^in  :  indeed  I 
trembled  fb  violently  thtt  1  could  not  hokl  him.  The  child  ran  for  hii 
IDOther. 

*  I  cannot  dwell  on  thefc  things.— Our  boy  iickened  the  next 
day— ^nd  the  neiU  week  died  in  his  OM)tbcr'a  arms  I  *  ,  VoL  III- 
p.  38Q-391. 

We  MTould  willingly  make  fonie  (ixtrafts  from  the  other  talcs 
we  have  fpecified.5  but  wc  c.i:.  ♦jt  find  any,  to  which  jufticc 
could  be  donC|  witihoitt  ^uotin^  a  larger  paiTage  th^n  our  ^»ssM 

will 
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\H11  eafiiy  admit.  The  Irifli  diar£terS|  who  are  all  admirably 
IketcWd,  appear  to  us  to  be  the  moft  original  perfonages  in  the 
book.  Simon  O'DoDghefty,  in  the  tale  called  *  Rofanna,'  i$ 
cicdlent.  That  horror  of  vulgarity  whicn  id  fo  apt  to  infcft  the 
wives  and  children  of  profperoUi  (hopkeepcrs,  is  well  expofed  la 
tlie  tales  called  *  the  Manufac^tUrcrs,*  and  *  Out  of  debt,  put  of  dan* 

:r.*    The  rewards  of  induftry  are  pleafingly  difplayed  in  *  Lame 

jrvas*  and  '  Rofanna;'  and  die  tendency  of  good  affeftions  to 
lighten  or  to  remedy  every  difafter,  is  prettily  exemplified  in  *  the 
Contrail. '  *  The  Limerick  Glotes, '  and  *  the  Will, '  are  the 
moil  improbable  and  unintereiting  (lories  in  the  colie£i:ion  \  and 
*  the  .Grateful  Negro  '  has  more  of  the  extraordinary  and  roman- 
tic in  it  than  leems  fultable  to  the  tenor  and  defign  of  this  publica« 
Oon. 

We  have  fcarcely  any  other  remarks  to  offer.  The  pathetia 
parts  of  thefe  tales  are  in  general  the  bed  written  \  and  yet  the 
language  is  uniformly  adapted  with  the  greated  felicity  to  the  cha-* 
racier  and  ftation  of  the  parties  concen^d.  We  could  hot  help 
fmiling  at  the  partiality  which  has  led  Mifs  Edgeworth  to  repre^ 
fent  almoll  all  her /emalt  characters  in  fo  amiable  apd  refpcftable 
a  light.  There  is  not  a  tale,  we  believe,  in  which  there  is  not  fome 
wife  or  daughter  who  is  generoUs  and  gentle,  and  prudent  and 
cheerful :  and  almoll  all  the  men  who  behave  properly  owe/  moft 
of  their  good  anions  tp  the  influence  and  fuggeilions  of  thefe 
lovely  monitrefles.  If  the  pride  of  our  f<x  would  permit  us,  we 
might  perhaps  confefs,  after  all,  that  this  reprefcntation  is  no( 
very  far  from  the  truth. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  thefe  volumes  without  reminding 
Ae  failidious  part  of  our  readers,  tliat  they  were  not  written  to 
challenge  the  criticifm  of  fcholars,  or  to  gratify  the  tafte  of  per- 
fons  of  the  higheft  accomplifliments.  They  are  not  tried  by  a 
fair  llandard,  unlefs  the  defign  of  writing  them  be  kept  conftant- 
If  in  view :  and  this  defign  appears  to  us  to  be  fo  laudably  con-^ 
ceived,  and  fo  ably  purfued,  aS  to  entitle  thi  m  to  more  confidera- 
tion  than  is  ufually  bellowed  on  works  of  this  defcription. 

Art.  VIL     Po£ms   by  Gtorge  R'cburJs^  M.  A.  late   FdlQ'm  of  Grid 
ColUgt,     3  voL     8vo.     Oxford  and  London.     1803* 

It  is  now  almoft  twelve  years,  we  believe,  fince  Mr  Richards 
*  firft  prefented  himfelf  to  the  public  as  a  candidate  for  poeti- 
cal reputation ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  prefent,  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  mucli  of  his  proceedings.  The  perufal  of 
hw  early  productions  had  left  upon  our  minds  the  impreiBon  of 
luxuriant  didlion,  confidcrable  brilliancy  and  richnefs  of  verfifica* 

YOL.  IT.   MO*  9*  Y.  tioAj 
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fend  .-aewbat  florid,  magnificent  and 

fafc.  .  jwB  of  a  genius' which  time  vas 

*  .:«  imi  which  could  fcarcely  fail  to 

Ji'^' •  ..  «aH  ^ve  turned  to  the  perufal  of  the 

.r  .  3od  deal  of  intereft^  and  with  ci- 
^  ccti  jonplctehr  realize.     Mr  Richards 

^  midi  bv  praclice  as  we  thought  there 

*  c  3»  k>^  fomething  of  his  luxuriance, 

^.-  I  yuJt  of  force  or  corrcdncfs  j  and  his 
.  ..^ucorr*  »  not  more  natural  than  at  his 
^  ^sir  certtinly  is  not  more  original  or  abun- 
«    .^31:  ibmewhat  chafteri  hi»  fengoage  is.  more 


.  V 


.  ^  ^rtcbs  bowcrer,  thefe  little  relumes  arc  ftill 
;sct  we  CTidently  the  productions  of  an  elegant 
_^^  -MiM  *  of  one  who  has  (ludied  the  claflical  writers 
^^j9  m^t  1  **^t  relifli  of  their  beauties>  and  karned,  at 
3^  eilimate  the  fubftantial  merits  of  our  great 
S^  in  his  own  produ£Hoits,  he  have  oftener  imi' 
uM  t^  excellences  of  thofe  illaftrious  models,  and 
:iic  idns  to  his  imagination  fo  freely  as  the  career 
be  has  at  kaft  copied  them  wim  gracefubcfs 
jttd  not  only  avoided  the  hazards  of  prefumptuous 
.    .u^  Wttbe  reoroach  of  unworthv  imitation.     His  ge^ 
,^    ..^  A  »o  much  chaftifed  and  fuodued  by  that  of  me 
^  .^^jtt  wbom  he  has  formed  himfelf ;  but  it  is  faved^  by 
,,-.A,%  firom  the  extravagancies  of  the  independants,  and 
^  i  >i«^iigj  if  not  a  very  lively  image  of  fomc  of  the  moft 
xvi^acbons  of  the  human  underftanding.     A  confideraWc 
,•{  ?wu£ftges  are  borrowed  with  great  felicity  \  and  the  bn- 
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.^  -(.  ^jcJ<$»  upon  the  whole,  a  degree  of  fweetnefs  and  ele- 
^r  <«  ^^  tfcimp  uill  more  clearly  on  the  author  the  chara^r  of 
r"  i..x>nwridkJ  fcholar. 

*.  N.  tirtt  volume  contains  two  dramas,'  vnritten  on  the  moAA 
^  nK^  4iw«:«c  Greek  theatre,  with  chorufes  and  continuous  fcenes ; 
I  l^  V  vC^  o^noofition,  of  which  the  Samfon  Agoniltes  of  Milton 
r*-H.iv.^  Jmt  ur  uic  jufteft  and  the  moft  ftriking  example  that  roo- 
^iM  uK^nntfccam  boaft  of,  though  the  feebler  and  more  ovna* 
uKtttvxl  p<Tfonnanccs  of  Mafon  have  become  more  popuhr  among 
•Xi:  ^taX'^Jtmed  part  of  the  conamunity  ^.    In  imitation  of  Mafoo, 

^^ 

»  ^  Sitw*s  Sketches  of  Northern  Mythology  deferve  to  be  tncn- 
f)^^^>i  «k)i  diftinguifhed  praife  among  productions  of  this'  kind  :  bat 
^  ^<A  mkatioA  of  the  antient  drama  we  have  lately  met  with*  is  the 
^j.Wfa  iu  Tauris  pf  Goethe,  tranfkted,  we  believe,  by  Mr  Tay* 
^^^  ^CgnrioL    We  are  not  ac^^uainted  with  the  or^inaL 
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Mr  Richards  has  attempted  to  give  each  of  his  plays*  z  diftiiift 
and  peculiar  character.  Odin  is  intended  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
wild 9  the  fublimC)  and  terrible ;  and  is  written,  he  informs  us, 
as  much  as  poflible  in  the  manner  of  ^fchylus.  Emma  is  meant 
to  exemplify  the  tender  and  pathetic,  and  was  compofed)  we  1- 
magine,  upon  the  model  of  Euripides.  We  cannot  fay  that  either 
of  them  comes  very  near  the  pattern  ;  but  the  firftis  by  far  the 
beft. 

ITie  (lory  is  not  very  interefting.  It  proceeds  upon  the  fuppo* 
fition  that  Odin  was  the  chief  of  the  Afse,  one  of  the  rude  na- 
tjpns  between  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feas,  who  yielded  to  the 
victorious  arms  of  Pompey  when  he  entered  thefe  regions  in  pur- 
fuit  of  Mithridates.  This  drama  contains  the  account  of  the  lafl: 
battle  that  was  waged  by  the  favage '  monarch  in  defence  of  his 
country ;  of  his  rcfolution  to  facrifice  himfelf,  with  his  whole 
tribe,  after  the  defeat ;  and  of  his  being  diverted  from  that  re- 
folution  by  the  appearance  of  a  goddefs  who  dire^s  him  to  mi-» 
grate  to  the  regions  of  the  North,  where  he  is  deftined  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  mighty  empire.  There  is  nothing  very  new  or  very 
ftrUdnj?  in  the  reprefentation  which  Mr  Ric^rds  gives  of  the 
charader  and  mannefs  of  thofe  warlike  barbarians ;  yet  every 
thing  is  correctly  imagined,  and  fmoothly  executed.  There  is  a 
defc^nt  to  hell,  and  a  human  facrifice  delcribed ;  and  the  women 
who  form  the  chorus,  abound  in  all  thofe  heroic,  and  lofty  fenti- 
ments  which  are  faid  to  have  char Aerifed  the  femaks  of  tnefe  na* 
tions.  The  mijLture  of  feminine  tendemefs  and  weaknefs  with 
this  drain  of  magnanimity,  is  the  mod  interefting  drcumftancc 
perhaps  in  the  whole  drama,  and  affords  a  favourable  fpecimen  of 
Mr  Richard's'  dramatical  talents.  We  add  the  following  paflages 
in  illuitration : 

«  Balder,  I  dare 

To  die :  I  fcwm  the  wretch,  who  could  fiirvive 
When  thefe  our  towers  are  Roman  :  yet  a  gloom 
Mournful  o'erfpreads  my  breall :  I  cannot  hear 
Thefe  flK>nilrous  engines  beat  againft  our  waDs, 
And  tremble  not :  Balder,  I  cannot  gaze 
On  thofe  my  native  fields  ifar-feen  ;  on  fluinet 
Rais'd  to  our  country's  gods  ;  on  thefe  rude  hiHs 
Cover*<l  fo  often  with  our  warlike  youth ; 
On  yoB  p3'd  hillocks  where  our  fathers  fleep. 
And  .on  thefe  ti^ophies  tais'd  upon  the  debuts    ^ 
To  valiant  chiefs  of  yore  :  I  cannot  gaze, 
And  tbinic  how  foon  the  Roman  may  ppfTefs  them, 
Without  Tome  mortal  fedings»  fad  regrets, 
That  awe  me,  holding  nobfcr  thoughts  enthrdBM, ' 

.  Tc|.  I.  p.  %u  ag« 
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After  tfie  dcfjpcratc  rcfoluHon  of  general  fuioide  has  been  adopu 
cd,  the  fame  female  Chorus  fpeaks  as  follows  : 
*  This  pile  acbmM  with  folemn  facrilice 
Awes  me,  a  ftranger  as  I  am.  to  fear. 
And,  "when  I  turn  my  eyes  to  yonder  plaint* 
And  vaUies,  which  the  elorious  fun  illumes^ 
Once  tlie  domain  of  Odin  arid  his  Afse, 
A  forrowfiJ  affeftion  touches  me. 
And  you,  ye  babes,  feated  upon  the  pile, 
Uncojifcious  of  the  fpecdy  end  that  waits  you, 
Trovbled  I  gaze  on  you  :  you  might  have  liv'd 
To  emulate  your  fathers,  to  attain 
An  equal  glory,  and  more  profpcrous  fortune  : 
You  might  ha^-e  cnifh'd  thefe  Romans,  and  infcrib'd 
Our  rocks  and  mountains  with  your  deeds  of  valour  | 
You  might  have  d5ed  in  all  the  pride  of  warp 
'     And  met  our  heroes  in  ValhalJa's  courts  t 

Now  you  muft  fall  unknown,  tinnam'd,  unhonour^d. 
Ere  yet  your  infant  hands  have  grafp'd  the  fword, 
^    Or  your  young  hearts  Iiave  beat  to  war  and  glory.  *     p.  84.  85- 
WheH  the  divine  command  has  been  fignified  for  their  migration, 
the  C!K>rus  thus  addreiTes  the  regions  which  they  are  about  to  ab- 
andon : 

*  One  look,  yet  one  look  more. 
Though  they  be  veil'd  beneath  the  ma/k  of  night, 
Down  on  the  valleys,  dear  as  known  in  youth. 
But  now  more,  dear  when  to  be  left  for  ever. 
Ye  verdant  meads,  by  cooling  rivers  fpread. 
Ye  fields,  on  which  the  fummer  fmiles,  farewell : 
Farewell,  ye  plains,,  with  golden  harvefts  crown'd. 
O'er  which  our  infant  feet  have  roam'd  :  O  fount 
And  banks,  of  Cyrus,  azure  ftream,  delight 
Of  virgins  fporting  in  thy  glafly  virave ; 
No  more  (hall  we  behold  you  :  we  muft  go 
Far  di^nt :  yet  in  other  valleys,  waih*4. 
By  other  ftreams,  we  will  remember  you. 
Though  now  we  dwell  on  higher  joys,  more  fit 
For  years  mature ;  yet  ne'er  fhall  the  innocent  blifs. 
Once  known  amidil  your  peaceful  forefls,  want 
Grateful  remembrance,  but  be  oft  recall'd 
At  diftance  from  your  dells  and  copfes  green.  *     p.  lio.  Ill* 
The  preceding  cxtra^s  are  rather  favourable  fpecimens  of  the 
work  now  before  us.     Among  other  traits  of  claflical  imhatioDi 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ftyle  of  the  Greek  traffcdtaos 
will  recognize  the  happy  eSe<^  with  which  Mr  Richards  has  in- 
troduced thofe  extended  apofirophes  or  invocations  to  places  and 
'  inaaimate  objedsj  which^  though  hi  a  mamier  profcribed  by  A^ 
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4ifage  of  rfitKjcm  authors,  appear  to  hiYC'ttceJi  the  t^lKnifite  fiL 
g  re' of  the  ancient  m afters  of  eloquence.  A  great  part  of  tht 
poctty  and  intereft  of  the  delightful  drama  of  Philodctes.  iu  Lem^ 
noSy  will  be  found  to  coilfiftin  the  ufe*  of  it ;  and  we  think 'Mir 
Richards  has  fliown  that  it  may  be  eni{rioyed  with  a  very  liappy 
effcd  in  the  more  paflionatc  parts  of  £ngli(h  compofition.  Odm^ 
when  aboat  to  immolate  himfelf,  exclaims—* 

*  O  Tanais,  and  ye  (hores 
Wafti'd  by  the  founding  Euxine,  Odin  calls. 
Calls  with  his  dying  voice,  while  to  the  gods 
He  gives  himfelf,'  &c.     p.  92. 
And  the  ChoruS|  in  the  fame  fpirit^  adds  the  following  clalEca^ 
addrefs: 

, — ^  O  hills,  thelaft 

Of  Odin's  retflm,  mountains  and  roCks,  Infcrib'Jl 
With  Runic  rhymes,  facred  to  chiefs  rf'  yore, . 
Ye  foon  (hall  yield  to  Romel     Farewell,  fe  plains,  • 

Farewell,  ye  ftreams,  that  flowing  roam  the  vales,  ' ' 

Calm  Phafis,  and  cerulean  Cyanus ;  •    •  :  • 

Farewell,  ye  (bores,  wa(h^d  by  the 'Cafpian -witef 
Once  travers'd  with  delight,  now  to  the  -eye  •     "  .  i 

Difhnefsful,  fpread  around  with  Roman  tsnts.''     p.  u^  1 

Though  the  compofition  be  in  general  dignified  and  elegant)  thofe 
are  fome  low,  and  feveral  heavy  pafiages;  A  warrior^  defcribii^ 
the  agitations  of  Odin  in  his  troubled  flcep,  fays-*-  1 

*  ■■    ■*  hi|^  uprais^  Aix denchedjifi  » 
Threat'ning  hejimk  ;* 

an  image  which  is  abfolutely  ludi(^u8.  Anothtr^  vhik  tbe  J>at« 
tie  is  ragingi  calmly  obfervcs— n  ^ 

'*  A  field  lil^e  this,  , 

Brave  Cantimir,  we  faw  fome  winters  pail.' 

*  Triarius  led  the  Romans ;  wc 
Were  headed  by  the  Pontic  Kine«     In  vain 
We  dar'd  them  to  renew  the  fight :  niixe  days 
We  flood  ezpe£bint,  *  5cc.  , 

All  thfs  is  very  tame  and  injudicious;  though,  foon  after,  ^e 
meet  with  fome  vigorous  lines  in  the  pafTage  where  .Odin,  antici- 
pates his  dreary  march  through  the  defert  regions  of  the  Nort|i, 
•  where  not  a  foe  Ihall  cheer  the  way  with  conqucft. ' 

The  ftory  of  Emma^  wc  think,  is  ill-chofen,  and  unflcilfully 
conduced.  We  have  the  fedu^ion  and  fentimental  di&refs  of  a 
modem  noyel  combined. with  the  ufages  of  chivalry,  antf  prcfent- 
ed  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  drama.  The  public  is  fick,  we  be- 
iieye,  of  tender-hearted  daughters,  betrayed  damfels,  imd  high- 
minded  old  barons,  ercn  in  profe  narratives.  The  accompani- 
ments of  blank  verfe  and  moral  lyrics  are  not  likely  to  make  them 

*  v3  «ay:c 
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more  pftlatd>le.    Tetthfre  i$  a  great  deal  of  el^nt  hnguagCy 
fljid  fome  poetrv  and  pathetic  cOkct  in  this  drama  aUo.    The  wU 
Jowing  fpeech  ihould  be  good^  fince  the  idea  is  borfowed  from 
Homer,  and  the  caft  of  the  di£Uon  from  Shakdfpeare* 
I  Hadft  thou  been  true» 
There's  not  a  chamiy.  a  power  which  earth  doth  own. 
Should  have  eftning'd  mj  love  :  I  would  have  ferv*d  thee 
In  bonds  or  death  with  wolute  devotion.' 
Friends,  kindred,  brother,  father,'  native  placei 
Had  been  as  nothings  thou  to  mc  hadfl  been 
FatheF,  and  brother,  and  dear  relative. 
And  fiitnd,  and  native  place  :  I  had  trailed  thee 
With  an  unbounded  fway  o'er  my  warm  heart ; 
There's  n^t  a  Joy,  which  the  wide  world  contains. 
But  had  been  placM  within  our  eafy  reach, '    p«  £•96^ 
The   fecond  volume  contains  mifcellaneous  poems ;  fourteen 
CmIcs,  written  in^  vcrbofe  and  heavy  ftyle^   though  not  with- 
out occaQonal  iudicatipus  of  vigour   and  genius ;  znd  four  or 
£ve  other  pieces  in  the  ordinary  iambic  meafure,  all  of  them 
upon  fcriou^  fi|bj«^,-^'  Tlte  Dying  Penitent '  t^ks,  like  other 
ladiL-s  in  her  untumpy  fituationf  of  the  innocent  pleafure$  of  her 
childhoorit  the  ^ttatiosi  of  her  guilty  hours,  and  the  horrors  of 
iier  remorfc-^*  The  Aboriginal  oritons '  is  the  work  with  which 
'mc  hayc  been  longdl  acquainted,  and  which  we  are  ftill  moil 
difpofed   to   admire.      It   is   more  highly   CQk>urcd|    and  moic 
clofely  wrought ;   the  conceptiofts  ar6  -beldei^  apd  the  cxpvcU 
fion    more    nervous   than  in   any  of    bi«  later  produftions*— 
'^  iThe  Ohitftiaa'   is  a  didadte  poem,   which  profeifes  to  de- 
liver, in  regular  heroic  yerfe,  a  fnort  ticw  of  Ae  evidences  u^ 
on  which  our  fa<^d  religion  w  fotfnded.    There  arc  fome  good 
lines  towards  the  clofe,  defcribit^  the  aw^  a«d  ve^^isrion  which 
was  felt  by  the  Qothic  invaders  trf"  Italj  when  they  rame  fuddcnly 


navy,  and  is  written  with  a  good  deal  of  fpint, 
Cafllc,  *  which  terminates  the  volume,  was  written  fo  long  ago 
as  the  year  1792,  and  contains  fome  ftnking  hnages  and  very 
'  harmonious  verfification.     We  can  only  alford  the  foUowing  fli^u 

cxtraft : 

♦  At  folcmn  midnight,  whpn  the  bark  AaD  nie 
With  -ftreaming  pendants  o'er  the  peaceful  tide ; 
When  tirembling  moonrbeams  play  along  the  brine, 
And  ftars  round  all  the  glowing  ^relkin  ihine^ 
When,  fiknt  borne  along,  the  whitening  fails 
Swell  with  the  fummer  s  gentl]Mi)reatking  gales ; 
'     '  The  Pilot,  liftening  to  the  wave  befetw, 

-•  -  Which  hoarfely  breaks  «gainft  the  paiEng  prow, 


SbsSl  thoaghtful  turn,  wbere  dimly  to  Kifi^ef 
Through  the  pale  night  thefe  mellQw'd  tiurets  rifc^ 
.  Andy  as  he  mules  on  feme  fripnd  mofl  dear, 

^  Rais'd  by  thy  mercy  from  a  watery  bier, 

Swelling  at  heart,  mail  o'er  the  tranquil  wave 

Give  thee  a  iigh,  and  ble(s  thy  kallowM  grav%/  *     p.  x^i.  192^ 

Upon  the  whole,  though  wc  do   not  think  Mr   Richards  a 

firft-rate  poet,  we  arc  inclined  to  place  him  very  high  among; 

writers  of  the  feoond  order,  and  arc  fatisfied  fliat  he  has  mucn 

more  merit  than  many  that  make  much  loftier  pretenfions. 

Art.  VI II.  An  Inquiry  itao  the  Nature  ami  Origin  of  PuhRe  Weakhf 
and  int)  the  Meant  and  Confet  of  ite  Jnereafr.  8y  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale.     8vo.     pp.  4^.     Edinbargh,  Confta^  k  Co.     Lotk^ 

don,  Longman  &  Rets. 

• 

TTwo  good  confcgucnces  h^vc  aiways  reOilted  lyx)m  men  of  high 
•*•  rank  beftowmg  their  attention  upoA  literary  purfuits;  2^1 
ufeful  example  has  been  fet  to  tho&  ^hofe  jStaation  in  life  gives 
them  abundance  of  leifure  for  Ipecuiative  employment ;  and  tliat 
occupation,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  the  xn6fl  dignified,  h^ $ 
been  exalted  alfo  in  the  eyes  jof  the  multitifdc,  Jf  any  branch  of 
fcience  deferves  fuch  patjronage,  it  is  furely  the  il«dy  of  political 
oeconoxDVt  both  on  account  of  its  extenfive  importance  to  fociety^ 
and  its  necutiar  claims  upon  th<^  wl^o  are  born  to  a  high  ij^- 
tereft  in  ilate  affairs.  We  4^tc  inclined,  therefojce,  to  offer  Ix)rd 
Lauderdale  our  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  has 
devoted  his  retirement  to  the  cultivation  of  this  great  field  of 
inquiry,  and  to  exprcfs  our  conviction,  that  an  example,  fo  laud- 
able, will  be  followed  by  many  perlbns  who  are  at  prefent  la- 
\  idling  the  influ^ce  of  their  rank  and  fortune  uppn  obje£ls  far 
iefs  worthy  of  their  regard, — upon  the  affairs  01  practical  po- 
licy, for  which  very  few  are  fitted  by  nature,  or  upon  the  empty 
trifles  of  fafhiouable  life,  which  are  equally  below  their  (lation 
and  their  fex.  We  truft,  alfo,  that  I>ord  Lauderdale  having 
begun  to  deferve  well  of  the  fcientific  world,  by  his  fair  and  ho- 
ncK  endeavours,  will  be  encouraged  to  perfevere,  until  he  (hall 
augment  the  obligation  by  more  fuccefsful  exertions.  Nor  have 
we  any  doubt,  that,  conftrained  as  we  now  are  thus  to  limit  our 
prai&s,  we  (hall  obtain  from  his  candour  fuch  a  patient  peru(al 
of  our  remarks,  as  may  at  once  corveSt  the  cftimate  which  he 
,  appears  to  have  formed  of  his  prefent  work,  and  excite  him  to 
farther  enterprifes,  which  fliall  fecure  a  tribute  of  more  unqua- 
lified approbation.  There  are  errors  indeed,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
in  the  prefent  publication,  of  a  tendency  fo  dangerous  as  to  coun- 

ccra^  much  of  th^  benefit  which  the  noble  author's  patronage 

Tit  . 
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is  calculated  td  confer  uppn  the  fciencc  :  and  this  confidentkmy 
together  vith  the  uncjueftionable  importance  of  the  fqbjec^,  muft 
plead  our  cxcuf^'for  lending  the  Work  a  greater  portion  of  our « 
attention  than  its  a£lVaI  nierita  may  fee ?xi  to  juftify. 

In.  fbe,.vohiroe  nqy/  before  us,  Lord  i^auJerdalc  profeffcs  to 
4ifculs  the  rooft  elementary  branches  of  political  cccpnomy.  The 
piraflic^  inference?  whicn  he  from  time  to  time  dates,  are  iij- 
if pdjLicjiid  rather  as  lUuftrations  of  hjs  general  principles,  than 
examples  of  their  a<tual  applicatiort  to  the  affairs  of  ndtion§. 
The  abftra£l  doftrines  of  national  riches  \  the  diftln<3ions  be- 
tween the  kihcrs'bf  Wealth  ;the  peculiarities  in  the  imKies  of  its 

,  tliHn^utton  ^  the  variations  in  its  quantity,  and  in  the  fources  of 

;  its  ptoda£^ifH(i ;  >n  a  word,  wh;it  we  may  denominate  jthe  pure 
jnetaphyfics  of  politica)  ceconopiy---form  the  whole  fubjcd-mat- 
ter  of  the  prcfent  publication.  The  fyllem,  therefore,  of  the  au- 
thor, if  he  fhall  be  found  to  have  produced  any  tiding  that  can 
def^vve  fucli  an*  appellation,  muft  receive  judgement  upon  the 

'  principles  applicable  to  mere  fpeculative  theories,  and  not  upon 
ally  views  of  its  praftical  tendency ;  the  work  muft  be  rcgaidcd 
altoiictlier  as  a  piece  of  abftraft  rcafoning,  without  any  reference 

/to.a£luaJ  policy.;  and  the  novelty  of  a  few  paradoxical  affcrtions 
rcip^(fiing  the  peculiar  condition  of  this  country,  can  in  nowife 
be  admitted  to  take  it  but  of  this  general  defcription. 

Lord  Laudcrdalc*s  prctenfions  in'the  outfet,  arc  of  %  nature  to 
excite  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  cxpeftation.  The  prefatory 
advertifement  arrogates,  with  fome  confidence,  the  merit  of  radi- 
cal dif  overy :  the  general  principles  which  are  unfolded,  the 
author  tells  us,  *  are*  npt  only  new,  but  even  repugnant  to  re- 
ceived opinions ; '  infomuch,  that  he  has  thought  it  prudent  to 
withholcl,  for  the  prefeht,  another  volume,  containing  the  prac- 
tical applicaffion  of  his  doflbrines — and  to  paufe  here',  that  he  mav 
judge  of  the  QUkfX  produced  on  the  public  by  the  doftrines  which 
are  now  revealed.  He  expefls,  too,  it  would  appear,  to  be  *  afTailed 
by  ;T<y^dice}'  apd  avows  his  determine) tion,  in  fujh  a  cafe,  to 
*  defend  hmfelf 'with  obftinacy.  *  The  fame  kind  of  language 
is  contiiiued  throui^h  the  whole  work  ;  and  the  repetition  of  thofe 
afT^rtioils  as  to  the  avrhiVs  difcovcrles,  Pienis  to  be  fubftituted 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promifes  they  imply.  It  is  very  wcH, 
n6  do"bt,  to  announce  to  us,  in  the  ontfct,  that  we  (hall  have 
th'*  true  nature  of  wealth  explainv*d,  that  we  (hall  be  ptit  in  pot 
feflinn  of  the  juit  notion  pf  valn^,  V.nd  that  we  ihall  fee  taught 
the  prccifc  noenris  by  which  nations  acquire  rirhi^.  But  when 
Wi?  have  peruf'  (I  the  whole  book,  chapter  after  chapter,  in  fearch 
of  thefc  things^  and  find  ourfelves  exaSly  where  vi^e  wtrc  at  the 
hrjxinmng,  it  is  rather  teazing  to  be  reminded,  at  every  paufe, 
th^i  .Vw  li^Yt  received  ali  maimer  pf  inltrutlioa  j  to  be  told,  that 
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the  tnith  his  now,  for  the  firft  timcj  been  unfolded  %  and  to  be 
congratulated  on  our  good  fortune,  with  fundry  hints  at  the  dif- 
advantages  under  which  the  oeconomifts»  ami  Dr  Smith  and  o- 
thers  laboured  I  who  did  not  poiiefs  the  lights  uow  communicated 
to  ourfelves.  t 

In  the  IntreduBkn^  Lord  Lauderdale  delivers  fome  remarks, 
rather  more  judicidus  than  original,  upon  the  evils  that  have  a- 
rifen  from  the  ufe  of  erroneous  and  theoret'cal  language  in  po- 
litical fpeculations.  He  illuftrates  his  obfc^vations  bv  the  ex^ 
ample  of  the  mercantile  theory,  which  owed  it$  origin  to  the 
vulgar  habit  of  confounding  riches  and  money  as  fynonymous. 
This  leads  him  to  remark,  that  a  lUll  more  fatal  error  has  re- 
fulted  from  confounding  together  the  mafs  of  public  or  national 
wealthy  and  the  fum-total  of  the  riches  of  the  individuals  who 
conftitute  the  community.  He  then  fettles  (rather  prepofteroufly, 
in  a  note)  the  nomenclature  which  he  deduces  from  •  the  diftinc- 
tion  here  hinted  at,  and  premifes  that  he  is  to  ufe  *  ii^aith  *  as 
denoting  the  opulence  of  the  ftatc,  and  *  ricl>es  *  to  d<^fignatc  the 
fortunes  of  individuals.  From  .thcfe  preliminaries,  he  is  led  to 
lay  down  the  plan  of  the  treatife'  in  the  followin;^  words. 

*  As  a  clear  underftanding  of  the  relation  which  pnbHc  wealth  and 
individual  riches  bear  to  each  other,  appears  of  the  highcfl  import- 
ance* in  fecuring  accuracy  in  every  fubjeft  that  reldtcs  to  the  fc'-^ioe 
of  political  OBCOQomy ;  the  firH  and  fecond  chapters  of  this  I{/([uiry> 
are  therefore  devoted  to  the  coniideration  of  the  natiuc  vf  "''■'^i^  »  **m? 
poiTeflion  of  whic^  alone  qualifies  any  thing  to  forni  a  portion  oF  :  ^  ii- 
\-idual  riches  ; — to  an  explanation  of  what  public  wealth  is,  i..  1  of 
what  conllitutcs  individual  riches  j — and  to  an  examination  of  the  r  h- 
tiun  in  which  they  fbuid  to  each  other. 

*  The  meaning  annexed  in  this  work  to  the  phrafe  P':!>!!c  V'v  .Ith 
being  thus  explained,  the  tliird  chapter  contains  an  invelligatloii  \jf  -.he 
fourct'S  of  wealth,  in  which  land,  labour,  and  capital,  iiw-  f  ira-.ely 
treated  of  as  the  fources  of  wealth  ; — an  opinion  which,  tliough  it  has 
been  announced  by  fome,  and  hinted  at  by  others,  does  not  feem  to 
have  made  on  any  author  fo  ftroiig  an  impreflion  as  to  be  uniformly  ad- 
hered to  in  the  courfe  of  his  rcafonin^xs. 

*  An  idea  which  has  generally  prevailed  (though  it  feems  in  itfelf  a 
paradox)  that  wealth  may  be  increafed  by  nieans  by  which  it  is  not 
produced,  in  particular  by  parfimony,  or  deprivation  of  expenditure, 
has  made  it  neceifary  to  inveftigate  this  fubjed  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
as  a  preliminary  to  an  Inquiry  into  the  Means  and  Cauies  oi  the  In- 
creafe  of  Weakh  ;  which  is  the  objett  of  the  fifth  chapter. '    P.  9.  10. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  autlior  through  the  va« 

rious  pares  of  bis  Inquiry,  exactly,  according  to  the  arrangemen: 

-which  he  has  adopted.     Without  omitting  any  of  his  fpecula- 

Xioas^  we  ihall  prclcnt  all  we  have  to  oficfi  either  as  the  abllra£l 

oi* 
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<)f  his  view$t  qr  as  our  own'  remarks  upon  them,  in  ^  SoOttw^ 
ing  order.  In  the  ^f^  place,  we  (hall  conGder  his  fundamental 
pofition  concerning  the  difierence  between  coUedUve  ^nd  iodi- 
Yidual  wealth,  or  what  he  is  pleafed  to  call  public  wealth  and 
private  riches :  This  will  comprehend  alfo  his  obfenradons  upoa 
the  nature  of  value.  Secondly^  We  ihall  ofier  a  few  ftri&ures  on 
the  theories  of  the  ceconomifts,  and  of  Dr  Smith,  refpe£iiag  tbe 
fburces  of  national  opulence.  This  fpeeulation  will  lead  us,  in 
the  third  place,  to  propofe  a  theory  extremely  fimple  and  obvious 
upon  this  fubje£b,  smd  to  examine,  by  its  ai&ftance,  the  obferva^ 
tions  which  Lord  Lauderdale  has  introduced  on  the  fouroes  of 
wealth,  and  the  means  of  its  increafe.  We  (hail  refenre  £or  a 
feparate  difcufEon,  his  ftrange  0{>inions  concerning  the  operation 
of  finking  funds. 

,Under  thefe  feveral  heads,  it  is  propofed  to  exhibit  a  prettf 
fiiU  analyfis  of  our  author's  do£krines  %  and  to  demonftn^,  a| 
condfely  as  the  extenfive  nature  of  the  inquiry  will  permit,  the 
fallacies  with  which  the  work  every  where  abounds.  We  mean 
to  ftate  diftin^ily,  that  this  book,  excepting  where  it  refutes  fome 
errors  of  former  writers,  cannot  be  confidered  as  an  inveftiga* 
tion,  merely  tin£hired  with  doubtful  or  erroneous  theory  \  but  as 
a  colle£tion  of  pofitions,  all  of  them  either  felf»evident  or  oh- 
vioufly  falfe,  and  founded  upon  errors  which  the  fli^teft  atten- 
tion is  fufficient  to  dete£i.  Tliis  is  our  fair  and  candid  (^pinion  ; 
and  we  can  fcarcely  doubt  that  it  will  alfo  be  that  of  every  man 
who  reads  the  work  now  before  us  with  any  reafonable  xnow* 
ledge  of  the  fubjed. 

Lord  Lauderdale  feems  firft  to  have  been  an  ceconomift,  and 
afterwards  to  have  difcovered  fome  of  the  errors  of  that  fed  \ — 
to  have  read  Smith,  before  he  was  weaned  from  the  prejudices  of 
Quefnai,  and,  during  that  period,  to  have  refolved  that  no  two 
pages  in  tbe  Wealth  of  Nations  ihould  agree  together  i— to  harp 
Ibund  himfelf  embarraiTed  for  want  of  a  theory,  and,  in  this  (late,* 
to  have  been  da;^led  by  the  firil  paradox  which  prefentcd  itfelf  to 
^is  fancy.  The  paradox,  as  is  ufual,  probably  appeared,  upon 
(examination,  iefs  fufpicious  than  at  firft  view^-  by  degrees,  be 
was  oot^inced  of  its  truth,  and  refolved  to  make  every  diing  fall 
before  it.  Not  fatisfied  with  one  fuch  paflion,  be  was  foon  (a^it- 
ten  with  new  objeAs  of  the  fame  kindf  and  his  ingemiity<  al- 
ways enabling  him  to  difcover  arguments  in  (upport  of  eadi  fuc- 
f:effive  favourite,  he  at  laft  adopted  the  whole  train,  and  has  now 
^olle£led  and  cemented  them  together  for  public  edification. 
We  are  ferioufly  convinced,  that  nothing  but  a  hafty,  unthink- 
ing procefs,  fuch  as  this,  could  have  blunted  the  natural  acute* 
|}efs  of  oi|r  author's  powers^  and  made  one  who  is  uni£orinly£> 

clear* 
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^ar*figbted  in  detefttng  the  errors  of  others^  db(lituitd]r  keep 
)u&  eyes  (hut  upon  his  own  mtftakes. 

I.  Valuci  according  to  Lord  Lauderdak,  is  conftituted  by  the 
concurreace  of  two  circumftancefi  ;— 4>ne  or  more  qualities  ufeful 
.or  ddigbtful  to  miin»  and  a  certain  degree  of  fcarcity.  Nothing 
can  be  deemed  valuable  mtriniicaUy ;  nor  can  any  commodity^ 
IftOwevcr  excellent  in  itfelf,  be  coniidercd  as  of  vatue^  tmlefi)  it 
is  alio  rare.  When  we  meafure  the  value  of  one  commodity  bv 
comparing  it  with  another,  the  Tefult  is  evidently  liable  to  be  a^* 
fc£kiA  by  eight  circumllancesy  viz.,  by  the  variations  in  quantity 
and  in  demand  of  both  thefe  comnKKlities.  I'husi  if  we  would 
.e^tprefs  the  value  of  grain  in  pounds  Sterling  at  diiferent  times* 
.Qur  calculation  might  be  afie£ied  by  a  diminution  or  an  Increafe 
in  the  quantity  both  of  money  and  of  gnin,  and  by  a  (unilar  di-* 
*«»inution  or  mcreafe  in  the  demand  for  both  thefe  commoditlei. 
.It  is  not,  then»  upon  the  poflefliou  of  any  inheivnt  quality  that 
v»lue  depends;  but  uipon  the  proportion  between  Uie  demand 
for,  and  the  fupply  of  the  valuable  comnHxlity* 

In  all  this,  it  docs  not  appear  r  to  us  that  there  is  any  novetty* 
If  we  eiecept  the  very  obvious  circumftance  of  our  author  con- 
fining his  attention  excluGvtly  to  <me  kind  of  value.  Former 
tvriters  had  confiderod  value  as  twofold — value  in  ufet  9nd  value 

4n  exchange— or  what  may  be  termed  ahfoiute  and  reUuivi  value. 
The  oi>e  of  thefe  qualities  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the 

xonuvoiUty  itfelf,  an4  is  wholly  uninfluenced  -either  by  its  quan- 
tity or  the  demand  for  it ;  or  by  the  quantity  of,  and  demand 
for  any  other  commodities.  But  the  idea  of  relative  or  tK^hange^ 
able  value,  owes  its  exiibmcc  altogether  to  the  fuppofkion^  ^^t 
an  operation  of  barter  renders  it  neceifary  to  compare  a  portion 
of  one  commodity  with  a  port;ion  of  another ;  and  this  compa- 
Tifen  muft  depend  on  the  ratios  between  the  fupply  of,  ^nd  t^ 
demand  for  bdth  articles.  That  the  idea  of  value,  ho^^^ff 
may  exift  independently  of  all  .commerce,  no  one  can  deny,  wit^ 
out  a  total  perverfion  of  common  language.  If,  to  take  Lor4 
ijaiftderdale'^  own  illudratbn,  the  quality  of  ihfuring  a  century 

,  of  tobikft  health  were  fuddenlv  communicated  to  each  grain  of 
^vheat,  can  any  one  doubt  the  propriety  of  faying  that  wheat 

.  would  inltantly  become  infinitely  more  valuable  /    Exchangeable 

.  value  is  evidently  a  fecondary  coriiideration  ;  it  depends  on  the  cir* 

•  cnmftance,  of  fome  men  wanting  what  others  poiTefs  \  it  depend^ 
on  the  unequal  diitributiorf  of  pdTeliions.  If  every  human  defixe 
'were  untverfally  gratified  in  extreme  abimdance — if  all  the  com- 
modities which  we  find  neceflary  or  defireable  to  us,  were  at 

I  once  multiplied  beyond  the  utmoil  wants  ^  the  whole  fpecies^ 
i(  is  true  that  all  barter  would  (ieafe  \  and>  confequently>  that  the 

Wen 
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idea  of  cr<;liangeable,  relative,  or  comparative  value  would  be 
no  more.  But  would  it  not  be  a  grofs  abufe  of  language,  to  fay, 
that  ulf  value  whatever  had  ceafed,  and  that  in  this  univerfal  a- 
bundance  nothing  valuable  remained  ?  Nay,  that  all  commo- 
dities exifUng  in  an  indefinite  quantity  were  equally  valuable,  be- 
caufe  equally  abuhdant  ?  Would  not  grain,  for  example,  be  ftiH 
more, valuable  in  itfelf  .than  fand,  diamonds,  or  gold? — It  de* 
ferves,  in  paffing,  to  be  noticed,  that  certain  commodities  derive 
nearly  their  whole  value,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  from  their 
extreme  fcarcity.  I'^iis,  added  to  a  trifling  portion  of  beauty, 
which  of  itfelr  would  have  been  unable  to  confer  any  value, 
renders  them  highly  valuable,  in  confequence  of  the  Capricious 
tafte  of  men,  and  their  defire  of  overcoming  difficulties.  Were 
food  multiplied  to  the  full  extent  of  the  demand  which  the  whole 
fpccies  has  for  it,  and  were  every  other  object  of  defire  at  tlifc 
fame  time  equally  multiplied,'  diamonds  would  ceafe  to  be  prized, 
inafmuch  as  they  derive  their  value  from  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing them ;  but  food  would  continue  to  be  prized,  becaufe  it 
would  retain  its  power  of  fupjjorting  life. 

The  oonfideration  of  this  folitary  cafe,  ill  which  the  caprices 
of  men  have  beftowed  a  fiftitious  value  on  the  mere  quality  of 
rarity,  feems  to  have  mifled  our  author,  and  to  have  confirmed 
hini  in  his  omiffion  of  one  entire  branch  of  the  fubjed  which 
he  purpofed  to  defcribe.  The  difcuffion  may  to  fome  appear 
trivial  and  verbal ;  but  we  fliall  fooa  find  that  the  fame  radicil 
omiffion  pervades  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  fpeculations,  and  oc- 
cafions  (till  more  obvious  miilakes,  of  exaftly  the  lame  defcrip- 
tion,  in  the  doftrine  rerpe<5ling  individual  riches. 

It  follows  very  clearly  from  the  pofitions  regarding  exchange- 
able or  relative  value,  laid  down  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  all  who  have  treated  on  thefe  matters,  that  it  is 
in  vain  to  feek  for  any  invariable  ftandard  or  meafure  of  value. 
Our  author  exemplifies  this  truth  by  feveral  pertinent  remarb, 
and  very  faccefsfully  refutes  the  theory  of  Dr  Smith,  that  laboor 
afibrds  fuch  an  unalterable  meafure,  oy  Ihewing,  from  different 
paflages  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  how  much  the  value  of  la- 
bour varies  at  different  times,  %n  remote  places,  in  different  parts 
of  the  fame  country, — and  how  much  more  incurable  fuch  va- 
riations muft  be  in  the  value  of  labour,  than  in  the  value  of  o- 
ther  commoditiesy--Thns  mode  of  ^ument,  however,  we  do 
not  think  altogedier  acinpted  to  a  ^lenl  trcatife  on  the  prin* 
ciplcs  of  the  fcience.  It  applies  with  fulficiont  accuracy  to  the 
do^rines  of  the  particular  author  in  queltion,  but  might  very 
poffibly  fail  to  ct)nvince  others,  who  maintain  the  fame  opinion? 
with  Dr  Smith,  upon  more  confident  grounds.     In  one  or  two 

inftanccs, 
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inftanceSi  the  refutation,  by  means  of  this  argumtntum  ad  ho-' 
mirtewy  wears  the  appearance  of  captioufnefs  and  ill-temper.  A 
paifage  is  quoted  from  the  Weitlth  of  Nations,  to  fliow  that  la- 
bour ahne^  of  all  commodities,  may  vary  in  its  value  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  the  fame  place  j  whereas  it  is  very  obvious  from 
the  flighted  attention  to  this  pafliige,  that  it  will  not  admit  of 
fuch  ihnitation.  *  Different  prices, '  Dr  Smith  obferves,  *  are  ofteit 
paid  at  die  fame  place,  and  for  the  fame  fort  of*  labour,  not  only 
according  to  the  different  abilities  of  the  workmen,  but  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  eafinefs  dr  hardnefs  of  die  mafters.  *  b.  I.  c  8.— « 
a  propofition,  applicable  to  all  other  paymafters,  as  well  as  to 
thofe  who  pay  for  work ;  and  which  only  proves,  that  in  every 
market,  the  average  price,  which  the  competition  of  buyers  and 
of  fellers  regulates,  muft  be  taken  as  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  commodity.  ,  / 

Lord  Lauderdale  is  nlfo  peculiarly  fevere  upon  the  abfurdity  of 
a  viTiter  who  reprefents  a  great  portion  of  human  labour  as  un- 
produftive,  erecliug  labour  into  a  ftandanl  of  value.  This,  he 
obferves,  is  as  ridiculous  as  if  a  man  were  to  meafure  dimeufions 
by  a  mathematical  point  which  has  no  magnitude.  Now  fure- 
ly,  Dr  Smith,  whatever  qualities  or  effefts  he  might  attribute  tp 
the  labour  which  he  terms  unprodu£live,  never  intended  to  de- 
fcribe  it  as  a  nonentity  ;  and  even  if  fuch  had  been  his  do£lrine» 
it  is  obvious  we  could  only  have  inferred,  that  the  produ£live 
kind  of  labour  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  meafure  of  value. 

Upon  the  whole,  w^  are  difpofed  to  think  that  our  author  a- 
vails  liimftif  of  certain  obfcuritics,  and  even  inconfiftencies  in  Dr 
Smith's  language,  for  the  purpofe  of  faflening  upon  him  a  much 
more  coniradi<3ory  and  erroneous  theory  than  he  ever  maintained. 
That  a  perfon  of  Dr  Smith's  metaphyfical  and  mathematical  pow- 
ers *  (hould  have  meant  to  predicate  the  abfolute  immutability  of 
any  ftandard,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine.  He  mud  have 
known,  that  fuch  a  propofition  would  have  been  as  abfurd  as  to  a- 
fcribe  abfolute  magnitude  or  entire  immutability  to  the  Tower 
ftanJards.  We  apprthend  that  he  only  fought  for  an  approxima- 
tion, anil  thought  he  had  found  it  in  that  one  commodity  whi^li, 
being  by  much  the  molt  frequently  exchanged  againll  all  other 
commodities,  and  of  courfe  the  moll  conftantly  brought  into 
comparifon  with  every  obje£l  of  barter,  might  be  aflumed  as  the 
bed  attainable  meafure  of  their  relative  value.  Lord  Lauderdale 
-certainly  has  not  proved  the  contrary  of  this  propofition  to  any 
one  who  may  hold  Dr  Smith's  opinion,  without  a  minute  adher- 
ence to  his  manner  of  enunciating  and  demonftrating  it. 

We 
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Wc  r«rti  come  to  our  author's  peculiar  theory  of  public  ttxaldii 
as  contradidinguiihed  from  private  or  individual  riches.  There 
cafinot,  he  conceives,  be  a  greater  hriKlakc  than  to  confound  thefe 
two  idea^y  and  to  eftimate  the  riches  of  a  cokiimunitjr  by  calculai- 
ing  the  aggregate  of  the  private  fortunes  which  belong  to  all  \is 
menibers.  The  value  of  a  commodity  depending  upon  its  fcarci- 
ty^  the  riches  of  individuals  mull  be  in  proportion  to  tlic  fcarcit^ 
of  the  commodities  which  they  poflefs.  But  tl»c  whole  wealth  of 
a  nation  is  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  in  wiitch  it  poifedes  all 
commodities  ufeful  or  delightful  to  man.  Therefore,  the  nation 
muft  be  enriched  by  that  very  plenty  which  neceffarily  diminifhes 
the  fortunes  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus,  a  fcarcity  of  grain  rentiers 
the  whole  price  of  the  deficient  crop  much  greater  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  crop ;  and  a  want  of  water  would  give  a  price  to  every 
ftream  and  fpring  in  the  country.  The  proprietors  of  grain  and 
water  would  thereby  be  enriched ;  but  the  community  would 
evidently  be  impovenfhed.  This  \%  the  whole  fubllance  of  the 
argument  and  its  illuflration.  The  inference  is  a  proportion  ap- 
parently paradoxical,  but  highly  efteemcd  by  I^rd  Lauderdale, 
both  for  Its  ftrid  accuracy  and  its  important  confequences.  He 
thus  dates  his  grand  difcovery. 

*  From  thefe  confiderations  it  feems  evident,  not  only  thaf  the  fum- 
tt)tal  of  individual  riches  cannot  be  conftdered  as  an  accurate  defcriptioo 
or  definition  bf  the  wealth  of  a  nation  ;  hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  generally  affirmed,  that  an  increafe  of  richc:>,  when  arifiog  frooi 
alt«rationB  in  the  quantity  of  commodities  \%  always  a  proof  of  an  im- 
mediate diminution  of  wealth  ;  and  a  diminution  of  ndiei,  is  evidence 
of  an  immediate  increafe  of  wealth  :  and  this  propofition  wiil  be  foaod 
invariably  true,  with  the  exception  of  a  ^ln^le  cafe,  which  will  be  after- 
wards explained.  Thus,  it  becomes  neccflary  to  adopt  a  definition  of 
Public  Wealth,  which  conveys  a  diflPertnt  idea  of  it  from  that  which  hau 
been  generally  received  ;  and  it  is  therefore  fubmitted,  that  Wealth  may 
be  accurately  defined, ^/o  ionfifl  of  all  that  man  dfjtresf  as  ufrful  or  de* 
llghtful  to  him, 

•  But  if  Nat'onal  Wealth  is  truly  and  rightly  defined,  to  confift  of 
all  that  mail  defires  as  ufeful  and  delightful  to  him;  as  (from  the  ex- 
planation that  has  been  already  given  of  the  nature  «jf  value,  or  of  the 
circumfiances  that  entitle  any  thing  to  the  charadler  which  qualifies 
it  for  forming  a  portion  of  individual  riches)  we  know,  that  by  adding 
the  circumflance  of  fcarcity  to  the  qualities  whidi  make  any  commodi- 
ty a  coin)K>nent  part  of  public  wealth,  we  (hould  give  it  value,  and  tboi 
qualify  it  to  form  a  portioti  of  individual  riches,  it  follows,  that  indivi- 
dual riches  may  be  defined^— -/o  con^  of  all  that  man  defires  ai  t^tfkl  mr 
dd^ghiful  t€  him  ;  nuhich  exifis  m  a  degree  of  fcarcity.  * 

Now,  we  imagine  that  a  very  few  fimple  confiderations  will 

make  the  error  and  conftifion  of  all  this  reafoning  extremely  evi* 

dent  even  to  the  auUior  himfelf* 

Whci 


When  we  eftimate  the  wealth  of  an  individual»  we  generall^f 
(late  it  in  moneVf  the  common  meafure  of  value  :  We  fuppofe^  that 
his  whole  efTeas  are  to  be  brought  into  the  market,  and  fold  at 
the  current  prices :  Thofe  prices  are,  of  courfe,  determined  br 
the  proportion  between  the  lupply  of,  and  the  demand  for  each 
commodity  :  Confequently,  our  eftimate  of  the  individual's  for- 
tune is  aficfted  bv  the  confideration  of  rtHative  value — by  the 
fcarcity  in  which  tne  articles  he  pofiefies  are  found.  That  this, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  mode  of  inftituting  the  calcula* 
don,  is  abundantly  clear  from  what  was  faid  above  refpeding  ex^ 
changeable  and  intrinfic  value.  .For,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  indi- 
vidual poflciTes  his  property  fo  parcelled  out,  as  to  command,  with- 
out any  exchange,  every  oDJe£l  of  his  defire — let  us  fuppofe,  far- 
ther, tnat  every  other  individual  poflefies  die  fame  abundance-— 
Should  we^  in  this  cafe,  deny  that  the  individual,  of  whofe  fortune 
we  have  been  fpeaking,  b  mafter  of  any  wealth  ?  Or  ihould  we 
be  entitled  to  (ay,  that  every  perfon  in  the  community  had  be- 
come abiblutely  poor,  when  every  perfon  was  placed  in  extreme 
abundance  ?  It  is  clear,  that  the  e(timate  of  ^ealth  is  only  rela- 
tive,  and  depends  on  a  comparifon  which  proceeds  upon  the  fup^ 
pofition  of  fome  perfons  wanting  what  others  have  to  give  away. 
Wheti  all  are  become  equally  rich.  Lord  Lauderdale  maintains 
that  ail  wealth,  i.  e.  all  individual  wealth,  has  vani&ed.  This  is 
(bch  a  confufion  of  ideas,  and  fuch  a  plain  abufe  of  language,  a(^ 
demands  our  unequivocal  reprobation.  Now,  when  we  eftimate 
the  collective  weakh  of  a  nation,  it  is  clear,  etc  w  termini^  that 
the  idea  of  internal  exchange  is~  out  of  the  queftion.  In  every 
fiicfa  exchange^  one  man  receives  what  another  gives  away ;  and 
the  aggregate  remains  unaltered.  We  (hall  afterwards  fee  ho^ 
internal  commerce  promotes  the  increafe  of  national  wealth  ;  but^ 
in  itfelf,  the  mere  transference  of  commodities  from  hand  to  hand^ 
or  from  place  to  place,  cannot  enter  into  the  eftimate  of  the  coU 
le£live  wealth  of  the  country,  i,  e.  the  aggregate  of  its  commodi- 
ties, at  any  inftant  of  time.  Therefore,  it  is  the  abfolute  and  in- 
trinfic, not  the  relative  value  of  thofe  commodities,  which  w^ 
conHder;  and  internal  commerce  being  out  of  the  queftion,  ex- 
changeable value  cannot  enter  into  the  calculation. 

Let  us  now  take  Lord  I>iuderdale*s  illuftration,  which  will 
ferve  equally  to  expofe  his  miftake*  If  the  quantity  of  grain  is 
diminiflied  one  halt,  the  price  Is  increafed  tenfold ;  and  the  whole 
value  Qf  the  lelTer  quantity  is  five  times  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  larger  quantity.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  price  beiiig 
increafed  tenfold  r  "WHiat,  but  that  the  confumers  of  grain  have 
now  to  pay  teh  times  more  of  their  fuperfluous  comn^uies  fut 
it?    They  Ibfe,. 'thcWfore>  exa£lly  what  the  former  gains;  and 
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m  return  they  get  froxxi  him  only  half  of  what  they  faimcAj 
received,  for  a  much  fmaller  price.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a 
diminution  of  public  wealth  :  But  is  it  not  alfo  exadly  in  the  (ame 
degree  a  diminution  of  individual  riches  ?  No  one  ever  main« 
tainedy  that,  in  eftimating  the  riches  of  a  community,  we  were 
to  confidcr  only  the  fortunes  of  a  part  of  its  individual  members. 
The  propoiition  againd  which  our  author  has  to  contend,  is,  thai 
the  wealth  of  the  community  is  fynonymous  witli  the  wealth  of 
«//  its  members  taken  together ;  that  is,  the  wealth  of  the  farmer, 
whofe  fortune  is  augmented  by  the  fcarcity,  together  with  the 
wealth  of  tlie  confumers,  whole  fortunes  are  diminilhed  by  the 
fcarcity. 

We  cannot  really  conceive  any  thing  more  loofe  than  Lord 
Lauderdale's  mode  of  dating  and  ant'wering  what  he  terms  the 
'  vulgar  opinion.*  He  has  not  dated  an  opinion  that  any  man  ever 
maintained.  He  has  fought  with  a  creature  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion, in  order  to  defend  a  pofltion  clearly  untenable,  and  which 
he  never  could  have  thought  of  holding,  had  he  not  involved  it 
in  the  mod  palpable  obfcurity — a  mid  which  has  prevented  him 
from  ever  getting  a  clear  view  of  it.  But  perhaps  he  will  be  fatis- 
lied  at  once  of  his  overfight,  if  we  remind  him,  that  he  has  him- 
felf  repeatedly,  though  inadvertently,  dated  with  fufficient  preci- 
Con,  the  dodlrinc  maintained  by  his  adverfaries. 

<  An  Increafc  of  the  fortune  of  any  member  of  the  fociety,  if  not  at 
the  expence  of  any  indivif^ual  hlongirtg  to  the  fame  comrnuntty^  is  uniforaly 
deemed  an  augmentation  of  national  wealth  ;  and  a  diminution  of  ady 
man's  property,  if  not  producinjj  an  increafc  of  the  riches  of  fomc  of 
his  fellow- fuhjeds,  has  been  confidered  as  of  neceffity  dccadooing  a  con- 
comitant diminution  of  national  wealth.  *  p.  7. 
And  again, 

*  So  much,  indeed,  is  public  wealth  univcrfally  deemed  the  fame 
thin^  with  the  maf^  of  private  riches,  that  there  appears  no  means  of 
increafing  the  fortune  of  an  individual,  luhen  it  is  not  done  direSily  at  the 
nepence  of  anothfr^  that  is  not  regarded  as  produdtive  of  national  o- 
piilence.  *     p*  41* 

Now,  the  condition  which  is  infcrted  in  each  of  thefc  propofi- 
tions,  forms  precifely  the  foundation  of  their  truth  ;  and  it  is  by 
omittinj;  the*  confideration  of  this  condition  in  all  the  fubfequcnt 
parts  of  his  argument,  that  our  author  has  fallen  into  his  leading 
midake  •,  for  his  whole  reafoning  oiv  the  tendency  of  thofe  things 
which  increafe  individual  riches,  to  diminifli  public  wealth,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  negleft  of  the  condition  dated  in  the  pafiages  now 
quoted.  The  increafe  of  individual  riches  in  all  his  datements,  is 
in  faft  the  ^in  of  one  member  of  the  community  at  another's 
expence.    We  are  yet  to  kam  bow  the  gain  of  any  individual. 

*  whci 
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whda  nbt  made  dt  another's  expence,  cafi  be  tSeStti  ^thout  the 

very  fame  gain  to  the  community.     We  hold  the  propofition  to 

.  he  identical^  and  conceive  that  the  explanation  formerly  given  of 

value  and  wealth  muft  render  it*  quite  evident^^-that  the  riches  of 

a  nation^  and  the  fum  of  the  riches  of  all  its  inhabitants^  are  ex* 

.preflions  completely  fynonymous. 

It  is  not  a  little  fingular  that  the  fundamental  error  of  valuii^ 
every  thing  in  cafli,  which  gave  rife  to  the  mercantile  fyftem^ 
(bould  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  Lord  Lauderdale'a  fpeculations  a- 
bout  the  diftin£lion  of  public  wealth  and  individual  riches.  He 
has  evidently  fallen  into  his  mtftakeSf  by  confidering '  commodities . 
as  worth  only  their  money  price, '  and  by  entirety  forgettingi  that 
when  goods  are  eilimated  in  fpecie,  a  comparifon  or  exchange  is 
inftitutedy  which  is  not  at  all  neceflary  in  order  to  confer  value 
on  the  commodities.  We  call  a  certain  proprietor  of  grain  worth 
ten  thoufand  pounds,  becaufe  it  b  poflible  that  he  might  want  the 
money,  and  his  grain  would  enable  him  to  command  it.  Were 
commerce  at  an  end,  i.  e.  were  every  one  poflefled  of  as  much 
grain  as  he  wanted,  and  of  every  other  ufeful  or  defireable  com- 
modity, the  proprietor  certainly  would  not  be  called  a  man  worth 
ten  thoufand  pounds.  Even  in  the  prefent  circumftances,  it 
would  be  as  corred  to  fay  he  was  worth  fo  many  quarters  of 
wheat,  as  fo  many  thouiand  pounds.  The  comparifon  between  grain 
and  money  is  only  made  witn  a  view  to  exchange ;  and  in  this  view, 
the  ftatement  of  relation  is  afie£ied,  no  doubt, by  the  quantity  of  each 
article ;  while  in  the  other  point  of  view,  fuch  a  circunxilance  has 
no  place.  Our  author,  attending  to  the  view  of  exchange  only,  and 
then  confining  hb  attention  exclufively  to  the  fituation  of  the  fell- 
er, has  drawn  the  abfurd  inference,  tnat  the  wealth  of  ali  the  in- 
dividuals in  a  ftate  is  different  from  die  wealth  of  the  (late,  mere- 
ly becaufe  the  wealth  of  /ome  individuals  may  be  afle£led  differ- 
ently from  that  of  the  community.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
the  prejudice  of  yaluing  all  things  in  money  one  of  the  moft  roof- 
ed in  the  minds  of  men,  and  of  the  moft  extenfire  influence  iii 
political  fpeculations^  After  all  the  cxpofitions  which  it  has  re- 
ceived, and  from  no  author  more  diftindly  than  from  Lord  Lad- 
derdale,  we  iihd  him  aAually  founding  a  theory  upon  it.  He  has 
been  led  away  by  the  form  of  expreffion  which  fubftitutes  the  mo- 
ney price  for  the  value— -the  money  for  the  money's  worth.  He 
has  not  fuficientlv  coniidered  that  all  fuch  modes  of  fpeech  fup«* 
pofe  the  comparifon  impCed  in  commercial  tranfa^iions ;  he  has 
eiuirely  forgotten,  that  in  eftimattng  the  a^iual  amount  of  na- 
tional wealui,  when  we  (ay  the  fcarcity  of  an  article  increafes  its 
nrke  or  ifs^value  in  money,  we  include  in  this  .propofition,  an.af«- 
Cmi^  thai  ^e  motieyi  or|  what  is  the  fame  thing»  fome  other 

voiifiv.  NO.  8.  Z  commodities^ 
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'>ccitimoditie89  have  foft  fo  much  of  their  value  eftimated  iti  the  ar- 
ticle which  has  become  fcarce.  We  are  the  more  difpofcdto 
point  out  the  apparent  iburce  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  miftakes,  from 

'  obferving  that  the  abufe  of  ordinary  terms  have  attraded  his  par- 

*ticular  attention.  It  is  fomewhat  unforttinate,  that  a  theory^ 
founded  upon  an  error  in  commot)  phrafeology,  flibuld  be  pre» 
faced  by  a  formal  difcourfe  on  the  vulgar  eners  of  language. 

IL  ^fhe  two  lending  opinions  which  divide  political  inquirers 
upon  the  fources  of  national  wealth,  are  thofe  of  the  Economifts 
and  of  Dr  Smith.  We  purpofe  here  to  exhibit  a  cohcife,  view  of 
the  obje£lions  to  which  both  of  thcfe  dodrines  are  eminently  li- 
able. Such  a  ftatement^  fo  far  as  we  know,  has  never  yet  been 
offered  to  the  public ;  for  though  Lord  Lauderdale  has  introduced 
fome  remarks  upon  the  fubjed,  -we  are  very  far  from  thinking 
«hem  farisfa6tory ;  and  are  perfuaded  diat  none  of  the  adher- 
ents of  either  fedt  will  hold  his  refutation  as  fufficient.  As  the 
genera]  principle  of  a  didindton  between  produfiive  and  unpro- 
dufiive  labour  is^  recognized  by  Dr  Smith, — as  we  conceive  his 
dieery  to  be  extremely  tncon(iftent  widi  irietf,  and  confider  it  to 
be  an  imperfed  approximation  to  Aat  of  the  Economifts,  we  ftall 
begin  with  a  fKort  examination  of  the  principle  on  which  it  de* 

-pends.  That  eminent  uTiter  divides  labourers  into  twoclafles^ 
thofe  who,  by  adding  to  the  value  of  Ibme  raw  material,  or  by 
aflifting  in  the  iocreatr  of  their  quantity,  realize  or  fix  in  a  vendi- 
ble comnK)dity  the  cAc^s  of  their  exertions ;  an4  ^ofe  whofe  la- 
bour leaves  nothing  in  exigence  after* the  moment  of  exertion^ 
but  periChes  in  the  aft  of  performance.  The  former  he  denomi- 
nates produBivty  the  latter  unpraduBive  labourers  ^  not  meaning 
thereby  to  undervalue  the  exertions  of  many  ufeful  kinds  of  woik 
performed  by  the  unprodudlive  order,  but  merely  afierting  that 
they  do  not  augment  the  nvealth  of  the  community.  Hius,  the 
work  of  die  farm  iervant,  or  manufafturing  labourer,  is  fixed  in 
a  ufeful  eomnrMxlity ;'  the  work  of  a  menial  fervant  periflies  with 
the  motion  of  his  hands,  and  adds  to  the  value  of  nothing.  A 
man  gr(yws  rich  by  employing  a  number  of  the  former  \  he  ruins 
bimfdf  by  keeping  a  multitude  of  the  latter. 

To  begin  with  this  illullration. — The  cafe  of  the  menial  fer- 
vant muu  not  be  compared  with  that  of  the  labourer  employed  in 
farming  or  manufaftures.     The  menial  is  employed  by  the  cfm^ 

fumer^  and  for  his  own  ufe  exclufively}  the  farm-fervant  and 
journeyman  are  employed  by  another  party,  by  whom  the  con- 
fumer  is  fupplied.  The  former  is,  properly  fpeakitig,  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  a  commodity  bought  or  hired  for  oonfumption  or  ufe; 

'  the  latter  rather  refcmbfes  a  tool  bought  or  hired  for  woridi^ 
withal.    But,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  fuch  difl^nce  «$  Pr  Smitii 

fuf^fes. 
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fuppofes  between  the  etfefts  of  maintaining  a  multitude  of  thcfc 
fevcral  kinds  of  workmen.  It  is  the  extravagant  quantity,  not  the 
peculiar  quality  of  the  Jabour  thus  paid  for,  that  brin^is  on  ruin. 
A  man  is  ruined  if  he  keeps  more  fervanis  than  he  can  afford  or 
employ,  and  does  not  let  them  out  for  hire, — exaftly  as  he  is  ruin- 
ed by  purchafing  more  food  tlian  he  can  confume,  or  by  employ- 
ing more  workmen  in  any  branch  of  manufa£lures  than  his  bufi- 
nefs  requires,  or  his  pronts  will  pay. 

But  it  may  be  obferved,  in  general,  that  there  is  no  folid  di- 
ftinflion  between  the  effcftive  powers  of  the  two  clallcs  whom 
Dr  Smith  denominates  productive  and  unprodu£live  labourers. 
The  end  of  all  labour  is  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  community  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  fund  from  which  the  members  of  that  commu- 
nity derive  their  fubfidence,  their  comforts  and  enjoyments.  To 
confine  the  definition  of  wealth  to  mere  fubfidence,  is  .ihfurd. 
Thofe  who  argue  thus,  admit  butcher's  meat  and  manufactured 
liquors  to  be  uibfi Hence  ;  yet  neither  of  them  are  neceflary  ;  for 
if  all  comfort  and  ctnoyment  be  kept  out  of  view,  vegetables  and 
water  would  fuffice.  for  the  fupport  of  life  \  and  by  this  mode  of 
rcafoning,  the  epithet  oi produhive  would  be  limited  to  the  fort  o£^ 
employment  that  raifes  the  fpecies  of  food  which  each  climate  and 
foil  is  fitted  to  yield  in  grcateft  abundance,  with  the  leaft  la-, 
hour, — to  the  culture  of  maize  in  fome  countries  ;  of  rice  in  o- 
thcrs  \  of  potato 's,  or  yams,  or  the  bread-fruit  tree  in  others : 
and  in  no  country  would  any  variation  of  employment  whatever' 
be  confident  with  the  definition.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
qacdion,  therefore,  tlic  menial  fervant,  the  judge,  the  foldi^n-  and 
the  buffoon,  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  the  hud)and- 
men  and  manufadturers  of  every  civilized  community.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  labour  is,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  calculated  to  ftipply  ei- 
ther the  neceffities,  the  comforts,  or  the  luxuries  of  focicty  ;  and 
that  nation  has  more  real  wealth  than  another,  which  poffcffes 
more  of  all  thofe  commodities.  If  this  is  not  admitted,  then  we 
can  compare  the  two  countries  only  in  refpc'El  of  their  relative 
Ihares  of  articles  indifpenf*ibly  requifite,  and  produced  in  greatelt 
abundance,  confidering  the  foil  and  climate  of  each :  and,  as 
nothing  which  is  not  necefiary  is  to  be  reckoned  valuable,  a  na- 
tion wallowing  in  all  manner  of  comforts  and  enjoyments,  is  to 
be  deemed  no  richer  than  a  horde  fed  upon  the  imalleft  portion 
of  the  cheaped  grain,  or  roots  and  water,  which  is  fufficien;  tof 
fupport  human  life. 

But  it  is  maintained,  that  admitting  the  wealth  of  a  communi- 
ty to  be  augmented  by  the  labours  of  thofe  whom  Dr  Smith  de- 
nominate* unprodu£iive,  ftill  they  are  in  a  dillcrent  predicament 
frgm  the  produdtive  clafs,  inafmuch  as  they  do  not  auptii.nr  the 

Z  a  cxclungeable 
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exchangeable  value  of  any  feparate  portions  of  the  fociety's  ftock— 
neither  increafing  the  quantity  of  that  flock,  nor  adding  to  the 
value  of  what  formerly  exifted.  To  this,  however,  it  may  be  le- 
plied,  that  it  appears  of  very  little  confequence  whether  the  wants 
of  the  community  are  fupplied  direflly  by  men,  or  mediately  by 
men  with  the  intervention  of  matter— whether  we  receive  certiitt 
benefits  and  conveniences  from  thofe  men  at  once,  or  only  in  the 
form  of  inanimate  and  difpofeable  fubftances.  Dr  Smith  would 
admit  that  labour  to  be  produ6live  wiiich  realized  itfelf  in  a 
ftock,  though  that  flock  were  deftined  to  perifh  the  next  inftant. 
If  a  player  or  mufician,  inftead  of  charming  our  ears,  were  to 
produce  fomething  which,  when  applied  to  our  fenfes,  would 
give  us  pleafurc  for  a  Cngle  moment  of  time,  their  Libour  would 
be  called  produflivc,  although  the  produce  were  to  periih  in  the 
very  a£l  of  employment.  Wherein,  then,  lies  the  difference? 
Merely  in  this— tliat  we  muft  confurae  the  one  produce  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  place,  and  may  ufe  the  other  in  a  latitude  fome- 
vhat,  though  but  a  little,  more  extenfive*  This  difference,  how- 
ever, difappears  altogether,  when  we  rcfleft^that  the  labour  would 
Hill  be  reckoned  produdive  which  fhould  give  us  a  tangible  equi- 
valent, though  it  could  not  be  carried  from  the  fpot  of  its  produc- 
tion, and  could  lafl  only  a  fecond  in  our  hands  upon  that  fpot. 
The  muCcian,  in  reality,  affefts  our  fenfes  by  modulating  the 
air,  u  e*  'he  works  upon  the  air,  and  renders  a  pertain  portion 
bf  It  worth  more  than  it  was  before  he  manufadlured  it.  He 
communicates  this  value  to  it  only  for  a  moment,  and  in  one 
place  \  there  and  then  we  are  obliged  to  confume  it.  A  glafs- 
blower,  again,  prepares  fome  metal  for  our  amufement  or  in- 
ftru£lion,  and  blows  it  up  to  a  great  volume.  He  has  now 
fixed  his  labour  in  a  tangible  commodity*  He  then  exchanges 
it,  or  gives  it  to  us,  that  we  may  immediately  ufe  it,  i.  e^  blow 
it  until  it  flies  to  fhivers.  He  has  fixed  his  labour,  however> 
we  fay,  in  a  vendible  commodity.  But  we  may  defire  his 
farther  affiftance — we  may  require  him  to  ufe  it  for  our  bene- 
fit ;  and,  without  any  paufe  in  his  procefs  of  blowing,  he  burfts 
it.  This  cafe  approaches  as  nearly  as  poffible  to  that  of  the  mu- 
fician;  yet  Dr  Smith  maintains  that  the  latter  is  a  different 
kind  of  labour  from  the  former.  Nay,  according  to  him,  the 
labour  of  the  glafs-blowcr  is  produftive,  if  he  ipoils  the  pro* 
cefs,  and  defeats  the  end  of   the  experiment,    by  paufing,   and 

Siving  into  unfkilful  hands  the  bubble  before  it  burfts.     But  if 
e  performs  the  whole   of  that  inftruftive    operation,   by  con- 
templating whieh  Sir  Ifaac  Newton   was   taught   the  nature  of 

colour^  his  labour  mufl  be  denominated  unprodu^Uve  ! 

•        But 
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But  it  IS  not  fair  to  deny  that  thfe  clafs  called  unproduflivc 
fixes  its  labour  in  fome  exifting  commodity.  Firft,  we  may  ob- 
ferve  that  no  labour,  not  even  that  of  the  farmer,  can  lay  claim 
to  the  quality  of  a£lually  adding  to  the  ftock  already  in  exiftence : 
Man  never  creates  ;  he  only  modifies  the  mafe  of  matter  prcviouf- 
ly  in  his  pofleffion.  -  But,  next^  the  clafs  alluded  to  does  actu- 
ally, like  the  clafs  termed  produ£live,  realize  its  labour  in  an  ad- 
ditional value  conferred  upon  the  ftock  formerly  exifting.  The 
only  difference  is,,  that  inftead  of  working  upon  detached  portion3, 
this  clafs  operates  upon  the  ftock  of  the  community  in  general. 
Thus,  the  foldicr  renders  every  portion  of  that  ftock  more  valu- 
able by  fecuring  the  whole  from  plunder ;  and  the  judge,  by  fe- 
curing  the  whole  from  injury,  Dr  Smith  would  alloW  that  man 
to  be  a  productive  labourer  who  fliould  manufailure  bolts  and 
bars  for  the  defence  of  property.  Is  not  he  alfo,  then,  a  produc- 
tive labourer,  who  protects  property  In  the  mafs,  and  adds  to 
every  portion  of  it  the  qualhy  of  being  fecure  ?  In  like  manner^ 
thofe  who  increafe  the  enjoyments  of  fociety,  add  a  value  to  the 
ftock  previoufly  exifting  ;  they  furnifti  new  equivalents  for  which 
it  may  be  exchanged ;  they  render  the  ftock  worth  more,  /.  e,  ex- 
changeable for  more — capable  of  commanding  more  enjoyments 
than  it  formerly  could  command.  The  ftock  of  the  community 
is  either  that  part  which  is  confumcd  by  the  producer,  or  that 
part  which  he  exchanges  for  fome  objeft  of  defire.  Were  ther^ 
nothing  for  which  to  exchange  the  latter  portion,  it  would  foon 
ccafc  to  be  produced.  Hence,  the  labour  that  augments  the 
fum  of  the  enjoyments  and  ohje£ls  of  defire  fof  which  this  por- 
tion may  be  exchanged,  is  indiredlly  beneficial  to  production. 
But  if  this  portion  dcftined  to  be  exchanged,  is  already  in  exift- 
cnce,  the  labour  which  is  fupported  by  it,,  and  which  returns  an 
equivalent  to  the  former  owner,  by  the  new  enjoyments  that  it 
yields  him,  muft  be  allowed  to  add  a  value  dircCtly  to  the  ex- 
changeable part  of  the  ftock. 

In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  opinion 
of  Dr  Smith  5s  untenable.  He  his  drawn  his  line  of  diftinCtion 
between  produQivc  and  unproductive  labour  in  too  low  a  part 
ofthefcale.  The^^bour  which  he  denominates  ^unproductive^ 
has  the  very  fame  qualities  with  a  gre^^t  part  of  the  labour  which 
he  allows  to  be  praduClivc.  According  ro  his  own  principles, 
the  line  Oiould  have  been  drawn,  fo  as  to  cut  ofF,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  labour  which  apparently  incrcafeg  the  quantity  of 
ftock,  and  to  leave,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  labour  which  on- 
ly modifies,  or  in  fome. manner  induces  a  beneficial  change  up- 
on ftock  already  in  exiftence.  In  a  word,  his  principles  clearly 
fany  brna  to  the  theory  of  the  Economifts  -,  and,  in  order  to  be 

Z  3  confident. 
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confident}  he  ought  unqueftionably  to  have  reckoned  af:Ticali«re 
the  only  produ&ive  employment  of  capital  or  labour.  That  there 
is  only  this  one  dodlrtne  tenablci  in  conQRency  with  itfelf,  has 
been,  wc  conceive,  fufRciently  proved.  We  tfiall  now  confidcr 
vhethcr  there  is  in  reality  any  foundation  even  for  this-  diftinc- 
tion,  which  forms  the  baCs  of  :be  theory  fupported  by  the  £co» 
Domifls. 

Wl  oever  has  honoured  the  foregoing  obfcrvations  with  his  at- 
tention, will  fpeedily  be  fatisfied  that  the  reafonings  applied  to 
Dr  Smith's  claflification  of  labour  are  applicable  alfo  to  the  more 
precife  and  confiftent  doftririe  of  the  followers  of  Quefnai.  It 
13  th.  opinion  of  thcfe  ingenious  metaphyficians,  that  the  fabour 
bellowed  upon  the  earth  can  alone  be  confidered  as  really  pro- 
duftive  ;  that  all  other  labour  only  varies  the  potition  or  the 
form  of  capital,  but  that  agriculture  increafes  its  net  amount. 
That  the  merchant  who  tranfports  goods  from  the  fpot  of  their 
abundance  to  the  quarter  where  they  are  wanted,  adds  nothing 
to  the  whole  (lock,  or  to  the  value  of  the  portions  which  he  tif» 
culates,  thefe  reafoners  deem  almoll  a  fclf-evident  propofition. 
That  the  manufacturer  who  fafhions  raw  materials  into  ufeful 
commodities  increafes  their  value,  the  Economids  indeed  admit ; 
but  they  deny  that  any  farther  addition  is  thus  made  to  the  valuQ 
of  the  materials  than  the  value  of  the  workman's  maintenanc;ft 
while  employed  in  the  manufacture. 

It  feems  obvious,  at  fird  fight,  to  remark,  that,  according  to 
their  own  principles,  thefe  thcorids  have  committed  one  error. 
They  have  ranged  all  labour,  except  that  of  the  hufbandraan,  in 
the  fame  clafs  \  while  they  have  virtually  acknowledged  that  as 
great  a  difference  fubfids  between  the  two  members  of  that  divi- 
fion,  as  between  either  of  them  and  the  other  divifion.  For 
fuiely,  the  merchant,  who  adds,  according  to  them,  no  value 
to  any  material,  is  as  much  to  be  didinguidied  from  the  manu* 
fafturer  who  does  add  the  value  of  his  maintenance  to  the  raw 

Sroduce,  as  the  manufadlurer  is  to  be  didinguidied  fiom  .the 
uCbandman,  ^vhofe  labour  returns  a  net  profit  over  and  above 
the  price  of  his  maintenance.  This  criticifm  is  almod  decifive, 
in  a  difcudioa  which,  it  mud  be  admitted  oi»  all  hanils,  refolves 
into  a  quedion  of  clafliiication.  But  the  «rfotof  the  Economifts 
is  dill  more  fundamental. 

There -is  no  edential  difference  between  the  powers  of  man  o- 
ver  matter^  in  agriculture,  and  in  other  employments.  It  is  a  * 
vulgar  error,  to  fuppofe  that,  in  the  operations  of  hud)andry, 
any  portion  is  added  to  the  dock  of  matter  formerly  in  vxidencc. 
The  farmer  works  up  the  raw  material,  i.  e.  the  manure,  foil 
f  u4  fe^d,  into  ^rain^  b^  n^eans  of  heat^  moi(li|ire^  and  the  vege- 
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tativc  powers  of  nature,,  in  whatever'  tbefc  may  conGft.*  The  , 
nianufa£lurer  works  up  his  raW  material  by  mrans  of  certain  o- 
ther  powers  of  nature.  Dr  Smith,  however,  who  ftare**  the 
do£lrine  of  the  Economifts  in  its  greatfft  latitivle,  (Chap.  V* 
Book  11.  Vol.  II.  p.  52.  8vo  edition),  affrrts,  th:\r  in  ae:ncul- 
t«re  nature  works  with  m^n,  and  that  the  rent  is  the  wages 
of  her  labour  \  but  that,  in  manufaftures,  man  docs  every 
thing.  But  does  not  nature  work  with  man,  in  \aTiuf/<tlurc 
as  well  as  in  agriculture  ?  If  (he  works  with  him  in  fori^ing 
a  handful  of  feed  into  a  (heaf  of  flax,  does  (he  not  alfo  work 
with  him  in  fafhioning  this  ufelcfs  (heaf  into  a  garment  ?  Why 
draw  a  line  between  the  two  efFeftg^  when  a  perfon  can  no  more 
clothe  himfelf  with  an  unwrought  (heaf  of  the  produce  than 
with  an  unfown  handful  of  the  feed  ?  Why  draw  a  line  between 
the  two  operations,  when  the  workman  can  no  more  chan^^e  rhe 
(heaf  into  a  garment  without  the  aid  of  thofe  powers  which  we 
denominate  nature,  cohefion,  divifibility,  heat  and  mixture, 
than  the  farmer  can  convert  the  feed  into  a  (heaf  without  the 
vegetative  powers  of  heat,  mixture  and  cohefion  ?  If,  infttad  of 
flax,  we  fuppofe  the  (heaf  to  be  of  barley,  the  analogy  (lil)  wi!l  be 
more  apparent.  The  brewer  or  diftiller  is  certainly  a  produdiive 
labourer ;  yet  the  changes  which  he  efFc£ls  are  as  little  the  dire£fc 
work  of  his  hands,  as  the  multiplication  of  the  feed  in  the  (ield. 
The  coaverfion  of  that  fubftance  into  an  intoxicating  beverage  is- 
the  work  of  nature,  as  well  as  its  growth  in  the  harvf (I  \  and 
fermentation  is  as  great  a  myftery  as  vegetation.  If  the  rent  of 
land,  again,  may  be  called  the  wages  of  nature,  in  agricultural  * 
operations,  the  net  profits  of  raanufa£turing  fliock  may  be  term*- 
ed  her  wages  in  oitr  operations  upon  raw  produce  ;  meaning  by 
net  profits  that  part  ot  the  grofs  profit  which  remans  after  pny- 
ing  the  labourer  who  works,  and  him  who  fuperintends ;  that* 
b,  after  deducing  wages,  and  the  profit  received  by  a  man 
trading  on  borrowed  capital :  for  we  muft  always  keep  in- view 
a  conuderation,  the  omifiion  of  which,  we  will  vetiture  to  a(rerry- 
has  mifled  almoft  aU  political  inquirers,  that  the  rent  of  land  is^ 
properly  fpeaking,  the  net  profit  of  (lock  advanted  by  the  land-- 
lord,  and  that  every  thing  which  the  farmer  recoives  over  and 
above  the  wages  of  his  labour,  is  the  profit  of  another  (lock, 
which  may  be  borrowed  as  well  as  the  land  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
his  whole  profit  refolves  into  wages — the  cafe  of  a  trader  hav- 
ing no  capital  whatever.  In  both  cafes,  there  is  a  clear  gain  ^ 
in  both  it  is  obtained  in  the  fame  way  -,  in  both  didributed  a- 
mong  the  fame  clafles. 
Lcr  us,  howe?er|  take  an  example  or  two,  for  the  purpofe  of 
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comp^ipg  more  clofely  the  produAive  with  the  unprodo^live 
)und8  of  labour.     The  perfon  who  makes  a  plough  is,  according 
%o  the  Economiftsy  an  unprodu&ive  labourer  \  but  he  who  drives 
it  is  a  produAive  labourer.     In  what  predicament/  then,  is  the 
labourer  who  makes  a  hedge  round  a  field  for  its  proteflion,  or 
a  ditch  for  draining  it  ?     This  operation,  becaufe  it  is  called 
farm-work,  is  admitted   by  the  Economifts  to  be  produdive. 
But  wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  plough  manuFaduic  ?     Both 
are  alike  fubfervient  apd  neceflary  to  the  operatrons  of  plough- 
^lg  and  reaping  \  both  are  alike  performed   by  perfons  who  do 
not  raife  the  produce  that  feeds  them  ;  and   both  are  alike  per- 
formed upon  fome  materials  prpduced  from  the  earth  by  other 
labour.     If  the  plough  were  made  in  a  bungling  manner  bj 
jarm-fervants  in  the  out-hoofes  of  the  farm,  we  imagine  the 
manufa£iure  would  of  neceffity  fall  under  the  head  of  piodudive 
labour,  as  well  as  the  work  of  hedging  and  ditching.     Again — 
Capital  employed  by  the  corn-merchant  in  colle£Hnf;  and  circa- 
lating  grain,  is  moft  unprodu£lively  employed  according  to  the 
Economifts.     Biit  the  capital  employed  in  colledtng  leed  in  a 
barn,  carrying  it  from^  thence  to  the  field,  and  returning  the 
c^op  at  harveft,  is  employed  in  the   moft  produ£iive  manner 
jpbffible.  '   Can   it  be  maintained  that  there  is  any   difference 
whatever  between  thefe  two   cafes,    neccflarily  placed  by  the 
theory  of  the  Economifts  at  the  pppofite  extremes  of  their  fcale  I 
If  the  corn-merchant  Hved  on  the  ground  of  the  farmer,  and  if 
the  farmer,  from  this  convenient  circumftance,  were  enabled  to 
ftW  all  his  grain  without  haying  any  barns  or  granaries,  certain 
<»f  fupplyin'g  himfelf  at  his  own  door  next  feed-time^  the  Econo- 
« siiifts  would  be  forced  to  allow  that  the  capital  of  the  corn-mer- 
chant, in  fo  far  as  it  affifted  the  farmer,  was  productively  em- 
•  ployed. — Wherein  lies  the  difference  ? — And  thefe  obfervations 
are  api^licable  to  every  cafe  of  every  maniifadure,  and  every  fpc- 
cies  of  commerce  whatever.    They  apply  to  thoft  kinds  of  em- 
ploymei^t  which  are  fubfervient  to  the  jpurpofes  of  comfort  and 
Enjoyment,  as  well  as  to  thofe  which  adminifter  to  our  neceflary 
wants }  for  we  (bowed',  above,  that  there  is  no  pofEbiliry  of 
drawing  a  line  between  the  cafes,  confiftentlj  with   principles 
admitted  even  by  the  Economifts  themftlves.     The  foundation 
of  all  thefe  mifapprehenfions  is  evidently  laid  in  a  negleQ  of  the 
great  principle  of  the  divifion  of  labour.'   In  whatever  part  of 
a  community  the  labour  connected  with  agriculture,  immediate- 
ly or  remotely,  is  performed,  the  fubdivifion  of  the  talk  ren- 
ders it  more  prodotkive  than  if  it  were  carried  on  upon  the  farm 
(tfelf :  and,  to  deny  the  fame  properties  to  this  labouri  on>c- 
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count  of  its  fabdirifion  and  accumulation  in  different  quarterv^ 
is  little  left  than  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

There  is  only  one  view  of  the  economical  theory  which  re- 
mains to  be  taken  ;  it  is  that  moft  ingenious  argunient  bj  which 
the  followers  of  Qucfnai  attempt  to  prove  that  manufacturing 
labour  only  adds  a  value  equal  to  its  own  maintenance.  The  a- 
bove  remarks  may  indeed  fuffice  for  the  refutation  of  this  doc- 
trine ;  but  its  peculiar  demgnftration  merits  feparate  attention  •. 
The  works  of  the  artizan,  the  Economics  maintain,  are  in  a 
very  different  predicament  from  the  produce  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  Multiply  the  former  beyond  a  certain  extent,  and 
cither  a  part  will  remain  unfold,  or  the  whole  will  fell  at  a  re- 
duced price.  Multiply  the  latter  to  any  extent,  and  ftill  the 
(ame  demand  will  exift,  from  the  incrcafcd  number  of  confum- 
ers  whom  it  will  maintain.  The  labour  of  the  artizan  is  there- 
fore limited  to  a  particular  quantity ;  this  quantity  it  will  always 
nearly  equaf,  but  never  exceed  \  and  the  amount  is  determined 
by  the  competition  of  different  artifts  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  fixed  extent  of  the  demand  on  the  other.  The  labour  of 
the  hufbandman  has  no  fuch  limits.  The  cxtenfion  of  his  pro- 
ductions neceffarily  widens  his  market.  The  price  of  manufac- 
tures will  therefore  be  reduced  to  the  value  of  the  raw  material, 
of  the  workman's  maintenance,  and  of  his  mailer's  mainte- 
nance ;  while  that  of  agricultural  produce,  having  no  fuch  li-^ 
mit,  leaves  always  a  net  profit  over  and  above  the  farmer's  mun- 
tenance. 

In  anfwer  to  this  very  fubtle  argument,  we  may  remark,  that 
it  proceeds  on  a  total  mifconception  of  ^he  principle  of  popu- 
lation. It  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  mere  augmentation  ot 
agricultural  produce  extends  the  demand  for  it^  by  increaGnp 
the  population  pf  the  community.  If  the  lowed  means  only  of 
fubfiftcnce  arc  confidcred,  and  if  men  will  be  contented  to  pof- 
fcfs  only  the  fimpleft  food,  without  any  raiment,  then,  no  doubt, 
an  increafc  of  grain  and  roots  may  increafe  the  numbers  of  the 
coofumers.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  men  require  more  than 
the  mere  ncceffarics  of  life,  and  that  even  thofe  neccflaries  arc  in 
part  the  produdion  of  manufacturing  labour  ?  Docs  hot  a  per- 
fon,  in  forming  his  eftimate  of  a  competency,  take  into  the  iic* 
count  articles  of  manufaCt«re  as  well  as  hufbandry  and  furniture, 
clothes  and  luxuries,  gratifications  as  well  as  meat  and  drink  1 
The  mere  augmentation  of  thofe  fimple  neccflaries  will  never 
fcnfibly  increafe  the  number  of  the  confumers,  any  more  thai^ 
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the  mere  augmentation  of  avticlcft  of  comfort  and  Itucnry.  Aa 
increafe  in  the  produ(f^ion  of  the  one  clafs  of  commodities  will 
operate  ex^£lly  aa  powerfully  on  population^  as  an  increafe  in'the 
pipdu£lian  of  the  other  clafs.  In  fad,  an  increafe  of  either, 
may  fomewhat  affeA  the  numbers  of  the  confumers ;  but  in  or* 
dc|r  to  produce  any  confiderable  augmentation  of  thofe  numbers, 
the  itlcreafe  of  both  fpecics  of  produce  muft  go  on  together. 
Thia  argument,  theni  only  leads  us  by  a  new,  and  certainly  an 
unexpedled  road,  to  a  novel  conclufion  in  favour  of  the  theory 
ihat  utterly  denies  atiy  di(lin£tion  between  any  of  the  applica- 
tions of  capital  and  induftry,  which  are  fubfervient  to  the  wants 
and  enjoyments  of  .man. 

III.     The  reafonings  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  will 
probably  be  deemed  fufficient  to  authorife  feveral  pofitive  infer- 
ences  with  refpe£l  to  the  nature  and  fources  of  national  wealth. 
»  We  trud  that  enough  has  been  faid  to  expofe  the  inaccuracy  of 
drawing  any  line  between  the  different  channels  in  which  capi- 
taland  labour  may  be  employed — of  feparating,  with  Dr  Smith 
tnd  his  followers,  the  operations  of  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce,  from  thofe  arts  where  nothing  tangible  is  pro- 
duced or  exchanged — or  of  placing,  with  the  Economifts,  the 
,  diviHon  fomewhat  higher,  and  limiting  the  denomination  oi pro* 
duBive  to  agrieulturai  employment  alone.     It  may  fafely  be  con- 
cluded, that  all  thofe  occupations  which  tend  to  fupply  the  n^ 
^eflary  wants>  or  to  multiply  the  comforts  and  pleafures  of  hu- 
man life,  are' equally  produClrve  in  the  dnCt  fenfe  of  the  word,, 
and.  tend  to  augment  the  mafs  of  human  ^riches,  meaning  by 
riches   all   thofe   things   which   are  neceiTary  or  conYenient  or 
delightful  to  man.'  The  progrefs  of  fociety  has  been  attend- 
ed with  a  complete  feparation   of  employments  originally  u» 
sited.     At  firftf  every  man  provided  for  his  neceflities  as  well 
as  his  pleafures^  and  for  all  his  wants  as  well  as  ajl  his  enjoy- 
ments. .  By  degrees,  a  divifion  of  thefe  cares  was  introduced  i 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  community  became  the   province  of  one 
clafs,  its  comforts  of  another,  and  its  gratifications  of  a  third. 
The  different  operation^  fubfervient  to  the  attainment  of  each  o£ 
(bcfe  objeAs,  were  then  entrufted  to  different  hands ;  and  the 
uxxiverfal  eftablifhment  of  barter,  conneded  the  whole  of  thcfe 
dlvifions  and  fubdivifions  together  \  enabled  one  than  to  manu- 
biOiMXt  for  all,  without  danger  of  (larving  by  not  ploughing  or 
bunting — and  another  to  plough  or   hunt  for  all,  without  the 
silk  of  wanting  tools  and  clothes  by  not  manufa^luring.     It  has 
thus  become  as  impoflible  to  fay  exa£lly  who  feeds,  clothes  and 
OUextaiufi-thCL  community,  as  it  would  be  impoffible  to  fay.  which 
pf  the  naapy,  workmen- employed  in  the  manufadure  of  pins»  is 
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tbc  2SH^\  pia*nmker^  or  which  of  the  farrp-^^TfantS  prodncct 
the  crop.  All  fhe  hranchea  of  ufeful  induftry  work  rog^thcr  tQ 
the  common  end,  a&  all  the  parts,  of  each. branch  cooptrate  ta 
Its  particular  objefl.  If  you  fay  that  the  farmer  feeds  the  com- 
munlty,  and  produces  all  the  iraw  matt^rrals  which  tht:  other 
claffes  work  upon  ;  wc  anfwer,  that  uqlefs  thofc  othei  claflej 
worked' upon  tac  raw  materials,  aiul  fupplied  the  farraer's  necef- 
CtiC6«  he  would  be  forced  to  allot  part  of  his  labour  to  this  cm- 
ployroent»  whilft  he  forced  others  to  aflift  in  railing  the  rude 
produce.  In  fuch  a  complicated  fyft^m.  it  is  clear  that  all  labour 
has  the  fame  efFcft>  and  equally  incicafcs  the  wholfe  mafs  ot 
wealth.  Nor  can  any  attempt  be  m^rc  vain  than  tbcir's  who  , 
would  dcBnethc  particular  parts  of  the  machine  that  produce  th^ 
motion,  which  is  neceflarily  the  refult  of  the  whok  powers  cona-' 
bined|  and  depends  on  each  one  of  the  mutually  conite^ed 
members.  Yet  fo  wedded  have  thofe  theorills  been  to  the  no-r 
tion>  that  certain  neceiTary  kinds  of  employment  are  abfoluteljf: 
Unpr6du£livej  that  a  writer  of  no  lefs  name  than  Dr  Smith  haa 
not  fcrupled  to  rank  the  capitat  funk  in  the  public  debt,  or  fpent 
in  warfare,  in  thtc  fame  clafs  with  the  property  confumed  by  fire 
and  the  labour  deflroyed  by  pelidence.  He  ought  furely  to  hafC 
reflected,  that  the  debts  of  a  country  are  always  cantra£ked,  and 
Its  wars  entered  into,  for  fome  purpofe  either  of  fccurity  or  ag- 
grandizement ;  and  that  flock  thus  employed  mud  have  product 
ed  an  equivalent,  which  cannot  be  aflerted  of  property  or  popu- 
lation abfolutely  dcftroyed.  This  equivalent  may  have  been  great- 
er or  lefs  i  that  i&^  the  money  fpent  for  ufeful  purpofes  may  have 
been  applied  with  more  or  lefs  prudence  and  frogaiity.  ThoTo 
purpofes,  too,  may  have  been  more  or  lefs  ufeful;.  and  a  certain 
degree:  of  wafte  and  extravagance  always  attends  the  operatioitt 
of  funding  and  of  war.  But  this  muit  oniy  be  looked  upon  at 
an  addition  to  the  neceflary  price  at  wiiich  the  benefits  in  vievi^ 
mud  be  bought.  The  food  of  a  country,  in  like  manner,*  may 
bo  ufed  with  difierent  degrees  of  economy ;  and  the  neceflltf 
of  earing  may  be  fupplied  at  more  or  lefs  cod.  So  long  as  the 
iove  of  war  is  a  neceiTary  evil  in  human  nature,  it  is  abfurd  ta 
denominate  the  expences  unprodudive  that  are  incurred  by  de« 
fending  a  country,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  preventing  ait 
invaGon,  by  a  judicious  attack  of  an  enemy,  or,  which  is  alfo  the 
fame  thing,  avoiding  the  ncceflity  of  war  by  a  prudent  fyftem  of 
foreign  policy.  And  he  who  holds  the  labour  of  foldiers  and 
failors  and  diplomatic  agents  to  be  unprodu(ftive,  commits  pre^* 
cifely  the  fame  error  as  he  who  fliould  maintain  the  labour  of  tha 
hedger  unprodu£live,  becaufe  he  only  proteds,  and  does  not 
icar  the  crop»    All  thpfe  kinds  of  labour  and  employments  of 
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ftock,  are  parts  of  the  fjfteniy  and  all  are  eq$ially  produAhre  of 
wealth  *. 

The  fpeculations  in  which  we  have  been  indulgingi  appear^ 
in  feme  pointSf  to  have  partially  received  Lord  Lauderdale's  af- 
fent.  His  work  contains  a  ftatement  of  fereral  of  the  propofi- 
tjons  which  we  have  ventured  to  maintain  ;  and,  in  particular, 
be  argues  againft  the  dodrincs  maintained  by  the  author  of  the 
Wealth  of  Natrons,  on  grounds  fimilar  to  thofe  which  we  have 
detailed.  But  although  feveral  of  his  pofitionsare  enforced  with 
confiderable  ingenuity  and  acutenefs,  and  though,  generally 
peaking,  we  have  to  acknowledge  a  great  degree  of  liberality  in 
his  economical  tenets ;  yet  his  deduSions  appeared  to  us  fo  de- 
ficient in  connexion,  and  in  many  points  fo  narrow,  and  fo  lit- 
tle calculated  to  exhibit  the  fubjed  with  the  full  eifed  of  which 
it  18  eapable,  that  we  have  thought  ourfclves  juftified  ixl  fubmic- 
ting  to  our  readers  the  foregoing  analyfis  of  our  opinions  upon 
this  important  field  of  inquiry,  truding  that  fnch  a  view  of  theo- 
ries, never  before  fairly  canvafled,  may  prove  not  unacceptable  to 
the  itudcnt  of  political  economy.  We  (ball  now,  with  greater 
brevity,  run  over  a  few  of  the  topics  conneAed  with  this  branch 
of  the  fubjed,  in  which  the  noble  author  appears  to  have  com- 
mitted  fome  fundamental  errors,  from  his  rafli  method  of  in- 
quiring, and  his  unphilofophical  ardour  for  novelty  and  paradox. 

Lord  Lauderdale  maintains,  and  we  really  think  with   more 
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♦  See  Book  II.  chap.  IIL  Wealth  of  Nation*,  (Vol.  II.  p.  2$, 
8vo  edition. )  The  terms  prouuffi'oe  and  unprodu8ive  are,  in  the  argu- 
ment of  fonie  of  the  Economifts,  and  in  parts  of  Dr  Smithes  reafoningi^ 
to  qualified,  as  to  render  the  queftion  a  diTpute  about  words,  or  at  mofl 
about  arrangement.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  many  branches  of  both 
thofe  theories,  and  efpecially  in  the  pofition  examined  in  the  text.  The 
author  a6kually  renuu-ks  how  much  richer  England  would  now  be,  had 
ihe  not  waged  fuch  and  fuch  wars.  So  might  we  eftimate  how  many 
more  coats  we  (hould  have,  had  we  always  gone  naked.  .  The  renuu^ 
here  flated,  may  with  equalJuiHce  be  applied  to  a  circumftance  in  the 
Theory  of  the  Balance  of  Trade.  In  ftating  the  proportion  of  exports 
^o  imports,  it  has  iuftly  been  obferved,  that  no  notice  can  ever  be  tak- 
en, in  Cuilom-houfe  accounts,  of  moitcj  remitted  for  fubfidie*,  or  for 
the  payment  of  our  troops  and  fleets  abroad.  But  it  lias  very  inaccu* 
ptely  been  added,  that  thefe  fums  are  fo  much  adliially  fcnt  out  of  the 
country  without  an  equivalent.  In  fa<^,  the  equivalent  is  great  and  ob^ 
vious,  although  of  a  nature  which  cannot  be  Hated  in  figures  among  the 
imports.  The  equivalent  is  all  the  fuccefs  gaLied  by  our  foreign  war- 
fure  and  foreign  policy — the  aggrandizement  and  fecurity  of  the  ftate| 
and  the  power  of  carryi^ig  on  that  commerce,  without  -  which  tbcrp 
fK>ulAbe  neitl^r  exports  nor  imports  to  qdculate  and  compar^) 
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parade-thaii  is  wap'intfid  hj  aay  novelty  the  p'ropofition  -can  b^ 
tliought  to  poflefs^  that  the  fouxces  of  wealth  are  threefold-r» 
tanif  labour^  and  capital.  He  accoles  ail  preceding  writers  o( 
inconfiftency  and^confi^fion  in  afoertaining  thofe  fources,  and  if; 
peculiarly  fevere  upon  Dr  Smith,  whofe  do£lrine8  are  fo  lament 
tably  incongruous,  tfaati  it  Teems,  '  no  opinion  has  any  where 
been  maintained  on  this  fubjed,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
(ken  a4opted  in  different  parts  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth 
tif  Nations.'  (p.  ii6.)  A  liule  farther  attention  to  the  inefti^ 
mable  work  of  that  profound  and  deliberate  reafoner,  find  a  more 
careful  examination  of  that  very  vague  and  arbitrary  poGtion,  by 
which,  as  by  an  infallible  teft,  he  prefumes  to  try  the  very  fa- 
ther of  this  fcience,  would  probably  have  taught  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  to  doubt  whether  the  inconfiftency  lay  in  the  fub« 
fiance  or  in  the  language  only  of  Dr  Smith's  ftatements,  an4 
whether  the  miftake  was  to  be  charged  upon  the  do£trines  o( 
that  iUuftrious  author,  or  upon  the  ftandard  which  has  now  been 
invented  for  their  admeafurement. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  no  eminent  degree  of  praife  is  due 
to  a  divifion  which,  for  the  fake  of  extreme  accuracy,  conflitutes 
'  capital  *  a  branch  or  a  fource  of  wealth,  as  feparate  from  land^ 
without  giving  any  definition  of  what  the  term  capital  means. 
By  capit2u,  when  ufed  generally,  we  underftand  the  whole  of  the 
material  world  which  man  can  appropriate,  as  well  as  thofe  ta- 
lents, natural  or  acquired,  which  are  the  fprings  of  his  exertions^ 
In  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  it  fignifies  all  property  material  and 
mental,  or  every  thing  valuable  to  man.  Among  other  things^ 
it  clearly  comprehends  land.  But  fometimes  we  fpeak  of  capital^ 
in  oppoCtion  to  land ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  it  comprehends  every 
thipg  valuable,  except  the  ground  ^  for  it  certainly  includes  all  the^ 
parts  and  productions  of  the  foil  which  are  fevered  from  it.  la 
this  fenfe,  the  divifion  nearly  refembles  the  legal  didribution  of 
property  into  real  and  perfonaL  Both  thefe  definitions  of  capi'* 
tal  are  ufed  repeatedly,,  and  with  equal  frequency,  by  every 
writer  on  political  economy.  A  metaphyfical  difcuflion  of  the 
fubje£t  might,  without  much  impropriety,  have  contained  fome 
inquiry  into  the  relative  propriety  of  thofe  arrangements^  and 
M^e  thmk  a  very  little  attention  might  have  (hewn  that  the  leaf^ 
^oneSty  is  that  which  is  adopted  by  our  author* 

If  capital  is  contradiftinguiflied  from  land,  the  feparation  i$ 
made  by  a  moft  indefinite  and  obfcure  boundary.  Canals,  roads, 
and  bridges,  are  as  much  a  part  of  capital,  as  any  portable  ma^ 
chines,  faihioned  out  of  the  produce  or  parts  of  the  foil.  Th^ 
fame  may  be  faid  of  fences,  drains,  footways,  and  in  general  of 
all  the  oftenfibie ,  monuments  of  labour  in  an  improved  farm. 
But  is  not  the  foil  itfelfi  alfo^  referable  to  the  very  inm^  clafs, 
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tfter  It  has  been  worked  up  with  ttiamire  and  compofts,  !b  as  t(y 
be  higWy  fertUized  I  Is  not  the  whole  furface  oi  an'  improred 
f arni)  tfierefore,  to  be  confidcred  as  capital,  rather  than  as  land  ? 
And  when  a  perfon  buys  a  hundred  acres  of  improved  land,  how 
tzn  he  fay  what  part  of  the  price  is  paid  for  land,  and  what 
part  for  capital  ?  We  fpeak  indeed  of  capital  veiled  in  land^ 
and  ufe  the  phrufe,  until  we  aftually  think  there  is  fuch  a  thing 
as  adding  the  capital  to  land  ;  t^-hereas,  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  expreiBon  is,  that  capital  of  one  kind  or  other  is  given  in 
exchange  for  land,  or  that  our  property  has  become  land,  inftcad 
Sf  fome  other  vaJuable  commodity — or,  according  to  what  has 
juft  now  been  defined,  that  one  kind  of  capital  has  been  ex- 
changed for  another.  If  it  is  faid,  that  capital  is  that  in  which 
labour  has  been  fixed  and  realized,  either  by  accumulation  or  br 
change  of  fofm  5  then,  it  is  very  obvious,  that  land,  in  t^e  molt 
extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word,  muft  become  capital  in  order  to  be 
tifeful;  and  that  many  things,  ufually  reckoned  capital,  ag  the 
wild  produce  which  is  raifed  by  nature  without  human  aflift- 
ance,  belongs  to  the  cbfs  of  land,  and  not  to  that  of  ftock. 
But  a  difference  is  eftnblifhed  by  fome,  efpecially  by  Dr  Smith, 
between  capital  and  the  other  parts  of  ftock  ^  capital  being,  ac- 
cording to  them,  that  part  which  brings  in  a  revenue.  This 
idea  clearly  appears,  by  the  whole  of  the  illuftrations  given  of  it, 
to  have  arifen  from  the  fundamental  error  of  confidering  no- 
thing as  produftive,  which  does  not  yield  a  tangible  return,  and 
of  confotmding  ufe  with  exchange.  For,  may  not  a  man  live 
upon  his  ftock,  that  is,  enjoy  his  capital,  without  either  dimi- 
nifhing  or  exchanging  any  part  of  it  ?  In  what  does  the  value» 
and  tlie  real  nature  of  ftock  referved  for  immediate  confumption, 
differ  from  ftock  that  yields  what  Dr  Smith  calls  a  revenue  or 
profit  ?  '  Merely  in  this — that  the  former  Is  wanted  and  ufed  it- 
felf  by  the  owner  5  the  latter  is  not  wanted  by  him,  and  there- 
fore is  exchanged  for  fomething  which  he  does  want.  There 
18  furely  no  other  meaning  in  the  idea  of  profit  or  revenue,  but 
this  :  and  as  the  profit  of  that  part  of  ftock  which  is  exchanged, 
and  which  the  r.dherents  of  this  opinion  denominate  capital,  con- 
fifts  merely  in  the  ufe  of  thofe  things  obtained  in  return — fo, 
tfie  profit  of  the  other  part  of  ftock,  the  portion  referved  for 
confumption,  is  the  ufe  to  which  it  is  immediately  fubfervieiit; 
According  to  Dr  Smith,  there  is  fome  difference  between  re- 
venue and  enjoyment ;  and  that  part  of  a  man's  property  yields 
him  no  profit,  which  is  moft  ufeful  and  nece0iry  to  him,  bf 
which  he  can  fupport  and  eLJoy  life  without  die  neceffity  of  anj 
operation  of  barter. 
;put  in  no  particular  is  the  conftifion  of  out  ideas  on  diefe  fuh- 


jcfls  more  rcmaikable,  than  in  our  mode  of  conceiving  flie  fubr 
Icrvicncy  of  different  objcAs  to  the  produQion  of  wealth.  Lord 
Lauderdale  feems  to  think  that  he  has  fettled  this  point  with 
unprecedented  accuracy,  by  dating,  with  great  prolixity  and  re* 
petition,  that  land,  labour  and  capital,  are  the  three  lources  of 
wealth  ;  and  yet  through  iiis  whole  Inquiry  he  has  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  draw  a  line  between  the  various  meanings  in  which 
he  is  obliged  to  ufe  the  term  *  fource  ^  *  for  he  is  perpetually 
confounding  the  fountain^  with  the  ftream — the  origin  with  the 
produce — the  caufe  of  wealth  with  the  wealth  itfelf.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  land  is  a  component  part  of  wealth,  as  well  as  a  mean$ 
of  producing  it.  Tire  ufe  of  a  lawn,  or  ftation  for  building,  is 
as  ipuch  the  enjoyment  of  land  itfelf  in  the  {hapc  of  wealth,  as 
the  ufe  of  its  prqducc  for  food  or  clothing  is  the  enjoyment  of 
wealth  dcrivccf  from  bnd. 

To  call  cfipttM  a  fource  of  wealth,  is  ftill  more  inaccurate* 
Capital  is  nothing  but  accumulated  flock  •,  and  all  the  parts  of 
ftock  arc  much  mbre  frequentFy  to  be  confidered  as  wealth-^ 
fomething  from  which  enjoyment  is  immediately  derived,  than 
the  mere  inftruments  by  which  wealth  or  enjoyment  may  be 
procured.  To  clafs  the  fruitb  of  the  earth  ^prith  the  land  itfelf 
— the  fifb  with  the  water — and  the  confumeable  produce  with 
the  thing  which  produces  it,  is  evidently  no  very  Cgnal  proof 
of  accuracy  in  an  author  -who  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to  in- 
ftrud  the  world  ;n  *  the  true  nature  of  value,  and  the  difference 
between  wealth  and  riches.  *     * 

Laboufy  on  the  other  hand,  is  fo  far  diffetent  in  the  mode  pf 
Its  fubfcrviency  to  our  enjoyments,  that  it  can  in  no  way  be  rank- 
ed in  the  fame  clafs,  either  with  capital  or  with  land.  Labour 
is  applicable  to  both  land  and  capital.  It  is  the  means  of  ren- 
dering them  ufeful,  or  of  increafing  their  utility.  It  is  truly  tb< 
origin  and  foiu'ce  of  wealth ;  but  is,  in  no  fenfc  of  the  word, 
•wealth  itfelf — unlefs,  indeed,  we  conceive  the  pleafure  of  fome 
Icinds  of  exertion  to  be  a  ufe  of  labour  analogous  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  riches.  Nothing,  then,  can  be  lefs  clofe  and  confidtrate 
than  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Lauderdale  ftttles  the  queftion 
relative  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  wealth.  The  fubjeft,  indeed, 
does  not  admit  of  any  fuch  formal  diftinftion.  Wealth  may  be 
faid  to  be  every  thing  from  which  man  immediately  derives  the 
fupply  of  his  wants  and  defires.  Its  component  parts  are  as  va- 
rious as  thofe  wants  and  defires,  though  it  is,  no  doubt,  fufcep* 
tibic  of  various  general  divifions,  liable  to  no  jufl  exceptions  m 
point  of  accuracy.  Thus,  it  may  be  ranged  in  the  two  claffes 
of  matter  and  mind,  or  property  and  talents ;  and  property  may  be 
^iyid^d  into  animate  aild  inanimate,  or  the  lifelefs  and  the  living 
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things  -over  which  man  has  dominion.  By  a  combination  of 
thofe  component  parts  of  wealth — by  the  operation  of  talents  on 
property,  and  by  a  combination  of  the  component  parts  of  pro- 
perty— by  the  operation  of  living  powers  upon  inert  matter,  mao 
IS  enabled  to  increafe  the  whole  of  his  pofTeflions,  and  to  aug- 
ment the  fum  of  his  enjoyments.  In  by  far  the  greatell  num- 
ber of  inftances,  fome  exertion  of  labour  is  neccffary  to  profit 
by  his  pofleflions  ;  but  this  is  not  univerfally  the  cafe^  unlefs  we 
go  fo  far  as  to  term  that  exertion  hbour,  which  confifts  in  the 
very  zSt  of  enjoyment,  or  of  ufe ;  for  it  would  fcarcely  be  cor- 
TtGtf  to  confider  the  eating  of  wild  fruits  on  the  tree  as  the  la- 
bour paid  for  the  acquihtion  of  them ;  it  is  rather  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them — and  has  nothing  in  it  analogous  to  the  previous 
exertion  required  to  procure  (imilar  fruits  by  culture^  and  which 
rouft  be  followed  by  tne  fame  exertion  in  ufing  them. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  will .  enable  us,  with  fuflicient  ac- 
curacy, to  appreciate  the  merit  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  theory  re- 
lpe£ling  the  ufe  of  capital — the  part  of  his  writings  whicn,  at 
nrft  (ight,  appears  moil  impofine.  The  capital  accumulated  in 
every  tommunity,  our  autlior  maintains,  is  ufeful  to  the  members 
ot  that  community,  and  profitable  to  its  owneis,  only  in  one  or 
both  of  the  two  following  ways — either  by  fupplanting  a  portion 
of  labour  otherwife  neccflary,  or  by  performing  fomething  which 
no  human  labour  could  efFc^.  In  order  to  demonftratc  this  pro- 
pofition,  we  are  carried  through  the  five  different  modes  of  em- 
ploying capital— in  machinery y  which  evidently  abridges  the  quan- 
tity, and  extends  the  powers  of  labour — in  the  home  trade  and 
inanufaftures,  which  fave  confumers  the  labour  of  purchafihg  at 
the  place  of  produ£^ion,  and  of  commiiTioning  each  article  that 
they  may  wifli  to  have  made — in  the  foreign  trade,  which  create 
a  laving  of  the  fame  defcription — in  agriculture,  which  has  the 
fame  effeft  as  machinery,  and  which,  from  our  author's  own 
(bowing,  ought  to  have  been  ranged  under  the  firft  head — and, 
laftly,  in  circulatkn^  which  obvioully  has  the  fame  effeiis  with 
commerce,  and  (hould  have  been  ranked  under  die  fecond  head» 
as  being  only  one  branch  of  trade. 

We  nave  here  dated  what  appears  to  be  thr  correB  meaning 
^f  the  author  ;,for  he  ufes  a  language  on  this  part  of  his  fubjc£l, 
which  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  mere  is  ^a  difference  between 
capital  and  the  objefls  in  which  it  is  faid  to  be  vefted  or  em- 
ployed. It  is  obvious,  that  nothing  more  is  meant  by  capital 
employed  in  machinery,  than  that  capital  confifls  in  the  machi- 
nery and  in  the  other  property  given  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  fo 
of  the  otl.tT  cafes.  The  benefits,  then,  attributed  to  the  ufe  of 
capital,  conCft  merely  in  the  advantages  derived  from  the  fociety 
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Having  accumulated  a  <^ertain  portibn  of  ftotk  of  various  kinds* 
Lord  Lauderdale,  conftantly  mixing  the  idea  of  exchange  in  all 
his  pofitions,  fpeaks  of  capital  as  if  it  confided  in  the  price  paid 
for  all  the  objefts  which  he  enumerates. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  if  the  fecond  ufe  of  capital  ftated 
by  our  author  (v/'z.  the  enabling  man  to  perform  what  his  la;- 
bour  could  not  accompKQi)  means,  its  power  of  fupplying  all 
thofe  wants  which  labour  without  prope^  could  never  fatisfy^ 
the  propofition,  that  capital  either  fupplants  labour,  or  fupplies 
what  labour  cannot  give,  is  exa£lly  an  identical  propofition.  For> 
furely,  it  did  not  require  an  elaborate  difcourfe  on  '  the  nature 
of  value  and  the  ufe  of  capital,'  to  convince  us^  that  the  ufe 
of  a  knife  is  to  fave  the  wafte  of  our  teeth  and  nails  \  and  that 
if  we  had  no  food,  ttie  labour  of  pur  teeth  and  nails,  aififted  by 
a  knife,  would  never  have  prevented  us  from  ftarving.  What 
more  do  we  learn  from' this  theory,  than  that  the  pofleffion  of 
matter  faves  man  trouble,  and  fupplies  wants  which  no  pains  of' 
bis  could,  without  the  aid  of  matter,  have  gratified  ? 

But  the  part  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  propofition  which  appears 
moft  ingenious  and  original,  is  his  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  accumulation  of  ftock  is  beneficial,  by  abridging  the 
labour  of  the  community.  T^t  even  in  this  (peculation  we  are 
convinced  there  is  no  folidity.  That  the  ftock  vefted  in  machi- 
nery, or,  in  other  words,  machinery  itfelf,  is  ufeful  by  abridging 
labour,  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  a  propofition  either  difputable 
or  novel.  Our  author,  indeed,  fays  that  Dr  Smith  *  did  not  per-* 
oeive  the  ufe  of  machinery  in  fupplanting  labour;'  and  he  ac-' 
cufes  that  celebrated  writer  of  *  a  ftrange  confufion  of  ideas,' 
for -afcribing  to  machinery  the  quality  of  increafing  the  produc-. 
tive  powers  of  labour ;  as  if  (fays  Lord  Lauderdale)  we  (hould 
term  the  effe£l  of  a  fliort  road,  tnat  of  increafing  the  velocity  of 
the  walker  (p.  185).  But  is  not  all  this  a  difpute  about  words  ? 
For  what  does  it  fignify  whether  we  fay  th^t  a  cotton  mill  faves 
the  labour  of  ninety-nine  Workmen  in  a  hundred,  or  that  it  ren*" 
ders  the  labour  of  the  hundredth  workman  as  produ£Hve  as  the 
labour  of  the  whole  hundred  formerly  was  ?  Is  it  not  quite  ac- 
eurate  to  fay,  that  a  contrivance  whicti  gives  one  man  the  power 
of  a  hundred,  increafes  a  hundred  fold  the  power  of  his  labour  ? 
Until  a  machine  can  be  invented  by  which  work  can  be  done' 
without  <i^j^  human  affiftance,  the  form  of  cxf>reffion  adopted  by^ 
Dr  Smith  will  remain  the  more  correft  of  the  two.  Befides, 
according  to  Lord  Lauderdale's  own  theory,  machines  are  ufed 
for  purpofe^  which  no  labour  could  accompltfli.  » If  a  coining 
machine  perfcgrms  a  talk  to  which  all  the  exertibns  of  hunfian* 
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prontig  his  condition,  without  the  aflifbmce  of  thofe  matefial  in^ 
ftruments  Which  conftitute  machinery.  The  idea  of  defining 
man  a  tooUmaking  animal,  is  at  leafl  as  old  as  the  earlier  days  of 
Dr  Franklin.  And  that  the  perfeflion  of  tools  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  manufafture  of  fuch  implements  becoming  the  peculiar 
care  of  a  clafe  different  from  that  which  ufes  themj  and  to  the 
ikill  greater  refinement  of  confining  different  fubordinate  clafles 
to  the  manufadure  of  the  various  parts  of  each  tool,  is  a  trudi,. 
of  which  no  man  ever  (bowed  himfelf  ignorant  or  carelefs,  ex- 
cept the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us. 

It  deferves  farther  to  be  confidered,  that  the  utmoft  perfeflioit 
of  the  tool-making  art,  the  contrivance  of  new  combinations  of 
tpols  whereby  the  power  of  labour  \&  augmented,  can  only  be 
afcribed  to  that  uttermoft  refinement  in  the  divifion  of  labour^ 
which  forms^  a  peculiar  clais  of  fuch  men  as  Smeaton,^  and  Bol- 
ton, and  T^att,  and  ArkMrrigbt.  The  ufe  and  invention  of  ma- 
chinery  prefent,  in  fa£b,  the  mod  remarkable  examples  of  the 
advantages  derived  from  a  divifion  of  labour.  To  contrmft  the 
benefits  received  from  this  divifion  with  thofe  produced  by  die 
ufe  of  machinery^  is  as  abfurd  as  to  compare  the  efF^£is  of  two 
circumftanccs  intimately  and  neeeiTarily  conne£led  ^  the  one,  in 
fa£t)  the  immediate  refult  of  the  other,  and  both  infeparably 
joined  together  in  alt  their  operations.  It  is  like  quibbling  and 
^fputing  whether  fire  or  gunpowder  produce  the  greateft  aug- 
mentation in  the  aggregate  of  killed  and  wounded. 

But  the  moil  remarkable  branch  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  fpecula- 
tipns  on  the  increafe  of  wealth,  is  that  in  which  he  denies  the 
pbflibility  of  augmenting  national  opulence  by  any  other  than 
the  means  of  its  produflion.  He  modifies  this  poGtion,  however, 
in  a  very  material  degree^  when  he  comes^  to  his  demonftration. 
At  firft,  we  are  led  to  fuppofe  that  he  means  roundly  to  deny 
the  reality  of  the  difference  which  accumulation  makes  upon  the 
fum-total  of  wealth  \  and  indeed  all  his  general  affertions,  efpe- 
cially  his  inveftives  againft  thofe  who  prefer  the  conduct  of  the 
thrifty  to  that  of  the  prodigal,  warrant  the  idea  of  accumulation 
being,  in  our  author's  opimon,  injurious  to  fociety.  Afterwards, 
however,  when  he  comes  to  argue  the  matter  more  methodically, 
we  find  that  his  reafons  apply  merely  to  the  esccefs  of  accumula- 
tion J  and  the  only  inference  to  which  they  lead  is,  that  capital 
may  be  heaped  up,  by  parfimony,  fo  as  to  exceed  the  amount 
which  can  be  profitably  employed.  This  he  proves  by  a  variety 
bf  illuftrations,  in  our  opinion  quite  fuperfluous.  He  quotes> 
for  example,  the  common  faying  of  farmers,  *  as  much  has  been 
done  for  tliat  field  as  poffible  \ '  (p.  223.)    He  {hows>  at  great 
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lengthy  that  the  produftion  of  any  valuable  commodity  fuits  it- 
felt  to  the  eflfeftual  demand  for  it;  and  accufes  Dr  Smith  of 
•  unaccountable  inconfiftency*  (p.  221.)  for  admitting  this  po- 
1kion»  and  at  the  fame  time  defending  the  plan  of  accumulation, 
'Bat,x«rhat  is  rather  more  than  fuperfluous  in  our  author,  and 
-what  favours  ftrongly  of  this  very  inconfiftency  in  one  who  de- 
nies the  general  benefits  of  accumulation,  he  accufes  Mr  Hume 
•of  inattemion  to  the  powers  of  human  invention  In  contriving 
■means  of  fupplanting  labour,  becaufe  that  excellent  writer  ftates 
a  part  of  the  argument  agamft  unlimited  accumulation,  viz,  *  the 
Tieceflary  checks  which  wealth  provides  to  its  farther  increafe,"* 
^p.  298.)  It  is  abundantly  clear,  that  the  very  power  here  brought 
up  in  anfwer  to  Mr  Hume,  is  one  of  the  reafons  for  believing  in 
the  effeAs  of  accumulated  wealth.  It  is  becaufe  new  capital,  1.  r. 
ftock  not  confumed  but  faved,  gives  employmeitt  to  new  men, 
and  fuftenance  to  increafed  nu/nbers  of  inhabitants,  and  becaufe 
it  exercifes  the  inventive  powers  of  its  poflefrors,  that  its  accu- 
mulation may  fairly  be  faid  to  h<ive  no  defineable  bounds.  That 
all  expenditure  is  to  be  condemned  as  ruinous  beyond  what  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  fuftaining  life,  is  a  dodrine  never  main- 
tained by  any  realoner  worth  refuting  j  it  is  a  do<^ine  uniform- 
ly difcountenanced  by  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  pages.  Neither 
did  any  one  ever  think  that  capital  could  in  no  fituation  be  heap- 
ed up  to  excefs ;  on  the  contrary,  the  hillory  of  feveral  countries 
has  diftinftly  proved  the  poflibility  of  fuch  an  event. 

If  the  ftate  is  thoroughly  peopled  and  cultivated  \  if  its  extent 
is  fo  fmall,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  great  agricultural  or  manu- 
fa£luring  improvements  5  if  its  foreign  commerce  has  attained 
;the  greateft  height  which  the  parfimony  of  its  inhabitants  en- 
ables it  to  attain  by  a  diminution  of  profits  5  if  nothing  but  the 
acquifition  of  new  territories,  a  recourfe  to  the  colonial  fyftem,  or 
an  emigration  of  its  capital  »md  people,  can  fave  the  wealth  of 
the  country  from  being  at  a  lland^  any  firther  accumulation  of 
ftock'  by  parfimony  mufl  then  be  unneceflury,  as  no  new  chan- 
nels of  employment  can  be  opened.  Holland  has  long  nearly 
reached  this  pointy  and  England  feems  tendiug' towards  it,  if  (he 
does  not,  as  will  be  the  neceflary  efieft  of  her  farther  progrefs 
in  accumulation  of  capital,  attend  more  to  her  domeftic  agricul- 
ture, and  the  improvement  of  her  noble  colonies. 

If,  then,  by  accumulation,  our  ;;uthor  means  only  too  great 
accumulation  of  itock,  (that  is,  a  greater  aggregation  of  capital 
by  parfimony,  than  can  be  employcil),  we  have  only  to  deny  the 
novelty  or  importance,  not  certainly  to  difpute  the  truth  of  \\\% 
do£lrine.  But  we  mull  add,  that  the  lame  doctrine  mull  be 
extended  to  all  accumulation  of  capital  whatever ;  for,  whether 
^  ftock  of  a  community  is  made  greater  by  a  retrenchment  of 
'  A  a  ^  expenditure^ 
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expenditurty  or  by  an  augmentation  of  produAkm,  tht  im(K^* 
bility  of  finding  profitable  employment  for  the  fuperfluous*weaitk 
muft  be  equally  apparent.  The  only  difference  is,  that  this  in>- 
poffibility  will,  in  the  one  cafe,  force  the  parfimonious  to  €nj<jf 
what  they  formerly  accumulated  ;  and,  in  the  other  cafe,  it  will 
force  them  to  enjoy  more  than  ever  ^hey  could  afibrd  to  coo- 
fume. 

If,  however,  our  author  means  to  deny,  in  general,  the  powers 
of  parfimony  to  increafe  wealth,  we  muft  remind  him  that  it  is 
only  by  faving  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  community  that  it  ever 
can  be  augmented  at  all  j  for  furely  it  requires  no  form  of  rca- 
ibning  to  prove,  that  if  ail  the  return,  i,  /-  the  confumeaWe  ca- 
pital with  its  profits,  were  confumed  in  one  year,  nothing  but 
the  land  and  water  would  remain  for  the  next  \  and  that  u  this 
year's  addition,  1.  e,  the  net  profits  of  the  capital  for  one  year, 
were  wholly  confumed,  the  fociety  woiild  be  no  richer  this  year 
than  the  laft.  An  author  whofe  main  do£lrine  is,  that  capital 
a£l8  as  a  machine,  in  fupplanting  labour  and  increafing  the  nap* 
tural  powers  of  man,  cannot  certainly  maintain,  as  a  corollary 
from  his  propofition,  that  the  confumption,  in  other  words  the 
deflruOion,  of  this  machine,  makes  no  difference  upon  the  ag- 
jjregate  of  valuable  pofTeilions. 

Lord  Lauderdale  applies,  at  very  great  length,  his  doftrine  of 
accumulation  to  the  plan  of  paying  off  public  debts  by  finking 
funds.  He  is  peculiarly  fevere  upon  Mr  Pittas  celebrated  fcheme 
for  this  purpole;  and,  indeed,  feems  difpofed  to  treat  all  fach 
projefts  with  confiderable  levity  and  contempt. 

The  obfervations  offered  above  feem  to  fumiih  a  fufficient 
anfwer  to  his  reafoning  on  this  topic. — We  requeft  the  noble 
author's  attention,  however,  to  the  following  particulars,  which 
his  leaning  towards  a  paradox,  and  his  apparent  prejudice  againft 
the  fcheme  we  have  mentioned,  appear  to  have  kept  entirely  out 
of  his  view.  .  ^ 

I.  When  Lord  Lauderdale  ridicules  the  idea  of  money  in- 
creafing ad  'infinitum  by  compound  intereft,  and  treats  as  abfurd 
the  calculations  that  have  been  inftituted  with  refpeft  to  the  fum 
winch  a  penny  laid  out  in  this  way  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
would  now  have  produced,  he  utterly  torgets  the  neceffary  conditions 
of  the  queftibn,  vtz.  that  a  revenue  Ihould  always  exift  at  letft 
)  proportional  to  the  augmentation  of  the  ori;^inal  fum.  For,  who 
ever  maintained  that,  in  point  of  fart,  a  peony  would  now-pro- 
duce  five  hundred  millions  of  foJid  globes  of  gold,  when  a  mil- 
Honth  part  of  fo  much  gold  never  exifted  in  the  world  ?  lf| 
however,  the  penny  had  been  laid  out  at  compound  interelt,  and 
'f  U^e  proccfs  of  its  accumulation  did  opt  alter  (as  it  muft  have 

done) 
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done)  tife  rate  of  its  profits,  no  one  can  d^ny  that  fli^  holder 
who  fo  employed  it,  wouM  long  ere  now  have  been  polTefled  of 
all  the  gold  in  the  wotld,  and  even  of  all  that  new  gold  Which  ^ 
"Ae  demand  would  have  tended  to  produce. — It  nc*ver  was  ima- 
gined thai  the  operation  of  compound  intereft  aftually  created 
mnetal,  or  made  the  penny  a  globe  of  gold ;  but  only  that  it 
transferred  a  conftantly  increafing  amount  of  gold  into  the  accu* 
mulator's  hands. 

2.  When  Lord  Lauderdale  recommends  us  to  leave  the  parfi- 
monious  plan  of  accumulating  by  finking  funds,  he  fhould  re- 
member tnat  this  parfimony  is  only  intended  to  correft  the  ^vil 
efleds  of  former  prodigality.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  im- 
menfe  fums  formerly  withdrawn  from  private  revenue,  and  wafte- 
^ttUy  fpent  by  the  public,  would  have  accumulated,  in  the  inter* 
▼al,  by  the  thoirfand  procefles  of  privntt  ingcauity  and  parfi- 
mony. The  finking  fund  only  reftores  fuch  fums  to  their  former 
proprietors,  who  receive  them  gradually,  and  place  therii  in  the 
channels  left  empty  by  the  loans  originally  contrafl^ed. 

3.  If  any  fudaen  payment  of  a  large  capital  of  debt  were 
m^e,  no  doubt  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  public  creditor, 
"who  might  not  find  it  cafy  to  diTcover  means^  of  employing  it  \ 
but  if  paid  piecemeal,  it  will  eafily  find  means  of  inveftment, 
«ven  though  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  conftantly  created  and ,  not  Jhrft" 
Yc/,*  unlefs  we  imagine  that  all  the  channels  of  trade,  manu^c- 
tnres,  and  agriculture,  whether  domeftic  or  colonial,  are  abfolute- 
ly  fuU  of  as  much  ftock  as  they  can  receive. 

4*  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  capital  paid  off 
\rj  any  operation  of  a  finking  fund,  muft  have  previoufly  exifted 
in  the  form  of  revenue.  The  ftate  muft  have  received  it  in 
taxes  upon  individuab  who  had  produced  it  as  profit  from  time 
to  time.  The  capital,  therefore,  is  only  transferred,  nay  more, 
would  actually  have  exifted,  had  it  not  pafled  through  the  hands 
of  the  government  \  for  part  of  it  has  been  neceffarily  expended 
as  revenue^  by  the  managers  of  the  funds,  which  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  proauccrs,  had  there  been  no  impoft 
levied. 

We  have  fhown,  in  another  place,  that  the  proper  annual  fund 
of  taxation  is  the  overplus  of  tne  net  profits  of  the  community 
in  each  year,  which  remains  after  defraying  the  capitalifts'  ex- 
pences.  The  efieft  of  the  impofts  muft  no  doubt  be,  in  fome 
cafes,  to  diminifli  expenditure  •,  but,  in  the  great  proportion  of 
inftances,  it  muft  neceflarily  fall  upon  that  portion  of  the  clear 
annual  gains  which,  if  left  untoucned,  would  have  gone  to  in- 
creafe  the  capital,  and  he  employed  in  gaining  new  profits.  As 
Aitch  of  this  portion^  then,  as  is  raifed  by  impoft,  and.convert« 
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ei,  by  the  procels  of  the.  finking  fund^  into  capital,  is  only  taken 
from  one  employment  to  another;  firom  performing  the  fun^Uon 
and  feeking  the  diftribution  of  flock  in  the  tax^payers'  hands, 
to  performing  the  {ame  fun^ion  and  feeking  the  iame  diflnbu^ 
tion  in  the  ftockholders'  hands.  But  even  if  we  fuppofe  the 
taxes  to  be  levied  entirely  on  the  portion  of  annual  profits  re- 
ferved  for  confumptbn,  it  is  evident  that  this  portion»  after  it 
has  been  transferred  to  the  public  creditors,  will  return  to  the 
fervice  of  the  former  owner,  if  he  can  afTord  to  borrc^xr  it,  i.  /. 
if  it  is  expedient  for  the  community  that  he  ihould  fpend  it ; 
fo  that  there  will  be  as  much  expenditure  flill  as  ^e  fulnefs  of 
the  channels  of  employment  of  (lock  requires,  and  the  ctrcum- 
fiances  of  the  fociety  authorife. 

We  refer  our  reaoers  to  the  review  of  Biihop  Watfon's  Speech, 
No.  VI.  for  an  exe;mplification  of  the  effe£ls  produced  by  fink- 
ing funds,  the  neceflary  efFe£l  of  the  funding  fyflem,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  diftribution  of  capital  accumulated  by  this 
procefs  takes  place. 

We  (hall  now  only  remark,  that  this  part  of  Lord  Lauder- 
dale's work  appears  to  us  the  moft  unmeafured  and  prejudiced  of 
his  whole  fpeculations.  It  is  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  juil 
remarks  on  commercial  reftraints)  the  only  practical  applicatioa 
of  his  theory  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  favour  us  with ;  ami, 
in  that  point  of  view,  the  excellence  of  the  fruit  does  not  cer- 
tainly lead  us  to  recal  the  ^neral  opinion  which  we  have  been 
led  to  form  of  the  tree,  by  examining  its  roots,  its  trunk  and 
ramifications. 

Before  concluding,  we  have  to  remark,  ^at'  the  (lyle  of  this 
work  is  by  no  means  either  elegant,  perTpicuous,  or  correct.  It 
does  not  indeed  contain  any  marks  of  a  corrupted  taile,  but  it 
exhibit^  no  proofs  of  a  refined  one.  In  one  particular.  Lord 
Lauderdale  is  extremely  reprehenfible ;  he  entirely  miftakes  the 
meaning  of  feveral  very  common  phrafes,  and  even  of  fingle 
words.  There  are,  for  example,  fcarcqly  two  pages  of  the  whole 
work  in  which  we  do  not  find  him  ufing  aione  for  ^y*  All  this, 
however,  is  of  little  cohfequence,  after  the  fundamental  and  uni- 
yerfal  obje£lions  which  haye  been  urged  againft  this  volume. 

We  have  now  only  to  apologize  for  drawing  this  article  to  fo 

Eeat  a  length.  We  conceived  that  talents,  and  a  ftation  like 
3rd  Lauderdale's,  might  have  the  ei3Fe£l  of  mifieading  the  pub- 
lic. Nothing  publiihed  by  fuch  an  author  can  be  indifierent; 
and  the  circumuances  in  which  he  ftands  have  frequently  tended 
to  impede  the  progrefs  of  fcience  which  they  have  faileid  to  ac- 
celerate. His  talents  and  rank,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  we  think 
greatly  mifapplied.     The  importance  of  his  fubje^^-the  ns^nej 
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of  thofe  illuftrious  men  whofe  authorities  he  has  difputed— the 
nature  of  the  truths  which  he  has  attempted  to  fubYert--all  thefe 
confiderations  have  induced  us  to  foHow  him  ftep  by  ftepi  and  to 
complete^  by  this  painful  procefs,  the  proofs  on^  which  ottr  ^e* 
neral  opinion  of  the  boot:  refts.  In  the  courfe  of  the  inquiry, 
we  ha^e  been  led  to  a  ftatement  of  fome  fundamental  dofbrines 
of  political  economy,  clofely  conneded  with  the  work  before 
U8-— and  likely,  we  fliould  hope,  to  facilitate  the  (hidy,  if  they 
ihould  not  aid  the  progrefs  of  the  moft  valuable  of  fciences. 

Art.  IX*  Letters  written  by  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham^  to  Btt  Nephew 
Thotnas  Pitt  Efqwire^  afttrwardt  L^rd  Camelfordy  then  at  Cambridge, 
zd  Edit.     Bvo.    pp9  133*     London,  P^yne,     1804. 

Tt  is  (ingular  that  fome  of  the  moft  illudrious  perfons  in  mo- 
^  dern  hiftory,  after  occupying  an  unexampled  (bare  of  public 
regard,  (hould.  have  gone  down  to  the  grave,  without  exciting 
any  of  that  pofthuqaous  folicitude  which  inferior  wits  and  leaders 
of  the  fafliioQ  in  matters  of  literature  and  fociety,  have  often 
monopHzed  to  an  extravagant  degree.  The  converfations  of 
Johnfon,  the  correfpondence  of  Gibbon,  and  the  more  trifling 
effufions  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  have  lorrg  exercifed 
^n  undifputed  fway  over  the  curiofity  of  the  world,  while  the 
very  inadequate  memoirs  which  have  been  preferved  of  Xord 
Mansfield  and  Lord  Chatham  feeih  to  have  completely  fatisfied 
the  demand  for  information  refpe£ting  thofe  illuftrious  charac* 
ters*  Much  of  this  indifference  is  certainly  owing  to  the  belief 
that  men  of  fucb  a  ftamp  had  no  time  for  thofe  purfuics  which 
render  a  more  trivial  life  fruitful  in  amufing  incidents,  nor  any 
leifure  for  thic  occupations  which  are  calculated  to  carry  dowa 
their  private  chara^cr  to  pofterity.  While  the  deeds  of  fuch 
men  are  matter  of  hiftory,  and  flouri(h  in  the  lafting  re^rds  of 
public  annals,  the  actions  of  the  writers  who  delight  and  inftrud; 
mankind  confift  in  their  feats  of  converfation,  their  ordinary 
incercourfc  with  the  world,  their  epiftolary  comnaunications,  and 
various  other  tranfa£tions  important  in  their  unvarying  and  pri- 
vate fcenes,  but  naturally  viewed  as  the  moft  trivial  of  all  tho 
occurrences  which  diverfify  the  lives  that  are  fpent  in  the  great 
tumult  of  affairs,  k  happens^  in  reality,  that  the  private  cha« 
rasters  and  familiar  intercoorfe  of  thofe  men,  whom  of  all  o« 
ihers  it  would  be  moft  interefting  to  follow  out  of  the  fenate  and 
fhe  forum,  are  in  general  marke4  by  a  fpecies  of  carelefsoefs 
and  flatnefs,  which  tends  greatly  to  reprefs  or  to  difappoint  our 
f  urioCty  :  and  the  letter^  of  Lord  Chatham  may  not  only  be  fucl^ 
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ms  would  etcke  no  ttgztd  whttf  v^,  were  tliey  at^ched  to  aft* 
ochor  name,  but  even  fuch  as  to  naife  Yntlt  emottonv  though  giv- 
en to  the  world  as  its  authenticated  ptodtidiofis. 

We  do  not  hefitate  to  affinn,  that  a  part  at  leaft  of  this  Te* 
mark  applkss  to  the  volume  a£bually  hefora  U6»  The  letters  wMdi 
compofe  it  derive,  their  whole  inrereft  from  the  charaAeir  of  their 
author.  In  the  portfolio  of  an  ordinary  many  they  would  have 
had  no  chance  of  bein^  preferved.  But  who  is  there  that  wotiM 
not  feize  with  eagernefs  upon  any  fuch  memorial  of  the  '  mriff- 
^er  of  the  people* — the  ^  great  commoner* — the  ruler  of  the  houfe 
of  "Brunfwick — the  conqueror  of  Indoftan  and  Canadar-the  ter- 
ror of  the  Bourbons  in  their  proudeft  days  ?  To  have  the  power 
of  following  fuch  a  man  into  the  relaxations  and  duties  of  his 
private  hours,  is  the  diftinsuifhed  privilege  of  thefe  modern 
timeSy  which  are  enlightened  and  adorned  by  an  univerfal  diffu- 
fion  of  literary  purfuits.  To  pry  into  the  retirement  of  the 
great,  is  one  of  the  exquifite  luxuries  of  learning— one  of  the 
tefinements  in  which  modern  delicacy  and  tafte  indulge.  The 
name  of  Chatham  is  no  fooner  pronounced,  than  a  multitude  of 
tflociations  are  excited  to  awaken  our  curiofity  ;  and  we  become 
fudSenly  prepared  to  feel  the  livelieft  intereft  in  the  moft  trivial 
document  of  his  private  occupations  and  charafler,  which  is 
handed  down  to  us  with  fufiicient  authenticity. 

Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  we  firft  opened  the  volume 
bow  before  us,  hopeful  that  its  merits  might  bear  fome  inverfe 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  but  perfeftly  afiured  that  nothing  which 
related  to  fo  eminent  a  man  could  be  perufed  without  a  very 
high  degree  of  intereft.  And,  truly,  nothing  can  be  more 
pkafing  than  the  examination  adualiy  proves.  Literary  merit— 
liepth  of  reafoning,  or  extent  and  fagacity  of  obfctvation — ex- 
traordinary ftores  of  learning,  or  flaflies  of  eloquence — thefe 
certainly  are  not  what  we. wimed  to  find  in  the  moft  carelefs 
and  artkfs  cfFufions  of  that  illuftrious  ftatefman,  in  letters  die* 
49ted  by  the  warmth  of  an  affcftion  almoft  maternal,  during  the 
luinutes  fnatchcd  from  the  moft  buftling  period  of  his  political 
t%ttet.  But  we  difcover,  in  every  line  of  thefe  interefting  re- 
Hos,  features  of  a  mind  as  lovely,  as  we  know  from  other  fources 
that  it  was  powerful  and  accomplifhed.  We  difcover  unerring 
.  proofs  that  Lord  Chatham  was  as  amiable  in  the  private  rela- 
iiOns  of  Kfe,  as  the  annals  of  the  old  and  the  new  world  pro- 
claim him  to  have  been  tranfcendently  great  in  the  mariagement 
^f  affairs.  We  are  conftantly  delighted  with  traits  of  an  union, 
(extremely  rare  in  the  human  charafter,  of  the  ftronger  paffions 
ind  grandeft  powers  of  the  mind  with  its  finer  feelings  and  nicer 
principles :  We  meet  ^ith  perpetual  evidence,  that  neither  the 
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ictrigues'of  courts,  nor  -the  *€(>ntetHi6fid  of  popular  afl<fnnft>lka, 
had  «ver  effaced  from  this  fjrcat  man*s  heart  thofe  eafrly  -iiapref- 
fions  of  virtue  and  of  pietVy  with  which  almojl  aU  arc  provkie4 
at  their  outfct,  but  which  fo  few  are  .enables!  to  prcfcrvc  even 
from  the  dan^^er^  and  fedu£lion$  of  an  obicur^er  fortune*  It  ie 
entirely  in^this  point  of  view  that  we  i»re  difpofed  to  rej^ard  the 
prefent  publlcatioix;  and*  aware  that  our  readers  may  feel  fome- 
,what  of  ihe  fame  intereft  in  its  -conteius,  we  baften  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the' book,  chiefly  by  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  fuch  extracts  as  (truck  us  moft  i»  peruiin^  it. 

The  letters  are  Introduced  by  a  very  cltpant  and  appropriate 
dedication  to  Mr  Pitt,  and  by  a  welUwnrten  preface,  in  wi>ich 
the  editor  (Lord  Grenvillc)  dtliirers  f'>m  judicious  remarks  uf>« 
Oil  the  valuable  remains  that  he  is  uflitrinj/  into  the  world. 

^  The  following  correfpondence»  imperfedl  as  it  is,  ^and  who  wiU 
not  lament  that  many  more  fuch  letters  are  not  preferved  X)  exhibits  a 
great  orator,  ftatefman  and  patriot,  in  one  of  the  moft  interefting  reku 
tions  of  private  fociety.  Not,  as  in  the  cabinet  or  the  fenate,  cpforc- 
ing,  by  a  vigorous  and  commanding  eloquence,  thofe  councils  to  which 
his  country  owed  her  pre-eminence  and  glo^y ;  but  implanting, ,  with 
^rental  kindnefs,  into  the  mind  of  an  ingenuous  youth,  feeds  of  wif- 
dom  and  virtue,  which  ripened  into  full  maturity  in  the  chara6ker  of  a 
moft  accomplifhed  man  ;  direfting  him  to  the  acqulfition  of  knowledge, 
as  tlie  beft  inftrument  of  a6lion  ;  teaching  hini,  by  the  cultivation  pf 
his  reafon,  to  ftrengthen  and  eftablifh  in  his  heart  thofe  principles  of  . 
moral  reftitude  which  were  congenial  to  it ;  and,  above  all,  exhorting  * 
•him  to  regulate  the  whole  conduA  of  his  life  by  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  gratitude  and  obedience  to  God,  as  the  ©nly  fure  ground* 
Vrork  of  every  human  duty ! 

•  What  parent,  anxious  for  the  chara^er  and  fuccefs  of  a  fon,  bohi 
to  any  liberal  ftation  in  this  great  and  «free  country,  wduld  not,  in  all 
that  related  to  his  education,  gladly  have  reforted  to  the  advice  of  fuA 
a  man  ?  What  youthful  fpirit,  animated  by  any  defire  <>f  future  eX* 
celleDce,^smd  loolcing  for  the  gratification  of  that  deiire  in  Uie  purftdft 
of  honourable  ambition,  or  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  an  upright,  a£kiv^» 
and  ufeful  life,  would  not  embrace,  with  trarfport,  any  opportunity  of 
yftening  on  fuch  a  f ubje^  to  the  kflbns  of  Lord  Chatham  \  They  ar? 
here  before  him.  Not  dehvered  with  the  authority  of  ai  preceptor,  or 
a  parent,  but  tempered  by  the  affe^ion  of  a  friend  towards  a  difpofitioii 
and  charter  well  entitled  to  fuch  regard. '     p.  x. — xiii. 

Lord  Grenville  follows  up  thefc  introdudory  remarks  by  forae 
eloquent  and  profound  obfervations  upon  feveral  points,  on  which 
his  fipinions  differ  widely  from  thofe  delivered  by  Lord  Chathatu 
in  thefe  letters.  His  diffent  is  chiefly  entered  on  the  two  follow* 
ing  topics — ^the  merits  of  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  *  Remarks  on  the 
Englifli  Hiftory, '  which  he  juftly  thinks  Lord  Chatham  very 
much  overrated^  whether  we  confidcr  the  purity  and  precifion  of 
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tbt  ftyle,  the  fagacity  of  the  remarks,  or  the  fideGty  of  the  nar- 
rative-—and  the  judgement  infinuated  by  Lord  Chatham  upon  the 
integrity  of  Lord  Clarendon's  charafler.*  Into  the  defence  of  that 
celebrated  ftatefman,  the  noble  editor  enters  with  great  eameft- 
ne£i  and  irrefiftible  efle&.  His  eloquent  expofidon  of  Lord  Cla- 
Tendon's  conduct,  is  naturally  mingled  with  remarks  upon  the 
chara£lers  of  the  two  mailers  whom  he  fenred  ;  and  the  whole 
paflage  is  di^Unguiflied  bv  fo  much  force  of  didion,  and  genuine 
liberality  of  fentiment,  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  extrad- 
ing  it  entire.  The  tenof  of  Lord  Grenrille's  public  Hfe,  and  the 
general  principles  of  policy  which  have  guided  his  difcourfes  in 
the  fenate,  would  not,  peniaps,  lead  us  to  exped  from  his  pen 
an  ample  recognition  of  true  Whig  principles,  on  a  queftion  al- 
ways taken  as  a  general  teft.  At  the  fame  rime,  we  muft  dif- 
claun  any  pakry  intention  of  impuring  incopfiftency  to  that  dif- 
tinguiflieti  ftatefman.  We  are  ftiU  lets  capable,  we  hope,  of  in- 
sinuating that  his  opinions  have  been  modined,  in  any  degree,  by 
the  unprecedented  divifions  and  combinarions  which  have  (jgnaMz- 
cd  the  recent  hiftory  of  BritiSi  parties.  We  deduce  the  free  cur- 
rent of  his  remarks  from  a  very  different  fource,  and  confider 
them  as  the  real  fentiments  which  he  has  always  entertained  up- 
on abftrad  queftions,  and  which  he  would  have  openly  avowed, 
had  the  circumftances  of  the  rimes  demanded  or  juflined  a  dif- 
cufGon  of  fuch  general  principles.  For  the  reft,  we  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  met  with  a  more  impartial  view  of  the 
great  queftion  r^rding  the  civil  war,  than  appears  to  have  dic- 
tated the  following  ftriking  obfervarions. 

*  Clarendon  was  unqueftionably  a  lover  of  troth,  and  a  fincere  friend 
to  the  £nee  4X>i^litution  of  his  country.  He  defended  that  conflitittioa 
in  Parliament,  with  yutA  and  energy,  againft  the  encroachments  of  pre- 
rogative, and  concurred  in  the  eftabliOiment  of  new  fecunties  neceflkry 
for  its  prote^on^  He  did,  indeed,  when  ihefe  had  been  obtained,  op- 
pofe,  with  equal  detenpination,  thofe  continually  increaTing  demands  of 
]Psu*liameDtt  which  appeared  to  him  to  threaten  the  exigence  of  the  mo- 
narchy itself ;  deiirpue,  if  poflible,  to  conciliate  the  maintenance  of  pu- 
Jblic  liberty  with  the  preferyation  of  domellic  peace,  and  to  turn  alide 
from  his  country  all  the  yevils  to  which  thofe  demands  immediately  and 
manifeiUy  tended. 

*  The  wiih  was  honourable  and  victuous,  but  it  was  already  become 
impradlicable.  The  purpofes  of  irreconcileable  ambition,  entertained 
by  both  the  contending  parties,  were  utterly  inconAflent  with  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  mutual  confidence.  The  parliamentary  leaders  openly 
grafped  at  the  exclufive  poiTefllon  of  all  civil  and  all  miiijtary  authority: 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  perfidy  with  which  the  King  had  violated 
his  pad  engagements,  ftiU  ranged  in  the  hearts  of  his  peopk',  w  h  3fe 
jud  fufpicions  of  his  fmcerity  were  continually  renewed  by  the  upftt  tUi^ 
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nefs  of  his  condu^^y  even  10  the  venr  moments  of  frefli  conceffion  x. 
while^  amongil  a  large  proportion  of  the  communityy  every  circuiA 
ftance  of  civil  injury  or  opprtflion  was  inflamed  and  aggravated  by  the 
utmoft  violence  of  religious  animofity* 

<  In  this  unhappy  ftatey  the  calamities  of  civil  war  could  no  longer 
be  averted ;  but  the  miferies  by  which  the  conteft  was  attended,  and  the 
military  tyranny  to  which  it  fo  naturally  led,  tuflified  all  the  fears  of 
thofe  who  had  from  the  beginning  mofl  dreaded  that  terrible  extremity. 

*  At  the  Reftoration,  the  fame  virtuous  flatefman  proteded  the  con* 
ftitution  againft  the  blind  or  interefted  zeal  of  exceflive  loyalty  ;  and,  if 
Monk  had  the  glory  of  reftoring  the  monarchy  of  England,  to  Claren* 
don  is  afcribed  the  merit  of  re-eilabliihing  her  laws  and  liberties :  a  (er-' 
vice  no  lefs  advantageous  to  the  crown,  than  honourable  to  himielf,  bnt 
which  was  numbered  among  the  cluef  of  tho&  offences  for  whidi  he 
was  afterwards  abandoned,  facrificed,  and  perfecuted  by  his  unfeeling^ 
corrupt,  and  profligate  mafter. 

<  Thefe  obfervadons  refpefting  one  of  the  moil  upnjg^t  charaders  of 
OTxr  hiftorv,  are  here  delivered  with  freedom^  though  in  foBie  degree  op* 
pofed  to  fo  high  an  authority*  The  habit  of  Arming  fuch  opinions  for 
oorfelves,  inftead  of  receiving  them  fjrom  others,  is  not  the  lead  among 
the  advantages  of  fiicfi  a  courfe  of  reading  and  reAe£Uon  as  JLord 
Chatham  recommends. '    p.  xviii. — xxiiL 

Haying  called  the  attention  of  our  readers^  in  the  iirft  in(tance» 
to  the  valuable  preface  of « Lord  GrcnviUc,  we  muft  be  permitted^, 
before  proceeding  to  the  work  itfelf,  to  fugged  one  flight  criticifm 
upon  a  quotation  wliich  he  has  introduced.    Speaking  of  the  late 
Lord  Camelford,  he  exclaims,  in  the  words^  perhaps — but  furely 
neither  in  the  fpirit,  nor  even  in  the  language  of  Virgjl, 
*  Qua  gratia  vivo 
— — Eadem  fequitur  tellure  rep6flum  !  * 
Such  applications  and  travefties  of  clafTical  authors,  we  wholly  . 
difapprove.    The  meaning  of  the  Romari  poet,  in  die  following 
paflage,  from  which  the  preceding  word^  have  been  picked  and  put 
together  as  they  might  have  been  from  a  Gradus^  \s,  not  that  cer* 
tain  worthies  were  beloved  after  death,  as  they  had  been  during 
their  lives — ^but  that  charioteers  and  horfemen,  drivers  and  horfe~ 
jockies,  reuin  the  fame  love  of  curricles  and  horfe-flefh,  in  the 
other  world,  which  ihey  had  manifeded  on  earth— 

*  Quse  giatia  cuniim 
Armorumque  fuit  vtvls^  quz  cura  nitentes 
Pafcere  equos  ;  eadem  (equitur  tellure  repCfos.  *    JEn.  VL  6§p  * 
This  kind  of  quoting  and  applying  claflical  paflages,  would  judify  '^ 
the  friends  of  a  pugilid  in  prefixing  to  his  memoirs  fome  of  the 
famous  lines  which  foUow  th(C  paflage  already  quoted  by  Lord  ' 
Qrenville.    For  example, 

<  Hie  manus  in  patria  pugnando  vulnera  pafll  ■  -u, 
—«— Q^'que  fui  meaoits  alioa  fecere. '     /W. 

We 
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Wc  hatfc  alteady  prcniffcd,  Aat  die  cpiftdary  remaiiis  o!f  Lord 
Gktbam  are  chienyinterefting,  from  the  carded  (implicity  and 
earnei^efs  of  heart  which  appear  to  have  di6bted  every  line  of 
them.  They  arc  addreffed  to  a  very  young  man,  on  the  entrance 
of  his  academical  career ;  and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  uniform  ferioufnefs  with  which  tne  illuftrious  Mentor  calls 
hispupiPs  attention  to  cvcrv  thing  allied  to  the  purfuits  of  virtue. 
This  fpirit,  indeed,  is  mingled  vnth  every  topic,  and  feems  to  have 
pervaded  the  whole  feelings  of  the  writer. 

*  I  rejoice  (fays  he  iii  Letter  II.)  to  hear  that  you  have  begun  Ho- 
irter*s  Iliad,  and  have  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  Virgil.     I   hppe  you- 
tafle  and  love  thofe  authors  particularly.     You  cannot  read  them  toa 
much  :  they  are  not  only  the  two  greateft  poets,  but   they  contain  the 
fineft  leflbns  for  your  age  to  injbibe  :  leflbns  of  hooour^  courage,  dit 
intereftcdnefs,  love  of  truth,  conunand  of  temper,  gentlenpfe  of  beba^ 
viour,  luimanity,.  and,  in  one  word,  virtue  in  its  true  Cgnification^     Qo 
on,  my  dear  nephew,  and  drink  as  deep  as  you  can  of  thefe  divine , 
fprings  :  the  pleafure  of  the  draught  is  equal  at  kail  to.  tie  prodigious  , 
advantages  of  it  to  the  ^leart^and  morals.     I  hope  you  will  drin^  then 
as  foraeoody  does  in  Virgil,  of  another  fort  of  cup )  IIlc  Impi^er  haufil 
fpumnntem  Pateram,  *     p.  6.  7. 

That  out  author,  however,' had  juftly  appreciated  the.  Jubordi- 
nate  importance  of  fuch  (ludie.s,  is  apparent  from  a  ftriking  pafi* 
fage  in  a  fubfcqucnt  letter. 

*  I  beg  a  copy  of  your  elegy  on  your  mother's  pifhire  :  it  is  fiicb 
admirable  poetry,  that  I  beg  you  to  plunge  deep  into  profe  and  fcveref 
ftudies,  and  not  indulge  your  genius  with  verfe,  for  the  prefent.  F/w- 
timui  Oraiori  Poeta.  Subftitutc  Tully  rnd  Demofthenes  in  the  place  of 
Homer  and  Vjrgil ;  and  arm  yourfelf  with  all  the  variety  of  manner, 
copioufnefs  and  beauty  of  di^ion,  noblencfs  and  magnificence  of  ideas  ^ 
of  the  Roman  .conful  5  and  render  the  powers  of  eloquence  complete, 
by  the  irrefdliblc  torrent  of  vehement  argumentation,  the  dole  ana  for* 
cibk  reafonin^i^,  and  the  depth  and  fortitude  of  mind  of  the  Grecian 
ftatefman.  This  I  mean  at  leifure  intervals,  and  to  relieve  the  courfe  of 
thofe  fludiea  which  you  intend  to  make  your  principal  object.*    p.  88. 89,  • 

Thofe  happy  fpirits  who  deride  every  thing  but  eloquence  and  wit^ 
and  wjio  cootemptuouily  pafs  over  aU  exhortations  to  the  puffuits 
of  virtue,  as  fcrmon&  or  moralizintj,  if  they  ^e  not  delivered*  iu 
epigram,  may  perhaps  wonder  to  find  fuch.  a  pailage  as  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  letters  of  fuch  a  man  as  Lord  Chatham  :  ' 

*  1  lay,  you  have  the  true  clue  to  guide  you^  in  the  maxim  you*  Uy., 
down  in  your  letter  to  me,  namely,  tiiat  the  ufe  of  learning  is,  to  ren* 
der  a  roan  more  wife  "dxA  virtuous,  not  merdy  to  make  htm  more  lean^ 
ed.     MaSt  tud  V'trfuit  /  Go  on,  my  dear  boy,  by  this  golden  rul^ 
and  you  cannot  fail  to  become  every  thing  your  generous  heart  prompts^ 

?ou  to  wifh  to  be,  and  that  mine  moib  affedionately  wiihes  for  you. 
^here  is  but  one  dinger  io  your  way  1  isd^  that-  if,  perfaapQ,  natural 

enough 
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eiKragh  to  your  age,  the  love  of  pleafufc,  or  the  fear  of  clofe-  spjdicatioa 
mnd  hborious  diligence.     With  the  lail  there  ii  nothing  you  may  no|| 
conquer :  and  the  firft  is  fure  to  conquer  and  enflave  whoever  dow  nol 
ftrenuoufly  and  generoufly  refift  the  firft  allurements  of  it,  left,  by  fmall 
indulgencies,  he  fall  under  the  yoke  of  irrefiftihle  habit.     Vttanda  eji- 
Jmproba  Siren^  Dt/tJia,  I  defire  may^  be  afExt  to  the  curt^aips  of  youi; 
bed,  and  to  the  walls  of  your  chambei-s.     If  you  do  not  rife  early,  you  • 
never  can  make  any  progrcfs  wortlj  talking  of :  and  another  rule  is,  if 
you  do  not  fet  apart  your  hours  of  reading,  and  never  fufier  yourfelf 
or  any  one  elfe  to  break  in  upon  them,  your  days  will  flip  through 
your  hands  unprofitabiy  and  frivolouily  ;  unpraifed  by  all  yoa  wiih  tot 
pleafe,  and  really  unenjoyable  to  yourfelf.     Be  aiTured,  whatever  yout 
take  from  pleafure,  amufements,  or  indolence,  for  thefe  firft  few  year&^ 
of  your  hfe,  will  repay  you  a  hundred  fold,  in  the  pleafure%  hoaoium,^ 
and  advantages  of  all  the  remainder  of  your  days.     My  heart  is  fo  full, 
of  the  moft  eameft  defu-e  that  you  (hould'  do  well,  that  I  find  my  letter 
has  run  into  fome  lengthy  whi^h  yoi^-  will,  I  know^  be  fo  good  to  ex- . 
cufe. '    p.  10 — i2t  ;, 

Now,,  the  perfon  who  felt  fo  ^d^ntly  the  foi^ce  of  moral  a;|d, 
of  religious  fentiinentSj  was  not  ^  m^re  pedant  either  in  Ut^ii^ 
tiire  or  (late  af&irts  'r  he  Yalued>  m  dbeir  joft  proportion  the  mer^ 
confideraicicMls  of  external  ^ropcietv.  and  even  elegance*  llie^  . 
following  extnra£l  will  (how  how  hignly  he  eftimatejd  thofe  accom« . . 
pliflunents^  which  only  fali^  in  a  wife  mfin's  opinion,  whei^  their 
true  foundation  in  the  more  folid  graces  of  the  mind  is  removed  \ 
and  never  appeared  ridiculous  or  difgufting,  until  Lordi  Chefter- 
field  was  fuppofed  to  have  proclaimed  them  as  the  chief  end  of 
man. 

*  Behaviour  is  of  infinite  advantage  or  prejudice  to  a  man,  as  he . 
happens  to  have  formed  it  to  a  graceful,  noble,  engaging,  "and  proper 
manner ;  or  to  a  vulgar,  coarfe,  ill-bred,  or  awkward  and'  ungenteel 
•ne.     Behaviour,  though  an  external  thing  which  feern*  rather  to  be^' 
long  to  the  body  than  to  the  mind,  is  certainly  founded  in  confiderable- 
virtuea :   though  I  have  known  inftances  of  go«d  men,  with  fomething 
very  revolting  and  ofienfive  in  their  manoer  of  behaviour,  efpecially 
when  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  naturally  very  awkward  and  un- 
genteel ;  and  which  their  miftaken  friends  have  helped  to  coiifirm  themiji, 
by  telling  them  tbey  were  above  fuch  trifles,  as  being  genteel,  dancing, 
fenclnj^,  riding,  and  doing  aU  manly  exercifes,  with  grace  and.  vigour* 
As  if  the  body,  becaufe  inferior,  wepe  not  a  part  of  the  cqmpou^pn, 
of  man  ;    and  the  proper,  eafy,  ready,  and  graceful  ufe  of  himfc{fr 
both  in  mind  and  limb,  did  not  go  to  make  up  the  charadler  of  an  ac^ 
complifhed  mati.     You  are  in  no  danger  of  falHug  into  this  prepofterous 
error:   and  I  had  a  great  plcafore  in  finding  you,  when  I  firif  faw  you 
in  I^ondpn,  fo.  well  difpofed  by  ndture,  and  fo  properly  attentive  to  * 
make  yourfelf  genteel  in  perfon,  and  wellrbred  in  behaviour.     I  am  , 
very  glad  you  have  taken  a  fcncing-maft^r j   that  exercife  will  give  you 
ibot  manlj,  firaii  and  graceful  attitudes  ;  open  your  chcfl,  place  your 

head 
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head  uprightt  and  plant  you  Tvtf  upon  your  legs.  As  to  the  iifc  of 
tbe  fword,  it  h  well  to  know  it :  But  remember*  my  deareft  nephew, 
it  is ,  a  fcience  of  defence  :  and  that  a  fword  can  never  be  employed 
by  the  hand  of  a  man  of  virtue  in  any  other  caufe.  As  to  the  car- 
riage of  your  perfon,  be  particularly  careful,  as  you  are  tall  and  thin, 
not  to  get  a  habit  of  iU>oping ;  notliing  has  fo  poor  a  look  :  above  all 
thingSy  avoid  contra^ng  any  peculiar  'gefliculations  of  the  body,  or 
movements  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face.  It  is  rare  to  fee  in  any  one  a 
graceful  laugliter  i  it  is  generally  better  to  fraile  than  laugh  out,  efpe- 
ciaOy  to  contrail  a  habit  of  laughing  at  fmall  or  no  jokes.  Sometimes 
it  would  be  affectation,  or  worfe,  mere  morofetiefs,  not  to  laugh  hearti* 
ly,  when  the  truly  ridiculous  circumflance«  of  an  incident,  or  the  true 
pleafantry  and  wit  of  a  thing,  call  for  and  juftify  it ;  but  the  trick  of 
laughing  fmoloufly  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided :  Ri/y  mtptoy  Res 
huptior  rmlla  eji.  Now,  as  to  politenefs ;  many  have  attempted  defi- 
nitiont  of  it :  I  believe  it  is  beft  to  be  known  by  deibriptiofi ;  defini- 
txon  not  being  able  to  compriie  it.  I  would,  however,  venture  to  call 
it  benevolenoe  in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others  to  ourfelves  in  little 
diily,  hourly,  occurreaces  in  the  conunerce  of  life.  A  better  place,  a 
more  conunodious  feat,  priority  in  being  helped  at  table,  &c.  what  is 
it,  but  iacrificing  ourfelves  in  fuch  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  plea- 
fure  of  others  ?  And  this  conftatutes  true  politenefs.  It  is  a  per- 
petual attention  (by  habit  it  grows  eafy  and  natural  to  us)  to  the  little 
wants  of  thofe  we  are  with,  by  which  we  either  prevent  or  remove 
them.  Bowing,  ceremonious,  fonnal  compliments,  ftiff  civilities,  will 
never  be  politenefs :  that  muft  be  eafy,  natural,  unftudied,  manly, 
noble.  And  what  will  give  this,  but  a  mind  benevolent,  and  perpcr 
tually  attentive  to  exert  that  amiable  difpofition  in  trifles  towards  all 
you  converfe  and  live  with  ?  Benevolence  in  greater  matters  takes  a 
higher  name,  and  is  the  queen  of  virtues. '    p.  32 — 37. 

We  challenge  the  admirers  of  Lord  Cbeileriield  to  produce  a 
more  winning,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more  judicious  and  in- 
genious defence  of  all  that  part  of  manners  which  is  worthy  of 
a  reafonable  being's  regard,  in  the  whole  writings  of  their  mailer. 

The  very  trifles  of  manner  and  eriquette  appear  to  have  had 
their  juft  ihare  of  Lord  Chatham's  regard.  He  concludes  one 
of  his  graveft  letters  with  the  following  advice :  *  Pardon  an 
obfervation  on  ftyle.  /  received  ^urs^  is  vulgar  and  mercan- 
tile ;  ymr  Utter  is  the  wav  of  wnting.  Inclofe  your  letters  in 
a  cover ;  it  is  more  polite. '  (p.  67.) 

In  the  minuter  parts  of  condu£t,  as  well  as  manners,  the  ad- 
vices given  in  thefe  Sketches  are  equally  fedulous.  Upon  the 
fubjeft  of  early  rifing,  he  is  peculiarly  importunate.  Bendes  the 
pallage  above  quoted  on  this  head,  he  fays,  in  Letter  VII. 

«  60  you  rife  early  ?  I  hope  you  have  already  made  to  yourfelf 
the  habit  of  doing  it :  If  not,  let  me  conjure  you  to  acquire  it.  Re- 
member your  friend  Horace— 

.«Et 
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Pofces'ante  diem  Ubmm  cum  lumiM ;  fi  noa 
Intendes  animum  ftudiis,  et  rebus  ttooeftisy 
Invidii  vel  amore  mifer  torquebere— *  *    p.  jf  l«^3« 
With  haw  much  force  do  fuch  folemn  admonitions  on  the  fub* 
lime  matters  of  piety  and  morals,  as  thefe  letters  all  abound  in^ 
come  from  a  perfon  fo  intimately  acquainted  with  every  variety 
of  human  life — lb  ftriftlv  fpeaking  a  man  of  the  world  I 

We  recommend  the  following  admirable  paflages  to  all  thole 
light  and  thoughtlefs  perfbns,  who  are  pleafed  to  regard  every 
fentimenti  of  a  moral  or  religious  tendency^  as  the  growth  ot 
monkifh  feclufion  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  or  as  the  ofispring 
of  a  fuilen  bigotry  and  weaknefsof  underftanding  ;  only  premifiiig 
that  they  are  the  eameftf  undtfguifed  efftifions  of  an  unrivadleS 
ftatefman  and  orator,  poured  form  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
his  whole  mind  was  diitra£ted  by  the  weight  of  public  affairs,  aiid 
the  intrigues  of  a  fa£iious  court ;  addrei&d  to  an  eUve,  whom  it 
was  his  anxious  wi(h  to  form  into  the  habitf  of  a  confummate 
politician,  and  ufhered  into  the  world  bv  the  two  greateft  cour- 
tiers and  public  cluura^ers  of  the  prefent  aay. 

*  Jf  any  thing,  my  dear  boy,  could  have  happened  to  raife  ytsn 
higher  in  my  efteem,  and  to  endear  you  more  to  me,  it  is  the  anuable 
abhorrence  you  feel  for  the  fcene  of  vice  and  folly,  (and  of  real  mifery 
and  perdition,  under  the  falfe  notion  of  pleafore  and  fpirit),  which  has 
opexied  to  3rou  at  your  collese,  and,  at  the  fiune  time,  the  manly^ 
brave,  generous,  and  wife  relolution  and  true  fpirit,  with  which  you 
refifted  and  repulfed  the  firft  attempts  upon  a  mind  and  heart,  I  thank 
God,  infinitely  too  firm  and  noble,  as  weU  as  too  elegant  and  enlight« 
ened,  to  be  in  any  danger  of  yielding  to  fuch  contemptibly  and  wretch-* 
ed  corruptions. '    p.  i8.  19. 

*  As  to  your  manner  of  behaidn?  towards  thefe  unhappy  youitg 
gentlemen  you  defcribe,  let  it  be  manly  and  eafy  $  decline  their  parties 
with  civility  |  retort  their  raillery  with  raillery,  alwa/S  tempered  witli 
good  breeding.  If  they  banter  your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and 
love  of  ftudy,  banter  in  return  their  negle6i  of  them ;  and  venture  to 
owA  frankly,  that  you  came  to  Cambridge  to  leara  what  you  can,  not 
to  follow  what  tJtuj  are  pleafed  to  call  pleafure*  In  fhort,  let  your 
external  behaviour  to  them  be  as  full  of  politeoefs  and  eafe  as  ydur 
inward  eftimation  of  them  is  full  of  pity,  mixed  wkh  contempt.  I 
come  now  to  the  part  of  the  sidvice  I  have  to  offer  to  yoa,  which  moft 
nearly  concerns  your  welfare,  and  upon  which  every  good  and  honour- 
able purpofe  of  yotu*  life  will  affuredly  turn ;  I  mean  the  keeping  up 
in  your  heart  the  true  fentxments  of  religion.  If  you  are  not  right 
towahls  God,  you  can  never  be  fo  towards  man :  The  nobleft  fenti- 
meiit  of  the  human  breafl  is  here  brought  to  the  teft.     Is  gratitude  in 

•  tke  number  of  a  man's  virtues  I    If  it  be,  the  higheft  BeneiaftOr  df« 

ttaods  this  waxmefl  returns  of  gratitude,  k>ve,  and.praife]    Imgratm, 
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'  qui  Jixmtf  omnia  dixit*     tf  a  imm  w«nt9  this  vhtue  where  there  are 

infinite  obligationii  to  elccite  and  quicken  h,  he  tvill  be  likely  to  vant 

all  others  towards  his  firllow-crtatures,  whofe  utmoft  gifts  are  poor» 

compared  t6  thofe  he  daily  Teceiveft  at  the  halids  of  kis  never-failing 

•AfmiglJty  Friend.     Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 

<i&  big  with  the  deepefl  wiiidoaa  :    The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 

filing  of  wifdom ;  and»  an  upright  heart,  that  is  underftanding.     This 

js  eternally  true,  whether  the  wits  and  rake*  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or 

Bot't   !Nay,  I  muft  add  of  this  religions  wifdom.  Her  ways  are  ways 

•of  pledfantoefs,   and  all  her  paths  are  peace,   whatever  your  youi^ 

'  genlleioen  of  pleafure  think  of  a  whore  and  a  bottle,  a  tainted  health 

and  battered  conlUtutlon.     Hold  faft  therefore  by  this  iheet-anchor  of 

!  happinelis,  Religion  ;  you  will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of  moil  dan* 

ger — tlie  florms  and  tempefts  of  fife.     Cherifh  true  religion  as  preciouf* 

iy.  as  you  will  fly  with  abhorrence  and  contempt  fuperftidon  and  «o- 

\  thufiafm.     The  firft  is  the  perfe<Slion  and  glory  of  the  human  natuie ; 

the  two  laftthe  depravation  and  difgrace  of  it.     Reinember  the  cflcoce 

'  of  rcligicm  is,  a  hea^  void  of  offence  to>\'ards  Grod  and  man  ;  not  fiibtle 

fpeculative  opIni6ns,  but  an  aftire  vital  principle  of  faith.     The  words 

*  of  a  heathen  were  fo  fine,  diat  I 'muft  give  them  to  you  v    *  Cwnfmfaum 
jfus^  Fafque  /inimi^  SanBofqa^  Recejus  Afgntis^  et  incoQum  gencrofo  Pe^m 

'JTonefio.'     '  '         "         . 

Go  on,  my  dear  child,  m  tlie  admirable  difyofitions  you  have  to- 

*  wards  all  that  is  right  and  good,  and  make  yourfelf  the  love  and  ad- 
'  miration  of  the  world  \     I  have  neither  paper  nor  words  to  teD  you 

*  how  tenderly  I  am  ymirs.  *    p.  24 — 28* 

Such  was  the  illuftriows  Lord  Chatham  tn  his  prrvatc  life ;  an4 
fo  pure  and  lovely  were  the  in  moil  fentiments  of  that  great  fpirit 
which  humbled  France  and  fubdued  America — ^which  oaffled  the 
intrigues  df  the  court,  and  overawed  the  turbulence  of  the 
fcnatc. 

The  publication  of  tliefe  precious  remains  is  indeed  highly  im- 
.portant.;— important  as  an  objcft  of  laudable  and  dignified  curi6- 
;  iity: — doubly,  important  as  a  pradical  leflbn  and  example  of  emi« 
.  nent  virtue. 


AnT.  X.  Cekic  Refearcheu  on  the  Orl^n^  TracRttotu  and  Language  of 
the  jincient  Britons ;  wib  fime  IntroduQory  Sketches  on  Priwutive 
Socktyi,  By  Edward  Davies,  Curate  of  Olveften,  doucefterihire. 
liOodoDf  1894.     ^^o*    PP*  5^1* 

> 

Tt  b  amufing  to  obforre  with  what  perfererance  aQd  fttocefs  the 

•  ^     Celts  are  proceeding  in  their  endeavours  to  deferve  that  cb- 
raAer  which  has  been  fo  libendly  beftowed  upon  diem  by  the 

*  mod:  contemptnons  of  their  opponents.    Every  one  nnift  femem- 
hct  the  emfWie  epidioH  wiia  whicdh  Piakmoa  io  fiiticiilar  bs 

•"^  -  -  fanide^ 
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brands  this  ill-fated  race.  Actording  to  him,  a  Celtic  undeiv 
(landing  is  fui  generu  :  it  readily  embraces  and  believes  whatever 
is  reje£ied  or  laughed  at  by  the  reft' of  mankind.  If  there  be  anf 
truth  in  this  defcription,  we  think  there  is  great  reafon  to  prefume 
that  the  Celtic  writers  of  the  prefent  day^  defpairing  perhaps  of 
deriving  the  general  population  of  Europe  from  their  own  iliuftri« 
ous  ftock,  are  anxious  at  leaft  to  fatisfy  the  world  that  they  thpob- 
felves  are  the  genuine  defcendants  of  thofe  mighty  tribes :  and  cer* 
tainly,  if  ftrong  mental  refemblance  and  ftriking  affinity  of  difpofi* 
cion  may  be  admitted  as  pr^umptive  evidence  of  dire£l  and  pure 
defcenti  they  muft  be  confidered  as  having  made  good  their  preten- 
fions.  Let  our  readers  only  compare  the  chara^r  of  the  old  Cqlts 
as  given  by  the  ancient  writei^,  particularly  by  Diodorus  Sicuius, 
•with  that  which  the  Gael  and  the  Cymri  df  the  prefent  day  ex- 
hibit in  their  writings.  Diodorus  defcribes  them  as  fond  t>f 
^etiigmas  ;  making  general  aflertions,  where  daey  were  not  fvp^. 
poned  by  a  fufRctenc  number  of  fa£is  ;  and  iiyperbolical  both  in 
praiGng  themfeives  and  in  defpifing  others.  * 

The  Miltfian  fables  of  the  trifh  have  long  convinted  die  worlds 
more  powerfully  and  completely  than  the  moft  learned  and  po^ 
£tive  authorities,  that  they  are  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  Celts. 
The  Welih,  though  they  nave  been  much  later  in  ftarting  than 
the  Iriib,  and  are  even  yet  lefs  Celtic  in  their  creed  and  charac« 
ter,  appear  to  have  lately  recovered  their  generic  and  diftinftinre 
credulity  in  its  utmoft  purity^  and,  of  comfe,  along  with  thefir 
credulity,  malerials  for  authentic  hiftory,  as  far  back  as  theit 
prefent  difpofitions  would  lead  them  to  deiire.  The  Irifb,  now 
diat  they  have  feen  a  <  Sketch  of  the  early  Hiftory  of  the  Aiv- 
cient  Britons  from  the  year  700  before  Chrtft, '  f  muft  allow  the 
confangttinity  of  the  Cymri;  and  attnbute  their  own  more  vc^ 
nerable  and  more  ample  accounts  entirely  to  their  being  defcend- 
cd  from  the  Gael^  who  firft  left  the  original  £eat  of  the  Celts,  and 
may  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  have  brought  along  with  them 
more  copious  and  accurate  documents  of  the  condition  and  ex- 
ploits of  dieir  anceftois.  The  Wellh,  however,  need  not  defpair 
of  fpeedily  obliterating  all  dificrence  between  the  Iriifa  and  them- 
feives, in  thefe  refpeds,  if  they  continue  their  efibrts  to  (hake  off 
Gothic  fcepticifm  with  as  much  perfeverance  and  fuccefs  as  they 
have  exhibited  within  thefe  few  years. 

Though  the  Iriih  have  great  reafon  to  be  proud  of  General 
Valianccy,  the  Welfh  need  not  ihrtnk  back  ftom  the  competition, 
while  they  have  to  boaft  of  Mr  Davies,  who  feems  to  ,unite  the 

fi  b  a  inventive 
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inventive  imagination  of  a  poet  with  that  rare  talent  of  di{^ 
covering  refemblance  in  objects  the  moil  diiTimihry  which  bst^ 
been  confidered  as  the  chara£^criftic  of  men  of  wit.  Like  ) 
generous  rival,  Mr  B.ivies  indeed  acknowledges  that  he^is  in* 
debted  to  the  General  for  many  of  his  illuurations  and  argu* 
ments  :  'BiK  he  is  by  no  means  a  fiervik:  imitator  ^  and>  what  will 
Axrprifc  tbofe  wiio  have  read  the  works  of  the  General,  he  has 
even  improved  upon  what  he  has  borrowed.  In  the  firft  part  of 
his  work,  he  pretents  us  with  <  Sketches  of  the  ftate  and  attain- 
ments of  primkhi  Society. '  On  this  fubjefl  he  has  contrived  to 
make  many  furpriCng  difcoveries.  Accordmg  to  him>  philo- 
fopher»  are  utterly  miftaken  in  fuppoOng  man>  in  his  primitive 
Aate,  to  have  been  a  favage  :  On  die  contrary^  he  was  intimate- 
ly acquainted,  not  only  with  moft  branches  of  fcience^  but  alf» 
with  thofe  fimple  but  fuklime  truths,  fof  which  we  ignorantly 
imagine  ourfelves  indebted  to  the  feeble  and  degenerated  minds 
of  a  Bacon  and  a  Smilh.  To  Adam,  or,  at  Icaft,  to  his  imme« 
diate  antediluvian  defeeadants,  the  benefits  of  the  divifion  of  la- 
bour, and  lite  incki6Kve  philofophy,  were  intimately  known: 
(p.  8.  9.)  The  fcale  of  harmonious  founds,  of  which  the  Greeks 
were  utterly  ignoiant,  was  underftood  by  primitive  rnaoy  and 
applied  in  the  formation  of  the  moft  intricate  and  power^l  in- 
ftruments.  But,  what  is  ftill  move  extraordinary,  thefe  antedi- 
luvians did  not  putfue  the  modem  tardy  courfe  of  improvement, 
but  invented  at  firft  alt  that  was  moft  difficult  and  perfeA,  and 
left  the  eafier  talk  of  deterioration  to  their  defcendants.  Stringed 
inftruments  were  known  so  them,  before  wind  inftruments  ;  and 
they  could  mate  brafs,  before  they,  could  prepare  iron,  lifr 
Davies  is  content  with  tracing  the  Celts  up  to  Gomer.  We 
would  advife  him,  in  the  next  edition  of  Us  work,  to  carry  them 
into  the  antediluvian  ages^  and  to  adduce  thefe  inftances  of  a  re* 
trograde  underftanding,  as  proofs  th^t  Cehs  exifted  at  that  early 
period* 

Mr  Davies,  in  his  preface,  exprefles  *  the  deep  and  permanent 
obligation '  which  he  owes  to  tne  Bench  of  Bifbops  collectively. 
In  our  opinion,  he  has  amply  repaid  ihem,  by  having  proved,  as 
fatisfa£lorily  at  leaft  as  he  has  proved  any  other  of  his  pofitions9 
that  the  '  confecration  of  tithes  did  not  originate  in  the  Levitical 
law,'  (p.  17.};  hut  that  the  right  to  diem  is  much  more  ancient, 
and  con(equently  much  more  indifputable  and  facred.  He  even 
infinuates,  that  *  the  charge  alleged  againft  Cain  of  not  rigittf 
dividing^  as  it  is  rendered  by  the  Seventy, '  is  beft  explained,  by 
Aippofing  that  it  alludes  to  fome  unfair  praAices  ot  his  in  the 
paymcot  of  his  tithes. 

There  is  nodiing  new^  we  are  told>  uiider  the  fun ;.  and  fome 

perfooa 
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pecfons  have  extended  this  doArine  fo  ftr,  as  to  aflerti  that  minds 
very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  greateft  modern  phitofophers,  mull 
have  exiftcd  in  the  ancient  world.  Mr  Davics  is  evidently  of 
^s  opinion ;  the  primitive  ages,  according  to  him,  had  their 
•  Linnsei  and  their  BuflFbns,*  (p.  19.) ;  and,  m  the  eleventh  chap-* 
ter  of  Leviticus,  he  finds  a  complete  fyftematic  arrangement  of 
quadrupeds  and  fiflies. 

Inpage  33.  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Noah  is  detailed  : 

*  The  very  idea  of  Noah's  dividing  the  land  amongft  his  defcendants^ 
necefTarily  prefnppofes  his  knowledge  of  the  land  that  was  to  be  fo 
divided.  He  moft  iMve  defcribed  the  feveral  ftates,  their  extent  and 
boundaries,  bf  certain  nannes.  And  thefe,  in  general,  could  have  been 
no  other  than  the  names  by  which  the  fame  regions^  rivers  and  moun- 
tatns  had  been  already  known  to  htm,  and  confequeiitly,  which  they 
had  borne  before  the  flood.  Thus  may  we  account  for  the  identity  of 
the  naiDts  of  leveral  ftreinM  and  mountains  in  ancient  geography,  from 
India  to  Britain,  tnd  from  the  Northern  Ocna  to  the  Middle  of 
Auica* 

We  are  Airprifed  that  Mr  Davies  has  not  drawn  the  natural 
in£erences  from  this  difcovery  \  and  that  he  has  not  attributed 
the  invention  of  maps  to  the  antediluviaas ;  fince,  without  theie» 
Noah  could  not  have  made  his  defcriptions  fo  convenient  and 
luminous  as  he  misht  have  done  with  their  ailiftanc^  Several 
other  inferences  might  be  drawn,  all  of  which  ane  fo  congenial 
CO  a  Cekic  underilanding,  that  we  wonder  how  they  couU  havis 
efcaped  Mr  Davies. 

As  our  ^thor  has  made  it  fo  very  probable  ^t  Noah  kept  a 
regular  and  full  journal  or  log-book  of  the  occurrences  that  took 

£bcc  in  the  ark  (p.  43—45.),  wc  would  ftnongly  advife  him,  or 
is  feUow-bbourer  General  Vallancey,  who  has  already  been  fo 
fuccefsful  in  recovering  Irifh  tree-alphabets,  to  make  diligent 
fearch  for  this  valuable  relic,  which  wilt  be  very  acceptable  to  all 
^enuifu  antiquariansi  and  particularly  f^rytce;able  to  Mr  Clarke  in 
the  compilation  of  his  *  Progrefs  of  Maritime  Difcovery. ' 

We  iball  conclude  the  con(ideration  of  the  firft  part  of  Mr 
Davies's  work,  with  laying  before  our  readers  one  of  the  moft 
notable  and  curious  dilcoveries  which  it  contains. 

Babel,  it  feems,  is  not  the  proper  or  original  name  of  that 
tower,  during  the  building  of  which  the  confu/ion  of  tongues 
(an  ^event  which  has  afforded  fo  much  delight  to  etymologifts^ 
that  they  have  made  great  exertions  to  bring  it  about  a  fecond 
time)  is  recorded  to  nave  taken  place.  Mr  Davies  deferves  gveat 
credit,  both  for  having  proved  that  Babel  is  not  '  a  play  on  the 
original  name,  or  at  all  limiiar  to  it,'  (p.  58.}  j  and  for  having 
.  difcovered,  after  the  iapfc  of  5000  years,  not  merely  what  the 
^wer  was  afiu^llj^called,  but  what  the  builders  meant  to  have 
f^'^  it;  provideothey  had  completed  it. 

Bb  3  f  The 


<  The  dhiUrelS  of  ddcd  (iiid,  Let  0«  build  a  %itft  ao4  a  toir«ry  mod 
let  us  make  a  n^t  or  reno^.  This  wai  the  order  by  whidi  tbej 
i^ceoded  the  cUma^  of,  their  ambition  :  bat,  when  they  had  attained 
the  highefl  top»  thfy  muft^  froa^  thence,  have  named  their  city.  They, 
quift  have  called  it  Shem*  the  namf^  on  ren:ivfn,  Tli^  other  degrees, 
would  naturally  be  fubjoioed,  tp  make  out  its  dcr9ription.  Thus  it 
became  ••  Rbnowm,  the  City  of  the  Tower.  "    p.  58. 

Notwithftanding  the  originality  of  ttefe  (peculations,  we  muft 
confeis  (hat  wc  tuni  away,  with  feelings  of  wearincfsj  from  Ac 
^rfl  part  of  our  author's  performance.  The  objefls  on  whicl^ 
I>Is  credulity  delights  to  d^ell^  are  fo  Ijttl^  varied,  au4  fo  unin- 
t^rcftlng;  and  hia  conje£lures  £b  little  fupported  by  argtunent| 
or  adorned  by  learning,  that  we  are  more.difpofed  to  lament  the 
veaknefs  of  the  human  underftanding,  than  to  be  aqiufcd  with 
its  eccentricities. 

'  In  the  fecond  part,  he  treats  of  the  ^  origin  of  .the  Celtae  | 
fkeir  inftitudon  of  Dniidifm ;  and  their  pretenGoo  to  the  know^ 
ledge  of  letters.'  (p.  117-)  Of  oiur  author's  ability  to  difcu/a 
poinb  fo  remote  and  obfcure,  and  on  which  iheti  qf  real  learning 
have  either  been  filent,  or  delivered  their  opinions  with  diffidence^ 
our  readers  may  judge,  by  one  fpecimen,  taken  from  his  account 
of  times  better  known,  and  of  a  people  with  wbofe  progreis  wc 
are  comparatively  well  acquainted.  * 

«  The  SarmatSB  held  thtfc  territories  (Germany)  before  the  age  ran- 
difement  of  Gothic  power !  * — *  It  is  not  pretended  that,  at  any  tin>c, 
this  handful  of  men  (the  Venedi  or  Wendi)  penetrated  intq  the  pof- 
feSoQS  of  the  Goth^  or  acquired  an  eftabliihment  by  vidtories. ' — 
<  The  Sarmatx  then,  or  Sclavonx,  were  thofe  whom  the  Goths  found 
i»  the  land  of  Riphath,  or  the  caftsrn  diviOon  of  ancient  Germany.  * 
p.  laf.  126. 

How  fuch  aflertions  could  have  been  made,  in  direcEl  oppofitioii 
to  every  authority  on  the  fubjefi,  wc  are  altogether  uiiable  to 
comprehend  ^ 

In  page  143.  Mr  Davies  prefcnts  us  with  a  very  dele£lable 
fpecimen  of  a  Cdtic  commentary  on  Virgil. 

«  ThiR  great  bard  was  borne  in  Clfalplne  Gaul,  and  fcems,  in  his 
youth,  to  nave  courted  the  Gauhjh  fnufe^  till  he  found  that  (he  woul(} 
not  advance  hi«  fortune — a  very  unpoetical  ground  of  dcfertion— 

■         •  Galataca  rrliquit : 

Namque; — f.tcbor  enrm — dum  me  Galataea  tenebat, 

Ncc  fpcs  liltrtatre  eiat,  ncc  cura  peciili. 

Galat^ca  was  the  mother  of  the  Cclr«.      Appian.  Bell.  lUyr.* 

No  mere  Gothic  reader,  we  wiU  venture  to  aff^-rt,  ever  fuf- 
peded  tlie  poet  to  be  fpeaking  of  a  perfonage  fo  dignified ;  nor 
is  it  very  tif  to  perceive  how  *  the  another  of  the  Celts'  and 
*  the  Gaulilh  niufc '  Ihoi^ld  be  one  and  the  fame  perfon. 

*    ^  As 


I 
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,  As  Mr  Oatie^  has  {ucq&iKkd-fo  w41  In  ^$  ^f^^fptg  t¥^^  ^^^ 
repoBMnend  to  him  to  <)(Ctnd  bis  coonncnsgicy  to  the  wriung^  of . 
Ovid,  where  he  wtU*  fiod.  a  gfCAt  d^al  nuflr<;  s^b^ut  Galataea.  He 
who  can  find  Celtic  tradilions  in  Virgi),'  will  have  a^  n0lj>le,  &e^ 
for  the  exerci&  ^f  his  fauc^,  and  the  difpjay  of.  his  qr^u^tyj  iff, 
the  Metamorphofes  of  Ovio^  i        .      ^  : 

In  page-  146.  Mr  Ddvics  conGders  the  antiii^itiies^' ^Hnd  ^\ 
Sloohenge,  Aburyt  and.^ther  parts,  of  Brk^m,  as  Jbfui^ipai 
As  this  opioion,  which  apipears  to  us  to  reft  ob  yer^r  qtieftipiifibli^ 
grounds,  has  been  very  geoerally  r^cetvird  by  the  wrkeiif  of  *this 
country,  it  oftay  be  vv^Hh  while  to  copfnler  the  authprkies  an4 
arguments  on  which  it  is  founded.  •  It  is  neceflary,  bowtever,  t^ 
premife  fome  few  obfervations  oq  lhe  ofigin'f|n4^AncieiH  extent 
of  the  Druidicai  fuperAktoiK  '   "      *        'i 

No  wri^r,  we  believe,  has  ventured  to  offer  ^ny  thiiig  morf 
than  mere  conjeflore  refpedii>g  the  origin  of  ^Dfutdifm,  except 
'  MrPinkcrtx^n.  .  To  him^epnje^ure  was  aliTloft  entirely  U^QOwni 
Cnce  it  inipiied  .diffidence  and  modefty.  He  had  gained  rcredit 
for  refearch  and  learning :  he  knew  the  iftippBng  effirifts  ofl^ 
<)ogroatical  and  bpld  aUcrtion ;  and,  when  he  was  unaUe  .to  fin4 
the  very  few  matcri^s  whidh  he  required  fiur  the  fsbricatton  0f 
authority,  he  came  fofward  with  his  own  oracular  and .  fentenr 
tious  decifion ;  <  Druidifm  was  palpably^  fihiicnifQiaya^ '  ^  J4 
proof  of  this  aflertion,  Mr  Pinkerton  refers-  us^  t«  a*  note,  i^ 
the  68th  paee  of  his  Diflertation  on  the  Goths  ^  but  in. this  pafr 
(age,  uUt^ad  of  fupporting  his  optaion  by  mi^horiti^i  be  meroiy 
ampU6es  and  repeats  the  aflHtton.  *  The  9U  Baal^  AiU.SeA^ 
nus ;  th^  tfanfmigration  of  fduls  ;  the  oofinogMy  aild  tbeogohf 
<of  the  Druids)  are  wholly  Pbdeoician. '  'As  9(tf  a  fingle/ajiithitf 
is  quotedt  we  are  at  a  lofs  (q  difeover  wh^c  Mr  Piokeitdn  leato^ 
ed  all  this.  The  opinion,  we  believe,  is  fupf^ted  by  ni»  amtcf 
but  Baxter,  Horflcyi  or  Macpherfott:;*atKl,  so  them^wcKan 
fcarcely  believe  he  would  «efcr  on  fu^  «a  oa^ariod,  .kACH  5rft 
recolle£k  the  anath^nfta  he  hat  pronounctid  agataft  th<d[«  w^  arff 
guilty  of  *  blending  aiutiiors  of  the  firil.snd  ^ttebiii  eeiltufteii 
that  is,  authorities,  with  no  authorities. '.f«  .•  Till  Mii'Pilikfftoft 
brings  forward  tbe^idence,  on  which  he  gtoupdshis^^ff'arrioatk 

B  b  4.    ,     .   ^'         1      ,.  .r^ah»t 

^   .1  ■  I         »   ■■     Mni  ■      i        ■    ^M  ■  'M 

•  Piokerton's  Enquiry,  L  17.  .      •    ^  T    f .  i 

f  £fkqiiiry»  L   409.     Ai^baius^  indeed,  <3ncotiona  J^dbats^iDttant 

paflkgct,  in  connexioB  with  the  Druids ;  but  it  cannot  from  them  be 

iofciTed»  eitbcr  that  it  wailb^.  Bslcoua  of  tb*-  PhflBBiri^nftt  9"^  "'^^n  that. 

he  was  woHhtpped  by  the  Druids.     Befides,  AufopuiSt  Ji^,  VU  w%  is 
very  infuffidczu  cridcoce .  9f  the  ari^ina}  ,9ikd"^pU;rc.  Keli|;i<^.  af  ihc 


^at  the  tranftnigintion  of  fouk  wis  a  Phcentcian  doChrhie — and 

0  that  the  cofmogonj  and  theogony  of  the  Druids  «rere  wholly 

Phoenician ;  we  maft  be  excised  for  not  taking  the  trouble  to 

f trove  the  contrary.  We  have  been  too  frequently  dtrat>pointed 
n  fearehing  for  thofe  authoritieSy  to  which  Mr  Pinkerton  ex« 
prefsly  referii  not  to  be  more  than  ufual  fufpicioust  where  he 
does  not  preferve  even  the  form  of  reference.  So  completely 
iatisfied  is  thb  author,  however,  of  the  troth  of  his  own  hypo* 
thefiSf  that  he  is  obliging  enough  to  explain  the  whole  procefs 
of  the  matter,  and  to  inform-us  that  the  Piioetikians  gave  our 
anceftors  their  religion  in  exchange  for  tin.  '  Drutdlfm  was 
taught  by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  where 
thev  traded  for  tin.  *  *  But)  in  the  firft  place,  though  it  is 
]()ignly  probable  that  the  Phoenicians  were,  acquainted  with  the 
main  land  of  Britainj  yet  we  have  no  evidence  that  this  was 
iaAualiy  the  cafe«  Herodotus,  Strabo,  ^c.  mention  only 
the  Caffiterides  a^  having  been  vifited  by  the  Phoenicians. 
But,  independently  of  any  thin^  elfe,  it  is  furely  fufiicientlj 
i&iprobable,  that  a  few  traders,  intent  only  on  gain,  and,  of 
courC^,  not  very  zealous  about  the  religion  of  their  native  land, 
(hould  take  the  trouble  of  eitablifliing  any  fuperftitious  rites  a- 
inong  the  barbarous  natives  of  Britain.  JDruidifro,  too,  with  its 
human  ficrifices  and  gloomy  rites,  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
fuch  an  attra^ive  or  feducing  form  of  fuperftition  as  to  be  rea« 
dily  introduced  into  a  country  by  the  occaftonal  intercourfe  of 
foreign  merchants :  and,  what  appears  indeed  to  be  dectfive  of 
the  queftion,  no  veftige^  of  this  faith  are  to  be  found  in  Spain, 
where  the  Phoenicians  firmly  eftablifted  themfelves,  and  built 
fhe  city  of  Ca^iz  i  and  where,  of  courfe,  it  is  much  more  pro- 
Isablei  that  they  would  ^  difpofed  and  able  to  introduce  their 
^eremopies  and  belief* 

'  The  coQJe£buve,  that  the  Druidtcal  fuperftition  was  taught 
fhe  Gaids  oy  Pythagoras,  refts  on  no  better  iFoundation  than 
^e  f^inion  of  Mr  Pinkerton.  The  Druids,  indeed,  coincided 
vrith  that  philofopher,  in  the  belief  of  a  tranfmigratton  of  the 
^ol  $  though  it  appeals,  from  the  praAical  ufe  which  they  made 
of  this  do^^ipe,  in  inciting  their  followers  to  a  contempt  of 
<leath,  and  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  that  they  differed  from  Py- 
thagoras, by  conning  the  tranfmigration  of  the  foul  to  human 
|>odies.  f  But  the  coincidence  of  two  (upfrftitions  in  a  point  like 
ibis,  certainly  a^irds  ^  very  ^eak  prefumption,  that  the  one 

was 
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•  Enquiry,  I.  x^. 

f  Keyiler.  Aoti^  Cehk.  P.  ti6.  117.  and  the  authors  quoted  b} 


d ifi't 


wa«  bonowtd  from  the  other.  If,  however,  we  fuppofe  this  to 
have  been,  the  cafe,  we  (hould  rather  be  inclined  to  adopt  thc^ 
opinioa  advanced  by.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  EufebiuSi  ^^ 
that  Pythagoras  in  his  travels  went  into  Gaul,  and  there  learned 
the  doctrine  of  the  Metempfichofis.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to 
rnenlion  that  there  is  a  pafl*age  of  Amnaianus  Marce)linus,  which 
feems  to  favour  the  Pythagorean  origin  of  the  Druids*  This  pat* 
fage  has  hitherto  obtained  Icfs  attention  and  credit  than  it  de« 
lerves,  from  having  been  fuppofed  to  contain  only  the  opinion 
Of  evidence  of  Marcellinus  himfelf,  who  lived  A.  D.  360,  when 
the  ceremonies  and  traditions  of  the  Druids  were  wearing  out : 
but  whoever  examines  the  context,  f  will  be  convinced,  that  Mar- 
eeUiaus  derived  the  whole  of  the  information  which  he  gives  re- 
fpe£king  the  Gauls,  from  Timagenes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Auguftus,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  diligent,  well-informedi 
and  learned  author.  The  paflage  to  which  we  allude,  is  the 
following:  *  Inter  hos  Druidse  ingenii  celfiores,  ui  autoritas  Pym 
ibogdrs  decTivit^  fodalitiis  adftridr  confortiis,  quseflionibus  oc- 
cultarum  rerum  altarumque  ere£li  funt,  et  defpedlantes  humana 
pnMiUBtiarunt  animas  immortales.  *  %  It  may  be  doubted,  how* 
ever,  whether  Timagenes  did  not  intend  merely  to  point  out  m 
refemblance  between  the  Druids  and  Pythagoreans,  in  the  infti- 
tutiop  of  fraternities ;  though,  certainly,  if  we  adhere  to  the 
obf  ious  meaning  of  the  words,  we  muH  conclude,  that,  at  leaft 
in  the  opinion  of  Timagenes,  the  Druids  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  Pythagoras. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  reafoa  which  has  led  antiquarians  to 
tt]tGt  or  to  overlook  the  opinion  which  is  dated  by  Cxfar  to 
have  been  generally  entertained,  in  his  time,  in  Gaul,  refpe£^- 
ifig  the  origin  of  Druidifm.    To  us,  it  appears  the  heft  fuppon- 

edy 

*  Clement.  Alexand.  Stromata,  lib.  Vl.  &  Eufebii  Prspar.  Evangel 
lib.  X.  c.  a. 

\  Ambigetitet  fuper  origine  prima  Galloruin  fcriptoret  vetereSf  noti- 
tiam  refiqucre  ncgotii  femipleoam  :  fed  poftea  Timagenes  et  diligcntia 
Graecns  et  lingua,  que  diu  funt  ignorata,  coUegit  ex  multiplicibus  li* 
bris :  cujus  fidem  fcquuti  obCcuritate  dimota,  eadem  diftin£le  docebimus 
et  aperte.  Arom.  MarcelL  lib.  XV«  ^  9.  edit.  Lugd.  1591.— For  the 
charader  of  Timagenes,  fee  Quindiliao,  lib.  X.  c  1.  and  Horice,  Epift^ 
lib.  I.  Epift.  19.  L  15,  16. 

X  A  paflage  of  £milar  import  ts  to  be  found  in  Diodonis  Siculm^ 
)ib.  V.  p.  112,  where  he  ii  fpeaking  of  the  religion  of  the  Celts-^ 
*  The  opinion  of  Pythagoras  prevails  Among  them  {tii^\m  irm^  M^lm  %. 
UiiSmy4^  A^r^)  that  the  fouls  of  men  are  immortal,  and  live  ^pit 
ifter  a  certsin  perk>d|  etftcrin j[  into  differtkit  bodjeft.  * 


3^  D«v{c«VCV/^  iEV^inrlwC     .  Mf 

od^  rn^i  ^  mdft  probable  of  anjif  thait  htYO  ctto»  cfe^ra  fousfiott 
;imiquity*  vaefar  evidently  took  coofideraUe  pains  to  leain  eve^ 
rf  particular  relative  to  the  Druida )  and  \t  may  be  remarked  at 
^  proof  both  of  the  accuracy  and^extent  of  his  informatiooy  that 
on  thi9  fubjedy  as  well  as  on  many  others  >i^hii:h  he  firft  iaveftli 
gfited*  fu^i«quenr  authors  have  done  Ihtle  more, than  tnmfcribe 
his  ficcounts.  He  dates  it  to  have  been  the  received  opinion  in 
Gaui|.  that  DrUidilm  originated  in  Britain  ;  and  the  fad,  which 
lie  exprefaly  mentionsi  that  in  his  time  thofe  who  withed  to  be^ 
qomc  adepts. io  ils  myfteriea,  commonly  went  to  Britam  for  thK 
purpofc,  (Irengthens  the  traditionary  account  of  the  place  of  ita 
09^in«  *  If  it  be  true  that  Driudifm  originated  in  Brtuin,  the 
coanmenly  received  opinion,  that  it  is  llri£lly  and  abfoliitely  a 
pwt  of  the  Celtic  reIigtott>  will  be  greatly  weakened*  Since  it 
i;iUift  have  begun  to  exift  long  after  the  Celts  had  left  their  ori* 
ginal  fettlementSy  it  muft  bexonfideted  as  firitifh,  and  not  CeU 
tici  and  it. would  be  as  abfurd  to  extend  it  to  all  the  Cdts,  be-^ 
caufe  it  originated  among  one  branch  of  thcm»  as  it  would  be  to 
vpe^  Co  find  the  inflitution  of  fecrrt  tribunals  in  the  tbicteentfa 
century,  among  the  Swedes,  as  well  as  among  the  Germaaay 
pcrely  becaufe  they  are  both  Gothic  nations.  *  The  fuppoted 
BiBceflaryt  connexion  between  Celtic  population^  and  Druidifm, 
ibaa  prevented  antiquarians  from  examining  the  queilion,  refpe^^ 
kig  the  countries  in  which  it  csn  afiualiy  be  proved  to  have  cx^ 
ifted#  with  clearnefs  and  impartiality* 

There  is  not  a  (ingle  authority  for  the  exiflence  of  Drtridifm 
any  where,  but  in  Celtic  Gaul,  and  in 'part  of  England.  The 
argumtiu,  which  is  drawn  from  the  exitience  of  monuments  fup« 
pmed  (0  be  Druidical,  will  be  confidered  afterwards  :  at  prefent, 
we  Oiall  fiate  the  fubftance  of  thofe  paflagics,  from  the  ancient 
^mters,  on  which  we  ground  our  pofition.  C^efar  exprefsly 
(ays». that  the. Druids  ufcdto  meet-  annually,  on  the  borders  of 
the  territory  of  the  Carnutes,  which  was  confidered  the  middle 
of  all  Gaul.  Whoever  examines  the  poGtion  of  this  territory, 
yfiXV  ipame^iately  be  convinced,  that  Caefar,-ia  this  paffage,  ufed 
ihe  term  G^A^  in  its  limited  and  (lti£i  feafe;  fince,  if  Aquita* 
Ala  and'Belgic  Gaul  had  been  included,  the  tevrvtory  of  the  Car« 
suites  cottid  not  with  any  propriety  have  been  deemed  the  centre 
of  Giul.  With  regard  to  Eligland,  Cxfar,  although  he  defcribes 
the  Druids  in  Gaul  fo  minutely,  and  mentions  the  received  opi« 
nion,  that  their  inditutions  had  originated  in  Britaiui  and  were, 
(even  in  his  time,  taught  there  ik  ith  more  ftri6tners  and  purity 
than  in  Gslul,  yet  gives  not  the  leaft  hint,  that  while  he  vras  in 

Britain, 
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aiion  co»ccfJ)}p^  ^^efii.  W«  fn^y  therefore  tcafpn^y  <:oa-» 
^luiici  that  Pfttkiifm  p2&  uot^uown  m  thof«  parts  qS  ^fit^Mt 
with  which  1^  was  acqu4iD.te4.  TachMS  i^  thf  firil,  ^ndf  yft) 
^lievci  the  O0ly  authoTi  who  t^k^g  sotice  of  ^(if  «^i(\eac^  o^ 
X)ruidifm  ia  Britain.  Strabo,  PoiDpomMS  Mclfir  PHii^f  ^  ^n4: 
Soliausy  all  of  whom,  fpeak  pf  its  exigence  i^  Q^^l  with  ^(lo-? 
nilhroeQt  and  abh^rencei  {c%m  ncH  to  h^vc  h«af;4pf  any  ps^i^t  pf 
Britaiuf  in  yirhibh  it  prevailecU  TM  Ropaaos  appeaf  to  h^e  ad«f 
yanced  far  iato  Walcsi  before  they  met  with  if.  Ts^cimsi  i^ 
jiis  annals,  relates,  that  Sue^aoius  PauUnus  w^^s  oppofed  in  hi^. 
attempt  os  Mena  (Anglefey)  ))y  \\\f^  ^uBy  of  t|ie  l}rit$|p> ;  zxi^ 
fbat,  after  he  had  defeated  thei^«  1|^  de(lr(>y«4  thpjai:*rqd  grove% 
of  the  Druids.  No  mentipn  is  (^lade  of  Pruids»  ijn.  any  oj^heiv 
part  of  Britain  \  though,  had  Ag^ricols^  co)k.4^e^  any  ipf^fmafe^Hi 
rcfpe^iing  them,  or  (net  with  any  traces  of  tjpeir  worfiiiip)  .^i^^t: 
ing  his  expedition  into  Scotland,  we  cannot  fi^ppofii  (hat  Taclf 
tus  would  haye  negleAed  to  noti^  then^j  in  jii6  life  of  ^h^t  ge«t 
neral.  As  the  druidical  fuperftitipn^  werf  (o  fi^giil^r  wi  fo^ 
nuMiftrous,  we  inay  confider  curfelyefl  juftafi^^  in.  regarding  thf 
filence  of  the  ancient  writer^  refpe«f\iog  jhem  ^  ^  fufficie9| 
proof  that  they  did  not  exift  in  .th^  countries  wbjcb  tbe,y  d^e 
(cribe^  f  1^  therefore,  we  are  to  iix  the  bound^rks  af  Drnid-y 
ifm  ilri£lly  according  to  thic  pomaces  which  th^fe  ambofs  9fror4 
U6,  we  mud  coincide  in  opioioo  willh  Mr  Pinkerton,  cbat  ^  th^rf; 
is  no  authority  at  all  for  druid^  being  known^'  bcyood  prefent 
Korth  Wales  on  the  north,  and,  the  river  Gail9nnef  the  boqmi 
gf  the  Ceh%  in  Gaul,  on  tli^e  fouth*  A  line  dr^iwn  by  tht  Se^ 
vern  in  Britain  apd  Seine  in  Gau^,  forms  tht  fidero  bouadj 
while  the  ocean  forms  the  weitern.  '  % 

It  is  of  fome  confequence  to  afcertain,  by  tt^e  f^me  ^ppea) 
to  authorities,  the  nature  of  the  places  in  whiph  tbe  Druid^ 
performed  their  religious  ceremonies )  flnce  almoft  all  CeUi^ 
writers^  whenever  authorities  for  the  exigence  of  Druidifm  ii| 

any 

*  Plinyy  however,  fpeaks  of  Britain  as  (b  Entirely  devoted  to  magia 
in  his  time,  as  to  feem  to  have  inftro&d  the  FeriiaQS  ;,  but  bis  expre& 
lioDt  are  fo  vague  and  ftcneral,  that  they  cannot  relate  to  Druidifm  ex» 
dufively.     Plto.  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  XXX*  e.  i. 

\  Pliny  and  Suetonius  relate  that  Tiberius  forbad  or  aboliihcd  Druid« 
ifm  among  the  Gauls :  and  the  former  author  cooGders  mankind  as 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Romans,  for  havinsr  put  an  end  to  fuch  a  mon- 
iiroos  and  cruel  fuperftition.  Plin,  lib.  XXX.  €•  !•  Suetoa*  Tiberiuii 
p.  544,  edit.  Schildii* 
^  1  Ptnkertoa's  Enquiry,  I.  406^ 
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any  ccmntryt  which  they  deem  Celtic^  are  not  to  be  found,  ap- 
peal to  the  ftone  monuments,  which»  they  fay,  are  to  be  dif* 
CO? ered  exclnfivelr  in  countries  %>rmerly  inhabited  by  the  Celts. 
Or,  on  the  other  nand,  afluming  it  as  a  h£kf  that  all  the  Celtc 
were  druidical,  they  regard  thefe  remains  of  antiquity  as  a  fufficient 
indication  that  the  country  in  which  they  are  found  was  formerly 
fbc  feat  of  a  Celtic  population.     All  the  parts  of  this  argument 
mre  affumed.    But  even  if  we  allow  the  truth  of  both  the  ctrcum- 
itances  upon  which  it  is  founded,  viz.  that  all  the  Celtae  were 
druidical,  and  that  the  Druids  ereded  enormous  ftone  templet 
or  altars,  ftill  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  countries  in  which 
thtfe  esift  were  formerly  druidical,  or  even  Celtic.    Stone  mo- 
numents, neariy  fimilar  in  form,  and  equal  in  magnitude  to 
thofe  which  are  (aid  to  be  the  moft  unequivocally  druidical,  are 
found  in  countries  into  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  all 
mntiquarians,  the  Celts  never  penetrated.    In  many  parts  of  the 
north  of  Germany,  in  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  and  in  Iceland,  the 
done  monuments  are  (imilar  in  form,  and  feem  to  have  been 
ereded  for  the  fame  purpofe  with  thofe  in  Britain  and  France.  * 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  courts  of  judicature,  as  well 
ts  the  altars  of  the  Gothic  nations,  were  formed  of  huf^e  ftones; 
and  confequently,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  diftinguiih 
Celtic  monuments  from  thofe  of  Gothic  origin,  in  countries 
where  both  had  fettled,  even  if  it  could  be  ihown  that  the  Cehs 
did  ert£k,  fuch  monuments,  for  the  purpofes  either  of  judicature 
or  religion.    MrDavies,  however,  and  thofe  who  contend  for  the 
Celtic  origin  of  thefe  remains,  bring  the  queftion  within  much 
narrower  limits.     Inftead  of  contending,  generally,  that  thefe 
monuments  are  Celtic,  without  fpecifying  for  what  particular 
purpofe  they  were  originally  raifed,  they  uniformly  and  poHtif  ely 
attribute  them  to  the  Druids,  and  confider  them  as  religioos 
edifices^    /^  moft  of  thefe  monuments  are  Angular  both  for 
their  fize  and  ftru£ture,  and  totallv  unlike  thofe  that  are  to  be 
found  in  nations  as  favage  as  the  Britons  were  when  difeovered 
by  the  Romans,  it  is  natural  to  expert  that  they  would  have 
been  noticed,  at  leaft,  by  fome  of  the  ancient  authors  who  treat 
of  the  Britons,  efpecially  when  we  refle£i  on  the  contraft  which 
they  muft  have  formed  with  the  roiferable  caves  and  huts  of  ihe 
natives*    But  the  inference  from  the  fiience  of  ancient  writers  is 
decifive,  on  the  fuppofition  that  thefe  monuments  are  druidical. 
Caefar,  Lucan,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  defcribe  the  rites  and  facrifices 
of  the  Druids :  f  they  particularly  mention  the  facrcd  grorc, 

and 

♦  Kcyflcr,  p.  I — 12. 

f  CxOur  dc  Bell.  GulL   lib.  Vl.^  p.  115.     Lucan, .  PharCil.  HH^  It 
m^.r — ^§2.     piio^,  lib.  35VI.  c.  44.'   Mdat  lib.  IIL  9-  It 
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«iid  the  vtneratioa  that  wa«  paid  to  the  mifletde  of  the  oak ;  btif 
are  entirely  filent  refpeding  any  temple  or  altar  of  ftone.  Indeed^ 
the  manner  in  which  they  fpeak  of  the  druidical  grove,  proves  ic 
to  have  been  ufcd  for  the  fame  purppfe  as  temples  are :  it  was 
not  only  a  place  of  aiTembly,  but  of  faprifice :  in  it  were  per- 
formed all  their  religious  ceremonies.  Tacitus,  in  his  account 
of  the  de(lru£tion  of  the  feat  of  druidical  fuperftition  in  the  ifle 
of  Anglefey,  informs  us,  that  the  groves  iacred  to  their  cruel 
rites  were  cut  down.  *  As  it  evidently  appears  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  to  exterminate,  if  poi&b)e»  the 
religion  of  the  Druids^  or  at  lead  to  prevent  them  from  coiv- 
tinuing  to  offer  up  human  vi£iims  \  certainly^  if  temples  had 
formed  any  part  of  their  in(litution8>  he  would  have  dtftroyed 
them^  as  well  as  cut  down  the  groves.  No  mention,  how- 
ever^  is  made  of  them  by  Tacitus ;  and  if  they  did  not  ejift  in 
Anglefey,  which  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  cele* 
brated  and  folemn  feats  of  dniidifm,  it  is  by  no  means  probable 
that  they  were  ufed  in  any  other  part  of  Britain.  Befides,  the 
very  nature  of  their  reprefentations  of  the  gods^  dnd  many  parts 
of  their  cereoMnieSy  would  render  unnecei&ry  or  ufeleis  any 
permanent  or  extenfive  buildings  of  done.  Maxtrous  Tyrius 
informs  us,  that  their  only  fymbol  of  Jupiter  was  a  taU  oak;f 
and  Strabo  defcribes  the  druids  as  either  burnix^  their  human 
vi£)ims  furrounded  with  bay>  or  faftening  them  to  trees,  and 
then  piercing  them  with  arrows.  The  veneration  which  the 
religion  of  the  druids  inipired  for  trees,  efpecially  for  the  oak* 
diftlnguiihed  it  from  moft  others ;  and  as  they  both  worQiipped 
thefe  trees,  and  immofated  their  viftims  upon  them,  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  that  they  would  ere£t  either  temples  or  altars. 

As  all  antiquarians  are  agreed,  that  a  grove  was  indifpenfalbly 
-neccflary  to  the  performance  of  the  druidical  rites,  we  may  con- 
dude  that  Stonehenge,  which  is  (ituated  in  a  plain,  where  there  is 
everv  realbn  to  fuppofe  very  few  trees  ever  grew,  was  not  ereded 
by  tne  Druids,  at  lead  fpr  the  purpofes  of  religion.    With  re- 

£rd  to  many  other  ftones,  generally  efteemed  druidical,  forne^ 
ch  as  the  Logan  or  rocking  ftones,  are  evidently  not  the  work 
of  art ;  and  others  are  met  with  in  countries  fo  diitant  and  di(H- 
milar  in  their  ancient  manners  and  religion,  that  it  feems  moft 
rational  to  afcribe  them  rather  to  the  defign  or  caprice  of  indi- 
Yiduals,  than  to  any  common  and  permanent  motive.  This  ill- 
ferenccy  at  leaft,  we  are  juftified  in  drawing,  that  Druidifm  is 
^t  to  be  traced  by  the  veftiges  of  its  temples  or  altars,  fincc 

every 

•  Tadti  Annal.  lib.  XIV.  c  30. 

t  MaxiAus  Tyriui,  DiiTcrt.  }8.  ^ 


tfverr  authoKty  and  probability  i«  apjjiittft  the  foppbfftion  Aat  At 
Drutds  made  any  ufe  of  (lone  buildings. 

■  We  now  return  to  Mr  Davies. — In  page  173.  we  meet  with 
the  folution  of  a  difficulty  which  has  frequently  perplexed  us  in 
jterofing  the  writings  of  die  modern 'Celts.  It  has  always  oc^ 
turrcd  to  us,  that, the  difcriminaiing  and  generic  quanties  of  the 
ttncient  Celts  ought  to  have  been  almoft  entirely  worn  out,  by 
the  lapfe  of  years,  and  the  admixture  with  Gotliic  nations.  We 
Vere,  therefore,  unable  to  account  for  the  ftrongly  marked  cha« 
tafter  of  almoft  all  thCir  modern  produdions.  Whenever  thqf 
touched  oh  the  fubjeft  of  their  defcent,  or  antiquities,  common 
fenfe  appeared  to  defcrt  them:  They  faw,  and  heard,  and  be- 
lieved, what  had  no  exiftcnce  to  any  but  themfehres.  Now,  Mr 
•Davies  fatisfaftorily  accounts  for  this  fttange  phenomenon. 
There  is  ^n  ckcavation,  it  feems,  refcmbling  a  couch,  on  the  very 
fummit  of  Cader  Idris,  which  was  formerly  the  obferratory  cw 
Idris,  the  giant  and  aftronomer :  *  Whoever  refts  a  night  in  that 
feat,  will  be  found  in  the  morning,  either  dead,  raving-mad,  or 
endued  with  fupcmatural  genius.  *  We  now  fee  clearly  by  what 
means  the  modem  Celts  have  preferved  the^inteDeQual  diarac- 
tcr  of  their  anceftors  fo  entire  :  Whenever  it  is  likely  to  become 
tainted  with  Gothic  prejudice,  a  night's  lodging  in  tne  couch  of 
their  great  ancoftor  reftores  its  original  purity.  We  do  not  know 
whether  any  have  been  found  de*d  in  the  chair  of  Idris ;  nor  do 
we  recoUefV  to  h^ve  heard  any  inftance  in  which  it  has  bellowed 
fupematural  genius :  yet,  we  believe  that  many  have  Qiade  trial 
of  it,  and  have  experienced  its  efficacy. 

The  theory  of  the  formation  of  language  has  ehided  the  fa- 
gacity  and  learning  of  philofophers  :  but  to  Mr  Davies,  it  is  ex* 
ceMingly  (imple  and  plain. 

*  We  may,  therefore,  contemplate  primitive  man,  as  prompted  by 
the  innate  pivdiledion  of  tafte  for  focial  enjoymenti,  to  detab,  in  hk 
company,  thofe  living  ciratures,  which  had  already  received  their  be- 
ing. To  attia£t  th^  notice,  and  conciliate  their  good  will,  he  ad- 
dn^fTed  himfelf  to  them,  feverally,  by  defcriptive  geftnres.  Theie  efibfrti 
called  forth  the  hitherto  latent  powers  of  hit  nature.  The  organs  of 
ipeech  moved  in  unifon,  and  produced -their  correfponding  articuhitJoQi, 
onlefs  where  this  exertion  was  (aved  by  a  firaple-repetition  of  the  voices 
which  they  uttered  :  and  thus  it  was,  tliat  the  names  of  the  &mliar 
obje£b  were  acquired,  and  the  £blid  ground-work  of  iiuman  language 
laid  upon  the  bads  of  natiual  principles..'    p.  377.  378. 

«  Let  us  put  the  cafe,  that  Adam  the  firft  man  would  infomi  his 
new-created  bride  of  the,  eUphani*  The  chani6ler,  which  Ke  had  al- 
ready defcribed  in  this  animal,  in  the  a6l  of  naming  him,  was  mrobiMy 
his  enormous  bulk.  This  deTcription  he  » -now  to  repeat*  Seraff  an 
inexpert  orator,    he   would   not  tnm  er.tircly  and  oatclufivdy  .to,  the 

poWtia 


powers  of  his  yoke  ;  his  amis  would  be  elevated,  and  (ptead  abroad*^ 
in  order  to  intimate  the  comprehenfion  of  gigantic  fpace.  This  de- 
Icriptive  gefture  would  be  aided  by  an  immediate  and  fpontaneous  in- 
flation of  his  cheeks,  till  his  breath  would  find  a  paflage  through  his 
nodrils.  This  natural  dcfcriptiou  of  a  huge  bulk  would  produce  the 
found  B — M ;  and  that  found,  rendered  articulate  by  the  intervention 
of  a  vowel,  wbuld  defcribe  bulkinefs,  ♦  and  might  be  appropriate4  moft 
happily  to  the  elephant^  or  great  bealt. '    p»  382.  383. 

la  a  (iinilar  manner,  Mr  Davies  explains  the  origin  of  the  pri- 
mitive natnes,  by  which  Adam  expreflcd  to  Eve  the  horfe,.  cow, 
fheep  and  dove.  Sco/,  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  horfe,  is  formed 
by  a  *  fuddcn  hiding  cfFufion  of  hia  breath  :'  An  imitation  of  the 
voices  of  the  cow  and  fliccp,  gives  them  their  refpe£live  names, 
moo  and  bn.  ^ 

*  He  may  have  defcrihed  the  dove  by  fluttering  his  hand,  fo  as  to 
intimate  the  at\  of  th«  wing  in  flight,  and  by  repeating  the  lyllable 
U>or  toor.  He  now  walks  fortii,  accompanied  by  the  mother  of  man- 
kind. The  elephant  prefents  his  cnonnous  bulk  ;  the  horfe  flies  over 
the  field ;  the  betn^  and  the  foosy  are  foon  and  readily  diftingiiiflied. 
They  are  ialuted  by  the  roii',  the  fbefpy  and  th^  d<n>e :  the  moo^  the 
ba^  and  the  toor^  are  immediately  recognized.  How  great  mufl  have 
been  their  joy,  to  find  themfelves  ia  poiieffion  of  a  focial  language !  ' 

P-  383- 

With  this  fpblime  paflage  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr  Davies,  ni 

whom  moft  of  our  readers  will  probably  think  they  hare  now 

heard  more  than 'enough. 

AnT.  XI.     ^n^ Inquiry  concerning  the  Nature  of  Heat^  an:t  the  mode  of 
its  Commtnticntiom    By  Benjamin  Count  of  Rnmford,  V,  P.  R.  S.,  &c. 

pp.  105.     From  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1804.     Part  I. 

* 

^T*^H£  labours  of  this  indefatigable  experimentaliil  have  unquef- 
-*•  tionably  rendered  fomc  fervice  tp  fcience^  by  ftriking  aut 
new  paths  of  obfervatiop  whkh  forced  themfelves  upoQ  his 
iriew,  in  the  courfe  of  his  random  and  miCrellancous  trials..  He 
has  alfo  evinced  fome  fagacity»  and  much  ingenuity,  m  apply* 
ing  his  ekperiments  to  pra£lic&)  ufes,  infbimich  that,  although 
his  theoretical  conclufions  are  generally  unhappy^  his  coroUaiifs 
being  derived  from  his  obfervations  of  {^(\;  and  not  /rom  b)s 
fpeculative  inferencesi  may  gescrally  be  relied  jdo^  and  bavt  of- 
tcQ  contributed  mi^ch  s^fliftance  to  th^  ufeful  arts  of  con^meo 
life.  We  profefs  to  be  of  the, daily  tncreafing  number  of  thofb 
who  do  not.  think  very  highly  of  Count  J^umford's  talents  as  a 
^hilofopher  i  aad  if  our  former  prepofleflion  required  any  con- 
firmation 

*  MTr  Davies  may  find  a  curious  inftat;ce  of  the  finjnlar  aptitude  of 
this  rtdical  to  expreft  bulkineft,  m  the-Meafbre  for  Meafore-^f  Shake* 
fymt,  Ad  II.  Scene  IV. 


462^  Otant  Kumford  en  the  Na^rt  ^  Hiat.  JMif 

diid,reAucragt!i0  whole  of  rfie  refults  to  one  ftatulard»  k  tp* 
porars  that  the  ^hM:icy  with  which*  the  heat  pafied  through  the 
pi9H(hed  forfacei  is  to  th<i  velocity  with  which  k^pafled  through 
the  fame  furface  covered  with  lout  coats  of  fpirit  TamtA,  as 
4^566  to  lopoo^  (for  this  is  erkiently  the  proportion,  though 
our  author  r^verfes  ft  by  mtftake  in  p^  iot.)v  ^nd  that  the  Telo- 
city of  its  paifkge  through  the  plain  metal  is  to  the  velocity  of 
ir$  palTuge  through  the  metal  tarntfhed  with  (moke,  as  5,654  to 
10,000.  The  <ioatin{^  of  fmoke  which*  produces  fb  great  a  dif^ 
ferenee  cannot  pofiibly  be  more  than  xr^rs  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  thid^ 
n«fB. 

.  N<iw,,  we  are  fotdibily  ftruck,  w'e  acknowledge,  with  the  esa& 
coincidi;noe  betwiedn  all  thefe  curious  experiments,  and  thofe  of 
Mr  Lf  Hie,  as.detaded  ih  the  fecteenth  chapter  of  his  inquiry 
imo:the  Ndtuve^nd  Propopation  of  Heut.  fhe  fame  (eritfs  of 
obftrrations  upon  tfafe  cooling  of  hot.  water  throtigh  pbin  and 
coated  veffel6>'^he  fime  fort  c^  calculations,  though  certainly  mncb 
better  inflitutcdt^ the  (ame  obfervation  of  an  uniform  idcrcafe 
of  cooiing  or  heating,  by  eoats  of  ifingkrfs  and  lampblack,  fomr 
tlie  prbmineilt  features  oiF  both  iodufi^ons..  Mr  Leflie's  experi*' 
lucnes;!  bow^ver^  aiie  more  various  and  mafteriy  9  bis  mftthema- 
tieal  iUuftrariohs  and  proofs  are  much-jnore  fkiifaU  tod,  though 
we  are  ivdc  prepared^  in  this  place,  to  examine  the  tmtii  of  las 
romote  theoretical  dedufliobs,  we  are  fittisfied  with  the  accuracy 
of  Ms  iutermbdiate.  rcfults,  which  far  exieeed  thofe  of  Count 
R«if)fbrd  in  t4ieir  mraibei'  and  geniirality.  The  next  part  of  the 
inquiry.. uoMr  -before  us,  is,  luwever,  ftili  mofc  ftqkinf^  firDOi 
its  coincidence  with  Mr  Leflic,  to  whom  the  author  has  not 
been  hble  to  conceal  his^  obligations,  akbough  he  h^s  certainly 
tbftained  frohi  acknowledging  them. 

:,JicooiMnences  his  next  conrfe  oi  experiments  with  dating^ 
dfat^liu  found  it  nuceflary  * 

.  m4.<  to  ^ntisrcmu  hiftiument  for  meafiiaing,  or-tatber  for  difeoveriof 
t^e  very  fmatt  efasnges  of  teutfi^ratuee  in  bodies,  which  are  occafioned 
by  thQ*radi|itioiM^  other  ndghbounog-bodics  which  happen  to  be  at 
«^igh^^  or.uta  Ifwer  tempera^urf^ '     p.  f  Q^. 

I  'Tbit#  toOi  16  tHe  precife  object  of  Mr  I^edie's  SJftrfntial  tbfr^ 
tn^m^ieri  aikI,  how  Car  the  iamc  end  has  been  attained  by  fim»« 
)ff rfuegns  in  the  two  cafeSi  let  &e  following  moft  fiagular  paf* 
Cage  d^ermine*  , 

..  <  TfaM  ioBnio^t  ^  ((ays  (Couot  Rumfofd)  «i which  I  ihall  take  the  li* 
b^]^<t9  call  a  thermoftppif  is  very  fimple  laiu^oooftru^ioii*  UJu  tit 
^onffUr  ef  Mr  L^u  («i  he  has  ohofcn  ta  call  his  inftnunent)  it  is 
Mrpf^ofed  of  iwo  glaft  balls,  attached  to  ihe  two  ends  of  a  bent  glab 
iMbe ;  biit  the  )>sm1s,  ipfteto  of  being  near  together,  are  placed  at  a 
jfgg^der«£k  cliftsace  ftooi  tacli  oU^ct  |  $fiii  i&  ttibc  whi^.  conncds 
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thcfn,  ihfiead  of  bein^  bent  ill  its  middlei  and  ito  two  extremities  tunn 
ed  upwardly  it  quite  ftraipht  in  the  middle  \  and  its  two  extremities^ 
to  which  its  two  balls  are  attached*  are  tomed  perpendicularly  upward#« 
(o  as  to  form  eadi  a  right  angle  with  the  middle  part  of  the  tube,  which 
remains  in  a  horizonta]  pofition. ' 

*  At  one  of  the  elbows  of  this  tube  *  (continues  our  author)  *  there 
is  iolerted  a  (hort  tube  of  nearly  the  fame  diameter,  by  means  of  which 
a  yery  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  tinged  of  a  red  colourt  is  in<* 
troduced  into  the  inftmment ;  and  after  this  is  done,  the  end  of  thia 
(hort  tube  (which  is  only  about  an  inch  long^  is  fealed  hermetically; 
and  all  communication  is  cut  off  between  the  air  in  the  balls  of  the  in* 
ftrument  and  in  its  tube,  and  the  external  air  of  the  atmofphere. ' 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  application  of  this  inftmment, 
by  pafling  a  portion  of  the  liquid  into  the  horizontal  tube,  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  at  the  middle  joint,  in  which  pofition  ic 
maft  continue,  while  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  baHs, 
and  confequently  their  elafticity,  is  equal.  But  if  bodies  radiat- 
ing unequal  degrees  of  hear  be  expofed  to  the  balls,  or  if  on^ 
ball  be  expofed  to  a  hot  body,  and  the  other  defended  froth  Sr, 
then  the  liquor  will  recede  from  the  ball  expofed  to  the  greateft 
elevation  of  temperature  ;  and  if  a  cold  body  be  applied  to  one 
ball,  the  other  being  defended '  from  its  influence,  the  liquor 
will  move  towards  this  ball,  fo  expofed.  All  this  he  illuftrates 
by  a  figure,  and  by  various  explanations.  We  have  defcribed  it 
fufficiently,  to  prove  that  the  thfrmofcope  is  exa£tly  Mr  Leflie's  ele- 
(pant  inftrument,  denominated  by  him,  not  a  hygrometer,  as 
Count  Rumford  is  pleafed  to  fay,  but  a  differential  thermometer. 
According  to  the  Count's  own  ftatemenr,  he  borrows  the  whole 
idea  from  that  gentleman ;  yet.  with  an  ardour  for  difcoveries 
not  quite  fcientific,  he  talks  of  ic  as  his  own  contrivance,  and, 
with  his  accuftomed  love  of  nomenclature,  he  gives  it  a  new 
appellation.  The  changes  which  he  makes  upon  the  ftrudtiire, 
are  utterly  nnconne£^ed  with  the  theory  of  the  inftrument ;  biit 
it  muft  be  remarked  that  they  impede  the  performance  of  the 
experiment.  Th^  figure  of  the  tube  is  both  incommodious,  and 
lets  adapted  to  the  eafy  pafTage  of  the  fluids^  while  the  mode  of 
introducing  the  liquid .  by  a  fepaVate  tube  Is  extremely  clumfyi 
and  in  every  way  worfe  contrived  than  Mr  Leilie^s  method. 
The  ufe  and  operation,  as  well  as  the  whole  that  is  worfh'  an^ 
thing  in  the  Count's  thennofcope,  is  precifely  Mr  Leili^'s,  to 
which  he  thinks  fit  to  fay,  he  has  invented  one  S/rir  '  Indeed, 
"Mr  Lellie  had  publlfhed  a  defcription  of  his  .  beautiful  contri- 
vance in  feveral  parts  of  Nicolfon's  Journal  for  the- year  1800^ 
and  every  chemiu  wa^  acquainted  both  with  that  general  form 
of  the  inftrument,  and  with  Its  application  to  the  purpofcs  of  a 
^9tomet^r,  long  before  the  year  1803,  when  Count  Rumford^s 
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experiments  were  made*  As  to  wfaiat'  regards  Mr  Leflic's  pecu* 
Har  claims  to  priority,  it  is  fufficictit  to  remark,  in  jodice  to  him> 
that  the  whole  of  his  book  uas  printed  before  the  Count's  paper 
WasI  cbnrimunJciKe^  to  the  Royal  Sociery ;' that  the  experiments 
were  performed  in  1891,  whcrtas  the  Coutit  onFy  began  to  ope- 
•  rate  In  1803;  and  that,  in  i8c^,  Mr  Lt  flic's  firfl  chapters  wetc 
all  printed  off.  Tfieft  circumftances,  which  arc  partly  ftated  in 
*fhc  preface,  before  the  prefent  part  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
i^llons  appeared^  and  partly  appear  from  .comparing  the  dates 
bi  the  two  works,  throw  the  whole  fufjpicion,  in  our  mind, 
upon.Cot^nt  Rumford,  and  render  it  incumbent  on  Mr  Lff- 
lic.  onfy  to  bring  forward  fuch  fafls.  as  he  may  be  in  poiTcf- 
Con  of,  to  fliew  ho)*'  the  knowledge  of  liis  experiments  may 
tave  got  abroad  and  reached  Count  Rqmford  while  his  work 
was  preparing  for' publication.  We  fl^all  difmifs  tills  part  of  xhl 
fubjeft  \ykh  exprefling  our  high  admiration  of  that '  very  import- 
ant and  elegant  modification, of  the  air-thermometer  which  Mr 
Ledi^,  not  Count  Rumfofd,  has  happily  contrived  5  an  improTC- 
faientj.  calculated  to  introduce  as  much  accuracy,  aiKl  to  open  as 
wide  a  ikld  of  dlfcovery  in  the  icienee  of  heat,  as  the  combina- 
tion of  glafles  did  ip  the  fciences  of  aftronomy  and  optics.  By  it, 
we  ate  enabled  19  weighs  with  the  utmoft  nicety,  all  proportions^ 
of  caloric,  and  to  eilimate,  as  correctly  as  by  a  delicate  balance, 
every  variation  of  temperature.  In  reviewing  the  application  of 
this  nappy  invention  to  the  purppfes  of  inveftigation,  as  detailed 
by  the  difcoverer  himfelf,  we  (hall  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
juftice  to  its  merits.  At  prefem,  we  hafteh  xp  iketch  the  ufes 
which  the  borrower  of  the  idea  has  made  of  it,  and  'in  which 
we  fhall  again  be  fatisfied^how  u^wrlling  he'  ha$  been  to  deviate 
from  his  original. 

The  mode  in  which  Count  Rumford  operated  with  what  he 
calls  his  thertnofcope^  was  by  expofing  it  tp  brafs  cylinders  Hkc 
tbofe  formerly  defcribcdj'  but  fixed  horixontally,  fo  as  to  present 
their  circular  end  to  the  ball  of  the  inftrument.  After  afcertain- 
ing the  exaftnefs  of  the  inftrumen^,  by  finding  thgt  the. liquor 
remained  ftationary  When  two  cylinders  uncoated  and  filled  with 
the  fame  hot  water  were  placed  at  equal  didances  from  the  balls, 
but  that  a  flight  variation  in  the  temperature  or  dlftance  of  eithcc 
cylinder  caufed  the  liquor  in  the  Cube  to  move,  our  authoi:  pro* 
ceeded  to  vei'ify.by  this  delicate  teft  liis  former  experirnents  on 
flow  cooling.  He  fom^d  that  the  circular  ei)d  of  one  cylinder  be* 
Ing  coated  with  candle  fmoke,  while  the  other  remained  clears 
Ihe  bubble  InftantTy  rciceded  fr&n  the  ball  expofed  to  the.formcr> 
and  did  net  regain  its  equilibrium  untiV  tha)t  cylinder  }ia4  bcemV- 
*w\vtd  to  four  timei  ,the  diftancc  6('^i  ^othoft    lile  a}(cL  fpttoi 
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ijiat  finen,  gloe,  fpirit-varniih  am}  paint,  prodscal  tbet  (ainc  df- 
tods  in  the  experiments  cl*  th^  thermbrcope  as  diey  hsd  formerly 
4lone  in  thbfe  of  the  mercinrial  thermometef.  '  He  then  repeated 
his  fwrmcr  experimems  of  f!oi«r  co(^ng  with"  veffels  of  lead  ;aiid 
tinned  iron,  and  with  the  brafs  cyliMder»  coated- With  gold  and 
filtrer  leaf.  Tlie  rcfnlts  eiitrtlcd  him  to  beKevethtt'  no  IdiflferchVfe 
whatever  was  prodxiced  by  any  change  of  the  metal  containitig  ^h€ 
radiating  body.  Our  author  now  rcfnmcd  hrs  trials  with  the 
tTiermofcopc,  and,  fubftituting  a  coJd  for  a  hot  body  in  the  cyJin* 
der,  found  that  the  liquor  in  the  tube  was  attrafted  to.wards  the 
the  bulb  which  was  near  the  cold  cy^inder,  in  proportion  to  its 
degree  of  cold  and  to  its  proKimity  to  the  bulb ;  amd  that  if  two 
^hnders  equally  cold,  but  one  coated  with  candle  -fmokc,  were 
prefented  to  the  balls,  at  equal  diftanccs,  the  liquor  moved  to- 
wards the  blackened  cyHnder.  One  of  the  cylinders  being  coated 
with  animai  membrane  was  found  to  radiate  both  heat  and  cold 
(according  to  o»r  autlior's  theory  of  frigorific  radiation)  five  times 
more  copioufly  than  the  nalced  cylinder.  He  a4fo  found  that  if 
one  bail  remains  at  its  natural  temperature,  while  to  the  other 
Acre  are  prefented  on  oppofite  fides  two  bodies,  the  one  as  nAich 
above  that  temperature  as  the  other  is  bdow  it,  no  change  ^^i^hat- 
cver  takes  place  in  the  pofition  of  the  liquid.  The  fame  refuk 
follows  from  varying  this  experiment  by  coating  both  the  cylin- 
ders with  candle-fmoke.  Previous  to  fome  ingenious  fpeculationi 
on  the  praftieal  application  of  the  foregoing  fafts,  we  are  pre- 
fented with  an  eip«?rimcnt  to  prove  that  both  calorific  and  frigo- 
rific radiation  is  much  more  copious  from  animal  membrane  of  a 
black  colour,  than  of  any  other  hue.  As  a  (pecimen  of  the  au- 
thor's ingenuity  in  applring  his  fafts,  we  ihall  extraft  the  follow- 
ing paflbge. 

*  It  18  evident,  that  the  greater  the  power  is  vhicli  an  animal  poflef- 
fes  of  throivfftg  rff  heat  from  the  furfacc  of  his  hodj,  independently  of 
that  which  the  Surrounding  air  t«^kes  off,  the  lefs  will  his  temperature 
be  aife^d  by  the  occafional  changes  of  temperature  >^'hich  take  place 
ID  the  air,  ind  the  lefs  will  he  be  oppiefTcd  by  the  intenfeJieats  of  hot 
climates. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  tm^rnu  and  people  of  colour  fujpport  the  hcata 
of  tropical  dimates  much  better  than  white  people.  Is  it  not  proba^ 
t)le  that  their  cdour  may  enable  them  to  throw  off  palori6c  rays  with 
^eat  facih'ty  and  in  great  abundance,  aini  that  h  is  to  this  circumllancc 
they  owe  the  advantage  they  poHcfs  over  white  people  in  fupporting 
beat  ?  And  even  ihould  it  be  trve,  that  bodies  arc  cooled,  nut  iacon<*> 
iicquence  of  the  rays  thty  emit,  but  by  the  adion  of  tl.ofc  frigorifio 
i^fi^they  receive  from  other  colder  budiis  (which  I  much  fufptdt  to  be 
^«e  cAi<)^  yet  as  it  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  thofe  bodies 
l^jbifh  emit  calor  fie  rays  in  the  grratill  abindarcc  ere  a:fo  moll  ^ffcA- 
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cd  by  the  frigorific  ftyi  of  eoidev  bodies  it  it  evident  tftat,  ia  a  nrf 
hot  countiy,^  where  tlie  air  and  all  other  fdrronadtag  bodies  are  bat 
very  little  colder  thin  the  furface  of  the  ikia«  thoCe  who  by  thenr  ooloor 
are  prepared  and  dtfpoled  to  be  cooled  with  the  graateft  fMflity,  will  be 
the  lead  likely  to  be  oppcelTed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  heat  gene« 
rated  in  them  by  refpiratiooy  or  of  that  eacited  by  the  fun's  rayt. ' 

We  Iiave  here  announced  to  us,  not  merely  the  exiilence,  but 
tlie  operation  of  cold,  and,  it  would  appear,  the  baniflunent  of 
heat  But  the  paflage  is  full  of  contram£^ions.  For,  do  not  all 
the  experiments  formerly  analyfed  prove  that  the  exiilence  of 
he;U  and  cold  is  uniformly  correlative — that  the  quantity  of  the 
one  is  inverfely  as  die  quantity  of  the  other — and  that  when  a 
certain  portion  of  heat  has  radiated  from  a  body,  it  ceafes  to 
give  out  any- more  i  But  can  it  be  made  tc  confift  with  all  this, 
that  bodies  can  only  be  cooled. by  abforbing  cold,  and,  confe* 
quently,  that  they  can  only  be  heated  by  abforbing  heat?  If 
thefe  two  fubftances  have  each  a  real  and  ieparate  exiftence, 
how  (hould  it  happen  that  equal  quantities  of  them,  when  mixed, 
exa£lly  go'  for  nothing,  inllead  of  forming  a  thud  body  com- 
poufided  of  the  other  two  ?  Befides,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
we  have  the  very  fame  evidence  to  prove  the  radiation  of  heat 
^om  the  thermofcope  to  the  cold  body,  that  we  have  to  prove 
the  radi^ion  of  heat  from  the  hot  body  to  the  thermourope. 
Confequently,  when  the  negro's  (kin  is  expofed  to  the  atmof« 
phere  of  tropical  climates,  its  colour  and  confiftency  operates  in 
heating  or  in  cooling  him  more  rapidly  than  a  white  man,  pre* 
cifely  as  the  atmofphere  is  hotter  or  colder  than  his  body«  If  the 
air  is  cold,  then  he  is  cooler  than  other  men  %  but  if,  which  is 
tiie  cafe  to  be  explained,  the  air  is  hot,  then  he  is  much  hotter 
than  other  men.  Jt  is  in  vain  to  fay  that  he  radiates  heat,  and 
receives  col4  more  abundantly.  Tlie  experiments  of  the  ther- 
mofcope prove,  that  as  long  as  he  is  at  all  cooler  than  the  cli- 
mate, he  muft  be  receiving  heat  more  copioufly  than  a  white 
man;  and  if  he  has  any  frigorific  particles  to  radiate  (as  he  muft, 
according  to  Count  Rumrard's  theory  coupled  with  his  fads) 
when  the  air  is  hotter,  he  gives  out  thefe  much  piore  copioufly 
than  a  whij«  man. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  foUovring  paffage  is  rather  pleafing, 
though  it  is  liable  to  fome  of  the  foregoing  objeftions. 

*  Several  of  the  favage  tribes  which  inhabit  very  cold  countries  be- 
fmear  their  flcins  with  oil  5  which  gives  them  a  fliining  appeanmce. 
11ie  rayfi  of  light  are  reflefted  c9pioufly  from  the  furface  of  their  bo- 
die«?.  May  not  the  frigorific  rays  which  arrive  at  the  furface  of  their 
<kin,  be  alfo  refle Aed  by  the  highly  po]i|hed  furface  of  the  oil  uith 
,\vhioh  it  is  covered  ? 
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«  If  i^at  fiiould  be  tbe  cafh  infteod  pf  4^ifMftig  tb^fi  pp^  cv«4r 
turet  for  their  aUacbfo^  to  a  uteieCs  and  ioatUbn^e  babity  we  (houl4 
be  difpo^Ml  lo  admire  tbeir  iotfeQitity,  or  rather  to  admire  and  adore 
tbe  goodneik  of  their  invifible  &uardiaD  and  Inibudor*  who  tea^hef 
them  to  like  and  to  pra&ife  what  he  knows  to  be  ufefu]  to  them,  . 

*  The  Hottentots  befmear  themfelves^  and  pover  their  bodiet  in  a 
manner  ftiU  more  difguiling.  They  think  themfelvet  Juie  when  ther 
are  befmeared  and  drefTed  out  according  to  the  loathfbme  cuftopi  of 
their  country.  But  who  knows  whether  they  may  not  in  h&  be  more 
comfortahlfy  and  better  able  -to  fupport  the  exceifive  heats  to  which 
they  are  expofed?  From  feveral  •experiments  which  I  made  with  a 
triew  to  elucidate  this  pointy  (of  which  an  account  will  be  giten  to  this 
Society  at  fome  future  period )»  I  have  been  induced  to  conclude,  that 
the  Plottentots  derive  advantages  from  that  practice  eza^y  fimilar  tm 
thofe  which  nemes  derive  from  their  black  colour. 

'  It  cannot  furely  be  fuppofed  that  I  oould  ever  diiak  of  recom* 
unending  ferioufly  to  poltflied  nations  the  iSthy  prances  of  thefe  la- 
vaget.  This  is  Tery  far  indeed  from  beioff  my  tatention :  For  I  ha^ 
«ver  confideteA  deaidioefs  as  being  io  indi^ienfably  neceflary  to  com* 
foft  and  happine&y  that  we  can  have  no  red  fi^o|rment  without  it  i 
But  ftiU  I  thinky  that  a  knowledge  of  the  phyucal  advcttages  which 
thofe  favagei  derive  firom  f uch  praidices,  aaay  enable  us  to  acquire  the 
iame  advantages  by  employing  more  elegant  means.  A  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  heat  and  cold  arc  excited*  wotdd  enable  us  to 
take  nieafures  for  thefe  important  purpofes  with  perfed  certainty  ;  la 
the  mean  time*  we  may  derive  much  ufeful  information  by  a  careful  ex* 
anination  of  the  phenomena  which  occafionaBy  faO  under  our  obferr 
Yatioq. 

*  If  it  be  true,  that  the  black  colour  of  a  negro,  by  rendering  him  more 
fenfible  to  the  few  fngorific  rays  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  very  hot 
country*  enables  him  toXupport  the  great  heats  of  the  tropical  dimatei 
without  inconTioience,  it  mirht  be  afked*  how  it  happens  that  )ie  ia 
able  to  fupporty  naked,  the  cured  rays  of  a  burning  fun  ? 

'  Thofe  who  have  fees  negroes  expofed  naked  to  the  fun^s  rays  in 
hot  countries,  muft  have  obferved  that  their  flcins  in  that  Jituation  are 
always  very  ihining.  An  oil  exudes  from  their  (kin,  which  gives  k  thA 
ihining  appearance ;  and  the  polifhed  fui^Ke  of  that  oil  wflofii  the  fun't 
calorinc  rays. 

*  If  the  heat  be  very  intenfe,  fweat  makes  its  appearance  at  the  fiir* 
face  of  the  (kin.  This  watery  fluid  not  only  reflets  very  powerfully 
the  calorific  rays  from  the  fun,  which  fall  on  its  poli(hed  furfaoe,  btit 
sdfo  by  its  evaporation  generates  cold. 

^  When  the  fun  is  gone  down,  the  fweat  diiappears  ;  the  oil  at  the 
furface  of  the  (kin  retires  inwards ;  and  the  (kin  js  left  in  a  ftate  very 
favourable  to  the  admilEon  of  thofe  feeble  ^gorific  rays  which  arrive 
from  the  neighbouring  objefts.  *    p^  132. 

It  is  fcarqely  necefTary  to  remark  how  completely  all  this  ex> 
planafion  is  at  variance  with  the  fpccubtlve  obfervations  laft 

C  c  4  c[uotedi 
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quoted.  There  we  were  taught  to  ooaiuier  cooling  as  t&e  cfieft 
only  of  abfbrbing  frigorific  particles  ;  noW,  the  exclufion  of  heat 
is  tne  caufe  of  comfort  to  the  negro.  Formerly,  we*wete  toM*, 
that  he  only  benefited  from  his  colour  by  abforbing  an  extraor- 
dinaty  portion  of  cold;  now,  he  is  provided  with  a  co^t  of 
jgre^fe,  which  mull,  exclude  both  heat  and  cold.  Thefe  fanciful 
remarks  are  followed  by  fome  experiments  to  prove  that  tte 
cooling  gf  hot  bodies  depends  on  the  ab(brption  of  f rigor ific.ray^. 
They  are  inconclufive  j  becaufe  they  either  prove  that  the  cool- 
ing! body  abfiDrbs  heat,  or  that  the  cooled  body  abforbs  cold; 
and  in  every  inftance  the  effeSs  are  exa£lly  proportpn^  and. 
the  terms  of  the  explanation  convertible.  Ihe  author  13  re-; 
duced,  at  every  .ftep,  to  this  dilemnu;  either  4x»ld  cxiils  without 
heat,  which  muft  fqllow  if  you  maintain  that  bodies  are  cooled 
only  by  receiving  cold,  and  tnat  they  are  lieated  only  by  giving 
pat  cold  ;  or  heat  can  never  be  emitted  without  an  equal  abforp- 
tion  of  cold,  nor  cold  emitted  without  an  equal  abforptton  of 
heat.  If  you  chufe  the  latter  pofition,  what  fort  of  feparately 
exiftine  bodies  muft  thofe  be  which  are  (o  mmually  dependent 
On  each  othfer  ?  If  you  take  the  former,  are  there  not  at  leaft  as 
many  proofs  adducible  of  tlie  exiftence  of  heat,  as  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  cold  ? 

*  Before  leaving  the  experimental  branch  of  this  (ubjefV,  we 
fhajl  notice  the  moft  original  of  all  Count  Rumford's  experiments 
—thofe  which  he  made  to  prove  the  great  efTeft' of  polifhed 
furfaces  in  reflecting  heat.  They  do  not  indeed  demonftrate  any 
pew  propofition,  but  there  is  fpmewhat  in  the  refults  of  them, 
^nd  in  his  way  of  ftating  others,  whiqh  cannot  fail  to  furprife  us. 
/i  drop  of  water  rolls  about  on  a  red-hot  iron  without  evapora- 
j^ion^  becaufe  its  furface  becomes  fo  highly  polifhed  as  to  refled 
all  me  heat.  Jf  the  heat  be  lefs,  the  water  penetrates  the  pores 
pf  the  oxidated  iron,  and,  lofing  its  poliih,  is  evaporated.  If  the 
li>etal  be  lefs  oxidable,  the  water  remains  unevaporated  even  at 
a.low  temperature.  If  the  infide  of  a  filver  fpoon  be  covered 
.with  candle  fmcke,  and  a  drop  of  water  be  put  into  it,  you  may 
hold  the  fpoon  over  a  lamp  until  it  becomes  violently  heated, 
wJthdur  afieAing  the  water,  which  is  fcafceiy  warmed  by  the 
heat :  at  laft,  tfe  foot  adhering  to  the  drop,  facilitates  the  tranf^ 
miffion  of  heat,  and  the  wat^r  gradually  evaporates.  A  drop 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  introduced  into  the  centre  of  a  lamp 
flange,  wi^out  being  aflfedeld,  until  it  receives  heat  by  the  con- 


_  oxyge- 
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oF  tbe  Tapoor^  bmg  expofed  to'tKe  z€don  of  die  air,  it  burning 
nptdly.  I 

U.'  We'fhall  now  enter  more  fully  into  fome  of  the  genenU 
inferences  deduced  by  Count  Rumfonf  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
periments. We  have  already  hinted  at  feveral  obje&ions  to  ^e 
of  his  theories ;  we  (hall  prefcntly  fmd,  howerer,  that  die  work 
teems  with  mtany  abfurdities  ftill  more  glarii^.  :   ■ 

In  expounding  his  peculiar  theory  of  heat,  our  audior  begins 
by  remarking)  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  reft  in  the  unirerfe 
•--^hat  all  the  bodies  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  are  in  a 
ftate  of  motion — and  diat  pitibably  the  particles  qf  tnofe  bodies 
are  alfo  moving  among  themfelves.  He  then  fuppofes  the  cafe 
fit  a  perfe£^ly  elaftic  bell  being  ilrack  while  furrounded  by  other 
lelaftic  bodies  in  an  elaitic  medium,  and  conceives  that  if  the  vi^ 
brations  of  the  bell  were  more  rapid  than  thofe  of  the  other 
bodies,  an  equilibrium  would  take  place  *,  that  if  all  the  bodies 
were  in  equal  vibration,  no  effeft  would  be  produced  by  their 
mutual  af^ions ;  and  that  if  the  bell's  vibrations  were  flo^i^er, 
they  would  gradually  be  incteafed.  This  he  thinks  is  a  cafe  ex*' 
a£liy  fimilar  to  that  of  calorific  and  fngorific  radiation ;  and  as 
;we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  convinced  that  a  better  expofition  of 
his  dodlrtne  of  vibrations  could  not  be  imagined,  than  the  one 
.prefented  by  purfuing  this  illuftration,  and  comparing  it  with 
our  author's  inference,  we  (hall  give  his  application  in  his  owii 
words. 

*  The  rapid  undulations  occafioned  in  the  furrounding  ethereal  fluid 
by  tbe  (wift  vibrations  of  the  hot  body,  will  adascalcuific  rayp  On 
the  neighbouring  colder  (olid  bodies ;  and  the  (lower  undulations  oco^ 
doped  by  the  vibzatioos  of  thofe  colder  bodies  will  a^  as  fngorific  rays 
on  the  hot  body ;  and  tbefe  reciprocal  adions  will  continue,  but  with 
decreafing  intenfity,  .till  the  hot.  body  and  thoie  colder,  bodies  which 
furround  it  fhall,'  in  confequcnce  of  thefe  actions,  have  become  of  the 
iame  temperature,  or  nutil  their  vibrations  have  become  i(bchronoU8. 

*  According  to  this  hypo thefis,  *  he  adds,  *  eolJ  can  with- no  roorp 
propriety  be  confidered  as  the  abfence  of  hent,  than  a  low  or  a  grave 
found  can  be  confidered  as  the  abfence  of  a  higher  or  more  acute  note  ; 
and  the  admiffion  of  rays  which  generate  ceJd,  involves  no  abfurdity, 
and  creates  no  confufion  of  ideas.  *    p.  ^57. 

Nothing,  in  our  apprelienfion,  could  have  more  demojiftraiivcir 
ly  (hown  the  fallacy  of  the  author's  whole  theory  than  this  il- 
lultratron  and  application.  If  frigorific  rays  are  to  be  confxderei 
as  exifting  fubftances,  of  a  nature  e(rentially  different  Trom  calo- 
rific rays,  what  can  be  lefs  applicable  than  the  cafe  of  vibrations 
differing  firom  other  vibrations  only  in  degree  of  ftrehgth  ?  A 
frigorific  ray  can  never,  according  to  Count  Rumford's  theory, 
proifluce  any  of  the  eflFefls  of  a  ^lorific  ray,  modify  cither  as 

you 
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you  ipVtiSe.  But  i  flow  undultdon  refembles  a  quick:  ene  in 
every  particulari  and  produces  all  the  fame  effeds  in  a  finaUcr 
dfigiee^  '  A  iirigorific  ray  xan  never  become  calorific  by  anj 
chatm::  A  flow  undulation  becomes  a  quick  one  by  the  ^afieft 
tranMiOtt  imagiiiabie.  If  words  have  any  meaning,  it  is  impof- 
lible  to  draw  the  line  between  quick  and  flow  uxiduhrions ;  for 
thefe  terms  are  merely  expreffions  of  a  mutual  relation.  But 
furely  nothing  can  be  more  definite  than  the  boundary  between 
pofitive  heat  and  pofitive  cold,  according  to  our  author's  dodriae. 
ouppofe  a  quickly  vibrating  body  is  brought  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  quiefcent  one,  the  vibrations  of  die  former  wiu  be  dir 
sniniihed.  If  it  be  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  a  body 
Tibrating  flower  than  itfelf,  its  vibrations  will  ftill  be  diminiflied» 
"but  not  fo  much  as  if  the  fecond  body  had  no  motion  at  all.  But 
will  a  hot  body  be  more  cooled  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  body 
radiating  neither  heat  nor  cold,  than  by  the  neighbourhood  oJF 
one  radiating  cold  ?    The  propofltion  is  a  contradi^ion  in  terms. 

It  alfo  deferves  to  be  coniidered  how  Count  Rumford  intro* 
duces  an  ethereal  fluid  into  his  theory,  filently,  and  without  giving 
his  readers  any  warning  of  fuch  a  poftulate.  It  is  true  that, 
without  it,  he  cannot  proceed  a  ftep ;  yet  furdy  fo  extravagant 
a  demand  fhould  have  been  explicitly  ftated,  inftead  of  betx^ 
tacitly  afllumed.  But  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  ether  never  was 
introduced  with  lefs  felicity.  When  the  exiftence  of  certain  fub- 
ilances  has  been  admitted ;  when,  for  example,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
proceeded  upon  the  pofition  that  the  rays  of  light  are  folid  pard- 
cles  of  matter,  adding  on  and  ^St(kcA  by  other  parts  of  matter  (a 
pofition  which  he  had  himfdf  confirmed  by  his  difcoveries),  it 
was  then  fufficiently  confident  to  confider  how  fuch  material  par> 
tides  would  aflfe£(,  or  be  afie^ed  by,  a  furrounding  medium  like 
the  fubtile  ether,  fuppofing  fuch  a  fluid  to  exift*  But,  in  the  pre- 
ient  cafe,  the  whole  queftion  rdates  to  exiftence ;  the  matter  in 
difpute  is  the  reality  of  heat  or  of  cold,  or  of  both,  or  of  nd- 
ther.  To  fettle  this  pointy  our  author  fancies  an  ether ;  he  intro- 
duces a  nonentity  as  a  ftep  in  his  reafonines  upon  the  exiftence 
of  other  bodies.  We  arc  difcufling  the  fubjeft,  whether  caloric 
is  a  fubftance  ?  Count  Rumford  tdls  us  he  can  fettle  that  que«> 
ftion;  and  he  begins  his  deciOon  by  faying,  '  for  tbt  ether** 
What  ether  ?  He  cannot  tcU.  But  fuppolc  an  ether. — Why  not 
fuppofe  a  caloric — the  point  at  iflue  i  and  then  we  are  at  kaft 
j^ared  the  labour  of  all  his  prolix  and  ufelefs  argumentation. 

Let  .us,  however,  admit  this  important  preliminary,  and  fee 
whether  the  clumfy  theory  has  even  the  paltry  merit  of  explaining 
^he  phxnomena  :  On  the  contrary,  it  is  hardly  reconcileabk  to  a 
fingfe  fadi.  We  (hall  only  take  a  few  fpccimens  of  its  powigrsio 
this  way. 


tiil«  tmnt  Riunibrd  m  fke  Utimn  o/HuH.  4tt^ 

If  heat  conffifts  in  the  mtcrnil  sMaom  of  the  panicle  of  bo- 
dies, the  queftion  inniediatcly  occurs,  how  do  bodies,  by  any, 
modificadons  of  fuch  motions,  change  their  ftate  from  folidity  to 
fluidity  ?  and  how  does  the  idea  of  modon  aeoommfKlate  itfelf  to 
the  fad  of  beat  being'  abibrbed  in  fufion,  afterwards  to  be  giren 
out  again  upon  the  body  refuming  the  foKd  form.  Count  Rum- 
lord  explains  this  in  the  following  ftrange  manner.  Wc  chooie  . 
to  quote  his  own  words,  Idl  our  readers  fhould  be  diipofed  to 
difbelieve  any  abridgement  which  impulsed  fuch  opinions  to  aa  au« 
dior  of  his  note. 

*  Wliatever  may  be  the  figures  of  the  orbits  which  the  particles  of  a 
Bquid  defcribe,  ^e  mean  dtftaacct  of  thdje  ptrtides  from  cadi  other  re* 
inain  the  (amc  as  whe^  they  oonftifeuted  a  foHd,  as  appe^is  by  the  fmall 
change  of  fpecific  gnvity  which  takes  place  when  a  (olid  is  aadted  aad 
becomes  a  liquid  ;  and*  op  a  fuppofition  that  their  motions  arf  regulated 
by  the  (ame  laws  which  regulae  the  fular  fyftem*  it  is  evident  that  th< 
additional  motion  they  muik  nectflarily  acquire,  in  order  to  their 
taking  the  fluid  form,  cannot  be  loft,  but  muil  continue  to  rciide  in  the 
liquid,  and  mud  again  make  its  appearance  when  the  liquid  changes  its 
form  and  becomes  a  folid. 

*  It  is  well  known,  *  he  continues,  *  that  a  certain  quantity  of  beat 
ss  requiHte  to  melt  a  folid  ;  which  quantity  difappcars  or  remains  latent 
in  the  liquid  produced  by  that  procefs  ;  and  that  the  fame  quantity  of 
beat  reappears  when  this  fluid  is  congealed  and  becomes  a  folid  body. ' 
p.  1 60. 

A  certain  quantity  of  motion  abforbed,  remaining  latent,  and 
then  after  an  mterval  reappearing  !  What  is  abforbed,  or  latent, 
or  quiefcent  motion  ?  Is  it  not  reft  ?  and  what  power  can  put 
particles  into  an  intermitting  motion,  that  is,  a  motion  to  be  fuf- 

Gnded,  and  then  to  be  revived  again,  without  any  new  impulfc  ? 
ave  we  not  here  only  a  choice  of  impoflibilities  and  c(5ntradic- 
tions— either  that  motion  is'fomething  which  may  be  concealed 
and  then  developed,  /.  r.  may  remain  at  reji — or  that,  after  being 
annihilated,  it  may  be  regenerated,  without  any  new  impulfe,  /.  e. 
may  be  produced  anew  without  a  caufe  ?  Indeed,  the  confufion 
of  ideas  which  pervades  the  whole  of  this  explanation,  is  not  on- 
ly like,  it  is  exadly  the  fame,  with  that  which  Swift  has  ridiculed 
in  his  pi£lure  of  the  Laputan  projeftor,  who  wafted  his  life  in 
extrading  fun -beams  from  cucumbers,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
rays  for  ufe  during  winter ; — and  with  a  ftill  more  palpable  ab- 
furdity  that  has  become  matter  of  common  ridicule,  the  cold 
which  froze  up  men's  words,  until,  at  the  approach  of  fpring, 
the  fpeeches  made  during  winter  began  to  thaw  of  (hemfelvc^. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  more  abftrufe  parts  of  the  theory  of 
heat  that  Count  Rumford's  explanation  fo  miferably  fails,' — it  is 
equally  inadecjuate  to  account  tor  the  moft  ordinary  appearances, 

although^ 


akhol^h^  hcfei  its.  diiicrepisqr  ^>tttb  die  £iAs  maj  not  at firft 
fight  appear  fe  palpable.  Let  us  fee  how  it  is  leooncUed  widi 
die.  ezpanfire  power  of  caloric.  i 

.  :  So  long,  according  to  our  autliori  as  the  ioteroaliaad  ioceflant 
motions  among  the  particles  of  bodies  remain  the  fute^  no  ienfi* 
htt  afteffatkm  caa.tase  place  in  their  qualities  or  appearance.  But 
when  the  radiatbns  of  hottet  bodies,  that  i%  the  impulfes  of  Dar% 
deles  moring  more  rapidly >  oommuntcate  to  thcioroier  fubitaa* 
ces  a  greater  denree  of  internal  motton,.  their  patdcles  muft  vi- 
brate more  rapidly  J  the  arches  of  their  undulauons  mud  be  e« 
kiUratecl)  and  the  vifible  magnitude  of  the  whole  mafles  increafed. 
In  hke  manner,  if  the  bodies  are  cooled,  that  is,*  if  ifaeir  motiopi 
ate  diminifliei,  the  undulations  will  be  contraded,  and  die  vo^ 
hime  of  the  maffes  diminiflied. 

Now,  furely,  it  feems  obvious  to  anfweri  diat  if  the  increafe 
of  volume  were  produced  entirely  by  an  augmented  vibration,  it 
would  be  much  eafier  than  we  adually  find  it,  to  prevent,  by  ezw 
temal  preflure,  the  expanfion  of  a  heated  body.  If  die"*  force 
were  exerted  not  fteadily  in  one  dire£lion,  from  the  centre  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  but  alternately  and  equally  backwards  and 
lorwards,  a  very  little  compreiKon  would  fuffice  to  (lop  this  vi* 
i>radon.  Befides,  the  appearance  of  a  body  vibrating  in  this  man- 
ner, however  rapidly,  would  certainly  be  very  diiTerent  from  that 
of  a  body  gradually  and  fteadily  expanded  in  all  its  dimendons  by 
lieat.  But  two  confiderationa  are  of  themfelves  quite  fufficient  to 
overthrow  the  whole  of  this  reafoning- 

In  the  ^rfi  place,  it  is  admitted  that  heat  expands  bodies  equal- 
ly in  all  dire£iions.  But  vibratory  modons  can  take  place  only  in 
(DC  directions  determined  by  the  initial  impulfes  j  the  wave  muft 
ulways  be  in  the  plane  of  the  line  in  which  the  firft  ilroke  is  com* 
niunicated  to  the  undulat'mg  body.  According,  tbc;refore,  as  heat 
is  radiated  in  one  line  or  another,  we  might  expe£l  to  fee  die  df- 
nienrK>ns  of  the  heated  body  expanded  in  one  direction  or  ano* 
thtr.  It  would  always  be,  poiU^le,  too,  by  oppofiug  oppofite 
forces,  to  counteract  the  effedls  of  thofe  impulfes  \  tliat  is  to  fay, 
^t  would  be  pofllble  to  ftop  the  vibrations  by  oppofite  radiadon, 
or  to  prevent  the  body  from  expanding  by  the  application  of  more 
Jieat.  We  do  not  here  ftop  to  inquire  now  this  dieoiy  may  be 
accommodated  to  the  anomalous  ene^s  of  cold  in  expanding  cer- 
tain bodies,  as  water  and  ice. 

Secondly^  If  we  attend  to  the  nature  of  clafticity,  and  the  laws 
of  percuffion,  we  (hall  be  completely  fadsfied  that  all  this  theory 
^f  motion  is  utterly  unfounded  ;  and  the  argument  which  we  are 
'i>ow  about  to  fuggeft,  is  fubmitted  as-  one  that  muft  .be  decifive 
even  with  CQunt  Rumford  hio^f^lf-    Suppofc  a  ladiadon  to  acce- 
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Idritc  did  vibratory  motion  of  a  central*  particle^  and  of  oonrTrto 
propagate  its  impulfe  throu^  the  line  of  fuccefliTe  partidcs,.at 
the  extremity  9f  whick  this  one  Ifirftibruck  tsfituated^  let  tm 
toaiider  wh^ttnnft  neocffltnly  takdplace<  The  whole  row  of  par« 
ti^lea  are  tiSkmtbi,  by,an  tmpUife.  ficit  fuppofe,  iirfti  that  only 
one  inipulfe  i$  comniuntcated  ;  the  particles  being  all  ebftic  by  the 
hypothefis,  the  motion  viiiUyafie^s  none  but  the  Isft.  If  a 
mimber  of  ivory  or  gWs  balls  arc  fuifended  by  /eparate  threads 
in  a  ilraight  Unc,  and  appareotLy  touching  each  atber^  and>  the 
baU  at  one  edd.  IS  made  to  ribrate  agaiiifl:  the  one-next  in  fucce£* 
fioa,:  the  v/itolc  line  will  remain  tinmovod,  exccipt  ithe  tell  at  the 
other  exfremity,  which  will  fly  off  with  the  whcie  impulf<bw  This 
is  a  well  kj9Pwn  tonfibqnence  of  th^  common  laws  m  percvflion» 
smd  the  eiipemm€lDt-is.{>c)rfe£Uy  fiimilitr  to  erery  one.  'If«  inftead 
of  one  ionipuu^,  a  xxxruftant  focceiEen:  of  impulfes  be  communis 
^ted  to  At  ikfl  WiU  or  to  each  'oftfie  others  ^  ftiH  Ae  (ame 
€OQfequenc<ffidioW^9.:on)y  the  ia&>baU  fiies  off.  with  grfcater  force, 
viz.  with  the  {woctsmulated  force  :ol  all  the  hnpnlfi^— awhile  the 
otf>cr  h^lls  remain  ^t  rdl-  as  before.  Prectfely  the  fame'  confer 
queoce  mud  fbllt>w^  if.  the  number  of  the  balb  is  iddtfinitely  in<^ 
ereafec),  .their  diameters  diminifhedi  antr their  neutral  conta£^  ren* 
dered  Awre  ctefe*  We  have  now  dxaiSily  the  line  of  partides^ 
nrft  fuppofed  in  the  heated,  body;  and.  the  radiatian  muft  pr«N 
duce  thie  jbme  ^Stikf.  accorduig  to  Cbunt  Rumford,  as  the  pett 
cuflion  of  the  balte.  •  ThgrefbcCy  the  whole  particles,  ii^ad/of 
vibrating,  will  remain  at  rcfti  and  the  laft  parcicle.akmefiyoff^ 
This  m\ift  happen  in  every  tow  of  ^particles  in  the  body ;:  cbnfo- 
quentlyj  the  application  of  heat,  inftead  of  expanding  the  dimenv 
^ns  of  the  body^  will  only  caufe  Ms  anterior  fntface  to  fplit  and 
flv  off  in  fplint^$^  in  a  dire<^ion  determined  by  the  mode  of  apt> 
f>lying  the  heat*  If  the  heat  is  .radiated'  from  one  fide  only,  the 
oppofite  furCiice  MriU  Qy  off.  If  it  it  radiated  from  two  contiffiious 
iidesi  .the  ei^ireme^rtswitt  fiy  off  diagonally.  If  it  is  radiated 
from  the  ceiKret  both  fuifaccs  will  fpluitcr^  and  if  k.  is  equally 
jradiat^d  iiroin.  oppofite  jides^  the  whole  body  wiU  be-fliaken,  but 
no  other  change  whatever  will  be  produced.  So  consonant  to 
fa£^  is  this  theory  pf  vibration  and  inceffant  motion  I 

We  h^e  tsJte  leave  of  Count  Rumford's  fpecubtions  ^pcm  Ac 
n^tiuc  6i  heat.  After  the  ample  difcuffion  we  have  bcftowed 
^lyjon  them,  it  would  l>e  verv  uttoeoeffiry  to  recapitubitt  the  ma- 
nifold obje£Uon^^to  which  they  are  obvioufly  Uablc.  We  fliall. 
|here|brf ,  o^Iy  expreft  an  eameil  wiih  that  this  ingenious  aod  per- 
ieveting  obferver  wojuld  leave  the  amufement  of  framii^  hypothec 
fc^  tp  inferior  men,  who  cannot  fubftantially  ai&ft  the  progre(s  of 
iaiy^ivc  phiiQfqphy>  ^  whofe  trxQxs  os  fancies  can  Imve  no 
•ij  ".>   .'  .  .  .      \  ,    .  jdctrimcntal 
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dctylmfotal  confequences  to  (oeoce.  That  we  do  not  Talue,  \ridi« 
ovt  focne  re^fon, '  Count  Rumford's  talents  as  an  experimentaliftf 
and  as  a  reaibner  on  a  confined  fcale,  from  the  proximate  doo 
trincs  of  his  ciperiments  to  the  ufeful  arts,  may  be  gathered 
partly  from  the  illi^ftrations  formerly  quoted^  and  partly  m>m  the 
prafibical  applications  with  ixdiich  his  paper  concludes.  Thefe 
are  indeed,  in  this  inftancc,  die  applications  of  difcoveries  not  his 
own  %  but  they  (hew  as  much  ufefal  ingenuity,  as  if  he  had  him« 
felf  contrived  the  inftnm:ients  and  performed  the  fundamental  ex* 
periments,  of  which  we  have  been  oonftratned  to  deny  him  the 
merit.  We  fliall  now  conclude  with  a  fiiort  abftra^l  of  tbofit 
praAical  remarks. 

*  The  btmhcbr  the  polifh  of  ^d^els  defigned  to  keep  meat,  water, 
&c.  hot,  lo  much  the  better  will  diey  anfwer  this  purpofe.  On 
the  other  hand,  vefTels  vfed  for  cooKDg  hot  bodies  mould  be  made 
rough,  and  covered  with  (bme  paint  or  vamiib.  Vefieb  ufed  for 
'  heating  iiibftances,  fhould  be  kept  bright  on  alt  die  fides,  except 
that  expefed  to  the  fire,  which  fhould  be  coated  with  lamp^finoce 
or  bbcL  Wood  is  better  than  metal  for  cooling  veflels,  as  die 
Alts  in  which  brewers  cool  dieir  wort ;  and  thick  wood  is  prefer<r 
able  to  tbin.  Tubes  ufed  for  heating  rooms,  by  fteam  or  hot  m^ 
Ihottld  be  painted  or  coated  on  the  outfide ;  but  thofe  which  a^ 
employed  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  fteam  or  hot  air  from 
place  to  place,  fhould  be  kept  poliftied,  or  vsrapt  up  with  warm 
covering.  Thus,  the  cyKndefs  and  principal  tubes  of  fteam« 
engines  ihould  be  wdl  covered  and  coated  with  poKfhed  brafs. 
Bbck  fruit  walls,  thongh  hotter  in  the  day,  are  colder  in  the  night 
than  others.  Thefe  viciflitudes  may  be  lefs  favourable  to  trees 
dan  is  generally  fuppofed.  Black  clothes  are  in  the^ame  predican 
ment ;  and  in  a  cold  climate  no  colour  is  more  chilling.  Clodies, 
vi^ofe  lurflce  is  poHihed,  are  by  much  the  oooleft-in  iummer,  and 
warmeft  in  winter.  Fur  garments  fhould  always  be  worn  (in  win* 
ter)  with  the  hair  outwards.  The  change  of  colour  in  winter, 
from  daik  lo  white,  of  fome  delicate  animals  in  coM  climates,  is 
extremely  favourable  to  their  warmth  (  and  fome  ai^ak  inhabit* 
i^g  climates  where  they  are  expofed  alternately  to  exceflive  coM 
and  violent  funfhine  are  always  white.  Our  author  ccmchides  by 
itatiiig  as  a  query,  whether  the  pradice,  prevalent  in  hot  climates, 
of  fieeping  on  the  roofs  of  houfes,  may  not  be  advantageous,  by 
etpofitig  die  body  to  thofe  frigorific  rays  which  he  imagines  tre 
always  arriving  on  die  earth  from  every  part  of  the  heavens. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  mult  be  permitted  to  add  tb 
the  oenfiires  ahreadv  pafied  on  Count  Rumford's  paper,  by  one 
remark*  We  allude  to  the  want  of  arrangement ;  me  proUxity 
and  repetition ;  the  perpetual  digreflions  and  deviations  ^ther-iiN 
to  different  topics,  or  into  general  oj^fcrvj^tipns^  which  form  di- 
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fttngtiUhing  features,  of  our  author's  ft  vie  of  writiiig.  His  gene« 
ral  remarks,  too,  are  far  from  being  either  original  or  important, 
and  ferve  ratKer  to  diminifh  than  to  increafe  our  refpt^  for  tho 
autibor's  philofophtcal  powers.  Style  and  diction  are>  in  matters 
of  pure  fciencc,  very  fubordinate  confideradons ;  nor  have  we 
any  criticifm  to  make  on  the  Count's  manner  of  exprefiing  himw 
fcl£  But  we  cannot  avoid  obferving,  that  he  is  rather  too  food 
of  felf-gratulation ;  of  beilowing  epithets  upon  himfdf  and  his  ex- 
periments ;  of  indulging  in  well-tumed  compliments  to  his.  (iic- 
ce(s  and  dexterity.  To  find  fpcdmens  of  mis  ftraoge  prafkioe^ 
it  n  only  neceiFary  to  open  his  volume.  He  never  mentions  or 
refers  to  one  of  his  experiments,  without  calling  it^ofi  intereftin^ 
or  highly  ikJtruQivi^at  Jingularij  beautiful-'^x  at  iXXttJimpU  aad 
itctfive.  AH  his  inqmries  arc  *  txtremeij  imp^riant^  *  ,ct  '  valunble 
and  nrwy '  or  ^Jlriking  and  conchjtve^ '  or  *  calctilated  ta  tlueidatA 
nohat  was  enveloped  in  oh/kuritj* '  We  do  not  at  all  exaggeratd; 
%rfienrwefay,  that  this  rounne  'of.con>pHmentary  epithets  isib 
unvariedi  as  to  beodme  a  kind  of  ordinary  nomenclature^  and  jfix 
indifcriminateas  frecjuently  to  become  fomewfaat  kidicretus.  The 
fimplefl  expetiivem  or  temack>  virbdn  touched. by  the  £nger  o( 
Count  Rumfordy  is  covered  witk  brilliancy^  fwelled  into  grand- 
eur, and  branched  into  fruitful  confequences.  In. the  prefent 
publication,  the  t1k€t  of  futh  »  ftyle  is  heightened  by  the  c6n- 
ftant  recurrence  of  the  remarks  formerly  ofiered  on  the  pr(^ertf 
of  the  di(coveries«  The  grave  and  repeated  encomiuns  m'bich  he 
beftows  on  the  inftniment,  vrhicfa  is  nothing  when  caUed  an  hy«* 
gtometer,'  arid  ofed  by  the  o^igpnal  inventor,  but  fuddenlybeu 
cooies  evdry  khing  that  ir  valu^>iie  alid  powerful^  wheo  denonm 
nated  a  thermofcope,  atid  invented  over  again  by  Count  Rum^ 
ford*— are  lothet  coo  tidiculousnot  to  difcompoie  the  gravity  of  a 
feientific  inquiry.  The  conftant  expreffion  of  farpr^e  asd  feif^ 
JaXisfoBion  at  the  refult  of  parocefles  which  others  had  previoufly 
contrived  and  pe^oimed,  MongS'to  die  Cune  clafs  ^  figiires^ 
which  we  heartily  wiii  had  not  been*  fo  verj  Mflactd  in  tban  ela-» 
borate  prododiom  ^ 


AaT.  XH.  Jin  utenmt  tf  a  ^mtiwt  Piaimmenon  db/tnfcd  iu  the  Gla^ 
ckrt  of  Chkmwmf ;  ^t^tther  tuah  /torn  occafiomU  Okfrfv^Qm  conctn^ 
ing  %be  Propaganm  vf  Jieai  im  Ftmds,  By  Benjamm  Coilnt  «f  Rum* 
fbrd.    V.  P.  &.  ace     From  PhiL  Traot,  Part  J.  for  lg64. 

TM^^isffingoverilieregbnof  the  daders  of  Chamoutiy,  deno- 
^  miaattd  Mer  dt  iriace^  Count  Rumford  asd  Mr  riciet  of 
Gcacfi  oUervcd  a  cylindrical  pi^  icVcn  inches  in  diameter,  and 
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four  feet  deep,  fa  a  vaft  niafs  of  IMid  -ice  ♦  The  catity  was'iilM 
with  water,  its  fides  were  polilhedi  and  itsboCtDm  was  hemifpho^ 
rical  and  definite.  It  was  a  littie  incKned  to  the  phne  of  the  b^ 
rizofi;  and  the  travellers  learned  from* their  guides  that  fuch  pits 
arc  extremely  common  all  over  the  lower,  parts  of  the  Glaciers ; 
that  they  are  formed  during  fummer,  gradually  incrcafc  daring 
the  foinmer  months,  and  difappear  in  winter,  the  water  being 
then  Irozesi  up. 

The  explanation  which  Count  Rumford  fuggefts  of  diis  fingo*, 
lar  appearanoe,  is  very  ingenious,  and  proceeds  upon  hb  peculiar 
theory  of  the  non-condu£ling  nature  of  water.  The  hoe  winds, 
he  conceives,  which  pafs  continually  over  the  furfioe  of  the*  ice 
daring  fiimmer,  communicate  a  certain  degree  of  heat  to  the  fut^ 
£ade  of  the  water  in  the  pit.  The  heated  particles  of  the  watery 
Ibrmerly  ice  cold,  are  increafed  in  ^fpecific  gravity,  and  ^defcend 
through  the  colder  particles  of  the  column  tiU  they  reach  the  hot* 
torn,  where  they  melt  the  ice,  'and>  regain  their  former  temper* 
iture*  A  fucceflkm  of  defoending  partiGlefi'  is  thus  maintaiaedy 
and  heat  is  conveyed  from. the  furtace  to  the  bottom  of  the  j^ 
without  heating  eidier  the  fides. or. die  cohimri  of  water. 

':  Now,  to  this  ingenious  explanation,  a  vanet]^  of  objedions 
Occur,  in  our  apprehenfion  ahogeiher  infupcrabk. 

In  the  firft  place,  no  accoufit  whatever  is  gtveni  or  ptetended 
to  be  givea  of  the  circular  form  and  inclined  direction  dF  the  pits. 
We  are  leftto  guefs  liow,  in  the  whole  Mit.de  GIocb^  a  few  infii* 
lated  fpots  alone  fhould  be  thus  fingidarly  a&£^ed  by  the  faoi 
winds,  while  all  the  reft  of  the  ice- remains  udmelted  y  why  tbefe 
fpots  fliouk)  be  of  a  circula!i  form ;  and  why,  inftead  of  the  pits 
being  wrtical,  as  they  undoubtedly  oUght  .to  be  according  io 
Cotmt  Runiford's  explanatiooy'  byithe  defcerrt  o£  heavy  partides, 
they  ate  actually  inclined  at  a  oonfiderable  angle  to  the.  plane  of 
the  horizon. 

,  Next,  VL  muft  be  obferted,' that  our  author,  pantly  to  get-rid  of 
the  former  obje^on,  and  'partly  jforaiiother.reafoiii  fuppofesjthtf 

Eit  to  be  already  formed  and  filled  with  water  ta  a  oortain  dcptfaj 
efore  _his  explanation  commences.  He  then  (hows  how  the 
lieated  particles  would  fmk  and  thaw  the  bottom,  upon  the  fiip^ 
poCtion,  bd  it  always  remembered^  that  a  particle  of  water  eao^ 
not  dirtily  communicate  keiat  to  another . pactide  ;  for  it. is 
reafonin^  in  a  circle,  to-aflume  the  phenomenon  in  queftioo  as 
a  new  proof  0#  the  theory  here'  alluded  to»v.  But,. to.  pafaoter 
this  fallacy,  and  admitting  that  theory — if  the  commencement  of 
the  pit  is  eonfidered,  we  omnoteafily  perceive  how  the  finkibf 
of  the  heated  particles  is  to  have  a  faKegtnning^  Silppofe  than 
from  aity  caufe/  a  circithr  '  iatnwa,  of  ice  U  meltect-^ 
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i#toMftiHMe  Ant  \ht  (MWer  ol  lb«  hot  ^hi  over  At  ke-eoM 
«faflet*i  thtid  formed,  <hooM  be  grdatet  tSian  the  power  of  all  the 
tiiaft  ^  ke  )yy  urbith  tliis  lender  film  of  freezing  water  is  fur« 
ffHiftdeddn  e^ety  other  fide.  But  addiUtiiig  that  a  fufficient 
uatittty  of  w^tet  is  formed^  ure  do  not  fee  how  it  could  melt 

e  ke  iti  a  cylindrical  tube.  The  lamina  of  heated  water  al"* 
wayt  defcending  from  the  furface,  would  mek  the  fides  as  well 
as  the  bottom  of  the  pit  (  by  degrees>  the  dlmenftons  of  the  hold 
would  enlarge  on  etery  hand  itito  a  conical  form  \  and  the  de^^ 
feending  film  wotild  be  (o  fpread  when  it  reached  the  bottom,  as 
not  to  have  any  effe£l  whatever  on  the  ice. 

Indeed,  it  is  fcarcc^ly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  there  is  in  this 
tppearance  a  j^reat  deal  of  inexpKcable  matter,  but  not  more 
than  in  a  thoofand  others  which  pafs  daily  before  our  eyes  ttn«* 
heeded.  The  form  of  every  crack  and  nfliire  in  the  earth,  of 
every  rocky  fragment  broken  from  a  mountain,  of  every  cloucl  > 
in  the  heavens,  and  of  every  pool  of  water  on  the  ground— alt 
Ibef^  things  are  as  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  water  pits 
in  the  Mir  ie  Glace^  except  only  in  the  alleged  rcfemblance  ot 
thofe  pits  to  each  othet^  of  which  Count  Romford  has  no  know^ 
ledge  fr6m  dbfervatiom  We  are  in  general  fatbfied  with  faying^ 
*  T^ofe  things  are  accidental ; '  by  which  we  mean,  if  our  words 
have  any  ftgnifltatlon,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  caufes  which 
have  f»rodi]^ed  and  modified  thetn  (  and  that  on  a  curfory  in* 
fpe£lion^  we  perceive  fo  little  analogy  between  fuch  appearance! 
and  other  fads  already  daflified,  that  we  thiak  thexh  udworthy 
of  fiith^r  ^liamniatioo.  Unleft  Count  Rumfovd  has  fome  new 
and  ojore  folid  eiplanatbn  to  beftow  on  Ihephgtonomeiion  juft 
ftoW  defcfibed,  we  Ittuft  rank  it  in  thd  faaae  iMit  numeroos  aoA 
^onifyin^  colleQion  6t  natoral  oeourvences. 

The  te^ainder  of  this  flvof  t  paper  is  occupied  with  detsohed 
remarks  on  the  obje£li6ns  Which  have  beeti  urged  sgi^nA  bis 
Ihedry  of  the  ti^-cdMiiaiAg  j^wer  of  fMidki  *ffh6  eot«e  of 
ihtft  rehiHrks  ftrikel  us  as  loaiewbat  ittibteortriftg.  It  is  tkSt 
'Htf  dee6rOus  iif'^e  who  has  advsnoed  a  doCttUtt  which  ove^> 
throws  all  tormtt  arSctes  of  belief  upon  the  fabjefl  of  heat,,  to 
betray  toarks  of  itldignation  and  impalieoee  at  being  allfwei^d 
%y  new  and  coofiHUHAory  etpeiinieMs  i  Mkl  to  ev4nc«  a  ibi4  df 
fupeteilickfs^eontempi  for  all  who  vtli t»re  fO  tteiinraiii  the  old 
^opYhiOfil.  Thete  is  fifl  arifldimilfyi  ^iit  wdtt,  tn  the  Counts  iMA- 
'^ier  tif  MA9iM^  biS'ttfivlHil^ies^  wbkH  i0^40\Hfi  very  well  tttider- 
VsMdv  HM  wSi^h  a  nttle  fuiiild  to  Iks  fi^bltoah  i^onftitulion  4£ 
ttie^eUtffic  4oH^lk  oflly^r^^ioft  mlum  we  h^*  to  foe  ilio 

^MHtirn^  itOS^i  Mt  atMi  all  Stlttepil^  m  ^frifig  it  fl  GbflMMHi 
^i^>£t(P)UH^  tbi»  Mdmf  w«:feftv  «>  m^fnuey  <ifiw^ 
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k(i>a|;e'29^»-^p^i^  CfUQtRiAniord  Ujh  *  I  vijb  dipt  gcwtW* 
men  yrho,rp{uk  tp  uthtit  tO;.the  opiai«M/I  hafc.  adva^oced  n^ 
{jpcAing  the  icauf^t  of  this  cufioiiff:  i^e«^meDOii#  iroul4  ^ve  a 
better  ei^pUn^tion  of  it  than  that .  'Which  I  have  Ttotured  to 
ofiier.  1  couki  likewife  wjib  that  ihej  would  inform  n$  how  it 
happens, '  &c.  U  thie  the  lidgungc  of  fcicncc*  or  of  parlia- 
fxiCDtary  difpuiatiof)  ?  Wbal  t,i^  of  philofophiGng  has  this  au- 
thor invented^  v(hi4;h.ofdaiQS  uf  %o  suiopi  the  firft  cxplanatioa 
that  nHky  ,b^  ofpredi  provided  no  better  happens. to- occur  at  the 
inoment  i .  UM  ifiduilion^^  it  'pitiofipbifing^^Q  prefmnc  that  a 
poGtion  mud  be  admittedy  whatever  objeiAions  are -urg^d  aiiraioft 
it,  merely  bec^ii£e  no  other  is  ofl^cd  ?  Let  the  Count  recoiled, 
that  we  are  in  i^o wife  tboond  to  receive  jhis  aipianations«  unleCi 
th<.y  ilaad  the  teft.of 'esaminauo^  on  their  owAiBciirs;  that  a 
doi^rise  is  otily^good  becaiife  it  is  ^biblutcly  tr4iie»  pot  becaufc  it  is 
lefs  erroneit>tt$  than  others )  and  fh^  %hett  is^t^o  demand  in  fcieace 
for  hypothefes,,as  there  is  for  coQiQfioditi^a  in  a  ^arl(et> .whcrci 
ol  coucfe^  if' what  is  good  cannot  be  hadj.  wb^t  09^  be  had  m^ 
be  taken.  Wcido  not  recoiled  that  Sir  KaacNiSWlon.  or  Or  Black 
ever  defended  their  difcov^rics  on  (uch  grounds^  The  language 
pf  :^befe  men. Was  more  tame  and  fubdue;!,  Thcyjdid  Aot  drill 
psinto  theif  do^rint«  by  the  vord  of  coinmacu^  or  force  their 
ppioi^ns  UMP  ¥9  bgr  big  words  ;^pd  authoritative  menaces.  And| 
after  all»  thexeri&foiaiiewhat  in  the  example  of  thole  two  mea 
that  will  probably  c(M«>mand  as.  much  relpeA  as  the  imperious 
podulates  qf  Couot  Rumford* 

Another  ihiIc  of  pbili^ophizlng  is  equally  peculiar  totthe  pnu> 

tic^  of  this  author.    It  happens  that  fome  ingenious  men,  pa^> 

jticuUrly  Dx  Tbomfoo  of  Edinbuigb*  bave  called  in  queilioa 

Count  Rumford's  theory  of  afcending  and  defcendiag  current^ 

They  hav^  ac^ouatcd'  for  tbe  pbauiomepa  which,  ac<;ordiQg  to 

ibeniy  mifled  the  Count,  by  (liowiog  that  the  fame  appearances 

are  the  rqAtlt  of  pet feAly  diftinA  caufes.  .  Now,  to  all  their 

experimfnts  and  teafooings,  this  philofopher  is  pleafed  to  make 

^nfwer»  iKot  by  .oppofitc  experiments  and  arguqAents,  but  by  an 

,app^l  to  hi$. own  authority,  delivitred  in  a  tone  abfolutely  jo* 

•fupportable  in  a  fcientifip  controverfy — ^  I  am  Iprry, '  (ays  he, 

.*  that  fo  m^ an  an  opiiHon  of  my  accuracy  as  $m  obfcrver  ihpuld 

Jiave  been  emertaiued>  aA  to  inu^n^  that  I  could  have  been  fb 

.eafily  deceived^t '  p.  28*..  Aftey  all  this  (and  thif^is  all  the  kind 

,of  r^ply  he^deigfistamabe}  it  was  really  quite  unneceflary  for 

;CQunt  R^uaibr?  to  apologi|(^,  as  he  does  in  mige  29*9  for  having 

:  entered  into^  a  conuoverfy^  acMl  to  promife  that  be  vriU  always 

^abft^n  ffoipjiti^rary  difputes.for  the  future.    lo  the  condudi^ 

:(2MilV^W9ixi9ct«wiib  the  fam»  fupfrcilioup»««e  h^A  almoft 
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ftyle  of  tndigoant  talking*  *  I  mm  refyonfible 
ca  the  public  for  the  accuncv  of  the  aceoonts  which  I  ktva 
pobliihed  of  my  experkneats  1  but  it  cannot  reafooably  be  ex« 
peded  that  I  (hould  zn(wtT  all  the  objedions  that  uaj  be  madie 
to  the  conclufiona  which  I  have  drawn  from  them.  It  will» 
however, '  he  adds,  *  at  all  times  afford  me  real  fatis&Aion  to 
fee  my  opinions  examined,  and  my  miftakeg  corre£kcd ;  for  my 
firft  and  moft  earned  wi(h  is,  to  contribute  to  the  adrancement 
pf  uCeful  knowledge. '  We  have  addreflcd  our  remarks  to  Count 
Rumford,  as  the  author  of  the  latter  part  of  this  paflage,  rather 
than  of  the  former,  and  have  (haped  our  examination  of  his 
pofitiona  to  meet  the  fpirit  of  condefcenfion  which  feems  for  ja 
moment  to  have  dire£led  him  in  this  fentence.  We  truft  that 
our  endeavours  have  not  been  thrown  away,  and  entertain  fomft 
)u>pes  that  the  labour  we  have  beftowed  upon  the  corre£Hon  o£ 
bis  errors,  {Particularly  an  the  preceding  articlet  will  afford  hina 
(bmething  of  the  fame  fatisfa£kion  which,  we  doubt  not,  will 
be  felt  by  all  the  friends  of  fciencc  at  the  detedion  of  his 
plagiarifm. 


AXT.  XIII.  jf  Ttmr  thnmgb  the  Britt/h  Wefi  Indut^  in  4he  yeart 
tSoi  and  1803  ;  giving  a  Particular  Accoutii  of  the  Bahmma  Jflandt* 
By  D.  M'Kinoen  Efquire.  8vo.  pp.  180;  London.  White. 
1804. 

A  LTHOUGH  no  prt  of  the  globe  prefents  a  greater  field  of  in- 
*^  terefting  observation  dian  the  Weft  Indies,  whether  we  re- 
gard the  beautiful  fceneij  of  thofe  tropical  regions,  or  die  pecu- 
uar  politvcal  and  moral  cu-cumftances  of  their  inhabitants,  or  their 
high  importance  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  mother  cotrn^ 
try ;  yet  it  has  happened  that  they  have  fcarcely  ever  been  vifited 
by  anj  of  thofe  communicative  travellers  whofe  pens  have  been 
exhauned  in  defcribing  the  familiar  features  of  the  European 
worid*  In  truth,  a  climate  very  unfavourable  to  European  con- 
ftitudons,  and  a  ftate  of  fociety^  as  little  congenial  to  the  habits 
of  men  accuftomed  to  die  more  polite  and  fecure  intercourfe  of 
the  old  world,  have  confpired  to  render  the  fouthem  colonies  of 
America  an  ineligible  reudence,  and  converted  them  into  a  phice 
of  temporary  rdbrt  for  thofe  adventurers  alone  whofe  wants 
can  reconcile  them  to  danger,  and  who  delay  not  a  moment 
loi^;er  than  is  neceflary  then*  return  to  the  eaftem  hemis- 
phere. A  few  perfons  engaged  in  puriiiits  of  a  more  than  or- 
dinary affinity  to  fpectjatire  inquiries,  have  indeed  prefented  us, 
from  ttm^  to  lime,  with  their  obfervations  upon  the  phyfical  anU , 

•D  d  a      *  moral 


moral  peculiarities  of  thofe  (^^lendici  and  iiiterefting  fcenes  s  but 
dwir  accounts  have  been  cfeficient  in  the  various  attnidions  that 
render  the  information  fo  fafcinattn^  Mrhich  is  comnwinicated  in 
the  (hape  of  narrative^  and  incorporated  with  fMerfonal  anecdote^ 
Hence  it  is>  Hurt,  in  the  lenity  of  Weil  Indian  travel^  we  afe 
j{lad  to  fix  even  upon  fo  meafp'e  and  unfattsfaft<*ry  a  trad>  as  8ir 
William  Young's  Tour  throfej^  the  Windward  Wands^j  and  pef* 
tfe,  with  an  intereft  dtfpwportiohed  to  its  merits,  thfe  folittty 
labourer  in  that  rich  and  negfeded  field,  in  fprte  of  the  more 
than  fufpicious^  fidefity  of  Jthe  narrative,  whore  it  touches'  upon 
controverted  points  of  Weft  Indian-  policy.  For  the  fame  realon, 
%e  eagerly  follow  the  author  of  the  book  now  before  us  in  M* 
more  extenffve  wanderings,  and  haften  to  make  our  readen  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  t&  be  found  in  a  work  fo  rare,  as  a  TdW 
through  the  Weft  Indies.  Although  we  are-  far  from  praifing  it 
ts  a  mafterpiece,  and  have  teafon  to  woinder  how  fo  little  no- 
velty and  intereft  could  be  infufed  into  fuch  a  fubje^,  we  can 
yromife  thofe-  ^e  mav  betncUned  idr  accompany  us,  that  AAt 
trouble  will  be  rewarded  both  by  amofem^nt  and  in(lru£lion. 

The  tour  of  this  gentleman  was  performed  in  the  years  iSox 
and  iBoj,  aiid  his>  route  lay  througn  both  the  Wiidward  and 
I«eeward  Charibbees^  the  Great  Antilles^  and  die  Bahamas*.  He 
landed  at  Barbadbe%  of  which  hi»  account  h  pretty  minute  and 
particular— prooeededy  without  ftopping  at  the  intiermediate  fet* 
dements,  ta  Dominica,  of  which  a  ihort  and  general  notice  is^ 
given — and  from  thence  continued  his  voyage  to  Antigua,  ht 
nis  account  of  this  valoablr  little  ifland,  he  introduces  a  diicnT- 
fion,  whether  the  whole  of  the  firitifli  windward  colomes  ihoiild 
not  be  incorporated  in  the  iasne  govemmenti  aiid  joined^  as  the 
iiCeward  Charaibean  part  oS  the  chain  aKv  under  onegovernoff 
Council,  and  reprefontacive  aflembly  ?  The  reafon»  which  br 
ofiers  on'  the  oppofite  fides  of  thiB^  quedion  are  fo  contiaditbDrTi 
the  views  are  fo*  narrow  and  il>  defined,  and  the  inferences  uK 
hefitating  and  difoure,  that  we  are  impreded  with  an  UnsivoUr* 
able  opinion  of  'the  author's  ikil^  in  colonial  a^iirs*  Uis  dettitfap* 
tions  of  Weft  Indian  fcenery  are  generally  lively,  and  we  know 
them  to  be  faithfuh  As  a  fpecimen,  we  ouy  &leGL  the  fol* 
lowing  ficetch  of  the  Antigua  bndfcape. 

f  Tlii»  valuable  little  ifland  is  for  the  moS,  part  encircled  by.  a  .raiM|r 
of  hills,  which  rife  to  a  oonfidcrable  baght  in  the  fouth  aad  kwa^ 
weftem  quarters.  The  interior*  with  the  excep^ioa  of  feme  fpot*  of 
high  ftony  groupd  and  tra£U  pf  pafture,  exhibits  a  level  and  well  cul» 
tivated  furface  of  rich  cane  land.^— From  a  central  height  turning  t» 
the  eaftf.and  thence  northerly  to  the  town  of  St  Johns,  the  eye  tra* 
verfet  a  view  of  one  of  the  fairelt  and  heft  cultivated  tra6b  of  country 

IB  the  Windward  lllaxidf.    It  is  highly  pleafing  to  a  peribn  who  lui 

peqoitljf 
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tecend^r  cciMfr  from  the  woddt  and  motmtuns  of  the  mcS«  fomhem 
colonies^  to  bdiold  fo  extenfi^e  a  fcene  if  cleaved  land.  The  whole  of 
the  fiitei&iry.  though- divefted  fert^  moft  p«^  :a£.its  native  wood^  ia 
jkir  vo-  meant  ttndor  cuMratidB  of  the  hoe«:  A  troniidarahle  paut  of  the 
iib^d*  where  tite  foil-js.unfit  fercane$  ](wjbich  feem  puticuhfiy  to  eiH 
jp^^Uif.  attenfion  of  the  pliHUets  in  Antigua},  is  laid  f>ut  in  paftures, 
•nd  coverad  with  heidf  lof  cattle.  Hare  i^nd .  there  I  obferved  fox%e 
^jafdl  ^ff^'^h  Gpnfiftiog  ptincipaUf  of  white^ccd^t^is 4  and  on  the  paftuip 
jpnpufidK  an  ajsandance  of  the  ffuava  hu^^^i  yielding  that  frjuit  from 
whence  the  excellent  cooferves  of  guaira  jnannalade  and  j^y  are  madq* 
Nothing  appears  more  coq^Jetely  lutea  gardeib  than  the  fugar  platts^ 
tion  und^r  good  cultivation  ^  and  fuch  is  the  prevailing  fcenery  in  thi? 
Interior  of  this  ifland  where  it  is  fiifceptible  of  tillage.  The  greep 
fields  of  cane  ^whichy  when  I  faw  them, '  in  many  places  had  (hot  u^ 
Intb  feathery  tops  previous  to  tJieir  ripeniiigj  were  intermixed  with 
prdvifton  jgrouhds  of  yaks  and  <ddoes,  br  the  dark  and*  regular  par- 
terres of  holed  land  prepared  for  the  reception  pf  the  fuceeeding  year*a 
J)!rfnt;-cane8.  A  large  windmiH  on  each  eftate ;  ^e  pbofecr's  -dwellin^.- 
lioiife'and  fugat-works^  uith  the  negro  huta^  in  ^eir  beautiful  grovea 
<^f  oranges,  plantains,  and  cocoa-nut  trees;  completed  a  landscape  that 
4continoadly  recurred  in  paiSng  over  the  idand. '    ^  55-^5^ 

'  'From  Antigua,  Mr  MTCinnen  returned  to  Barbadoes  for  the 
behefk  of  the  trado-wind,  and  went*  from  thence  to  Jamaica^ 
His  accottnt  of  this  ifland  is  inipardoniWy  Icanty  j  and  we  have 
particularly  to  Wame  a  perfon,  refidlng  how  fhort  a  time  foever 
m  that  great  fettlement  during  fo  in^ereftin^  a  period,  for  not 
procuring  fomc  accurate  information  reQ»efting  the  feelings  ex- 
cifed  in  all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  people  by  the  events  then 
confummating  in  St  Domingo.  'Not  a  word  is  to  be  found  upon 
this  fubjecl  in  any  part  of  the  book  :  But  our  author  agrees  with 
'  kll  former  writers  un  colonial  topics,  in  his  account  of  the  ge- 
neral uncomfortable  charador  of  the  foricty  ci^en  in  that  exton* 
five  fettlement. 

The*Bahama  Iflands  were  the  next  obje£l  of  Mr  M*Kinnen*« 
attention ;  and  as  his  rcddence  there  was  much  longer,  his  ac* 
count  of  them  is  more  copious,  and  we  Teconimend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  as  t!ic  only  dcfcriptioii  of  thefe  inter- 
elling  fpots  which  '.has  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  In  the 
mean  time«  wc  hafltn  to  fclec^  a  few  p«tfticu^at«  for  their  en* 
tertaiiunent. 

The  account  of  the  tureAitj  is  perhaps  the  mod  lingular  part 
of  the  whole  narrative.  Thefe  perfons  derive  their  livelihood 
and  diftii^iihiog  chara£>cr  from  the  very  dangerous  navigation 
of  the  Bahama  Channel*  The  immenfe  variety  of  banks,  ihaU 
lows,  and  unknown  paflFages  and  coafts  with  which  thofe  iflands 
(above  feven  hundred  in  number)  are  ftirrounded,  render  the 
«  *•  P  ^  ;j  chance 
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chance  of  (hiptrreck  greater  perhaps  in  Ah  quatter  tban  in  anj 
ether  part  of  the  ocead.  In  order  to  £ure  the  crevs  and  the 
'property  thus  contmualiy  expofed  to  danger,  the  govemoor  of  tlie 
Bahamas  licenfes  a  number  of  very  daring  nautical  adventiafen, 
who  conftantly  phr  about  thofe  feas  and  channels,  in  onfer  to 
obtain  a  certain  (dlv^e,  which  th<ey  are  allowed  on  all  goods 
which  they  fave  from  jhipwreck.  IlntH  the  American  reb?llion 
drove  thitner  a  number  of  loyalifts,  the  inhabitants  of 'Vhe  Ba- 
hamas wer^  all  enc;aged  either  in  iifliing  or  in  this  de^rate  oc- 
cupation of  iiinreclpng,  or  in  piracy.  A  race  of  moi  more 
liardy^more  iOcilful  in  the  management  of  finall  ve^lek,  and 
mbre  inured  to  al|  the  dangei^  and  viciiHtudes  of  the  feafaring 
life,  were  never  produced.— As  a  fpecimen  of  tfie  kind  of  cha- 
ra^er  and  fentiments  which  thefe  occupations  formed,  we  may 
allude  to  a  cpnverfation  related  by  our  ai^or  in  p.  139.  He 
alked  a  wrecker  y^h^t  fuccefs  they  lately  had  ^  Th^  ^ply.  ^^^'^ 
that  there  had  been  above  forty  iail  of  wreckers  lying  along  the 
riorida  coaft  for  four  months.  Mr  M^Kinnen  obierved,  that 
they  muil  haye  rendered  ff^^t  lervice  to  the  crews  wrecked  on 
that  dangerous  paflage.  The  wrecker  faid,  *  No— they  generally 
vffttt  on  in  the  nigh^.  *  *  Put  could  not  you  light  up  beacons  on 
ihore,  or  iliow  your  pwn  lights  ? '  ^  No,  no,  *  (aid  he,  laugh- 
ing :  *  we  always  put  them  out  for  a  better  change.  *^  *  But  it 
would  have  been  more  humane.  *  *  I  did  not  gp  there  for  hu- 
manity— I  went  racking^  * 

Our  author  alio  relates  the  following  lingular  anecdote  of  one 
of  thefe  men,  which  we  extra£l  as  a  -curiou^  iUuftration  of  the 
power  which  a  life  of  conftant  viciilttudes  has  to  render  any  ftate 
comfortable. 

*  A  fifherman  at  anchor  in  a  boat,  while  attentxrely  employed  id 
cafling  his  nets  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fhore  of  an  aidja^rent  iflandt 
towards  the  duflc-  of  the  evening,  was  furprifed  by  a  fuoden  guft  of 
wind  conuDg  off  th^  land.  His  bpat^  uotwithftandiog  all  his  e^ertioM* 
was  foon  driven  from  her  mooring,  and>  drifting  beroie  the  wind  ^)ut 
of  fight  of  land,  was  expofed  to  the  fwell  of  ah  increafing  fea,  which 
overtopped  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  her  every  inllant  aa  it  paS'cd. 
The  bcNit  continued,  however,  to  float  till  the  night  was  fomewhat  ad- 
vtmced ;  and, '  in  the  awful  expedation  of  hi$  fate,  the  fifliennan,  who 
HOW  had  fcarcely  any  thoughts  of  relief,  heard  the  found  ai  breaker* 
at  a  diftance.  This,  which  at  another  time  would  have  excited  the 
greateft  alarm,  affofcdcd  him  at  that  defperate  crifts  a  ray  of  hope. 
Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  diftinffuiih  their  foam  in  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  when  he  found  himfelf  plunged  into  the  midil  of  them,  and  his 
boat  daftied  upon  the  rockfr  on  the  eaftern  edge  of  the  Great  Bahiina 
Iknk^  At  a  fnwU  diftance  from  thefe  rocks  lay  a  key  or  bank  caBed 
iiorgcd  Jflm4;  and,  floating  almoft  fenfelefs  on  the  water^  be  was 

'  '^  flung 


Bong  upon  thii  daiobt*  iSani.  .fliOGgh  ntw  pittanA-fyaiti  lAe  vawei^ 
there  ^m  netther  mm-  nor  food  to  be  lound  o&  tbc  ktj,  whx^  p*o4' 
duced  oidy  a  feW  finiitlefs  Oirab*.  But  s  he  had  tMcn-  amftonrd  tot 
dire  fbr  oonch*,-  tihick  ibboDd  in  muy'  pdaceS'  on  the  ocaft*  .of  the* 
Bahanuni .  he  ftAon^u  fomc  diAancc  Irom  the  fhon,  and  foRuaatttly,  oqi 
fi»TckuiK  i)ier:fibtt(ns,  diicovcKd' afilfhcorat  qnandtr  pf  thiHe  IhcU-t 
fifli  for  fai>.(tifafiftence.  For  iteaiiy  fix  week*  be  Hnid '«nHielf  bnl 
oaochi,  tbeir  liqaor  iupplying  tbe  place  of  mMr.  Quriii^  that  timet' 
faaviiig  ct«died«fcgDt]  or  ihue,  W  aWerwd  fereral  Teflcli  ^>  wnboutr 
DOtidiig  it  t  But  fa  wrll  nconcSed  b&d  tfaSi  OuTue  bfcome  u  iui  de-- 
felt  ifUnd,  that  4ia  deducd,  >rf)en  t>kfeii"aff,  had  hi*  wife  bMi  with* 
Mm,  heicodd*hi»eiii«d  vtry-happijr. there  for  Kfe.'    jh  141-1  if  3^       ( 

The  dc^Simt'  gtvcn  by  Mr  M'Khmen  of  John  Teach,  the  f^ 
mous  pirate,'"'knowii  in  the  Bahamas  hy  the  nam*  of  ffia/k  Beard? 
is  extremely  enteftaihing;  and  fliows,  tliat  at'a"fceriod  frtiich  niore| 
recent  than  the  age  of  tlie  Buccailfert,  'th*  trade  of  depredation 
was  canted  on  fyftemaijcally,  and  to  an  enorm.gus  extent,  in  ^e' 
Charaibean  feas.'.  Tills 'freeboolei*  lived  i^  tjie  V^Jg",  of  George, 
the  Second.  .  ' '  '   .    ' 

*.  This  cxtraordioary  mas  had  united  ii 
formidable  gang  of  pirates,  ftyling  hiniTel 
ing  the  autbprity  of  a  legi^iioiiti*  cKii^ 
trunk  of  which'  ftill  remflijiB,  and  ivas  1 
w  the  town,  he  ufcd  to  fit  in  council  aj 
or  promidgiting  hit  plan*,  and  exercilAig 
Hi»  piracipswere  often  carried  On  near  x\ 
oooft  of  North  Ameriea,  "where  he  m 
Perhtipvu-the  triftory  of  htiAiA'  de^i 
l*a  a£ti^r  ntore  bnOti  and  «ritii|4n^t 
hM*iecord*<l  ^^-  liii"-  '  Ai'the  narrative 
oredited,  aixlbare  faWig  inConnl- ciMri 

ipg  to  BcatioD  a frw  pwtkuhn .of  a^Man  vlx'^'M^^anvtubaiCNkt 
fi£red  a*  favtnign  of  this iflnd.  -  '  .  m  '— ..  iv-i ;  : ,11  tie  ,'.■■:■  -laq 
.  •  Iapcr{D«i  w  >feU  a*  Afpufition,  thi*  de^>«ifc,.".nttowi«  ■wtwc 
of.EngUnd,  feem*  to  hare  b<  [ 

thieves.  Tke«&a  «f  Ji» 
couatenancet  he.m*  always 
grow  to  an  rnmodeiate  lei^ 
aItamiUietingi.wheiice.be 
portrait  b  time  of  aftioD  it  d 
three  brace  (^  piftoli  in  holfti 
and  lighted  matchei  under  hii 
All  aathority  a*  li^U  at  admir 
thofe  who,  committirig  every 

eft  andadly  and  extravagance.     Black  Bgftrd'i  prFtcnfioni  to  an  elevated 

iinli  in  the  elGiriafidn  of  hi*  aflijcutetr'niay  b' eonceiwtf^om  tlie'c^a. 

After  of  bwjokea.  .  Having  oftHi'e^'itM-hlmASf  IfefM  th^nr' h*  a 

P  d  4    '  .     : .   -  t^af 


4fU^  wSkxtXtUk  i  TWft  tfhmi  Wifi  WmM*  W^ 


4aMo,  ledetmniMdoiicetoAoiriliteil  US  of  kift  cnim 
For  tkb  pvrp^ioi  ke  coDrAcd  «  qvaodlir  «f  fiil^hnr  and  conbuftibfe 
mateiidb  between  the  decks  of  Kts  yt^%  wheD,  kstdlisg  a  4ioie and 
/kutting  down  the  faatcbet  upon  \m  crrv>  be  involfed  kiqilaf  with  tbem 
literaUf  in  &e  nod  biimftone.  Wiih  oatht  and  (ruisic  geftam*  he 
then  aded  the  part  of  the  deviU  at  little  aftAed  by  the  Aneke  |w  if  be 
had  hoeo  bam  m  the  tn&nud  rt^oM ;  tiO  Ut  companioM^  neatly  (aSo" 
<;ated  and  fatntbg«  compelled  bun  to  reieale  thenw  Hii  cowsvial  hiir 
mour  was  of  a  fimilar  eaft.  In  one  ol  bit  ecftaciet»  vhilft  heated  vith 
liquor  and  fitting  in  hie  e^n^  he  took  a  piftol  in  each  hand :  then, 
cocking  tkem  under  the  tahle>  blew  out  the  caadlet»  and*  opbmng  his 
hands|  fiptd  on  each  fide  at  his  companions  x  ^  One  of  them  receifeA- 
a  (hot  which  maimed  him  for  life*  xiis  gallantry  alfb  was  of  the  bme 
€»xnpIeapon  as  this  vein  of  humour.  He  had  fourteen  wives,  if  they 
iji^y  be  fo  c^Uedi  f^t  bi3  ^pnd^A  towards  one  of  them  appears  to 
have  been  too  unfeeling  gnd  unmanly  -  to    admit    of  defcription.  * 

p.  240— 243' 

He  was  afterwavds  conqucredi  rather  than  apprehended,  hy  ai^ 
expedition  fitted  out  for  die  purpofe,  after  a  moft  defperate  rdtft- 
ance,  in  which  he  killed  abnoft  all  tl^  crews  of  the  veifels  fent  a- 
gainft  \iL\m\  aa<l  he  4ic<l|  with  moft  of  his  own  gaog,  in  the 
Battle. 

Wc  now  proceed  to  bring  together,  in  one  A^nm^ry,  the  ftatc- 
ipents  of  Mr  M'l^innen  which  throw  any  li^t  upon  tbe  great 

aucftions  of  Weft  Indian  policy.  In  p*  90^  I^e  difttn^tv  mentions 
le  increaCng  c;\i)tivation  of  cofite  in,  jan^c^  fince  toe  misfor- 
tiuies  which  \^i^  ^s^len  the  F|eiK|i  colooiea*  Ahn«ft  tbe 
HT^qle  9I  d^jn9^i|S^;M4iQ^s  di^ifi^  of  tlu^  ii)a|Mi  a^^  w«U  adapf^ 
i^  chW  Q^VBs^ »  ackd  fmr  author,  by  ^)4flit$ing  th^  the  ^it  o( 
Weft  IndUn  CjpAculation  ia  •  dangerouflv  raj^  in  entering  eftry 
new  channel  (ini^MWich  that  the  growth  of  coAw  hsi  inci^ealed  a 
faurch  in  aneLyear)|i  has  grastedf  that  aa  kn{^  aa  the  iafe<trade  i» 
permitted,  an  indefinite  demand  for  neW  fiippKcs<  wiU  be  iiept  «p 
eamn  in  00*  0iMl«flaii4s>  although  no  now  vent  fof  otpital  ftodd 
Gii»  cmened  bjF'favihtr  oonquefts. 

k  l4othme,  heiMF^ver,  is  more  immerthtofy  contfcAed  with  the 
ftate  ef  3ie  flares,  than  tJic  npn-tiefiderdpc  of  tl^  projnietorsJ 
IProm  not  ^tten^ltig  to  this  ch^r^fteriftk  feature  of  Weft  Indian 
Ibcietr,  the*  friends  of  the  abo|}tTOn  have  fireqticnHy '  loft  fomcl' 
fbrrible  points  of  attack ;  and  the  planters  h^ve  witli  jbmtJ  reafon 
imagined  that  the  argument  fronn  Jll  trcatn>ent,  whic^  CbouWhe 
chi^y  levelled  at  thcoverfeers  aiid  ^Q'mg  m^uagcr^  of  cftates,  was 
j^inte4  It  tliemfalTe$«    In  &^^  the  non-refidence  of  ^e  mafteri 

whsL 

.  t  Qne  of  }1^  fuefts,  who  related  this  ^ecdotf«  pefc^ni^ 
^pcetj  jy  happen,  adroitly  took  hin)fe]f  qf. 


tfoi*  WGamA  Twr  in  th  Wifi  hdhil:  ^ 

iriio  ii  prineipaUvy  peiii^etcliifi«e]y  ifit9Ttfte4  m  tlie  gMb 
t|rc9tinent  of  the  itock,  leaves  the  (l^ve  %  prey  lo  the  cipri^  aa4 
itiifm^pagement  of  ihe  iervant,  who  has  mij  to  rettirp  n  4w 
quantity  of  fugaf»  and  4uw  his  bi|U  for  tjie  pn<3e  of  new  ne^oes*. 
Mr  M'Kinnen  mentions  a  circumftance  ftrikingly  illuftrative  o^ 
the  degree  in  which  flares  mtift  be  at  the'  Hicrcf  9i  tfaoiis  moft 
likely  to  maltreat  them.  In  one  of  the  richeft  diftri^ts  of  Jamaiet^ 
containing  80  eftateSf  not  thne  proprietors  refide.^  The  reft^ 
are  dome^icated  in  England,  and  their  plailtations  ire  managed 
by  temporary  agents. 

,  Akhough  we  are  not  difpofcd  to  accufe  Mr  M^Kinnen  of  an 
unfair  {latement  of  fa£l8  on  this  important  que{liiQn>  we  thiidc* 
that,  as  he  himfelf  fairly  admits  (p.  220.),  tt^e  (hortpefs  of  his 
ft^y,  and  his  interco\irfe  with  prejudiced  and  intcrcfted  perfons^ 
may  have  exerted  an  influence  on  his  mind  unfavourable  to  accu- 
rate decidon.  He  feems  indeed,  like  many  others^  to  have  cx- 
peded  nothing  but  one  unvaried  fccne  of  flagellation  and  torture  ;' 
aad|  finding  the  reality  not  quite  fo  terrible  as  he  had  apprehend* 
t^f  Le  is  almoil  tempted  to  believe  tint  it  is  not  terjiple  at  all» 
a^d  tliat  the  condition  of  the  flaves  is  tolerably  eafy  and  comfort- 
able) becaufe  the  lalh  is  not  always  applied,  and  the  flave  is  fomcr. 
times  merry.  ,In  dcfcribing  thf  work  of  a  gang,  h^  f^ys  th^  driv-*. 
er  did  no|  exercife  his  whip,  but  ftood  ov^r  the  fiavea  dire£liiig 
^Jlimulatitig  the  workj  p.  2\i.  NoWj  this  i^  ftU  ibat  the  inVCrs 
ligcnt  aboliiionills  ever  contended  lot.  They,  never  main^Miic4i 
that  the  laih  was  conftantly  crackings  any  more  tttto  they  would' 
fay  that  a  waggoner  is  conilantly  whi|tping  hia  horfea ;  they  avcrv 
red  that  the  la(h  is  the  JUmulating  caufe  of  work  in  both  ctiea  ^ 
^S^  the  fear  o£  it  may  prevent  its  appKcation^  but  that,  if  neotf« 
fary,  the  ftroke  is  at  hand  to  remind  the  negi»,  at  veil  aa  to 
quicken  the  horfe«  Otir  author  is  alfo  furprifed  to  find  the  iie«^ 
gsoes  fo  cheerful  when  landed  from  the  vefl*el»  and  to  merry  im 
tbeix  anuiements,  p.  9,  kc.  But  itirely  it  i«  an  isidiflReront  proo(< 
of  their  happinefs,  that  they  are  glad  to  gain  anf  change  after  th* 
horrors  of  the  middle  paiTage  ;  and  it  is  no  very  doeifive  proof  of 
ibeir  general  comfort,  that  during  the  Chriilmas  hi^days  they 
were  not  wrdiout  ibmc  noify  veveiling.  We  acknowledge,  that  tM 
thing  which  pleafcd  us  lealt  i^  pcrufing  this  work,  was  the  infimi^ 
ation  frequently  repeated,  that  the  condition  of  Weft  Indian  boiut* 
an^  is  not  mucn  more  wretched  than  that  of  the  negroes  in  hfn^ 
ca,  becaixle  we  have  always  confidered  the  argument  whkh  pre* 
tends  to  judify  the  flave  trade,  on  the  ground  of  its  improving  the 
|ot  of  the  Africans,  as  the  mofl  intolerable  of  all  the  fophifms  en* 
|;endered  by  this  fertile  controvcrfy— as  a  defence -of  the  traffici 
]^ch  adds  infult  and  pcickery  tp  the  original  crime.    If  any 

thtng. 


4»  WiSmai^s  Touf'in^iheJ^f/FMierJ'  }^ 

Asng  could  tncMfe^thisfieelitigi  ic  w&Id  be  die  receUkSSon  if 
ikt-^rpofes  to  which  fuch  topics^  have  been  formerly  applied  i 
JMd  MrM^inn^n  has  himfelf  givt^n  a  very  toHcMng  account  of 
an  inftatic^  perfeAly  in  point,  miich  we  cannot  forbear  extra£l* 

J4 «  I  could  not  behold  the  betatifbl  slnd  fragnnt  woods  over  the  white 
ftraodv  withottfrecnrnog  to  the  hie  of  thiu  innocent  race  of  people 
^bofe  name  it  bean,  hot  who  have  kMig  fince  been  dragged  from  thior 
iatite-fltoret  fay  the  mero^ii  ambitiDii..aod  aVirice  of  their  Europeaa 
vifitors.  A  pafTage  in  Herrera  came  forcihlj  to  my  reco11e6^0D  whilft 
Vifdili^tagiMi  the  ful^eft,  in  which  be  faysi  that  on  the  flrft  arrival  of 
t^  Spaaiar^h  thift  unfufpe&ing  but  devoted  people  were  never  (ati&fied 
widi  looking  at  them  :  they  knelt  down,  lifted  up  their  hands  and  gate 
thanks  toi^God*.  inviting  one  another  to  admire  the  beervcnfy  mem* 
^mtaVf  years,  however,  nad  fcarcely  elapfed,  before  thefe  heavenly 
ittfij  fouod  it  convenient  to  tranfport  them»  by  force  or  artifice,  to  d^ 
ip'tnc  mlpfs  of  Hifpsniola  ;  .a  meafure  to  which  the  court  of  Spain  was 
ttopted  to  give  its  aflent  by  the  plauHble  fuggeftion  tliat  it  would  be  the 
mon  ^ffcAu^  mode  of  civilizing  and  in(lru6ting  them  in  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion. Upon  this  pretence  40,000  fouls  I  ph)baily  the  whole  population  oT 
the  ifhnds)  Were  tranfported.  to  Hifpaniob.  So  ettdted  was  the  optnioo 
which  this  fSmph!  people  mtertaxned  of  their  deftroyerg,  and  fo  fbxHig 
atid.  tAiivetfid  is  the  peritafion  of  the  hnin'an  mind  thata  deftiny  awaits 
%  beyond  the  mifertes  and  difappoiiitments  M  its  preftnt  botMKled  exift* 
aiee,  tkat  maoy'flf  the'Lucayans  were  induced  with  cheerftrincfs  to  a** 
iMrtidon  their  iKMiies,  nnder  *  {krfuafiba  that  they  fliould  meet  in  a 
lappifer  ^ottiltry  tbfc  fpirito  of  their  dcceafed  friends,  wkh  wkkom  the 
Spaaiards  rtprcCcotcd  themfelve|^iivin|^  in  a  ftate  of  ibciety. '     p.  265. 

-.The  laft  £a&  ariiich  this  woricprefents  to  us  on  this  intenefliog 
oueftiony  is  one.ttf  very  confidenbk  importance,  and  may  juftlj 
hil  with  latirfaAidn  diofe  who  have  of  .late  years,  dificufled  theie 
ibbjodis  in  a  ipeculative' point  of  view«  The  itvealtment  of  the 
liqgroes  in  the  Bahama  Iflands  b  much  more  lenient  than  dut 
which  prevails  over  the. more  Ibuthem  and  pop«Ioas  coloriies. 
Taik^woclc  is  vnivcrfdly  introdisced.  •* 

-.  «  Their  labour, '  fays  our  author^  *  is  allotted  to  thcai  daily  and  \n4 
diiidoally  according  to  their  (Irength  \  and  if  they  are  fo  d^igent  as  to 
bsK'finiihed  it  at  ao  early  hour,  the  relief  the  day  is  allowed  to  them? 
for  amftifemtBt  or  their  private  ooacemsk     The  maftar  aUb  freqoenrly. 
fup^rintends  them  himfelf ;  and  therefore,  it  rarely  happens  thft  tl^ 
are  fo  much  fubjedl  to  the  difdplioc  of  the  whip  as  where  the  gangs 
a;e  large,  and  dire^ed  \yf  agents  or  overfcers.  *     p.  179. 

^  Now,  what  is  the  coufcqucocc  of  thefe  molt  important  cir-^ 
cumdances  i     *  The  negroes  in  the  Bahama  iflands  difcover  in 
general  moye  fpirit  and  excrtiop  than  ii^  the  fouthcrn  parts  of 
•  the 


-^\.  Mf«mueffs  Toar  Utbt  Weft  iniiet:-  ^if- 

the  Wfft IfuBes,  '^iUwi; ;  find;  of  llib,  Ttriovsprodfe  ^ook^D  Ab' 
irorib'  CoHatocal  €iirieiice».  if  it  mcire  hee^aryy  aniM^aMti'be^ 
adduce  from  Mr 'M4nteen'«  nsrvntive^to  fiirote  ifbe-aifojktatton^ 
of  taik^wioric  to  jlnxAee  induftiy; '  He'teDsvwtbat  <  tiirtieg>der/ 
aerer  difplay  (b  ptuch  ingeooity  oriptdetice  ^sm  tbi  ipurfoi^df^ 
^iN9f,i'  p.  iS8.;  and' we/meet  with' repeated  p'ffoofe  of '^thdrfuc-' 
cds.ln  'fiiip'biiildifag  and  the  management!  of  fmall  ^onBh  ntwy 
occitpaMnsy!  in  vUch  the  compulfireiabbar  extorted  f^bj^tho 
(8atrtp*#:bip  is  txchttngjcA^br  ^untaif  dtmci  •  -  r- :  .  v . :     :  t 

,  Btfore  coneliidi^  our  obfer?ations  on* this  work;  mw  hare  tO' 
tepeat  that  it  la  much  lefs  full  and  inffrnftire  than  niigilr  liavtB' 
^n  wiibe4«  The.ftyleiitrf  Mr.'M^Kin^en  is.  udarmbitioiM  and- 
inoffenfive;  it*  aims  at  nothing  elegant  or  adorned  i-butcifr  not* 
always  pure  or  eorrtaf^,  A  few  of  hisrobfervatiohs  boiidefon 
dbe  ludicrous^,  chieif  from  awkwardaefi^' of  manner.  iSIe>te]lsi 
M^  forexamplei  thsit  the  governor 'of-Barb^oes*^  fioitiiibmo' 
yidiftinfkneft  of  hearii^,  generally  pafies^  by  theai^|rumciita<of'^ 
ffooafelt  andconfiiltt  only  the  authobcieay ':  Jhvp»'3^t^'I^^i^' 
pear8»  howevor,.  that  this  unhappy  oireumftahoe  doeioDtataiC 
prerent  the  giintkmen  of  the  long  robe  f«6m  eMrcHrng  their '^^ 
^uencCt  to.a  judge  who  cannot  hear  one  word  they  mmtfyMA* 
The  author  V  long  decimation  on  the  bad  paving  ^f  iberKingB^ 
ftda  ftrectf  (p«'R3-)  might  alfokavo  been  ipared,  .or  roferved  af  ^ 
l^aft  for  the  Governor  of  Bavbad6e3';.and  the  dignitf  ofiAie^ro^r 
lyiatk,  '  that  pleafure  is  not  generally *the*ofiBpring.*of  eipcftii» 
tion  in  this  life»'!  P'.79>  would  have  accorded- with  a  mohciofty' 
<)eca6on  than  that  of  the  refiel  arriving  m  pt>rt  a  few  kouirs-'be^ 
yoad  the  expeAed  tiaae.'  The  candid  and  modeft  fpirity'ihow** 
Orer^  which  prevails  through  the- whole '*of. this  littl&>  work,^ 
would  have  amply  atoned  for  mucjigrieater  violations' of'  correfli* 
tafte  than  any  which  we  have  been  .able  to  difcover  in^tfad  courft/ 
of  a  very  careful  perufaK  "   -  !:  S  /  rt     'i 


;:•»[;  If 


Art.  XIV.     Sir  Trijirem^  oyMttrlcal  Romapc^  0/  tit   jj/A*  Cofhtrj;. 
by   Thomai  ^.  Ercildounc^  called  the   Rhymer,     £dit<:(}  frpip   the 
Auchinleck  MS.  by  Walter  Scott  Efq.   Advocate.     Royal   8w#. 

g>.  506.      Printed  by  J.  Ballantyne,  for  Arch.  Copftable  &  Co. . 
dioburgb)  and  Longman  .&  Rcei,  Lbndon.     1804.    ,  ;     ;    ' 

T>f.ioiiB 'we  proceed  to  examine  the  merits  of  thi^  work,*  we 
-V  think  it  our  duty  to  exprefs  our  difapprobation  of  the  very 
lligh  price  affixed  to  it  by  tke  publifheis.  We  do  not  zScOt  to 
{ympathize  with  the  author  of  the  Forfuits  of  Literature,  in  his 
ficldy  antipathy  to  cream-coloured  paper,  hot*prefled  pagesp  bii]ge 
fpaqpqsi  and  beautiful  lypeai  on  the  contrary,  we.  remarked 


^Ith  pktAirCf  in  our  review  ctf  the  Mtnftrelfy  of  itbeScblifli  VoiriU 
€f  I  that  the  printer^  Mr  Balhuityne,  had  couuitjuced  no  eomnoir 
fbarc  of  elegaoce  to  that  verf  pleafing  and  popolar  work;  Bitt  W9 
can  ht  no.realbn  why  die  hard  of  ErciMoim  nouM  be  difttngniflw 
Od  from  all  kit  fiiicc^ort  by  a  more  gigantic  page;  and  ftiH  Mil 
can  we  approve  the  Itmttatioo  of  a  new  edition  to  a  very  fifliall: 
i^umher  of  copica  as  an  excufe  for  an  adiranced  prices  Peiha{« 
it  mar  add  to  our  indignatiofly  that  oar -own  labour  ia  that  oon»^ 
(ideraoly  increafed,  b^aa(e  it  becoeffiis  nedeflkry  that  we  flieuM 
drfcribd  more  particalarly  the  contenit  of  a  vahiable  work  which 
oannot  be  known  to  the  whole  number  of  our  readeis.  Be  thiir 
9t  it  may,  we  (hall  now,  after  difchargtng  oar  fpleen^  proceed  ti^ 
Qltr  analySs, 

We  know  from  rariout  authorities,  that  the  metrical  tile  of 
fiir  Triftrem,  compofed  by  Thomas  of  Brcfldoun,  was  amonjf 
the  firft  romantic  poems  exhibited  in  our  language ;  and'  ^m 
toiow  alfoy.  that  it  was  univerfally  con&dered  as  the  beft.  If, 
therefore,  t|ie  copy  now  edited  by  Mr  Soott  from  tho  Auchinleck 
AIS.  can  be  admitted  as  a  tolerably  cotroA  tranibript  of  the 
original,  it  will  afibrd  us  the  pureft  model  of  the  language  and 
tafte  of  our  remote  aoceftors ;  and  as  every  romance  refleds  the 
fuannersof  the  times  in  which  it  was  compofed,  this  very  early 
fpeoimen  of  our  poetry  will  prefeot  nsany  valuable  materials  to  the 
future  hiftofian.  The  editor  therefore  has  colleftcd,  in  a  (hort  but 
dear  Mid  comprehenGve  introdo£Hon,  ail  the  information  which 
the  reader  can  expeA  relating  to  his  author  (  he  has  accumu- 
lalcd,*  in  a  large  body  of  notes,  various  illuftrations  of  the  text, 
Uwn  the  romances  ol  hi(tory  in  the  middle  ages  $  he  has  pre- 
fi[xed,  to  each  of  the  three  ^  fyttes '  into  which  he  has  divided" 
the  poem,  a  fon  of  tranllation,  which  will  be  found  very  con*' 
venient  by  the  curfory  reader ;  and  he  has  added  a  gloflfary  for' 
the  ufe  of  the  more  attentive  ftudent*  We  fliali  ptefently  exs»' 
mtne^  aft  minutely  as  our  limits  will  permit,  the  Isibonrs  of  the 
editor }  but  we  ^ifli,  in  the  Qrft  inftance,  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  flioft  outline  of  the  (lory. 

Iq  a  country  called  ^riponie,  of  which  the  latitude  and  longi« 
tilde  may  be  left  to  the  reader's  difcretion,  provided  that  he  do 
not  place  it  at  too  great  a  di(lance  from  Cornwall,  lived  two 
great  feudal  barons,  one  of  whom  was  called  Duke  Morgan, 
;ind  the  otfan*  Rouland  Rife.  After  a  war,  in  which  Morgan 
Iwd  been  the  if^greflbr,  but  had  been  compelled  to  aceept  as  a' 
Favour  a  truce  of  feven  years,  Rouland  repaired  to  the  court  ^ 
Mngof  England;  diftinguifiied  himfrlf  at  a  touvnament; 
rd  the  heart  of  Blanche^flour  the  king's  *flfter.  Ih- 
,  be  Iv^d  been  ievereiy  woupfitd  at  the  combat  \  ^t 
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llfBftfei^  mioitHhiMj,  tfce  loTcly  Blanche- flour,  who'fifc#  tA 
liln  iiffida^ce^  ^M  taiic&tdci  in  curing  Ms  wound;  fotind  htifeff 
iffiA  thM  ddriftg  kht  t>rogfers  of  hh  r^overy.  To  cohi|>leti 
hei  dHtrefty  not  itniny  tm>n(ti»  had  eHpff  d  ^en  Rouland  itfi 
t^^ittd  a  IdtMr  ff6m  hisfalrfaftil  friend  Hohartd,  annoiincidg  thai 
Morgan  had  broken  the  truce,  and  was  advancing  at  the  head  of 
11  vaft  aHny  to  fetite  the  domitiiorts  of  his  rival.  No  time  was  to 
be  h>(^.  Routand  hsAened  to  the  defence  of  his  territories; 
iecompaniod  by  hit  mtfttefs.  Who  becahne  hts  wife  at  the  Caftl^ 
6f  Rmand,  but  had  th«  tnitfort^ne  of  v^itneflSn^,  on  the  foU 
Idwihg  day,  th^  defeat  and  death  of  her  hufband.  This  fad 
event  haftened  her  dHitety,  whirh  proved  fatal :  After  giting 
Wtfh  td  7t  fan,  6t  whom  ftte  irtipofed  the  ttame  of  Triftrem,  fhe 
deKveted  to  Rohand  a  ring,  formerly  the  prefent  of  King  Mafl^ 
as  a  token  which  tnigfft  hereafter  identify  the  chik);  recom* 
mended  the  inhwn  to  the  Baron's  prot^Qion,  and  expired. 

RofiMd,  aMfbos  for  the  fafety  of  hi4  charge,  drre£t!ed  hi§ 
Vife  to  feign  a  (eccmd  detrtety ;  adopted  the  infant  as  his  fon ; 
caUed  him  by  the  inirerted  name  of  Tremtrtft ;  gave  him  an 
nKrelient  preceptor i  under  whom  he  fiuiud  ift  boot  <H1  he  waii 
aMe  to  pttz2le  his  mafters ;  made  him  a  perfeft  proficient  in  ail 
fotBhlt  games  >  and  taught  him  the  myderies  of  hunting,  Vhich 
the  ybvth  had  imptoted  into^  n  ftience,  fo  as  confiderably  t6 
excel  the  fyftem  of  Maneiius,  the  moft  fagadous  ^ritct  on  \hi 
hMta. 

Trifttem  ^a*  fifteen  feats  of  age,  when  a  Notwe^n  tcflcP, 
pttncipaHy  fr^i^red  with  hawks,' arrived  at  Rohand's  caflle: 
The  bMoy  went  on  board  with  his  reputed  father  ^  challenged  th^ 
captain  to  yhf  wttfa  him  at  chefs ;  wtm  «U  his  beft  hawks  front 
htm,  which  he  diftributed  to  Rohand  and  his  attendants,  who 
retired  with  their  priste;  and  keeping  with  him  only  his  tutor^ 
purfoed  his  fucccfi  tin  he  had  near^  beggared  his  aQtagonift; 
Btit  the  Captaift  )trfie£iing  that  it  was  ch^per  to  leave  (he  port 
Asitt  to  pay  the  money,  fuddenly  gate  orders  fot  failing,  anci 
hating  put  the  tutoi'  itno  %  fmal)  boat,  carried  Triflrem  Off  tcy 
fca.  Heaven^  hoW6vcr,  interfered  for  his  deliverance.  The 
irefiel  was  toflfed  to  atid  fro,  tiU  the  pirates,  in  utter  defpair, 
^Iin<)ui(he(f  their  pHi^e^  and  fet  th<^  boy  ott  ibore,  with  «n  hi« 
irintrings,  on  tb^  coaft  of  CornWatt.  Two  palmers^  whom  hi 
iliet  in  i  for^ft,  v^ert  induced  by  a  reward  of  obs.  to  accompany 
him  to  court.  ^  tkeir  way  they  found  a  par^y  of  htmters-,  ^ 
inrhofe  awkwarditeft  ih  cutting  up  the  hart  which  tliey  had  klMed 
ifHa  jtrftly  ctn^^tdhj  Triftrem:  Heaffumed  the  knife;  carved 
4lke  heitA  w?th  unexampled  dexterity  5  blew  the  toketth/g  or  dcath- 
Mtt^  tic  lM^^.»ntf  httin;  aftonifhcd  the-  fordlers  by  his 
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ftienti^c  inftraflians,  was  coi^ejred  bf  tbsm  in  trhm^ph.  to  tbe 
court ;  of  Kiag  Mark,  who  received  the  acoomplUhed  ftrangcr 
with  Suitable  attentioQ.  The  introdu^ion  of  a  minftrei  after 
dinner  afl^rded  a  frc(b  triunph  toTriftrem^  who,  taking  the 
harp,  extorted  from  the  Gornifh  mufictan  an  unwilling  admiffion 
of  his  fuperiority. 

In  the  mean  time,  Rohand*  who  had  long  wandered  in  fMTch 
of  hia  fofter^fony  having  met  one  of  the^palnpcrs,  learned  from 
hkn  the  fate  of  TrK^rem;  arrived  at  Mark's  courts  and,  after 
gaining- admittance  wi^  much  difficnltyf  told  JiUn.the  re^  ftorj 
of  tl^e  7K>un|r  man,  ;and  iheived  him  the  ring^  in  confequence  of 
which,  Ttiftrem  ^as*  publicly  acknowledged  as  his  nephew.  A 
farther  explanation  with  Rphand  inflamed  the  jouog  hero  witi 
an  ardent  deSre  to  revenge  bis  father's. death*,  Made, , after  Xome 
difficultiesg(  conferred  on  him  the  order-of  knighthood,  futnifhing 
him  with  a  fmall  but  chofen  army  of  t coo  mtUf  who  fiuled  with 
him  to  Rohand's  ca(Ue«  Soon  after.  Sir  Tri(lreiD»  attended  by 
fifteen  knights  all  bearing  boars'  heads,  and  dofely  followed  by 
iRohand  and  his  troops,  appeared,  a  moft  unexpe^led  and  on* 
f  welcome  gueil  a^  Duke  Morgan's  tsd)le.  A  icene  of  motual 
infult  was  terminated  by  a  battle,  in  which  the  u&irper  loil  his 
life;  and  Triftrem,-  having  recQ^ened  his  hereditary  dominions^ 
which  he  conferred  on  his  excellent  friend  Rofaand,  returned  to 
the  court  of  Cornwall. 

Mark  and  all  his  courtiers  were  at  this  moment  in  ^great 
tribulation.  Moraunt,  the  champipn  of  Ireland,  was  oooae  to 
claim  the  accuftomed  tribute,  and  the.'CQmilh.  barons  were  dif^ 
pofed  to  unlimited  fubmiffion  ;t  but  Triftrem  ordered  the  tribute 
to  be  withheldy  repaired  in  perfon  to  Moraunt^.  and  defied  him 
to  coqibat.  The  encounter,  which  took  place  on  aii  iiland>  was 
long  and  obftinate;  but  at  length,  though  Triftrem  received  a 
fevere  wo^nd  in  the  Jiip,  he  had  the  honour  to  kill  his  antagonift 
by  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head,  in  which  Triftrem's  fword  was 
broken,  and  left  iu  point  firmly  fixed  in  the  ikul}  of  Moraunt. 
The  deliverer  of  Cornwall  was  now  declared  heir  to  the  crown; 
but  his  wound,  which  had  been  infli£ied  by  a  poifoned  weapon, 
became  daily  niore  troublefome^  and  after  baffling^  the  flLilt  of 
all  the  Corniih  phyficians,  rendered  the  patient  fo  difgufting, 
that  none  of  his  attepdantSt  excepting  GouTecQfU  his  faithful 
fervant,  had  the  courage  |o  come .  near  .his  perf^iu  ^And  thus 
ends  the  firft  fytte  of  ue  poem,  containing  loa^  Kansas.  4 

After  three  years  of  torture,  Triftrem,  rei^ft^  from  his 
uncle  a  fhip,  with  a  fufficiency  of  proyifiofis,  and^  att^dcd  on^ 
by  the  faithful  Gonve^nail,  abandoned  himfe^f.  to  tl|c  chaifqe  s^ 
|be  wiiuls  and  waves,  which  at  laft  'b^oqg^t.<hif[i*,|9  Dn^in. 


Calling  facmMf  Tremt^ift,  and  aUegu^thatbeiwaa  i  meraliaiil' 
innoiiiKkd  b^  pkates,  he  toDtintted  in  the  hafbour  to  fobot 
hicnfelf  vrith  his  harp,  the  found  of  which  .aftraAed  dailf 
crowds  to  his  Alp ;  and  at  laft  prociired  for -bimi  a'^'vtfit  ftom 
the  QuecDt  who  was  admirably,  (killed  in  OMjiictiie^  and;(b<># 
undertook  and  accompliihed  his  cure.  He  wascallttdno  ootutn 
and  became  the  inArudor  of  the  beautiful  Yfonde  the  kins'* 
.  daughter^  in  the  rarious  games  of  chefs,  and  tables, 'smdi' in  dbf 
arts  of  mufic'and  poetry;  fo  that  his  fair  piipil,  already  a:  pani^M 
of- beauty,  ihonly  became  a  model  .of  ekgant  aocompliflimdnts. 
But  the  hero  of  Cornwall,  the  conqueror  of  the  >  fierce  ^Moraim^ 
grew  tired  of  hi&cHfguife,  and  of  living  as  a  pioceptor^to*  dft 
niece  of  his  flaughtered  enenfiry.  He  aflccd  Jeetrc*  to»'dqiact,  aad 
returned  to  tbe  court  of  Mark,  to  whom  he  ptaiied  fo  watthlf 
ihe  cbartns  of  fbe  fair  yCondc^  thatihe  aoMious  nwnarck  c<m^ 
jared  him  to  return  and  obtain  het  from  her  'psrems^  .while. ih^ 
envious  barons  fttongly  priefied  him  to.  underrakei  an  'ctai/l»S^ 
which,  if.hiarcalaatQe*ihould  be:di£covered,  miuQ^  as  they,  fttp^ 
pofed,.  prove  btal  to  the  arahatfyJQr^  -*  '  *  \  .  .1  i  .->.':  . 
•  Tfiftrem^  peiicdly  awaie  of  his  datiger,  butitnAiiicvent  itb  iti 
coaf^quenccs,  uodertook  thecomihifBon,  andcartyiligiwithrfaifli 
fifteen  knights,'  all  like  htmfelf  di%«tiied-as.iiieichants,  anrtiei 
in  DiiiUia  faaclkiunat.ajBomentfwtMrii  its  anfaabitgiBts  were  ia/e^ 
treme  cooftcrnation  at  the  approach  of  a*  tenible  dragon* -.  ^ 
fcingf  inevf  r  Idttttragons  with  their  (hvn  handsi  the  Kingoriln^ 
land  coiitCJHed.himfelfwttkoiisringltbrpofieirioa  of  Im  dattgi^ 
ter  to  him  who  Ibould  deftroy  the  monfter.  TrtflsKas^  ofieoutfe, 
undeitopk  the  taflc ;  and  though  Iris  armour  was  all-  burnt  off  hi 
back  by  the-fiesy  bieath  of  tbcdragony  killed  him^  cut  •vf'hii 
tongue,  and  pjitting  it  into  Jiis  boot,  prepared,  a^.hishorfeJiiii^ 
been  deftroyed,,  ter  walk  home  in  triumph.  But  Ttiftrem  was 
unlucky  about '  poifons.  .The  poiiianoua  tongue  of  the  dragon 
threw  him  itto  a  fwoon  ;  aad  whtle*  Jie  *  lay  (cnfclefs,  the  king^ 
ftewardy  findings  the  dn^on  qake  dead,  cot  o£F  its  hokl,'  haftra^ 
edto  court,.  aM)  obtained,  tbe  hand  of  Tfotide.  Luckily  tint 
lady  had  great  doubts  of  the  fteward's  courage!.  -  She'  repaired 
witi^  her  mothtrt  to .  the  Ijppt  where  the  'dragon  biy^  -  found  6tr 
Triftrem  in  a  fwoon,  .poured  aaattttidpte  do!wn.his  throat,  .and 
baring  thus  reieorered  htm^  foon.  leivned  fapm.!hia  oprn.  montk 
that  he.,  wasjl^  reiA  riiAor«  and.  prqp^rtd  to  provi?.  it  in  the  tetsk 
of  the  falfe  (lewanl.  .  Xbey.thea  carried  him  homc,k  and.pla<^d 
him  in  .a*batb  *,  bm  Yfoode^  fuCjpeAtng  the  pKteadied  merchant 
CO  he  her.  old  prtcepmr,  dtew,  and  eaamtmui  .the.fword,  coasv 
paced  its  broken  pqint  with,  the  fragmditextraded  ftomth^ 
ftttU  of  Morgnntt  and  difccrreHed  that  be  was  ccrtafll)r^theinne 
victi^  Trlftrem  who  had  killed  her  uncle«    She  now  piouily 
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the  purpofe  of  reuniting  the  hand  to  the  (tump  ;  and  not  find-* 
jng  it,  fiercely  purfued  Triftrcm  to  a  bridge,  on  which  they 
renewed  the  encounter.  Triftrem  was  now  hardly  prefled,  his 
(hield  being  broken  by  a  blow  of  the  club  5  but,  evading  the 
i>ext  ftroke,  he  pierced  his  enemy  to  the  heart,  and  Urgan,  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  fprang  from  the  bridge  into  the  river^ 
Triamour,  thus  delivered  from  the  giant,  beftowed  on  his  pro- 
teftor  the  ft)vcreignty  of  Wales,  together  with  a  little  dog  called 
Petfcrcwe,  who  was  fpofted  with  red,  blue  and  green  ;  and 
Triftrem,  immediately  rciloring  the  crown  to  Blanche*flour  the 
king's  daughter,  fent  the  little  particoloured  dog  as  a  prefect 
to  the  fair  Yfondc. 

The  increafe  of  fame  attending  this  (ignal  viftory  obtained  for 
Triftrem  a  reconciliation  with  his  uncle.  He  was  appointed  high 
ftewand  ;  and  the  *  drink  of  might  *  ftill  continuing  to  operate,  re- 
commenced his  amours  with  Yfonde,  and  was  again  difcovered  by 
Mark,  who  banifhed  him  from  court  together  with*  his  paramour. 
The  lovers,  retiring  into  the  foreft,  found  a  cavern  conftruftefl 
in  old  times  by  the  giants ;  contentedly  fixed  their  abode  in-  it ; 
and  fubfifting  on  the  venifon  taken  by  their  dogs  Hofbin  and 
Peticrewe,  enjoyed  almoft  a  year  of  repofe  and  happinefs.  One 
dav,  the  attendants  of  Mark,  who  was  hunting  in  the  foreft^ 
dflcovered  them  ttfleep  in  their  cavern,  and  made  their  report  to 
the  king  ;  btrt  it  accidentally  happened  that  Triftrem  had  placed 
the  drawn  fword  with  which  he  had  probably  been  catting  up  a 
deer,  between  himfelf  and  his  miftrefs  5  and  Mark,  who  ofti  vi- 
fiting  the  cavern,  found  his  wif*  and  nephew  ftill  afleep,  was  fully 
convinced,  by  this  circumftaiKe,  of  their  perfed  innocence.  He 
ftopped,  with  his  glove,  a  crevice  in  the  rock  through  whidi  a 
ray  of  the  fun  darted  on  the  face  of  the  beautiful  Yfonde,  and  re- 
tired f  and  the  lovers  who,  on  waking,  recognised  witfi  furprife 
the  royal  glove,  were  ftil!  inore  furprifed  by  the  arrival  of  a  nu- 
merous retintre,  who  conduded  them  in  tnumph  to  court.  But 
tlie  officious  dwarf  was  indefatigable.  Through  his  means  the 
knrersr  were  deteded  by  the  king  at  a  ftolen  interview,  and  Trif- 
trem wa^  again  obliged  ta  fly.  After  traverfing  Spain,  where  he 
fl^w  three  giants,  and  vifiting  the  fons  of  Rohand  in  Ermonie,  he 
paAed  into  Brittany,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Duke  Florentin, 
and  having  conquered  all  his  enemies,  firmly  eftabliihed  his  au- 
thority. Florentin  had  an  only  daughter  named  Yfonde  with  the 
White  Hand,  who  hearing  Triftrem  fing  a  lay  in  praife  of  his 
niifttefs,  of  which  (he  fuppofed  herfdf  the  objed,  mentioned  the 
cirtumftance  to  her  father,  in  conieauence  of  whichf  the  duke 
ineadily  offered  to  Triftrem  the  hand  of  his  slaughter.  The  kn^, 
hxnng  refieAed  that  a  life  of  inceft  and  adultery  was  certamir 
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finfuli  and  that  a  life  of  exile  was  not  pleafantj  accepted  the  of- 
fer, and  the  rtiarriage  ceremony  wa^  performed.  But  on  palling 
to  th'ift  bridal  chamber,  his  ring,  the  prefent  of  his  miftrefs,  dropt 
from  his  finger.  On  this  accident  his  former  paflion  returned 
with  redoubled  violence  ;  his  heart  reproached  him  with  his  infi- 
delity, which  he  determined  nOt  to  catry  any  farthei'}  and  in 
fcite  of  his  wife's  uricomm'on  beauty,  which  ^as  only  fijfrpaffed 
by  that  of  his  miftrefs,  h6  adhered  through  life  to  this  deterlni- 
natiok). 

Triftrem  had  received,  as  a  htiptial  prefent,  a  traft  of  country 
immediately  adjoining  fo  the  territories  of  a  ferocious  giant  named 
Beliagogj  out  with  me  ftri£t  injunftion  from  Florentin  that  he 
flioutd  abftain  from  hun<inj»  on  the  lands  of  that  monfter,  who 
^as  brother  to  Morgan,  Urgan,  and  Moraunt.  Tfiftrem,  of 
courfe,  toiild  not  relift  the  temptation  of  trying  his  ftrength  a- 

fjainft  the  lail  Of  this  tall  family ;  he  hunted  over  his  lands,  in- 
ulted  him,  fought  him,  and  ultimately  cut  otf  his  leg :  after 
which,  Beliagog,  ^khp  did  n6t  poffefs  the  fecret  of  ifrgan's  falve, 
fued  for  mercy,  and  became;  his  VafTal.  TrUtrem  ordered  him  to 
build  a  hall  in  hoilouf  of  Tfonde  and  Brengwain ;  aftd  Beliagog, 
who  feeins  to  hate  pofleffed  itnich  mote  ingenuity  thart  ufually 
belongs  to  a  giant,  faithfully  completed  it  Within  his  caftle^  to 
which  he  taught  Triftrem  a  fecure  and  fecret  appro^h,  and  a-i 
domed  it  with  fculptutes  ^xzCtly  reprefenting  tne  .whole  hiftory 
of  his  former  life,  with  exaft  likenefles  of  ifbnde,  Br'engwain, 
Mark,  Meriadok,  Hodain,  and  Peticrewe. 

The  wonderful  excellence  of  thefe  fculpttifes  titoduced  an  ex- 
traordinary accident.  Ganhardin,  brother  to  Triftrem's  wife, 
having  dilcovered,  from  ah  expreffion  attlefsly  dropt  from  his 
fifter,  the  (ingular  continence  of  her  huft^iiind,  and  having  expveCcd 
his  refentment  to  the  Comifli  hero,  received  in  anfwer  fuch  a  de-» 
fcription  of  the  Iriih  Yfonde's  beauty,  that  he  felt  a  ftrong  cu- 
riofity  to  fee  her,  and  became,  from  this  time,  the  confident  of 
his  brother.  Being  condu£ted  by  Triftrem  to  the  Marvellous 
Caftle,  which  he  could  fcarcely  approach  without  trembling,  and 
having  ifiewed  the  portraits  of  Ywnde  and  Brengwain,  he  was  fO 
adonimed  with  their  beauty  that  he  ftaegered,  fell  backwards  in 
a  fort  of  fwoon,  and,  on  his  recovery,  found  himfelf  with  a  great 
contufion  on  his  head,  and  a  violent  paiBon  for  the  charMb  of 
Brengwain,  whom  he  determined  to  fee  in.  perfon  without  lofs  of 
time.  Triftrem  was  not  lefs  impatient  to  revifit  his  miftrefs )  and 
the  two  friends  departed  together.  In  the  mean  time  Mark  had 
.  appointed  k  new  conftable,  named  Canados,  who  in  his  turn  be- 
came in  love  with  Tfonde,  tortured  her  by  his  importunate  ad- 
dreffes,  and,  in  hopes  of  advancing  his  fuit,  tanntingly  informed 
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her  of  Triftrera's  marriage  in  IJr'ittg^y.'  Tfonde^  much  difturhed^ 
,  retired  with  Brer>gwain  and  her '  attendants  into  the  forcft  to  iik 
4ulge  her  griefs  gt  the  moment  when  Triftrem  and  Tiis  compa*. 
nion  arrived  there :  The  meeting  between  the  Jovers  foon  pro- 
4.uced  a  fatiigifaftory  explanation  ;  their  lifual  intercourfc  was  re* 
newed  ;.and  Canhordin  was  betrothed' to  the  faithful  Brengwaiiu 
But  Canados  being  informed  of  what  had  paiTed,  coJIeSed  the 
whole  force  of  the  "country,  and  marched  to  furprifc  his  rivals 
M'hoj  though  apprifed  of  hi$  danger  by  a  letter,  from  his  fnend 
Gouvemaif,  haa  no  time  to  prepare  for  rcfiftance  5  but,  after  con- 
cealing himfelf  i»  the  foreft,  afTumed  die  difguif^  of  a  beggaf 
with  *  cup  and  clapper,  *  and  remained  near  the  court,  whik 
Ganhardin  «fcaped  to*  Brittany.  Fortunately  Bretigwain  found 
means  to  excite  the  jei^Ioufy  of  Mark  againft  C;mados,  and  that 
troublefom'e  favourite  was  difgriced  and  banifbeU.  She  theo^  at 
the  requeft  of  Triftrem,  procured  a  tournament  to  be  proclaimed, 
at  which  he  and  Ganhardin,  ^fter ,  dcfperately  wounding  Meria- 
flok  and  Canados,  took  a  Cgnal  vengeance  on''  all  the  courtly 
tale-bearers  ;  *  and,  without  dircov^'ring  their  names,  returned  ta 
Brittany.  Her^,  a  young  ^knight,  alTo-  ;>amcd  Triftrem,  accoftiog 
the  hero  of  Cornwall,  requefted  his  afliftairce  for  die  recovery  <5 
his  miftrefs,  whom  a  ravilher,  aided  by  fifteen  knight?,  was  theo 
bearing  off  to  a  neiglibouring  caftlc.  Triftarem  readily  aflented^ 
attacked  the  fpoilers,  and,  thougli  his  young  companion  was  flain 
hi  the  conflift,  fuccceded  in  df feating^  the  fifteen  knights.  But 
he  was  hurt  by  an  arrow  in  h'l^  old  wound— and  thus  enils  the 
ancient  MS.     The  ilory  is  concluded  by  the  editor,  in  the  fame 

ials  fupplicd  by  a» 


\g  dally  worfe,  U  at  length  declared 
incurable^  except  by  the  medical  Ifcill  of  Tfonde,  wlio  had  pro- 
bably inherited  from  her  mother  tlie  receipts  which  cured  his  firft 
gangrene  in  Jreland.  Triiliem  fends  GAuhardin  \vith  his  ring 
to  implore  her  afliftance,  directing  him  to  aflunie  the  difguife  of 
a  merchant,,  to  haften  her  embarkation,  and,  in  h'ls  rotuiu,'to  no- 
tify his  fuccefs  by  hoifting  a  white  fail,  or  his  failure  by  hoi  Ring 
a  black  one.  Ganhardin  executes  his  commiQion  with  great  ad- 
drefs,  and  brings  over  the  Queen  of  Cornwall :  But  Yfonde  of 
Brittany, 'who  had  overheard  the  direQions,  fired  witlr  indigna- 
tion and  je^ufy  at  the  approach  of  her  rival,  makes  a  falfe  re- 
port to  her  hufband  ;  and  Triftrem,  hearing  th.it  the  black  fail  i$ 
hoifted,  yields  to  defpair  and  dies.  The  Queen  of  Corn^^'3ll  re- 
ceiving tne  fad  news  on  her  arrival,  ruflies  to  the  caftle  where  his 
corpfe  was  laid  out,  throws  herfelf  on  tlic  bier,,  and  empires  with 
cnef^ 

Suci* 
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Sucb  !s  the  outline  of  the  {lory  now  edited  hy  Mr  Soott^fron 
:the  Auchinleck  MS. ;  and  the  reader  wiU  probably  admit»  that  ^ 
•contains  mqre  variety  of  incideut,  and  more  natural  delineation^ 
^f  chara£tfer,  than  could  be  reafonably  cxpefted  from  a  cotnpofir 
«tion  of  the  ^arly  period  to  which  it  is  afcribed.  That  Thomas 
'^f  Erceldoune  compofed  a  romance  on  this  fubjeft,  and  that  it 
■was  preferred  by  his  comemporaries  to  every  minftrcl  tale  of  the 
4:inie9  is  ^  wel)  known  hiftorical  fad.  The  queftion  is>  whethet 
ihis  be  that  idenrical  work .;  and  the  difcuUion  of  this  fubjed^ 
yhich,  as  Mr  Scott  has  managed  it,  is  connedled  with  much  cu^ 
rious  and  interefting  matter,  uiall  how  be  Ihortly  examined. 

His  Introdu£lion  contains^  i.  Some  account  of  Thomas  of  Er- 

^ildoune  j    2.  A  hlftory  of  the  romance  of  Sir  Triftrem ;  and^ 

3.  Obfcrvations  on  the  copy  now  publifhed-  , 

On  the  iirfl  of  thefe  pointy  the  editor  fias  coIIe<^ed  all  the  in- 
formation which  could  be  derived  from  hiftorians  or  ;poets,  from 
tradition,  or  from  ancient  chAtters^  yet  die  reader  wil)  perhaps  be 
furprifed  to  find,  that  this  information  amounts  to  no  more,  than 
that  Thomas,  to  whonvan  obfcure  traditioi;!  has  given  the  fumame 
of  Learmont,  an3  who  acquired,  from  his  poetical  talent,  ^e  a|^ 
pellation  of  the  Rhymer,  pofTe^ed  certain  lands  at  Ercildouoey 
now  called  Earlilon,  a  villaee  fituated  on  the  Leader,  about  tw9 
miles  above  its  junfl.ion  with  the  Tweed,  which  lands  were  grant* 
ed,  after  his  death,  to  the  Trinity-houfe  at  Sottra,  by  Thomas^ 
^who  calls  himfelf  *'  fon  and  heir  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  of  £r- 
cildoune. '    In  faft^  many  of  the  documents  refi^e^ing  this  fin«* 
gular  man  relate  only  to  his  prophetic  chara£%er»  -which  is  no  longer 
intereftingj  but  Mr  Scott  has  been  able  to  afcertain,  within  very 
narrow  limits,. one  very  important. point,  viz.  the  time  at  which  the 
Rhymer  may  be  fuppofcd  to  have  produced  Ivis  romsmce  of  Sir 
Tnflrem.    '11^  following  are  the  ilata  for  tlu$  approximation. 
The  deed  of  conveyance  fignod  by  his  Ton  and  heir,  which  is 
|)rinted  iu  the  Appendix,  is  dated  in  1299  :  the  father^  thereforCf 
was  then  dead,    iiut,  if  mtc  may  tHift  to  the  authority  of  Henry 
4he  MindreJ,  he  mull  have  furvived  1296;  in  which  cafe  ire  can- 
not err  very  much  in  placing  his  death  in  1 297*     Concerning  hie 
birth  we  have  no  dire£l  teilimony  \  but  its  date  m^j  be  thus  in* 
ferret.    The  Rhymer  was  witnef&to  a  deed  granted  by  Petrus  de 
Haga  de  BemerCyde  :  they  therefore  were  contemporaries*     But 
Tetrus  de  Haga  was  himfelf  a  witnefs  to  another  charter,  by 
which  Richard  de  Moreville,  Conllable  of  .Scotland,  panted  cev* 
tain  ferfs  to  Henry  St  Clair.    Moreville  was  Conftable  from  i  i6t 
to  ii£p:  this  lad  year,  therefore,  is  the  very  latcft  which  can 
be  aitigned  as  a  date  to  the  grant.    Bat  no  man,  probably,  could 
ibecbolen  as  a  competent  witnefs  before  twenty  years  ol  ege^*f# 
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that  the  birth  of  Petrus  de  Haga  cannot  be  brought  lowir  diajj 
1 169 ;  and  if  we  aflign  fcVcnty  years  to  his  hfe,  which  is  certainr 
iv  a  large  allowance,  we  fhall  place  his  death  in  1 239.  There.- 
forc  Thomas,  who,  Having  been  a  witncfs  to  a  charter  jgranted  hj 
him,  was  confequently  twenty  years  old  at  that  time,  muft  ha?e 
been  born  as  early  as  1219;  aiid  is  very  likely  (o  have  compofed 
his  poem  about  the  year  i2$o.  This  dedu^iion  le^ds  us  to  think 
that  Mr  Scott,  from  the  fear  of  exaggerating  the  antiquity  of  his 
author,  has  fallen  into  the  oppofite  extreme  in  placing  bis  birth 
between  1226  and  1229  \  a  date  which  we  a^fo  think  a^  variance 
^th  that  which  he  has  a(Rgned  to  the  compofition  of  the  poem. 

We  will  now,  for  the  fake  of  connexion,  examine  the  third  di- 
vifion  of  Mr  Scott's  effay^  referying  the  fecond,  which  is  by  far 
the  moil  important  of  the  whole,  lor  a  feparate  confideration. 
The  poem  now  printed  begins  by  the  following  Hues  : 
y*  I  was  at  Erceldoune, 

With  Thomas  fpak  I  thair; 
**  Thcr  herd  Yredc  in  roune 

*  Who  Triftrem  gat  and  bare, '  Arc. 

It  therefore  does  not  profefs  to  have  been  written  by  Thomas,  nor 
di&ated  by  him^  but  to  have  been  taken  from  the  recitation  of  a 
>nin(lrel  who  had  heard  and  retained  in  his  memory  the  words  of 
the  Rhymer }  and  it  remains  to  be  feen,  how  far  thefe  pretenfions 
ure  founded  on  extemadi  or  internal  evidence.    The  large  volume 
from  which  Mr  Scott's  tranfcript  was  taken,  called  die  Aucfainleck 
MS.,  was  complied,  as  the  editor  fuppofes,  in  fome  Anglo-Nor* 
man  convent:  it  contains,  in  its  prefent  (late,  333  leaves  and  4a 
different  pieces  of  poetry  (of  which  a  defcriptioh  is  given  in  the 
•    Appendix),  many  of  great' length,  and  all  originally  ornamented 
with  illuminatioils,  which  have  been  torn  out.     From  fome  paf- 
fi^ges  contained  in  it,  we  learn  that  the  compilation  canno^  have 
been  completed  till  1330,  that  is  to  fay,  till  thirty-three  years  after 
the  death  of  Thomas  5  but  even  this  interval  is  not  ipfficiently 
long  to  invalidate  the  preceding  aflertion  of  the  reciter  j  and  be- 
fides,  it  is  evident  that  fuch  volumes  as  this  were  not  the  work  of 
a  fmgle  year.     The  paintings  alone  were  fomctimcs  the  occupa- 
tion t)f  almod  a  whole  life.     Neither  were  minftrels  the  conftant 
inhabitants  of  convents.     Their  recitations  were  apparently  taken 
down  during  their  occafional  vifits,  and  afterwards  fajrl^  franfcrib- 
ed  and  illuminated  in  the  conventual  volume,  or  pcrbap^,  being 
tirft   written   on   feparate  (kins  of  parchment,   were  afterwards 
bound  up  together.     There  is  therefore  no  reafon  fojr  doubting, 
that  the  poeih  before  us  may  have  been  written  from  the  diSation 
r  f  a  minnrd  who  had  aAually  feen  and  converftd  with  the  Rhymer. 
kA»  allowing  this,, it  is  (till  pofliblc  that  the  lifting  poem  may 
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hnt  been  modernized  and  interpolated ;  and  Mr  Scott  is  of  opi* 
nion  that  this  muil  have  been  the  cafe :  but  he  contends,  and,  as 
we  think,  very  juftly,  that  the  fpecific  marks  by  which  Robert  dc 
3runne  ^in  a  paiTage  which  we  ihall  preiently  notice)  defcribes  it, 
that  is,  ttie  quaint  EngiUb^  and  the  complicated  conflrudion  of 
<he  ftanza,  which  was  lo  difficult  to  retain  in  the  memoryr— toge- 
ther with  ^  brevity  and  concifenefs  of  narration  totally  different 
from  the  common  (lyle  of  romance,  and  an  elliptical  and  indefi- 
nite mode  of  expreffion,  which  is  xhe  ufual  charaderiftic  of  an 
infant  language — concur  in  proving  that  the  general  phrafcology 
of  the  poem  has  not  been  very  materially  altered.  Indeed  it  ap* 
pears  to  us,  that  the  interpolation  of  many  new  ftanzas  of  eleven 
lines  would  have  baffled  the  (kill  of  any  writer  olf  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century,  unlefs  he  had  poflefled  that  very  unconi* 
mon  facility  of  arranging  fimilar  final  founds,  which  procured  to 
Thomas  the  di(lin6^ive  appellation  of  the  Rhymer. 

Having  thus  far  donfidered  the  authenticity  and  antiquity  of  the 
poem,  we  proceed  to  its  hiftory,  wbidh  ^orms  the  fecond  divifion 
of  Mr  Scott's  introdu£lory  eiTay.  There  can  be  no  doubtxefpe£l- 
ing  the  people  from  whom  the  materials  of  the  ftory  are  derived, 
becaufe  Triftrem  is  confeiT^dly  a  Celtic  hero.  He  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Welfh  triads,  and  by  the  Welfli  poets ;  and  his 
fame  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  traditions  of  Brittany.  Marie,  a 
Norman  poetefs  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  her  *  lai  dee  che- 
vrefoil'  (of  which  a  tranllatton  is  puhlifhed  by  Mr  Scott)  re* 
•cords  one  of  his  adveiuures  which  (he  profefles  to  have  tranflat- 
ed  from  a  Breton  lay,  and  founds  on  this  aflertion  her  claim  to 
credit  for  its  authenticity.  'Cut  (he  alludes  at  the  fame  time  to 
a  FreiKh  written  hiitory  of  Triftrem ;  and  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who  writes  his  Xongs  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  Chreitien  de  Troys,  who  fiouriihed  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth,  bear  witnefs  to  the  popularity  of  the  ftory  in  their 
time.  Thefe  paflages  alfo  are  quoted  by  the  editor ;  but  he  ftil) 
contends  that  Thomas  did  not  tranilate  his  work  from  any 
French  original,  but  derived  bis  materials  immediately  from  a 
Celtic  fource;  aiui  he  defends  his  opinion  not  only  by  very 
plaufible  reafoningi  but  by  dire^  and  poGtive  authority. 

Our  readers  will  recoiled  that,  during  feveral  ages  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the  whole  weftern  coaft  of  this  ifland^  ^ 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  was  ft  ill  occupied  by  the  Britons  ^ 
and  that  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde 
gave  birth  to  three  of  the  moft  celebrated  Welfli  poets,  namely 
Aneurin,  Merlin  th#^Wild,  and  Lly warch-Hen.  The  Saxon  chror 
nicle  relates  that  the  Welfli  of  thefe  diftrifls  voluntarily  put 
themfelves  unde^  the  proce&ion  of  Edward  of  Athelftan  >  but« 
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foon  after  tViis,  they  became  tributary  to  the  Scotifli  klngSi  with 
whofe  fubjcfts  they  were  b?  degrees  completely  amalgamated ; 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  retained,  till  a  much 
later  period  than  that  when  Thomas  wrote,  their  didindive 
language,  traditions  and  cuftoms.     Now  the  pofition  of  Ercifr 
dounc,  or  Earldon,  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Celtic  diftriS  of 
Rcged,  the  kingdoih  of  Uricn,  and  of  Ywtin,  two  celebrated 
heroes  of  romance ;  and  it  is  certainly  natural  that  Thomai 
(hould  found,  on  this  faYouraWc  poGtion  of  hts  refidence,  the 
prctenfion  of  fuperior  authenticity  for  his  mode  of  relating  a 
.  (lory  already  popular,  and  that  his  prctenfion  (hould  be  allowed 
by  his  hearers.     Accordingly,  Mr  Scott  has  given   us  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  two  metrical  French  fragment"^  of  the  hiftory  of  Trif- 
trem,  which  he  conjcftutes  to  be  the  compofition  of  a  certain 
Raoul  de  Beauvais  who  wrote  in  1257,  and  in  which  the  author 
profeffcs  that  his  narrative  is  perfeftly  conformable  to  that  of 
Thomas.     It  is  alfo  (Iriftly  conformable  to  the  ftory  now  publiih- 
ed ;  and  this  coincidence  feems  to  prove  that  the  perfon   meant 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Rhymer  j  becaufe,  if  we  (hould  fup- 
pofe  two  perfons  of  the  fame  name,  both  poets,  and  both  choofing 
the  fame  fubjeft,  it  is  fcarcely  credible  that  both  (hould  feleG, 
from  the  great  variety  of  matter  which  was  offered  to  them, 
precifely  the  fame  materials,  and  arrange  them  in  the  fame  man- 
ner.    The  fame  reafoning  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  a 
quotation  from  another  French  minllrcl^  who  in  a  metrical  life 
of  King  Horn,  appeals  alfo  to  a  Thomas  as  the  original  author 
of  that  romance.     Here  indeed  there  is  a  prefamption,  becaufe 
the  fcene  is  laid  in  Northumberland,  and  the  names  of  the  cba- 
rafter^  are  purely  Saxon  j  but,  as  Mr  Scott  candidly  admits,  we 
have  no  hitlbrical  evidence  which  attributes  the  poem  in  qucf- 
lion  to  the  Rhymer  of  Ercildoune.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  we 
are  now  entitled  to  infer  not  only  that  the  Rhymer,  being  an- 
terior even  to  Robert  of  Gloucellcr,  is  by  far  the  earliefl  Englifh 
poet  of  eminence,  but  alfo  that  our  language  was  fo  far  cultivat- 
t:d  as  to  be  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  compofition  much  fooner 
within  the  Scotifh  dominions,  than  in  what  was  then  called  Eng- 
land.   This  has  been  fufpedied  by  others,  but  its  truth  has  been 
afcertaiited  by  Mr  Scott,  who  has  firft  explained  a  paflagc  of  an 
ancient   hiftorian  (Robfcrt  de  Br  untie)  wiiich  has  often  been 
ouoted  but  always  mifunderftood. 

•I  made  noght  for  do  difiurs^  ' 

Nc  for  no  figgoursy  no  harf^urSf 
*  B  Jt  far  the  hif  of  fymple  nwn. 

That  JirM9igt  Inglis  cannot  keo^^  l'  , 

1  fee  in  long,  in  fedgeyng  tak, 

Qi  frcildouQc  afid  of  Kindife* 
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Non  tham  fayu  as  thai  tbaim  'wrogbt^ 

j4nd  in  thtr  faying  it  femei  noght. 

That  may  thou  here  in  Sir  Tnftrcm  ; 

Over  geftc$  k  has  the  ftecro,   - 

Over  ail  that  is  or  wai. 

If  men  it  fayd  as  made  Thomat. 

Bot  I  here  ii  0^  m/m  fa/ay  ;  > 

That  cf  fwm  e^pple  fom  is  ittl/ay. 

tk>  thane  fayre  fayiD^  here  befof ne^ 

Is  thare  travaiJe  ncre  fbrlorD  ; 

Thaifafd  Ufor  pride  and  nobieytf 

Thai  'mere  notfsiyMe  as  thai--' 

Thai  r^yd  it  injb  quaif^  Inglie^  . 

That  many  waU  not  'what  it  is*^^ 

And  forfoth  I  cooth  noght 

Sojtrange  Inglis  aa  thai  w/oght,  *  &c. 
It  was  always  fuppofed,  that,  in  thefe  liaes»  the  author  meant 
^accufe  the  difoun  oxfeggoun^  of  perverting  the  phraseology  of 
.  the  metrical  tales  which  they  undertook  to  recite  \  initead  of 
whichy  as  Mr  Scott  juftly  obferves,  he  certainly  intended  to  dc- 
icribe  the  ftyle  of  the  Rhymer  and  of  Kemlale  a3  abounding  with 
grange  and  quaint  Inglisy  and  the  poem  of  the  former  as  com- 
pofed  of  couples  or  iianzas  fo  complicated,  that  few  vulgar  h^r* 
crs  could  comprehend  their  meaning,  and  no  reciter  was  able  to 
recoiled  the  whole,  l^ut  always  Jeft  fome  ftanza  imperfed.  He 
allottates,  that  thefe  poets  wrote  for  ^  pride  and  nobleye,'  for 
the  great  and  powerful,  not  for  fuch  as  his  fimple  brethren  \  and 
though  he  mentions  only  two  by  name,  he  apparently  njieans  to 
defcribe  the  northern  minftrels  in  general,  whofe,  fupcrior  fkill  is 
atteiled  by  the  general  tenor  of  aE  our  early  poetry,  and  whofe 
peculiar  privileges  are  recorded  ia  aacient  Scotifli  (latutes^  in 
which  they  are  ranked  with  knights  and  heralds,  aqd  perm^^  to 
wear  filk  robes,  a  drefs  limited  to  perfons  who  could  .pend  a*  hun- 
dred pounds  of  land-rent.  While  the  fouthern  Engliih  dialed, 
which  apparently  had  its  origin  in  the  towns,  was  baniihed  from 
the  caftles  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  and  nobles,  the.  northern 
dialed,  compofed  ot  (^e  fame  elements,  and  encouraged  by  the 
patronage  of  the  Scotiih  fovereigns,  made  daily  advances  to  p^« 
fedion  \  and  became  the  vehicle  of  much  fpirited  and  orjigw} 
poetry,  before  Robert  of  Glouceder  had  been  able  to  -  complete 
the  long  firing  of  rhymes  which  conftitute  his  hiftory.  The 
.  fragments  of  Gawain  and  Gologras,  and  Galoran  of  Galoway, 
publifhed  by  Mr  Pinkerton,  are  probably  anterior  even  to  Sir  TridT- 
trem,  and  have  certainly  no  marks  of  tranilation.  Many  others 
of  equal  antiquity  are  lilcelf  to  Jiave  periflied  ^  but  the  cloud  of 
tranfia^ed  romances,  mod  olt  wi;iiph  are  in  t^c  oorthein  dial^^. 
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and  utu]ue{li«nably  vrinen  in  lit?  early  pau  of  the  14th  centuTy, 
Jill  up  a  conliderable  chafm  in  our  literary  bidory,  and  fumifh  1 
regular  gradation  of  ftyle  from  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  to  Oua- 
<cr.. 

Upon  the  whole,  ve  are  much  difpofcd  to  adopt  the  mieral 
inferences  drawn  by  Mr  Scott  from  his  aathorities,  and  h»e 
great  pleafurc  in  beaiiag  tcflimony  to  the  rery  uncommon  dili- 
gence which  he  has  evinced  in  coUcQing  curiouf  materials,  and 
to  the  ufte  and  fagacity  with  which  he  has  employed  them. 
But  there  is  one  of  his  opinions  to  which  we  cannot  fubfcribe. 
He  fays,  (p-  hi.  &  liii.)  <  It  may  be  thought  that  the  BritiOi  fpo- 
ken,  as  we  have  feen,  by  the  tribcB  of  Cumbria  and  Strath-Clwyd, 
as  well  as  the  proper  Scots,  ought  to  have  entered  into  the  com- 
pofiiion  of  the  new  language.  But,  although  pofletfing  beautiei 
of  it^  own,  the  Celtic  has  ercry  where  been  found  incapable  of 
ticing  amalgamated  with  the  Gothic  dialers,  from  which  it  is  ra- 
dically and  totally  diftind.  *  We  prefume  that  there  is  here  an 
accidental  inaccuracy  of' cxprefGon,  or,  more  probably,  an  emir 
of  Ae  prefs,  fince  it  cannot  be  meant  to  ftate  that  the  Britiffa 
was  the  language  of  the  proper  Scots.  Bat  we  objeQ  to  the  po- 
fition ;  bccaufc  we  apprehend,  that  the  elements  of  any  langaait 
arc  capable  of  being  admitted  into  any  eiher. 

The  modern  Welfti,  we  behevc,  have  adopted  many  Englifli 
as  well  as  Trench  words,  only  fubjeQing  them  to  the  Celtic  mu- 
tations ;  the  Saxons  have  rcccircd  many  from  the  WeUh,  baring 
firft,  of  courfe,  fuppreffed  fuch  mutations.  The  French,  and  o- 
ther  rc^naflff  languages,  contain,  together  with  Latin,  much  Cel- 
tic and  fome  Gothic,  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  a  combination  as  is  here 
fiated  to  be  impoffible.  if  the  Anglo-Danith  oolony  of  Bemicia 
had  borrowed  from  the  British  dialect  as  much  as  me  Danes  of 
Neuftria  did  from  the  fpecch  of  that  province,  they  might  poffi- 
bly  have  formed  a  language  not  very  dilTimilar  to  the  Norman ; 
bnaufe  the  Britons,  like  the  Gauls,  probably  received  from  Rome, 
together  with  the  ans  of  civilized  nations,  moft  of  the  terms  by 
'which  they  were  denominated.  To  explain,  ftep  by  ftep,  the 
■  nearly  contemporary  formation  of  our  mined  language  in  England 
and  Scotland,  under  vtry  different  pohtical  circumllances,  is  a 
diEcuIt  taflc ;  and  we  (hall  not  confidcr  the  problem  as  definitive- 
ly folved)  until  more  light  {hall  have  been  thrown  on  the  filiation 
of  the  other  European  languages.  - 

We  have  cxt  we  muft 

forbear  to  enter  gloffarv, 

which  form  abc  alt,  it  is 

perhaps  fofficieni  :  ineipfi' 

cable  J  find  thst  oint  out 

above 
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above  three  or  four  paflages  where  the  fagacity  of  the  editor  ap- 
pears to  have  been  foiled  by  the  author's  obfcurity.  With  regard 
to  the  notes,  they  contain  an  aUnoil  infinite  variety  of  curious  in- 
formation, which  had  been  hitherto  unknown  or  unnoticed  *,  and 
we  are  perfuadcd,  that  they  would  aiFord.much  amufement  even 
to  thofe  readers  who  may  be  too  indolent  to  derive  any  from  the 
fuperannuated  poetry  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune.  We  muft  there- 
fore conclude,  as  we  began,  by  exprefling  our  regret  that  the  ve- 
ry limited  and  fcanty  edition  now  printed  will  preclude  many 
from  poffefling  a  work  which  has  been  compiled  with  much  la- 
bour, and  which  is  no  tefs  creditable  to  the  uite  and  genius,  than 
to  the  learning  of  the  editor. 


Art.  XV,  ^n  Jfccwnt  of  Travels  Into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa, 
By  John  Barrow,  Efq*.  lite  Secretary  to  Lord  MacartQcy»  Auditor- 
Geaenl  of  Public  Accounta  ac  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Secretary 
to  Lieutenant-General  Francis  Dundas  during  his  Government  there. 
Vdume  Second*    4to.    pp.  464.    Cadell  3c  Daviea.     London  1804. 

-T^HE  title  of  this  volume  is  calculated  to  deceive  the  reader. 
•*•  .  With  the  exception  of  a  fingle  excurfion  up  the  country, 
narrated  in  one  chapter,  the  work  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
travels,  and  appears  to  have  obtained  that  title,  merelv  from  the 
circumftance  of  the  author  having  formerly  publifheci  a  book  of 
travels  nearly  of  the  fame  fize.  Confidered,  however,  in  its 
proper  light,  of  a  diflertation  upon  the  importance  of  the  Cap'e 
of  Good  Hope,  the  work  is  extremely  valuable.  It  contains  a 
very  full,  indeed  rarht^  a  prolix  ftatement  of  the  argument  for 
Cakmg  and  retaining  pofTeflion  of  that  fettlement.  It  abounds  in 
all  the  matters  of  fa£t  which  can  be  brought  to  the  deciGon  of 
this  tnterefting  quedion  ;  and  is  interfperfed  with  a  confiderable 
portion  of  new  information  relative  to  the  points  at  iffue.  For 
oar  own  parts,  we  never  entertained  any  doubts  upon  the  fub- 
ytGt  \  but,  had  we  been  difpofed  to  hefitate,  the  demonil ration 
of  Mr  Barrow  would  have  fixed  our  opinion.  Ac  the  prefent 
moment,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  public  fhould  be  fairly 
informed  upon  fo  interciling  a  topic  of  practical  policy.  Wc 
(hall  therefore  lay  before  our  readers,  an  ab(lra<^  of  the  argu* 
ment,  interfperling  fuch  obfervations  as  appear  neceflary  to  its 
farther  elucidation,  and  pointing  out,  as  wc  proceed,  the  errors 
into  which  Mr  Barrow's  manifelt  ignorance  of  political  economy 
has  frequently  betrayed  bim.  We  muft  premife  one  remark  up- 
on the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  ftated  to  have  been  written. 
14  '  ^ys  he,  <  any  of  the  hmtt  thrown  out  in  this  vohiine  HionM 
beneficial  to  my  country,  by  fuggefting  fach  mcafures  ai  may  a- 
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•vert  the  evils  which  now  threaten  our  trade  and  fcttlementf  la  the  EaS, 
.1  (hall  confi^eT'  the  labour  and  application  of  tierce  momiii  not  to  hare 
t)een  bellowed  in  vain.  '    p*  J >• 

If  this  filly  bead  were  judified  by  the  hQ,  our  contempt  for 
the  author  of  it  would  only  be  increafed.  A  huge  quarto  writ- 
ten in  three  fliort  months,  docs  not  anfwcr  our  ideas  of  the  re- 
fpefi  due  to  the  public,  and  to  a  grave  and  extenOvc  fubjed. 
The  confcquence  is,  that  Mr  Barrow  has  made  a  very  iodilftf- 
«nt  book.  The  whole  of  the  cafe  is  indeed  to  be  found  within 
Its  four  comers.  But  the  argument  is  as  ill  arranged  and  as  iU 
brought  forward  as  can  eafily  be  imagined.  The  materials  are 
badly  difpofed,  and  the  whole  reafoning  produces  a  feeble  e£* 
feft.  The  fdrce  of  the  fafts  is  dilated  by  repetition  j  and  the 
Ayle  is  fo  inaccurate  and  inelegant,  that  we  hearriiy  wi0i  the 
manufafturer  had  divided  his  labours  with  other  artUl*;,  and  fet 
abler  hands  upon  thofe  crude  materials  which  he  could  furaiffa, 
but  had  no  time,  if  any  talents,  to  w  ork  up.  We  fee  in  bis  blank 
pages  the  promife  of  another  large  book  %  and  we  do  earnelllf 
exhort  him  to  give  up  the  fooli(h  idea  of  wiit-ing  at  the  rate  of 
four  quartos  per  anntan* 

The  preliminary  .chapter  opens  with  fome  fenfelefe  dec]am»> 
^ion  againft  the  Fretich  emigrants,  for  their  partiality  towards 
Trance,  and  their  antipathy  to  her  enemies.  AKbough  it  is  by 
no  means  our  intention -to  vindicate  the  whole  of  that  unhappy 
race  for  their  condad,  during  the  unexampled  dii£cultie&  in 
which  they  were  involved^  yet  we  mtiit  be  pcnoitte^t  lo  denuod 
.that  their  numbers  on  the  one  hand  and  their  trtaJs  on  the  other 
.be  fairly  taken  into  the  account.  It  would  have  been  miractt- 
louS  indeed,  had  fo  many  thoufands  of  ^11  ages,  taken  from  the 
claifes  of  fociety  lead  accuRonved  to  the  viciflltudes  of^forianf ,  and 
plunged  into  every  variety  of  wretchednefs,  maintained  through- 
.out  a  uniform  propriety  and  unimpeachable  wifdom  of  demean- 
our. But  if  faults,  or  even  crimes,  have  been  coounitted  among 
them,  fure  we  are,  that  Mr  Barrow  has  not  fpeciied  any  matter 
of  accufation  which  deferves  our  regard,  when  he  only  charges 
them  with  an  invincible  attachment  to  thehr  unhappy  country. 
As  a  fpecimen  of  ail  kinds  of  enormity,  he  ejLtra£ls  a  naoft  af- 
feAing  pafiage  from  the  Due  de  Rochefoucault's  travels.  It  ist 
pidinre  of  natural  and  amiable  feeling,  which  cannot  be  contem* 
plated  without  the  livelieft  emotion.  That  ill-fated  nobleman 
there  eiprefl'es  the  greateft  affedion  and  gratitude  towards  Eng- 
land, and  the  abhorrence  which  he  feels  for  the  revolutionary  enof- 
mities  of  bis  countrymen  \  but,  with  a  juft  and  generous  warmth, 
he  paints  the  contending  emotions  by  which  he  is  .  unavoidablf 
j^gitatcd—xemembers  t£it  FraAOCj  though  (be  abufcd  and  de- 
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fyxxdMf  uM  himi  is  ftUl  hU  coantry — owns  himfelf  ftUl  imtereft-^' 
ed  in  her  latiqnes-^-iierqribea  bo^  painful  it  is  to  receiya  loud, 
cbngraroUuoos  (roni  her  enenicfr  upon  her  mif^ries  and  httmi«^ 
liations — and  ^haw»^  that  he  has  a  heart  not  entirely  alienated* 
£rom  the  plfH:^  of  his  t>irth|  and  the  l^nd  of  his  fathers,  although, 
ixjs  no  longei  hid  happy  lot' to. be  numbered  among  her  children. • 
We  are  aftoni(hed  that  Mr  Banrpw,  whofe  own  patriotifai  is 
io  ardent)  (b^uld  hare  no  fympathy  for  the  feelings  of  this 
»Uu(lrio|is  exile,  for  our  par|s»  we  ai^  far  indeed  fipm  wi(hing 
to  £ee  fttch  cofmopolitifm  prevaili  as  that  which  fliould  teach  all: 
men  to  alienate  their  hearts  from  their  country  as  foon  aa  thc; 
wickedn^fs  of  a  few  of  her  inhabitants  had  delivered  her  up  to- 
civil  diflendons  1  and,  for  us,  that  patriotifm  has.  no  charms 
which  can  chai^ge  its  obje£k  without  a  pang»  and  take  root  in 
each  heftile-gradnfii  aflimilating  itfeji*  luccellively  to  everjrva* 
licty  of  cxpii^ure'  ., 

Our  author^  in  the  courfe  of  ^is  introductory .  remarks, ;  ex* 
preffes  his  furp;cif^  at  the  fingular  diffierence  between  the  charao- 
t^r  of  the  I^utch  in  their  own  country  and  in  the  colonies.  He^ 
defcribes  them  as  the  moil  indolent  and  prodigal  of  all  nations  in 
the  latter  fituatipn^  whereas,  ^  home,  they  are.  noted  for  fruga- 
lity and  indiitibry»:  This  ftatement  is  important— it  is  quite  new 
to  usr-f-and  it ,  is  totally  falfev  The  colonial  indullry  and  wealth 
of  the  Hollanders,  is  as  confpiotious  as  their  toils  ami  opulence  at 
home.  It  is  iii  vain  that  Mr  Borrow  tells  us>  they  devolve  their 
kbour  Aipon  (kves  \  that  at  die  Cape,  the  purchafe  of  a  (lave  is 
the  firft  ufe  a  nvan  makes  of  a  little  money  which  he  may  ac- 
quire 5  and  that,  at  Batavia,  100,000  Chinefe  do  all  thebnfineft 
of  the  colony.  This  only  proves  that  the  conftitution  of  Eu-» 
ropeans  tn  thofe  cHmates  is  ill  adapted  to  hard  work ;  and  that? 
the  Cape  pLmtcrs  and  Batavian  fettlers,  like  the  planters  of  Suri- 
nam and  Demeraxy,  ufe  (laves  as  we  do  beads  of  burthen.  No^ 
rtian  can  deny  the  prodigies  which  Dutch  induftry  have  performed^ 
on  the  coall  of  Guiana  5  yet  you  may  traverfe  all  Gubna  without 
feeing  a  white  nian  at  work,  except  in  his  comptoir  or  ware- 
^oufes. ,  Many  of  the  fafts  ftated  by  our  author  prove  that  the 
analogy  of  tlie  Dutch  charafter  in  the  eaft  and  in  the  w-efl  is  com- 
plete. Their  domedic  flayes  are  treated  with  too  much  indul- 
gence v  while. their  field  ilaves,  and,  above  all,  their  Hottentot 
labourers,  are  the  victims  of  a  cruelty  and  avarice  equal  to  thai; 
for  whidh  the  Dutch  name  has  uniformly  been  infamous  in  the 
liew  world.     (Vid,  p.  108.  135.) 

Before  pr<  veedin^  to  the  main  obje£t  of  this  volume,  we  (hall 
•otice  the  citief  information  communicated  by  Mr  Barrow  in  his 
narrative  oi  the  mihtary  expedmon  to  the  Ks^er  frontier :  this  re« 
lues  to  the  interior  of  Airica«^ 

Our 
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jOur  readers  will  probably  recollefl,  that  M.  Le  Vaillant,  after 
being  flopped  in  his  progress  ribrdiMrard  by  want  of  water  and  fe- 
deral untoward  accidents,  found  that  had  he  begun  his  journey 
about  this  part  of  the  country  (what  he  calls  the  country  of  the 
Houfonanas)  he  might  have  proceeded  with  eafe,  froofi  the  high 
ft  ate  of  its  cultivation  compared  with  the  barbarity  of  the  Hot^ 
tentots.  Mr  Barrow  prefents  us  with  fome  interefting  particu* 
lars  refpe£ling  the  Boofhooanas^  of  whom  Le  Vaillant  evident- 
ly fpeakS)  and  whofe  country  he  muft  only  have  known  by 
report.  This  people  is  a  tribe  of  the  Kaffcrs  >  the  men  are  of  a 
tall  athletic  form ;  of  (imple,  padoral  manners ;  living  almoft  en-^ 
tirely  on  milk  and  vegetables,  and  following  the  occupation  of  fhep-^ 
herds.  Two  commilfioners,  fent  from  the  Cape  by  go^^ermnent 
in  1 80 1,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  draught  oxen,  reached 
their  capital,  Leetakoo.  It  is,  according  to  their  report,  fituated 
in  a  finely  cultivated  and  enclofed  country,  and  is  very  large  and 
populous.  The  commiiTioners  eftimated  its  fize  at  between  two 
3nd  three  thoufand  houfes,  and  its  population  at  from  ten  to  fif* 
teen  thoufand.  It  lies  nearly  in  latitude  26^  30'  fouth,  and  lon- 
gitude 27**  eaft  from  Greenwich.  The  chief  received  them  wiA 
hofpitality,  and  introduced  them  to  his  wives  and  families.  The 
following  is  the  defcription  given  of  their  houfes :  , 

*  His  hotife,  like  all  the  reft  in  the  town,  was  buQt  in  a  circular 
form,  being  about  futeeii  feet  in- diameter.  The  bottom  part,  to  the 
height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground,  was  ftooe  laid  10  day,  and  woodeo 
fpara  ered^ed  at  certain  diftancet.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  circle,  about 
the  fourth  part  of  the  houfe  was  open,  the  other  three  fourths  entirely 
dofcd.  A  round  pointed  roof  covered  the  whole  in  the  form  of  a 
^t,  well  thatched  with  long  reeds,  or  with  the  draws  of  the  holcui. 
From  the  centre  to  the  back  part  of  the  houfe,  a  circular  apartment  it 
Blade  off,  with  a  narrow  entrance  into  it,  where  the  head  of  the  family 
takes  hif  nightly  reft ;  the  other  members  of  the  family  (Icep  in  the 
fore  part,  or  between  the  large  and  fmall  circles  of  the  houfe.  All  the 
houfes  were  enclofed  by  pallifades  ;  and  the  fpace  between  thefe  and 
tl^e  dwelling  ferTes  for  a  granary  and  ftore  for  their  grain  and  pulfe. 
Thefe  granaries  were  conftru£led  in  the  form  of  oil  jars,  of  baked  day, 
the  capacity  of  each  being  at  the  leaft  two  hundred  gallons ;  and  they 
were  fupported  on  tripods,  compofcd  of  the  fame  material,  which  raifed 
them  about  nine  inches  above  the  ground.  They  were  covered  with  a 
round  ftraw  roof  ere6lcd  on  poles,  and  fuffidently  high  to  admit  aa 
opening  into  the  jars,  the  upper  edges  of  which  were  from  five  to  fix 
feet  from  the  ground. '     p.  115. 

The  ftate  of  fociety  may  be  gathered  pretty  accurately  fron 
what  our  author  relates  concerning  the  women,  who,  as  is  iifoal 
in  favage  communities,  performed  all  the  drudgery  of  the  family. 
-  '  They  not  only  performed  the  ta(k  of  brcikiog  up  the  ground  with 
a  kind  of  boe  made  of  iron,  and  aficrif^rds  planted  it,  but  they  coo* 

ftmAci 
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firu£led  tbeir  habitations,  and  coUcAcd  the  materials  that  were  necer« 
fary  for  the  fame.  Thcjr  reaped  the  grain/ cleared  it  from 'the  liulJc, 
and  laid  it  up  in  the  granaries*  whicn»  with  other  earthen  pots  and 
wooden  veflels,  were  the  work  of  ihcir  hands.  The  men  prepare  the 
fkins  and  hides  which  fenre  for  (hoes,  and  make  them  up  into  doaks  for 
themfelves,  their  wivea,  and  children  ;  they  attend  alfo  the  cattle,  milk* 
the  cows,  and  hunt  the  antelope»  and  other  game,  with  a  weapoa  catted^ 
the  Haflagai,  which  is  ufcd  alPo  in  battle. '     p«  116.  1 17. 

Our  attdior  has  a  peculiar  theoryi  which  we  think  by  no  means^ 
▼Old  of  probability  as  to  the  origm  of  the  Kaftrs.  He  thinkr 
that  they  are  the  defcendants  of  a  tribe  of  Beduin  Arabs  \  and 
fbpports  his  opinion  by  a  reference  to  their  paftoral  hafbits,  their 
hofpitable  manners^  their  tent^fhapcd  houfes,  their  practice  of 
circumcifing,  and,  above  aU,  their  phyftognomy.  '  He  is  perfoad* 
ed  that  the  Kafiers  extend  farther  to  the  northward  dian  is  geiie-^ 
rally  believed,  and  fuppofes  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  24^  pa* 
rallel  of  fouth  latitude  on  the  eaft  coaft  to  the  aoth  on  the  weft, 
would  feparate  the  Kafiers  from  the  Negroes.  The^  Portuguefe^ 
whofe  fettlement  of  De  la  Goa  borders  on  their  country,  have 
never  ventured  to  introduce  the  flave  trade  among  them.  To  the 
north  of  the  Boc^ooanas,  the  ccMnmiffioners  were  informed,  that 
a  much  more  powerful  tribe  lived  in  a  cultivated  tra£l  of  coun-^ 
Irv,  under  the  fouthcrn  tropic;  they  are  called  the  Baroloos. 
Tneir  manners  are  kind  and  Ample  ;  tney  are  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  fmeking  copper  and  iron,  for  which  they  have  furnaces 
ereded  ;*  they  are  extremely  rich  in  cattle ;  their  land»  and  houfes 
are  much  better  than  thofe  of  the  Boofhooanas ;  and  their  chief 
town  was  reprefented  as  fo  extenflve,  that  it  was  (aid  to  be  a  day's, 
journey  in  length,  and  extremely  populous.  Information  was  re- 
ceived from  a  Portuguefe  flave*merchant,  that  the  Portuguefe 
have  a  dire£b  communication  acrofs  the  continent,  from  Loango 
to  Mozambique,  for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  the  ftaple  of  which  is 
flaves ;  and  tnat  negro-merchants  are  eftabliftied  in  difiirrent  parts 
of  diis  long  route.  This  confirms  a  ftatenlent  given,  we  know 
not  on  what  authority,  by  Mr  B.  Edwards,  in  thef  fecond  volume 
of  his  Hiftoiy  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Upon  all  this  interefting  information,  we  have  two  xemarks  to 
oflFer.  In  tht^rfi  place,  why  have  the  two  commifTioners,  who 
£&w  fo  much  more'  of  the  interior  of  Africa  than  any  preceding 
travellers,  not  pubHlbed  any  account  of  their  difcoveries  ?  We 
call  upon  thofe  gentlemen,  Meflrs  Sommerville  and  Trutter,  to 
gratify  the  very  juft  curioGty  of  the  public  on  this  point.  We 
wottU  alfo  fuggeft  to  the  African  afibdation  the  expediency  of  at- 
tempting to  penetrate  ftill  farther  towards  the  north  by  the  fame 

route. 
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route.  It  is  evidently  mu^fh  idod:  .  fufe  ^ahd  acceffible  tban  the 
track  by  the  weft  coafl  \  lor  the  traveller  h^s  no  Moors  to  enceun^ 
ter,  and  can  fufier  little  or  no  inconvenience  from  the  tSs.(k%  of 
the  ilave^trade.  Stcondifi  Wcmuft  entreat  the  attention  of  onr 
readers  to  the  finguUir  aoincidei^cc^f  all  the  mfornution  now  ob- 
taioedy*  with  t^v^t  /procured  from  the  African  travellers  to  the 
north  of  the  HnCj  tega/ding.the  fuperior  civilization  of  the  init^ 
rhr  of  this*  unhappy  continent.  It  is  the  peculiar  istft  of  AintZy 
tD  have  its  progreis  ifi'.impjoveoKnt  reprefled  by  the  crimes  of 
diftant  natiiMtaon  all  ite  odaits.  The  Mahcmietans  on  the  eail 
and  nortli;  the  Port^nef^tf  on  the  ibuth«eaft  ;  the  Duteh  on  the 
fouth  ;  the  Englifli^  French^  Dutch  and  Portuguefe  on  the  weft- 
have  all,  in  their  feveral  departments,  4ept  the  coafts  of  that  vaft 
region  in  harhari(in  and  darknefs.  As  we  penetrate  towards  the 
interior,  from  either  <of  thefe  quarters,  we  find  that  darkne&  gra**- 
duaily  difpclledi  and  a*  faint  ray  of  civilization  beginnii^  to 'dawn. 
Entering  from  the  weft,  we  iind  the  n^roes,  as  we  adivance,  \)^ 
come  more  numerous,  arare  vrea}thy,>  room  cultivated  and  morr 
refined,  a^  ioau  as  we  padft  the  peculiar  region* of  the  flave>i'trade. 
Enterin,^  from  the  fouth,  we  have  no  fooner  paicd  the  bouada* 
net  of  the  Dutch  boors  (who  hold  all  the  natives  of  that  quartet 
in  a  ftate  of  pityleis  fubjoSHon),  than  we  find  large  andpopvloot 
cities^'  a  country  cnitivated  Hke  a  garden,  and  a  mc  rice  of  peo« 
pk,  pof&ffed  or  the  more  difficult  arts  of  life.  To  the  tiordi  6t. 
this  bapper  diftrid^,  there  runs  a  line,  of  country  defolated  by  list* 
Have-trade;  and  as  we  approach  tii  the  KaflFcrs,  though  ftill  free,, 
begin  *to  degenerate  (Kiif  Barrow,  p.  118.).  When  this  liac» 
through  the  narrower  part  of  tiie  comincnt,  is  croffedi  we  again 
come  among  more  improved  tribes,  provided  wc  keep  in  the  in* 
land  partS)  and  do  not  approach  4iie  haunts  of  civtltzed  and  Chcift; 
tian  {bangers.— The  moral  of  ail  this  we  leave  to  our  readers. 

We  fire  now  to  confider  the  prkxcipal  fnbje^  of  this,  volumes— ' 
die  tmpostance  xsi  the  Cape  as  a  oohmial  eftablifhment  to  Gseat* 
Britain.'  its  value  is  diicufied.  by  our  author  in  four  points  of" 
view — as  a  m'ditary  ftation — as  a.  naval  ftatioB^^-as  a.  commerciali 
ftation  ahd4>0Tt  of  outfit  for  the  fiftteries — and  as  a  tetritorial  ac* 
qoifition.     We  fhall  briefly  view  it  in  thefe-four  lights.' 

I.  The  central  fituatioii  .of  the  Cape»'  as  welias  its  phyfical 
circumftaRces,  peculiarly  adapt  it  both  for  a  dcpitrof  fome^ 
troops>  and  a  ftation  wbcie  they  Aiay  be  fovraed.  Ixb  dMhnro 
from  South  America  is  the  voyage  of  a  month ;  from  Gmana.  2xA 
the  Weft  Indies,  fix' weeks  \  from  the  Red  Sea,  fix  weeks  \  from 
England  and  from  India  two  montlis.  The  cHmate  is  fo  fzvoxsr*^" 
able^  that  invalids  from  India  recover  there  with  furprifing  rapi« 

dity- 
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duy.    WI£lc  wc^faad  the  lettlcncnt  Jaft  Wat,  and  kept  tbae  a 
lUTi&fn  oi*  mgrc  than  joco  nu:ii,  there  vte  sdlv^Ily  no  occafion 
lor  iu  ha^pitd  St^',  wi  >c  .was  acconJiogJy  btoken  up.    It  U 
well  knowiLhow  uctrcmeiy  £atal  Wng  vopgcs  iffe  to  raw  tioQps.t 
sad  notliiitg  can  be  mote  advuititgeous  than  Tuch  a  itation  (half- 
way between  England  and  India)  fot  fealouiiig  our  recruits  Qti 
their  w-.iy  tLither.     it'he  pwo  buf  regiments,  carried  out  in  1799* 
arrived  tnete  in  a  oioft  fiddy  condittoni  aodt  u  any  rate,  were 
tncrejawiccruitSi,  un&t  for  fervice.     In  two  years  thsy  beonu: 
a»  fine  a  corps  as  any  in  the  llritiOi  fcrvice.    A  lefidence  at  tlu' 
Cape  has  bcgn  found  fo  much  to  invigorate  the  conftituiion,  th^t 
the  upgimeni^  feui  from  thence  to  India  and  £gyptt  '^  ^ai^i  ^u^' 
taioed,  without  lofs  or  i[fcan,veiiicnce,  both  the  paiTige  ai^d  tlte 
climaEc,  and  the  reruicc,  intmediatdy  on  their  arrival.     Jt  is  alio 
well  known  jipw  imporunt  to  the.crcnt  of  the  wai,  the  large  do- 
tachoicsU  pcorcd,  which  were  Tent  at  a  moment's  warning  from 
ihc  Cape  to  India  and  £gvpt.    Our  author  juftly  (latesi  mat  re- 
CTiutf  can  at  a^I  times  be  tent  qui,  with  peculiar  fafety  and  ch^p- 
ncls,  in  frnall  number^  oo  board  the  outward  bound  Iiuliameq^ 
private  traders,  and  whalers.    The  importance  of  the  Cape  as  u 
.ftatio]!  {ram  whence  Egypt  n 
enemy  from  fhcnce  to  /ndia 
cioa.     If  ihe  French  .  vc  ir 
.Slip  an  aiipy  from  Satt  or 
imall  ida^  of  I^ermi*  whlcl 
del,  and  has  a  iconmodious 
by  i  fmall  force  from  the  Ca 
andcheap<ll  racihod  of  ,ltee[ 
dja   in   chei)k.     Indfsc^,   01 
that  £0  long  as  we  hurc  Mall 

dia,  in  ow  poileiKoni  ^re  need; i^^t, fear  any  for^'e  w^ich  o^r.  cm^ 
Bues  f^  l^nd-agftintt  out  ,invaj^i4ble  Ea%^^  e^jp^e.  -He  olj^ 
fhows  how  eaflly  the  Cape  midrt  be  taken,  apd:  kept  by  a  -fm4|l 
.force;  and  .^rgues,  (Jut  (hp  iJluCch  are,  &>  littli}  anxious  abcut 
keeping  jt,  that  they  >vould  at.di^ercDt  times  have  fo^  it  for  s 
fioall  Sua  qf  mone^. 

To^s  Iftll  dcdu^Vipn  wc  have  fome  obiefliops  to  UH|t>  :  jit 
is  no  lefs  than  a  contradi£lion  in  political  rea(oAji>gSk  to  lay  ^ha^ 
-.jworcncnBftj-'Or'the-fubBuilive  ailiet  o^  your  fi^cfiy,  will  if^Gly 


^M  Jif  wlut  ii  «f  fuch  vtQ  impnruuce  tp  yaur  pswer  afM 
VMaJtb  »s .tb«9-C4pc is  bcrCiproved  to  be.-  The  Ducb,  too,.Bui;^~ 
Jw  blmd4r)46f*^  if  thtr  dQ  not  quinltly  ^ceiv>  tbt  immetU^ 
4Mp«$t>.Sibi^  by  awift  ifiUta  of  colonial  policy,  they  vi^ 
,d«iv«  ii^t9  (Ml  uiymVii^'fettlqivem.     it  is  truf  %h»U  hu^f^ 
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'B\xt  its  managf^inait  ftas  been  the  ^orft  that  can  be  imagined. 
'  Jts  growth  has  been  ftudioufly  checked  by  every  baneful  regofc^ 
'  tion  which  the  nioDopoli2ing  fptrit  bf' their  Eaft  India  Cempany 
could  fuggeft.     It  was  reduced  to- a\  mere  hatf-way  Hpnfe^  and 
"prevented  frdnr  benefiting  by  its  fituation,  left,  it^ftead  of  being 
*a'piace  of  refttihtaent  to  the  Company's  (hips,  it^  Aoold  become 
*ii  flouirrnmig  ftttlementj  and  a  irival  to  thetrtrade.     A  rcftri^on 
Svas  afiually  enfolded,  which  prevented  the  popnhition  of  the 
^country  from  inereafing  ;'for  the  grants  of  land  were  not  fofr-* 
divifible,  and  no*  perfbn  fcould  fettle  within  a  certain   diftance 
of  another  plaritcr.     No  wonder,  then,  that  filch  a  miferable 
colony  ihould  prove  burtbenfomc  to  the  mdther  country,  which 
was  thus,   unier  the  femblance  of  ntaihtaining  a  fettkmeot, 
^p^iying  for  the  accommodation  and  for  the  monopoly  of  the  £aft 
India  Company. '  Btit  a  wife  bolicy;-  the  creation  of  a  fretf  porf, 
^the  more  lib^rai  treatment  of  the' BoorS^  •  an  encouragement  to 
it^ttle  there,  a  better  fyftem  of  lidrrriiiifttation,^  the  introdu£Hon 
'of  Chinefe  labourers,  and  a  fariiry  of  dther  improvements  which 
•may  be  eafily  imagined,'  and  many  of  whid^  have  frequently 
^been  twidtr  the  epnfidcration  of  the  fiiktarviaii  govcrrttnent,  would 
fpeedi]y  render  the  Gape  a  rrvai-  to  Bataiia'  afnd  Gniana^i-a  pof- 
feffion,  a&  well  worth  keeping  for  hs*  own  fafk^,  as  to 'prevent  the 
^jenefits  which  the  enemy  of  France  aiK^Hblfand  muft'  quickly 
tdap  from- it.     Holland   knows" full  weU,  that,  in  her  ctrcum- 
'ftanccs,  there  TS  no  Salvation,  certainly  no  renovation  -for  her 
-ftrength,  but  by  a  wife  recurrence  to  •  tlie  fyftem  of  colonizing. 
-This  IS  her  poliey,  more  than  that  of  any  other  European  power; 
-aiid  as  notmng  but  the  thraldom -in  whidh  (he  has  htely  been 
«kcp.t^  and  whicTr\naturalIy  difcoufages' her  from^ftrwing  what 
another  may  teiap,'  could^havc  tendtred  her  deaf  to-Tuch  louH 
<alls  of  obvious  policy-^fo,  any' alpproach  towards  independence 
*will  certainly  tbe^attextded  with- a' recurrence  to  the  ^^ftem  now 
'^^etch^d  out.     It  cannot  be  diilembled,   then, '-that  on  every 
%<k:ount,  both  flie  and  France  will  throw  variotts^  difficulties  in 
Hhe- way  of  tha^  plan  wtricb  fo-mariy  Invincible  li^afons  force 
upon  England;  apd  that  the  retention  of  theCape,in  coneludinp 
4  treaty  of  peace;  will  be  oppofed  by  ntmierbus  obftades  for  which 
t>ut  author  ha^'itiade  no  allowance.  %  .    ..    ■ 

V  Under  the  head  of  military  advantages,  Mr  Barny#  mentionf 
^  a  very  obVioiis  'bhe,  the  great  cheapnefs  of  provtfions-^infc^ 
ihtrdhy  that  at  the  Cape,  alone,  ckn  our  goterirbient  maintain 
Croops  without  the  fofe  arifingfmn  the  intdequicy  t>f  their  pay 
^to  fapport  them,  t  Govemmenr,  indded,  gainS|  accordfaig  to  cm 
Author,' a  dear  profit;  that  i^,  if  Wis  rightly  vnderftalad  him, 

09twmn%49Mi^ai/$  vm^b,  iroitt  kke  pj  ^  the  troops  as 
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.w<m}d^b(ift{heni.tfi  a  dcateiT'tottniry;  focrexatnple  at  .4iomby 

and  fecda  ihcm  at  tl^LC  jCape  fomcwbat  cheaper.    Thfe.  fsMmtrs'tf 

this  pra£^ice  depends  exadly  on  the  contrfid  origbaUyi  jBntednL 

into  with  the  men*    If  they  .ought  to  be  paM  in  money^  and  nbc 

in  kindy  the.  gain  is  at  tbcjr  expenCe.^^But  aaothcbr  (biirce  qF 

ferenue  i^  ftatcdf   fo  extraorcjinary,   that  we  omft  take  bme 

notice  of  it.     The  colonial  paymaCters  drew  bills  on  the.  pUy^ 

mafttr^gcneral  athome)  ;fnd  tbefe  bor^.a  prr«6tiiimof  i^perant* 

4it'.an  average.     Thc.G^verqment,  thefefor^,  derived  a  4>rQfie 

japon  ti)e  bilki^.  ^quivalciu  to.  .this  per  oeotage  §  and  .credit  is  t»- 

kcn  foe  fuqh.a^pjfofit-  qn  %\\^  whole  expenditure  while  the  Cape 

was  tn,p4r  poflcfllon..    l^c  qaeftii^n  if  fo  gtofo  ^  blunder  was 

ever  made  before.     Gpfcrmnent  iflued  ^Utey  Md  the, colonial 

i:ttrrency9.  being.  de()reciatedy  'wa8..aor  percent,  if^orfe  itfaao  thofie 

^lls.  .ilbe  troops  wefe  paid  according  to  tl|e  cotowial  ^:jLirrency;9 

and  the  p^viGons  wfr^  bought  according  to^  if  alfa**  (As  to.tbp 

^rbvi^ons,  this  is.  only  reilating  th^  jfemy  §wAtt]$ -rm^ -Qi 

^cb^pncfs  \  for  i^  Ognitxes  nothing  what  tb^.relafi(>i^  wgs  becween 

j[ood(sanH  colonial  ctirrencyy  .when  ^goYcrnmcot  bad  to.  bu^va 

certaip  quantity  witlx  its  ovirn  bills.     As  fro  iM  ();ay»  whichrcbe 

tneniec^iyedin  ^gjoma)  cufrf5)cy>  this  is'ifKkftil  a^ftnwige^lratif- 

adion  ;  tknd  what  Mr  Barrow. a ^pleafed  .tp'  lArin,  a  f^o^oxi^^^ 

chabgCf,  bcc9mrs  a.p&r  cqi^gc  levied  on  Uie  «)fas-  payr-ritrwaB 

,ln.f^Sti  paying  the  arnyj  with  .debased  oioniy.  >  I?  Ni  very  dj^ai^ 

.tb|a;tj,conM^t^^  wi^h,  fairaei]s|  g6vernmer}t  could  ncv<ir  defito 

jk  profit  troQ^  exchange^ .  iinie£i|  bjr  becomir^  buUifw  taetjcbao^ 

ami  receiving  the  pruot&^of  cxpottin^  (jpeci^i. .  Ali  dfic  -otikjr 

P4rt  of  dificrcnce  of  c;xcjuipge  coofifts  U)  tbfc  d^reci4tion:of  oiiir 

currency  I  '^nd  to  pro^fil  ;W[this  circumft^^io^  i^  eaadjyvtp  df^ 

fraud  the^ erf diton    fturMr  Barrow  i^oci^  ^-ih^  jftop/^hprfl.  v  [G#h 

vcrninepti  it  app^ars^  inU^^d  copper ^  f&orifj,  lyil^ia  f^ofit:  of  ctot* 

|>etcenf»   *L  400a  were  fcm  outUa  Pf"^7i  pwcii,.  mA  D«tc 

circuited  ^  the  tejttfemot  for  two|>en^ 

'^a  this  pmincnt  fijiawqicfi  (i;here  accrued  .^^  pr^  of  ^ooolitf 

.Tliis  is  jtiadly  the  op^rat^ -whitihi  ^e  haifc  ^n  acc^AeMnMd-i^ 

jcaU  raifla^  the  denoo;unatu^/ot,,U^  ciirr^        aodi-.adV^ii^iiK^ 

.thocoppi^r.f^rul  EngUlkj^ipii  to  juye  becij.oiVya^pir^.rfie  rjft.ti^Mfc 

,inadc  yf as  in  fad  80  p^r,  cc  n tv'    ^he  .  folil  ij^f  ^. ,  iwrf «<<,  if :  piW ;  it 

copper^* defrauded  to  tnls  amount^  befides.iS  jVc^pprtiodf  Qf  tb^ 

l«Qa(iaitimg.:;o.ptr  cent,  eanid  ^*the  uoi^ipajl^/di^ercnce  bei^en 

IfQnji  tjie  auiWs,jpabelUtw^.ignf)rant»?.  of^  flif  (libjiEjft^rfuMi^if 
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fc»  *«™»  *o  lave  f«ck  a  pbce  flf 

e  Cspc    !■  the  homewtUKraod 

iripyy » t>c  tKfe  #f  woffccr  wfciA  fcipt  laect  i^Mi  oo  L'AgnU- 

iw  ftank,  liwfcn  it  •«fy  •!»«  cApeJkBt  to  cifl  at  fame  frietitfly 

port  ta  fti^    Dwmg  war,  cIk  C(HU|ijflj\  ftips  arc  is  pan 

flttiM»r4wirii  Ltffews;  aoAibcfe  ncv,  k  is  well  known,  canoct 

pofiMy  ciJd«fe  fo  l*«g  a  nm  as  from  faiifia  to  E^i^jpr.     VSrf. 

idb  offyi^f  oc<r  fwopi,  or  cfowidci  wiA  foWicfs  of  any  defcfip- 

tion^  « €  e^Mlly  iactpaWc  of  m^iiig  ihc  wbole  Toyagc  af  cmce. 

Bc6i€S  the  cootvt  accidems  of  fea  vopges  tender  a  friendly 

fcarbouvi  in  ^  ottitfal  pofition,  tbe  tnoft  Talttable  of  all  acquffi- 

/timsft-40  9  cootttry  wKofe  maritime  concerns  are  fo  very  exteoGvt 

at  ti9o(f  ci  Enjdand  m  the  fonthem  and  eaftem  feas.     It  deferrcfe 

alfo  ro  bt  oon(rd«ffed|  tfvat  lialf  tbe  tonnan  wiD  do  for  prorifi- 

j^Mt  if  the  ih'tfi  can  be  compktefy  TifloaUed  half  way ;  and  no 

f\%et  U  belter  adapted  for  tbis  pnrpofe  rban  the  Cape. — In  the 

fame  divifion  iritn  Ybcfe  ctrcmnftancest  onr  author  dilates  om 

-fhc  fldv9tH0grs  oi  having  a  ilation  which  commands  the  entrance 

^fhc  Indian  feas^end  ^ich  hasarc^y  comratmication  wirirthc 

feft  of  the  %rorM^  wifli  Egypt,  the  Weft  Indies,  &c.    It  is  cri- 

deiH  that  aH  this  ftll  pt operfy  nnder  the  firft  head,  whete  he 

^feivAed  en  ru  \wt^artzrr6t  ts  a  miRrary  ftatton.     AccovSit^y^ 

there  it  a  great  degree  <>f  repetition  in  the  fecond  braneh!6f  tbe 

•tfrgoment ;  «nrt  we  think  that,  bcfides  tbe  ftatement'  tdiifch  wc 

Imve  juft  abridged,  it  contains  nothing  peculiarly  refeiiible  to  the 

•held  of  naval  advantages,  except  the  circumftance  of  the  Cape 

lermlntf  a  convenient  port  of  outfit  for  privateers  and  frigates  to 

tnnoy  me  encmy^i  Indian  trade.  *^ 

'    TW*  fecond  head  involves  alfp  feme  (Bfjpntabte  pomfs."  Wt 

cannoi  Imnglnes  fof  example,,  upon  what  oat*  author  foi|nd$  his 

opilnkHiy  thit  all  other  nations  ihouM  be  tnoft  willing  to  fee  die 

Cnpe  in  other  hands,  hecaufe^  *  from  the  general  poScy  of  Engf- 

landi  and  the  futonrable  clmimftances  in  which  her  commerce 

an(V  navigation  are  now  placed,  the  Cape^  in  her  pofleffion* 

I     .  VFOUld 
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^ihouM  alwaft  be  open  to  totdgn  {htpping»  and  nfirefliaientt 
fapplicd  to  them  on  eqval  terms  as  to  her  own.  *  (p«  23|*) 
Does  Mr  Banow  alltidet  here,  to  the  equal  ;ttrms  on  which  fo* 
reiggers  are  permitted  to  ihate  our  Indian  trade,  or  to  the  Id^erai 
fohcf  vriiich  opens  that  fauci atlve  commefce  to  all  our  own  coua^ 
trymeii  ?  or  does  he  refer  particularly  to  that  free  fyftem  of  uni* 
Vtrrfal  traffic,  commonly  knowii  by  the  tide  of  the  *  Navigitfioa 
ASt  i  *  or  has  he  more  immedi^ely  in  viev  the  (bte  <if  perpetual 
peace  which  this  country ^as  fur  centuries  ei^oyod?  or  is  it  the 
praftiec  of  abftaining  (roni  all  maritime  bbciiades,  and  fearchos 
for  conuaband,  which  has  marked  our  proceedings  towards  fo* 
T^f^a  powers,  that  gave  rife  to  the  patriotic  effiifion  above  quotv 
ed  ?  Surely,  if  Mr  Barrow  had  not  written  his  book  in  a  quar»> 
ter  of  a  year,  he  wouki  have  difcovered  that  fome  nation,  fddom 
engaged  in  warfire,  and  unconneSbrd  with  cither  £aft  or  Weft 
Indtea,  is  the  proprietor  whom  the  European  world  in  general 
ihbuld  wiih  to  tee  poficifed  of  the  Cape.  It  is  enough,  in  this 
place,  to  prore  its  value  to  England.  Mr  Barrow  undertook  toe 
moch^  when  he  bethought  him  of  pvovtng  that  other  nations  alio 
fbemld  fympathife  with  his  very  proper  feeling  for  hk  own  count- 
try. 

He  concludes  his  fecond  divifiou  of  the  fubie£V,  by  ftorting  the 
naturad  difficulties  attending  die  pofieffion  of  the  Cape,  in  a  naval 
point  of  view.  Thefc  are  mdeed  very  formidaWe,  and  they  arife 
chiefly  from  the  badnefs  of  the  harbours,  and  the  conftant  high 
feas  tnat  prevail  at  the  ibuthem  promontory  of  Afriea.  But  after 
confidering  tlieiii  aU,  and  coupling  this  ftatement  with  that  of  the 
ineftimabk  advantages  derivable  from  the  poffirfiou  in  a  naval 

Joint  of  view,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  agree  with  our  author  in 
is  conclufion,  that  *  with  ail  the  imper&Sitoqs  of  this  ^JUthern 
ungle  of  A^ica,  vrith  regard  to  its  bays  and  convenicuces  for 
.  ihtpping,  its  geographical  poiition  on  the  globe  will  always  reader 
it  a  powerful  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  a  maritinie  nation,  to  di- 
reCt  the  commerce  of  India  and  China  into  new  channels,  so  en- 
rich its  owners,  and  to  diftrdb  tlieir  enemies. '  •  p.  264. 

IH.  The  Cape  territory  fumiffies  various  articles  of  value  for 
confumption  and  exportation*  Of  thefo,  the  ftaples  are  grainy 
particularly  a  wheat,  of  a  fmall  kind,  which  y«U&  fometime« 
eighty  for  one,— and  the  produce  of  the  vineyard  ^  than  which, 
nothing  can  be  more  luxuriant,  even  intbc  prefent  wretched  ftate  of 
its  culture.  Bcfxdes  thefc  ftaples,  the  vaft  herds  of  excellent  cattle, 
together  with  good  bay  fait,  produce  aH  kinds  of  dairy  articles, 
tw  w<n  as  fait  meat,  tallow  and  hides,  in  gnat  abundance  and 
perfcaion..  There  are  other  produ^s  of  inferior  vaUie  to  fwcU 
the  Kft  i  as  alo^,  ivory,  fruits  wool,  ani)  tobacco. 

f  f  3  .But 


I' -fiot  the  confidcradoii  cfatefiy  defervingcH^  notice,  unddr  the 
head  of  coniinefckd  advantagesy  relates  t^  the  poKcy:  or:  iinpolicj 
of.  allowing  other  nations  to  ilhare  in  the  .'trade  ot  a'fettlemcflt 
ib.  well  adapted  to  become  a  dep6t  of  Indian  a^d  EuropeaQ 
commodities.  And  our  author  particularly  diicufles  the  tfk&^ 
likdj  to  refult  to  England  from  any  arrangement  which  (bodil 
confticute  this  fettkment  a  free  port.  *  If  the  forei^  nations, 
who  at  preient  refort  to  the  London  market  for  Eaft  India 
goods,  under  all  the  puzzling  circum'(!anqcs  of  drawbacks,  Sec 
which  arife  oi^t  of  the  complicacy  of  o\;r  cuftomhoufe  laws,  pof- 
fefled  the  power  of  purchafing  at  the  Cape,  our  author  GonceiTCS 
chey  would  prefer  this  traffic;,  ratrris  puribus.  The  Americans, 
we  know,  profit  next  to  ourfelves  by  the  India  trade,  as  it  (lands 
at  prefent.  How  much  more  advantageous  would  ^bc  ihorter 
voyage  to  the  Cape  prove  to  them,  when  it  is  certain  that  eveil 
now  they  can  underfell  us  in  the  Weft  India  market  f or  A- 
iiatic  goods  ?  Britiih  capital,  too,  would  he  embarked  in  veffels 
trading  under  foreign  flags,  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  the  pre* 
fent  fyftem.  Upon  all  this  we  have  only  one  remark  to  ofior— 
Our  au thorns  Argument  is  addreijcd  to  the  Eaft  India  Company 
exclufivcly  ;  and  the  only  inference  deducible  from  it  is,  that  the 
Company  s  intereft  is  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  the  Cape 
as  an  eitiporium.  If  that  imf)ortant  fcttlement  were  to  become 
the  Tyre  or  Alexandria  of  modern  times,  wlio  can  doubt  that 
the  whole  world,  and  Great  Britain  moft,  in  proportion  to  her 
greater  commercial  ftake,  would  benefit  by  fo  fjpdendid  a  creation  ? 
Tyre  and  Alexandria  !  — That  is  not  enough ; — ^thofe  ancient  marts 
were  nothing  to  what  the  Cipe  might  be  made,  open  as  it  is  to 
the  New  as  well  as  to  the  Old  World— to  the  treafurcs  of  th? 
Antilles  and  Peru,  as  well  as  to  all  the  riches  of  the  Eaft.  From 
fuch  a  profpefl,  what  advantages  do  not  inftantly  rife  before  us 
to  this  country  ?  Pofiefled  of  ail  the- Indian,  and  fo  much  of  the 
weftern  world,  we  muft  infallibly  be  tlic  chief  traders  with'  Ihc 
ne^\^  er^porium.  And  can  any  tiling  be  more  obvious  tbaii  the 
cafe  with  which  wfe  could  monopolize  its  fupply  from  a  laigf 
portion  of  Afia  and  America,  without  contraGin^  our  market  for 
fear  of  interference  ?  VV  hat  mighiy  advantages  wovUd  thus  ac- 
crue to  all  firitifh  India,  and  to  our  extenfive  pofleilions  in  New 
.Holland,  as  well  as  t6  the  c6ntinent  of  Africa  iifelf  ? 

Ouf  author  alio  ibites  the  comparative  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages  of  making  the  Cape  an  entrepot  for  Indian  produce,  un- 
der the  E.ifb  India  Company's  dire*  lion.  •  He  fupptlfes  Uiat  this 
would  lead  to  what  he  tferms  *  a  diminution  of  his  Majefty*s  cufr 
toms  *  (p.  275.),  and  that  it  would  deprive  the  London  market 
of  the  lupply>  at  prefe<itfurni(bed  to  foreigners,  jof  fuch  articled 
•    .       '  ^  \   ,  (not 


(not  ImKan)  as  they  take  from  findiiig'them'iearfy  aiTortM^  M'ften 
they  are  bying  in-  their  Eaft  Indian  cargd.  ■  He  doea  nbt  .Jthsnt  if 
enough  to  fuggeft  the  rijght  anfwrer  to  this,  which  ts  evidonftiyi 
that  our  produce  would  naturally  b^  fent  to  the  Capty  if  it  ihd 
Bot  find  another  vent ;  but  he  enters  into  a.  iieedie£s,  and^e  think 
a  very  incorred  ftatement>  of  the  fiiiL.oompetency  of.  th«  Eaft 
India  Company's  trade  to  fupply  the  Indian  market,  and  the  *ina«i» 
bility  ©f  private  traders  to  interfere  in  it,  even  to  the  amount  of 
the  tonnase  allowed  by  the  Company's  charter.  This  ftatenieMt 
b  taken  TrxMn^  the  reports  of  the  direftors ;  and  wfe  think  it  is 
more  than  of  fwfpicious  authority.  But  ati 'emjSorium,  defined 
to  thrive,  like  Tyre  and  Alexandria,  un&er  the  direftion*  of  fhe 
committees  m  LeadenhaH  Street,  is  to  our  minds  a  corftrac|iftton 
in  terms,  as  much  as  the  idea  of  a  fenfitive  plant  growing  to  luxu- 
riance and  beauty  under  the  preflbre  of  a  mfflftone.  Charters  of 
monopoly  are  not  fitted  to  "aid  the  growth  of  con;m!iercial  citiesl 
in  which  the  monopofifts  do  not  themfelves  refide  ^  and  indeed 
the  continuance  of  the  Company  in  their  mercantile  fun&ions. 
icems  to  us  equally  incompatible  with  the  incteaiing  pr9fperity  of 
tTie  Cape,  ancf  with  that  of  their  prefent  domimohs. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  benefits  that  ifnuft  teiuk  from  fuch  a 
ilation  as  the  Cape^  in  fubfcrviency  to  our  fbtuhem  whale  fifhery, 
we  have  only  to  recdUe£l  its  relative  poCtio^  to  the  feas  wher^ 
that  fiOiery  is  carried  on,  and  the  great  abundance  of  whalej 
which  fwarm  in  the  feas  round  the  fovth  cpaft  of  Afirtca  ilfelfr 
Without  any  farther  ftatement  of  the  faAs  referable  -  to  tlu$ 
branch  of  the  argument,  we  may  fafely  conclude  with  Mr  Bar- 
row, that 

«-^  the  Cape  might  betendepsd  fifeotially  ufefnl  to  the  ftrathem  whale 
fifhery,  fo  important  to  the  coiiuncrce  and  oavigatton  of  Great  Britaia  ( 
but  that,  dtiring  war,  the  bme  place  in  the  pofTcflion  of  an  enemy  4tay 
ht  the  cDcan8  of  obftru Aing  this  vakiable  branch  of  trade,  and  nnift  at 
all  fTcnts  render  it  forced  and  pMcarious* '     p.  322.  ^ 

IV.  We  come  now,  in  the^  laft  place,  to  view  the  Cape  as  a 
territorial  aoquifition.  And  here  we  mxd  remark,  that  Mr  Bar-r 
row's  argument  branches  into  a  diffufe  ftatiftical  and  topogra- 
phical detail,  while  the  moft'  material  points  of  h(\  that  beav 
upon  the  ^pteftion  might  have  been  concrfcly  enunciated  y  and  tho 
defcription  (hotald  evidently  have  formed  an  introduftory  difierta- 
tion,  eqMally  applicable  to  all  the  other  heads  of  the  argument. 
^rhc  population  of  the  colony,  in  1798,  confiiled  of  21,746  Chrif- 
tians,  25,754  flares,  and  14,447  Hottentots,  fcattered  over  fo 
large  a  nkice  as  left  only  one  perfon  to  two  fquare  miles.  Much 
of  the  foil  is  fandy  and  barren  for  Want  of  water ;  but  iti  many 
parts  the  land  is  highly  fertile.  Butchers'  meat  and  grain,  as  wei| 
iis  wine  and  fruits,  might  be  had  in  great  abundance  and  cheapo 


nefsi  under  2  n:idTe  Kbenl  f^m  of  pcdke ;  2nd  our  aot&or  cmw 
dudes  with  fuggefttug  fome  impTOTements,  well  worthy  the  aft* 
tention  of  whatever  mother  country  this  important  colony  D»y 
\>e  deftined  to  belong  to.  We  cxtra^  the  foHowing  fpeoukiAotf 
upon  a  moft  intereiiing  topic,  aii«l  venture  to  pronounce  it,  m 
^^e  of  its  apparent  impraflicubility,  equally  lolid  and  ingenU 
eu8 :  '  ■ 

.'  *  Before  aoy  confiderabk  <Wgrc«  of  improtemcot  can  be  esp9&4 
i»  thoff  iparti  of  tbt  country,  aol  wry  diftapt  from  the  Ci|>€,  it  will 
be  nec^i^iryt  by  f^Nne  means  or  other,  to  increafe  the  qntntity  asd  to 
fed^<lt  the  preff at-  ^nom^ows  price  ^  labour.  The  mod  fffcSjiial  vray^ 
perhaps^  of  doing  thif,  would  he  the  iotfodudioii  of  Chincfc.  Were 
^boyn  tcxk,  thoi^far^  of  thii  induilrioua  race  of  fliea  diftnhiil«d  qver  the 
C?pc4i(lriftt  aad  tUofi^  diviC^ipt  of  Scclleoboich  aod  Drakcoilcia  which 
\jfc  on  the  Cape  fide  o(  th<  mountatus*  the  face  of  the  couatry  would 
exhibit  a  very  dtSereat  appe^tapce  in  the  courfe  of  a  f(;w  yctf  s  ;  the 
marlfieta  would  he  better  aad  m^re  rcafooably  fupplied,  and  an  aband- 
apce  of  furplus  produce  acquired  for  exportation.  It  is  not  here  meant 
that  thefe  Chine fe  (hould  he  placed  under  the  farnaers ;  a  fitu^tron  in 
which  they  might  probably  become,  like  the  poor  Hottentots,  rather 
fi  load  and  an  iticumbrance  on  the  colony,  than  a  benefit  to  it*  Th<^ 
f>ooreft  peaf^i^nt  in  Cfarn),  if  a  free  man,  aoquire$  notions  of  property. 
^  After  paying  a  certain  proportion  of  his  produce. to  the  ftate,  whidt  i$ 
limited  and  defined,  the  reft  (•  entirely  bin  own  ;  and  though  the  £«• 
^or  k  confldertd  a«  the  fole  proprietary  of  the  foil,  the  land  is  neter 
tak^a  from  him  fo  long  ^p  be  coniini?ea  to  pay  bia  proportioa  of  priK 
duce  to  Qoveroment^ 

<*  1  fliould  propofe,  die n,  that  fH  the  p\HU  of  gvotfod  intervening 
between  the  large  farms  and  other  wafte  lands  ihould  be  granted  to  chi 
Chhtftt  6n  payihest  of  a  n>pderatc  rcni  after  the  ^A  Ctvea  years. 
The  Brittfli  Governmrot  would  find  »o  diffoulty  in  pmvailing  upon 
ihatf  or  a  greater  nuiisber  of  thefe  peopb  to  lea^w  China  ;  nor  ia  the 
Oocremmcfit  of  that  aoQntry  fo  very  kfiA  or  ibUcilovt  in  p«eve«iiifig  iu 
fubjc6l«  from  leaving  thetr  native  land  att  is  ufoally  foppofed.  Th^ 
IpaaiaM  pf  the  Stait  Ibrbade  it  at  a  ^ime  a^^u  it  wns  aiore  politic  to 
^etieat  emigtfatioha  than  no^r,  when  an  abn^ant  popuhtioo,  occafioo* 
fUy  above  the  levy!  of  the  means  of  fubfiilef^cci  fuibjofls  thou&nda  to 
pcrilh  at  hoa^  for  want  of  the  aeocffariof  of  )iU.  Sfini$cr9tmni  take 
place  cyery  year  to  Manilla,  B^tavii,  Prin<^  ^  Wal^s  }Oaa<^  and  to 
pther  purts  of  the  eal^crn  world.  '     Vol.  H.   p.  430*  4Jlr 

The  abftraft  which  wc  have  attempted  u^gw^fif  the  ^iiipeut 
upon  this  very  important  queftvon,  will  prol^l^ly  cij^le  oui  r^ad- 
f^rs'to  form  a  de£nite  judgeipcnt  on  Us  i;ivfrit>.  \^«  hay<>fehk>Al 
^tended  to  a  difcui&on  i^  which  all  tl^  n^a^o^  i^«a^  to.  Jy«  f<l 
Entirely  upon  one  fide.  That  the  Cape  osji^ht  nei^r  to  h#|ve  be«a 
pdcd— that  it  ought  as  foon  as  poiTibU  19  b?  legaitiied — anfl  th^ 
1^  induccmjcnt  ou]^bt  to  make  England  ^h  with  .V  ^t  d#&frhef 
'        *  "  \  "       '      *  '  treaty 


f^.       Barrow*/ 9ViHfi^i>/dr'Api2ejv>i^  J|;^ 

treaty^  ^acfi  are  pofidmif  pn>v«d  t6  a  demoaftnitidn  in  thtf 
work  now  before  tt«,  and  recomtnenfdcd  tro  our  ftatcfmen  with 
iH  the  force  of  obviMs  neceffity.  One  fanh^f  confideratioQ,  not 
hinted  at  by  Mr  Barrow,  has  great  weight  in  4\pp  tninds.  If  wtf 
do  not  make  war  in  one  pointi  we  muft  in  another  \  if  we  do  not 
attack  the  Cape,  we  fhaU  probably  attack  the  Dntdi  and  Frendl 
Imleroehts  in  the  Weft  Indies  :  --Andy  that  fuclt  a  polity  16  Mtm 
wir&4^  the  extremcf,  who  can  doubt,  that  knows  any  thing  of 
eolo^iijl  affairs  i  The  conqueft  of  Guiana,  laft  war,  eofiebed 
the  Dutch  planters  at  our  expenee.  Our  capitalifta  pourod  inctf 
iheir  fervice  above  fixteen  miHions  in  loana,  tempted  by  thd 
profits  on  confign meats,  which,  afeev  the  reiHrBtion  of  thd 
colonies,  they  could  no  longer  reoeive  i  and  now,  in  of der  to 
^lain  even  the.  trifling  intere(t  of  the  Dutch  mon«y  market,,  and 
to  prevent  their  debtors  from  breaking,  tho«i«ndi  after  thou(bndi 
^f  pounds  muft  be  fent  over  to  pvop  the  credit  of  tktf  Ddtch 
planters,  while  our  own  colontiV^  cannot!  raife  a-  ftiUUng  on  good 
fecurity.  The  enemy  knows  this  golden  rata!,  and  all(>#«  us  Kv 
take  his.  ftaf ved  concern  off  his  hands  v^iie  ia  fore  tkj^  we  fhtttl 
ttfftore  it  in  (he  bed  pofliMe  eondttton.  ^r  w^  whofe  Aite  it 
always  is  to  py  the  reckoning,  muft  continue  war  afver  war  irf 
the  fame  iraim  of  dupery  (  ami,  not  eomefit  with  paying  all  olit 
mIKes  in  Europe  for  defending  ihentfelv€a,  we  muft  neecte  be(t«W 
donations  upon  our  enemies  in  the  finm  ftioft  acceptable  t»  iM 
wiihe's  and  wantsi  We  are  happy  to  think  that  there  -  is  fomt 
chance  of  fuch  fatal  impolicy  being  at  laft  abandoned ;  and  wo 
fejmce  in  the  wholefome  fubfthute  which  the  Cape  furniihes  lot 
h.  To  the  author  of  the  prefent  work,  much  cfratitude  is  due* 
We  onty  lament  thai  his  imperfeA  knowledge  of  political  (icience^ 
Mid  his  nnfortnnate  hurry  of  compofition,  has  pMvcmed  ouv 
obligaiioas  from  being  fo  large  as  his  natural  vcntetiefeand  h^ppt 
opportnnitiea  were  calculated  to  make  thein.  TKia  wofk,  wiw 
all  its  imperfe£ltonSf  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge^ 
and  muft  tend  materially  to  betleftt  both  the  fpecularif  e  and  the 
pradical  part  of  the  political  world. 

■         I     — — — ^Mfcl^^i— — ■—    ■    ■  II  .«     M  ^^>■l  I  i^r— — »^i— — — 

Aar.  XVI.  TTfe  Sjnonjfmet  of  thi  LcUin  Lan^uagCf  alfhabUicaJij^  Jirw 
ranged;  'on/ih  Critical  Differ tationj  upm.  ike  for^  i^  tit  Prefi^fimsf 
Both  in  ajrmf/d  and  compound  Jlate.  By  Jobti  tJill,  JUL.!),  rrofeflor 
of  Humanity  lo  the  Univcrfiiy,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sooiet^r 
of  Edinborgh.  4to.  pp.  ySj.  Printed  by  Jam«8  Ballantyiie,  for 
LongiuAn  9i  Rces,  London;  aad  Manners  &  IVIiUer,  f^dinburgb* 
1804. 

Q^Amro  volume  of  Latin  fyaooynm,  afliered  into  the  world 
bv  the  Profeflbr  of  humanity  at  Edinburgh^  could  not  fail 

to 
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to;  excite  :iri  us  tbe  gTtztehp6{Sh\c  intercft  find  .expc^tion.  The 
fituatiMi^rfo'loDg  and.  fo  Mj  filled  by  the  leaf ned  author,  made 
Hi  f^joice.  at  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  him  of  difphylng 
tO/ the  w^ld  the  foundocfs  of  his  erudition^  and  the  acuteneu 
ef  4ua  Ctttictfms.  We  looked  forward  to  him  for  the  illuftTation 
0f  maty  doubtful  pafiages  in  thofe  authors  who  have  been  re* 
giDdedy.  for  agesi  as  the.  .ftandards  of  corre^  tafte  and  literary 
excellence  I  we  anticipated  pfiuch  curious  information  concerning 
the  originid  (igni£ca^on  of  words,  and  their  feveral  fubfequent 
varieties^aAd  modifications;  and  we  expedied  to  be  (hown  hov 
terms  which)  at  firft»  were  appropriated  to  exprefs  particular 
cuftomsyfuperftitionsi^sdlawa,  came  gradually,  to  acquire  a 
iQore  extenfive  Cgnificatioa,  and  ferved  at  laft  to  embellifli  tbe 
gcnertLdeclamations  of  the  oioft  celebrated  poets,  hidorians,  and 
iMrators  of  aqcient  iLome. 

W^  VJIU  confcfe*  tod,  that  our  national  vanity  was  flattered 
liy  the.^fuaociation  of  this  work;  we  hailed  it  as  likely,  on  the 
eae  hand,  1:0  fumiih  tbebeft:$infwer  to  the  afperfions  (if  thofe 
^an  bo  called  afperfions  w^icb  are  only  employed  in  the  way  of 
fair  and  honourable  .emulation)  ithrown  out  againft  us  by  our 
Coiuthem  neighbours  for:. o^r  negle£l  of  claflical  learning;  andt 
on  the  other  hand,  as  at  work  which  would  well  illuftrate  the 
utility  of  our  more  favoured  (Indies  by  an  application  of  meta* 
phyfical  principles  to  the  general  theory  otgrammar*  It  was 
yleafapt,  at  the  fame  time,  .to  refled,  that  the  materials  for  fuck 
a  work  were  abundant,  and  by  np  means  xiifficult  of  accefs. 
Although  no  remains  of  the  etymological  labours  of  Julius  Czfar 
ate  extant,  ftill  the  acutcnefs  of  a  .writer  on  this  fobjeA  would 
)>e  much  aided  by  whatever  of  the  precious  fragments  of  Varro 
have.bttCfi  handed  down  to  our  times,  by  the^  critical  dilcufliooa 
on  the  force  of  words  every  where  intcrfperfed.  in,  the  works  of 
Cicerp  ;and  Quintilian,  and  even  of  Seneca  and .  other  writers, 
whp,  towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  turned  their 
atteqtipn  to  philological  purfuits.  Much^too,  might  be  col* 
leAed  from  the  works  of  the  learned  civiiiaos;  much  ironi  the 
labours  of  Servius,  PriCcianus,  Sannazarius,  Scali^er,  Voflius, 
and  the  innumerable  hoft  of  commentators  of  the  middle  and 
liter  ages.  The  laft  century,  above  all,  produced  the  Thcfatjrus 
of  Gefner  and  of  Facciolati ;  works  of  fo  comprehenfive  it  nature, 
and  executed  with  fuch  indefatigable  induftry,  that  It  may  not 
J)erhaps  be  too  much  to  affert,  that  if  every  other'  book  on  the 
fubledb  had  periOied^  thefe  two  ^lone  mi^lit  have  fupplied  all 
the  matbrtals  for  an  excellent  treatife  on  L^tin  fyndnymcs. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  our  intention,  however,  to  infinuate 
that  the  talk  of  compoGng  fuch  '1  work  wouliL'  be^  eafy.    1l)e 
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difficulties  attending  the  execution*  of  it  are'  unqueftiDn^Iy.  for«« 
midable  ;  and  the  mere  fa£t  of  its  being  a  dead  language  prefents' 
Uk  greateft  of  obft^aclcs.  We  know  the  miftakes  to  which  every, 
one  is  liable  who  attempts  for  the  fird  time  to  fpeak  any  of  thofe 
languages  df  modern  Europe  which  he  has  previoufiy  kopwir 
only  from  books.  A  little  conGdcration  will  convince  us,  that 
thefe  difficulties  arife  principally  from  the  impoffibility  of.feiz^ 
ing  the  nice  differences  and  (hades  of  meaning  which  the  fame^ 
words  are  capable  of  bearing  in  different  fltuations ;  in  a  word;^ 
that  they  originate  chiefly  from  the  want  of  an  intimate  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  fynonymous  terms  of  the  language.  As  this  is  i 
difficulty  which  Can  fcarcely  be  furmonted  without  the  affidance 
of  frequent  colloquial  intercoufe,  it  is  obvious  that  it  muft  provd, 
almoft  infuperable  in  the  cafe  of  a  language  which  has  long 
ceafed  to  be  fpoken,  and  where  we  cannot  have  recourfe  to 
the  aid -of  converfation  to  refolve  our  doubts  and  re<£lify  our 
miftakes.  Nor  are  thefe  difficulties  in  any  way  diminifiied  by, 
the  conGderation  that  the  language  in  quedion  ran  a.  longer 
career  than  moft  others  with  which  we  are. acquainted,  and[ 
participated  in  the  progrefs.of  a  people  who  extended  not  only 
their  dominion  but  their  hws  and  cuftoms  over  the. greateft  part: 
of  the  civilized  world.  Should  it  be  fuggefted  that  thofe  writers, 
however,  on  whofe  authority  alone  we  could  rely,  all  exifted 
about  the  famie  period,  and  confequently  that  the  fphere  of  our 
inquiry  need  not  be  extremely  exteniive,  it  may  eafily-be  replied, 
in  the  firft  placet  that  from  them  alone  we  fliouid  never  be  abl# 
|o  trace  that  hiftprical,progrefs  of  the  language  by  which  alone 
its  figniiicance  is  often  determined;  and,  fecondly,  that  the  writers 
alluded  to,  contributing  by  their  own  exertions  to  the  refinement 
and  perfe£tion  of  their  language,  indulged  in  fo  wide  a  range  of 
metaphorical  expreffion,  that  a  thorough  acquaintaince  with 
^e  military  difcipline,  the  civil  and  religious  inftitutions  of  the 
Roman  people,  is  indifpcnfably  neceflary  for  thofe  who  wifli  tp 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  fynonymous  and  figurative  expreffions 
which  abound  in  the  compofitions  of  the  pureft  writers  of  th^ 
Auguftan  age. 

^ut  if  Dr  Hill  had  to  encounter  conCderable  difficulty  in  di- 
gefting  the  matter  of  fuch  a  work,  he  had  every  advantage  and 
facility)  we  think*  in  reducing  it  to  order  and  form.  A  treatife 
on  fynonymes  w^$  no  longer  a  novelty  in  the  literature  of  Europey 
nor  could  the  author  of  it  be  at  any  lofs  how  to  employ  and  dif- 
pofe  his  materials  m  fuch  a  way  as  to  infure  the  approbation  of 
the  public.  The  Abbe  Girard  alone  has  the;  merit  of  originadity 
in  this  refped.  His  book  has  profefledly  (erved  Z9  the  model  for 
all  the  aiythors  whO|  fince  his  time,  hate  written  on  fimilar  fub- 

jefts* 


j^s.  In  his  o\m  language  he  has  been  followed,  and  in  ibm^ 
refpeds  furpaflW  by  Rooland*  A  book  alfo  on  Ae  fynonymct 
of  the  Italian  language  was  puWifted  at  Parma,  A.  D.  1778,  If 
Alefiandro  Maria  fiandiera ;  and  what  is  more  to  owr  purpofei 
M.  bumefnil,  a  profeflqr  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  has  given  to 
Ae  world  a  book  entitled^  '  Synonymes  Latinsi  et  leurs  dift- 
renles  Significations,  avec  Ics  exemples  tires  des  meilleurs  aii- 
l<»or9,  k  nmitatbn  de  M.  L'Abbe  Girard.'  This,  though  not  ' 
without  its  faults,  tna^  be  confidered  as  a  prototype,  in  many  re- 
fpe^ls  well  worthy  the  imitation  of  fucceeding  writers.  Suppo£- 
Jhg,  however  (which  we  fcatcely  can  fuppofe},  that  Dr  Hill  was 
^orant  of  the  exiftence  of  Dumefnil's  book,  ittll,  from  his  own 
confeflion,'  he  wa^  no  ftranger  to  that  of  Girard  ;  and  the  trudi 
is,  that  however  the  original  aathor  of  a  work  on  fynonymes  may 
be  deemed  inferior  to  Rotibnd  in  the  profoundn^ls  of  hb  learn^ 
ing  and  the  folidity  of  his  argYtments,  he  ftands  (and  probably 
over  will  ftand)  unrivalled  for  the  perfpicuity  of  his  ftyle,  the 
neatnefs  of  his  Uluftration,  and  for  th»  happy  faculty  he  pofleflefl 
of  keeping  alive  the  attention  of  his  readeri  and  mingling  ent^- 
tainment  with  his  inftruftion. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  our  learned  Profeflbr  has  not  imitated 
the  excellences  of  Girard'S  work,  even  where  thcv  were  moft 
open  to  his  imitation.  Inftead  of  contenting  himfeli  with  a  clear 
and  concife  definition  of  all  the  words  he  nae  undertaken  to  di-* 
ftinguifh,  Dr  Hill,  by  conftantly  aiming  at  fubtle  and  Compe^ 
hen£ve  difquifidons,  fo  confufes  and  bewilders  himfelf,  that  it  is 
frequently  dangerous  to  attempt  to  follow  him  through  all  th^ 
mazes  and  wiiwlings  of  his  intricate  courfe. 

Ne  labjr'wieis  ijinibus  egrtd'ientem 
7e^i Jruflraretur  intxfric^biiis  trrcr. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  faults  into  which  he  has  fallen 
\v'iU  be  befl  judged  of,  however,  by  \n  examination  of  the  work 
itfelf.     We  may  begin  with  the  Preface. 

After  giving  us  iome  ufeful  advice  concerning  the  delicate  rm* 
nagemeni  of  a  yourrg  philohgifiy  our  author  proceeds  to  inform  us, 
that  in  order  to  make  bis  views  intelligible  on  a  fubjed  to  which 
few  grammarians  have  as  yet  paid  the  attention  it  deferves,  he 
fhall 

— « ii^^  flate  prectfely  wbat  he  means  by  fynonyaous  tieftHs,  and  tkeo 
ftew  the  caufes  of  the  ambiguity  iHwf  £^m«times  o€c«fioiH  t<^etkflr 
.\rith  the  mesms  by  which  tbi«^  niay  \»  rtMoved.  >  . 

*  The  word  fjrnotiymous  (he  adds)  is  fopp^fed  tO'  br  i^Ucable  t# 
fucK  terms'  oA^y  as  d^nott  pi«ci£c4y  the  fame  coocffptkitiA  Though  tliii 
^jf^  ^  i»^^  U£iiiMte  asid  C0ti/j/ifint  mth  if$  d^^         it  9fuft  »oi  be  on* 

ti«  vtdf  cmci.  *    p,  iii. 
e  way,  we  may  alk  how  this  ufe  of  it  b  coafiHent 
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^th  its  etymology.  ScoHger  was  of  ai  contrary  opini<m,  when> 
ater  citing  efifs^  Jpathaf  and  gfadiuSf  vls  taixis  wjiich,  in  the  ge- 
neral acceptation  of  the  iwdd,  wete  catted  lynpnymous,  he  aiWsu 
*  Onec!  h«c  «-*xi>ww^i  qindam  i  noftris  &vtiffvf*tt  hlsb — fdttaflb 
atitem  reSius  locuti  effetit  Gt«C!  fi  fM96ftvfut  appelldlent,  quje  folo 
nomine  extarent  indtcantia  res  dit-erfas. ' 

But  to  tetom  to  our  author.  •  Some  words  occur,  in.  did 
cBfierent  languages,  fo  ftriftly  equrraleot,  that  their  meanirtg  1^ 
not  to  be  diftinguiihed.  •  (p.  iiJ.)  It  i^^ot  without  fome  mffi- 
ctrity  that  we  can  arffcnt  to  rfiis  propof?tlon,  when  we  recdlleft 
with  what  terrmng  and  ingenuity  Scajig^  and  Sanna^rius  haVe 
fenarntainefd  that  there  are  no  two  words  in  the  Latin  language  that 
have  exadly  the  fame  fignification.  For  our  part$i  however,  we 
tre  mclhied  to  think  that  many  ttrms  come  to  -be  nearly  or  alto- 
gether* fynonymous  'hi  the  progrefs  of  language,  though  we  ar6 
perfeiftly  pemiaded  that  each  of  them' h^  originally  a  dulinft  fig-. 
iiificatlbn,  and  feidiCi"  reprefented  a  different  obje£l,  or  fuggefte4 
^e  fame  objefl  by  its  gelation  to  different  ideas.  In  ftrt£meiii  of 
l^ech^  therefore,  we  cannot  admit  that  there  are  any  words  ex- 
aftly  equivalent  in  meaning,  though  there  are  many  undoubtedly 
that  may  be  lif^aUv  fubftituted  for  each  Other,  The  parent  flock 
of  fvnonymes  are  ^ipfe  great  families  jf  tropes  and  figures,  by  the 
mfiltiplication  of  which,  language  becomes  ab&ra£led  ^nd  refined  %, 
and'  in  thefe  it  ts  always  to  be  recolle^ed  th^t  ihere  is  a  dire^ 
a^  onnxuil  meani^  befides  Ant  whnjhis  adventitious^  9n4  mfta«- 
sbooicajL  Tliis  ^&oond%ry  mearung  is  fpmetimes  impeff^^ly  eiU*- 
Ibliflied^  and  fomaim^  the  word  con^in^es  to  perCorxn  bo|h  bxnK*- 
lions  with  efual  pr^pn^&y.  Thus,  wbea  Hon^^er  ufee  the  exprefr 
tofi  (Iliad  4  id4fX  :7^fA.«^^  ^^^vnt—'/?^  is^ adnxirably  employed  as  ^ 
Yynopymotts  tenn  fork^^^u,  a  woikl  for  which,  in  its  primary  fenfe> 
It  coul4  not  be.  (ub(li,tuted.  In  li]^?  manner  impeiimentum^  is  i» 
tone  fenfe  fyilon^oui  to.  mtna ;  in  another,  when,  for  Keaibotf 
iu^ciftuly  pbyipusf  /b^ing  perhaps  (M;e  pf  the  moft  enprefilv^ 
words  in  any  language),  it  fignifics  the  baggage  of  uli.tr^^^y,  i| 
^ay  be  fubftitiU^  iot^fatn^ixi 

Dr  Hill  ffoes  on  : 

♦  The  wuit^Juify^f  fy^  4irmt^  (vtt,  m^ordt  Jlf'^y  fganH^rm)  •  iV 
creafti  the  harmonj  of  fpetch^  and  giva  the  pt^t  afkl  tk*  Qtdtipr^  04  ^ 
ff^ttpf^  m  the  fa-fSki  Af.iimr  r^feOlift  atts. 

'^  But,  akbtHigb  this  copioufoefi^  roajt  when  in  a  certain  degr^,  bft 
aa  article  of  fuperioiily,  yet  it  is  pofliblc  for  it  to  d^gcQetuc  iato  11 
kurtful  rtduQdaacf .  *tht  fteftdtnefs  of  meos'  conc^ioos  may  be  (hakea 
\f  a  fiiperauoyr  v^Ietj  ia  tbcir  figna^  and  obfcaritica  created  by  the 
HboTc  of  a  number  of  thefe,  aa  welfaa  by  a  foarcity.  Were  a  redui^ 
iaace  6f  this  kiii'd  to  p6vade  a  language  completely,  the  lame  people 
might  tefaidt^f^ecky  allc«ftr^^"^  language  kt  once.     Thoufih  the 


i 

^aUifi^ei  fyntax  nifht  apply,  ejualfy  to  every  Jd' of  UrmSf  yet  tbe  wmtm 

tng  wulllpiic'tty  wcufd^l^  prove  t^itfijly  of  thop^^ho  formed  h*  *    p«  iiL 

•  This  paflagc.  is  fo.  coBtradjuDtoryi  and  fb  pufufcd,  as,  at  fi^ft 

'fig)iti  to  appear  almofl  uninteUigible  ;  the  n:ueaz)ing,  however,,  it' 

was  intended  to  convey,  may,  be  readily  difcpvered  in  aa  extia^ 

from  ax:ctcbrated  'French  grammarian,  which  JDr  Hill  feenasto 

J  haye„bec;a  willing  to,bprrow  :.  ^  Cette.  varietc  ide  pots  jnct  dans  Ic 

)  difcours  b^aucoup  d'cmbarras,  ct  de  richefle  \  elle  eft  tres  incooh 

modcjioiir  le  vulgaire  Sc  pour  les  pbiiofoplics  qui  n'oot  d'autre 

but  en  parlant,  que  de  s^expliquer  dairement  y  elle  aide  infiniment 

au  poete  et  a  Tprateiir  eii,donnant  une  grande  aliondance  a  la  partie 

materielle  de.  h\kT  ftyle.   .  (Des  Broffesfur  Id ^orrmtion  des  langufs^ 

Hp  is  not  rnuch  more  perfpicuous,  hg>i(^ver,  when  he  truftj 

folery^to^the  Ijglit  of  his  pwn  gemus.  for  hi$  dire£^ion.     In  pour^ 

traying  the  cJKaraftcr  of  the  good  grammarian^  he  tells  U5;  that.   , 

— *  he  (the  crammanaB),  o7  all  men,',  hay  Icaft  right  to  be  arrogant.] 

becaufe^  from  the  nature  of  things,,  ii  it  inapoflUble  but  that  he  mitfl  trth 

perfaQly  execute  the  tajk  impofed  upon  him. '  ^  '  ' 

And  fqon  afterwards  he  puts  the  finifiiihg  ftroke  to  th^  portrait 
of  the  faid  good  grammarian,  by  ftating,  ,  / 

— *  he  has  a  right  to'  fuppofe  that  the  com^inattbny  in  ref^h  tiead 
maft  of  matter^  to  whatever  ufe  it  has  be^n  tam^fl,  has  hem  duly  at 
certalncd.  To  the  naofl  cofifiV  ufe  of  the  term  he  requires  a  rigid  adhei 
rence,  atid  he  pardons  neither  the  inaccuraiies  that  jpring  from  duhufs^  mt 
the  innovation  J  tha^  J^ng  from  etmceii,  '     (p.  viii.) 

In  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  pure/t  wrHeri^  ht  defcrlbes 
them^  in  one  place,  *'  as  fneering  at.  the  fetters  with  whiclr 
fevcre  critics  ^ould  bind  thcmj*  '^nd,  in  another  place, ^  ai 
having  forgotten^  AW  the  glow  of  compdfition,  the  ftandard  th^ 
haAcf^ablifted.'  Neverthelefs,  we  arc  informed  >  in  the  feque^ 
that  *  .they  never  hoi  loft  Jight  of  the  diftinEfivc  charaftcr  of  th? 
term,'*  arid  that  the  feemingiy  tinomahus-  exprejfum  may  be  recontiled 
nvith  what  is  primary. '  (p.  xi.)  Thus  pure  writers  arc  allowed 
to  forget^  in  the  gl6w  of  compoGtion,  -that  which  has  never  beea 
out  or  their  fight!  •  •  ^  V    ' 

The  ninth  page  commences  with  the  followtng  extraordinary 
fentence :  ' 

<  By  means  of  this,  the  nbnuna)  clTences  tyf  fubftancet,  which  atone 
^can  bt  hud  hold  of,  *  *8cct  .  •  - 

We  do  not  pretend  to  underftand  cxadJly  what  the  noiniiud  cf- 
fence  of  a  iubftance  is ;  but  we  will  yenture  to  aflert,  that  If  a 
fubftance  hath  any  component  part,  any  qualim  relation,  vr  afi- 
tiity,  which  it  muft  be  particmhcrly  dWEcuIt  to  lay  hold  ^  its  no- 
minal cffcnce  muft  be  the.  moft  impalpable.  We  cannot  hel^ 
regretting,  indeed,  th^f  Dr'  Hill  fliould.not  have  tJiQught  ^ 
worth  hia'while  to  take  a  little  mcyre  pains  Aan  he  feems  *to.  hare 

'  *■  V  -'      ^  '  '  •  -     done 


done  "inAk  ^e  ftyle  of  .^efe  inttodu^ry  obfervii^ioni'*  T%eit  aS$ 
a  great  want  of  pexipicuicy  thr6ugbout>  and  Very  manydevtatioos 
from  tlie  ruk&  of  correfb  compofieion.  We  do  not  lay  much  ftref^ 
oil  the  maiiy  clumfy  expr^ilWns  which  every  where  occnt ;  a3»  for 
inftance,  ^  Every Jtgn  has^  its  own  c^ncfption '— *  Na  difffrencf  H 
tU  fcmethitfs ptrceivid*^  Before  admhiiHg  the  }uftnefe  of  this-xd^ 
m»rk/  &c.  $c.— though  we  fear  our  En^liih  readdra  wiU  ela£l 
them  under  the  general  head  of  Scoticifms.  We  have  remarked,  olfo^ 
ihat  he  fometiiraes  falls,  as  it  were,  imderthedbtniruonof  a  word.) 
Thus,  iu  the  courfe  of  fourteen  page%  we  find  meiidon  j^ade,  of 
ielkate  managemeot,.  deiuaU  variety,  i/iViira/lr:  analogies^  dfli^i^ 
Clgns,  and  delkatt.  beauties.  -  This  eiipreffion>.  h6Wever^  is  txj^eni^ 
Jy  borrowed , from  ctrtain  French  waiters  on.thisffubje^.  \  ,-  .  : 
Wc  have  dwrit  the  longer  on  thia  paf  t  of  the  work,  becaufo 
it  furoifbes  aa  excellent*  fpecthiPA^of'  the  (lyle  \^htth  the.readef 
may  expe£k  to  en<:ounter,  (houKl  be  rontinue'his  €Ottrf<:  thrbugh 
(he  remainder  .of  the.  voluoae  t  andf  we  have  done  this  the  rather» 
bccaufe  we  think  that  an  aud)OK,.i:who  pcetemls  to  poii6t  out'tbd 
nice  di(lki£lions  <A  language,  puglit  to  he  peoiUaf  ly  atteotivtr  to 
the>  purity,  of  his  own  exfKiOi^s;:  tf /tl^efe  appsear  i«  the  oiM^ 
fet  to  be  uniifuajjy^  Inaccurate  a^d  ooiifufed,  hd  cannot  Complaia 
if  the  reader  ihouidcajl  ip  <^ueftiou  hid  coitipeteilcy  to  execute.  th4 
|a(k  he  has  undertaken.  .  '/^  ^    ;       ,      • 

,  Xhou|!:h<I^r  Hill  has  cajAdkUy  tallowed  that  bis  liftiof  fyno^ 
pyfnesv/^/ty  be  culpable  of  adduioin,  he  ot^VerthcleliB  boldly  aflbrtai 
^  that  by  fax  cJ:ie  ^eatell  ^n^bei^.  .of  .Latin  wordfi^  thati  cani^" 
juftly  oppQfed>  are  to  be  mcjt  with  irt-.tkis  collc<2ion  !.  (Prcfcice| 
p.  xi.);  and,;be  fiz?  of  the  bopLappiears,  ao  d0ub^»  jIo  wmtvo% 
this  aiTcrtion  *,  but  a  clofe  inveiligation  of  it  will  (hew  thattho 
omiflions  are  .regUy.Qne  Qf  its  px^fbj<t^^r3<lleri(li^  jbult».  Syilo- 
nymous  words,  t)bvious  to  the  merell  fchoolboy,  are  unao^iced.'t 
as,  for  infl|meev  RKgnum^  imp0irium^iJ)omMi4mr^KultMSj  Os^  Fa» 
cuj — Sermo^  Qtafiq^  Lf^ufih — Trepidatio^  ^error^  Hprror^  Timar'^ 
Paixtr — ImuSy  InferuSy  Infimus^—Enfts^  Gladius — Simula  Unu'-^ 
^tiquusf  Veiusy  Fitufi^i-^Qrimtny  DeJiffum^  flvipa^^PocjJiAn^ 
^yathus,  '  Scyphiis^'^utuSf  Sicutus' — \Nometi^  FoiiJfttiidm'-^Coma, 
Crmisy  CaptJ^M^Co/Hsr  CMimsy  Monsi  Tutnakis^Lenify  AUtis^ 
SaaviSf  Man/ustus^Maf^f\  Bslaguf,  &c«  &c.  'Wben*  Words 
of  (this  ftsi^mpiate  omitted,  -we^ahnor  be  aftoriiihed  that'  nd 
Mmcs'.whate^er  .are  infcrted,  ftich  as  Cynthia^'  Diatiay  Phosbu/^ 
^pahi  iL^^i  <nd  that  there  arc  few  words  iiitluded,'  whidi 
by  their  explanation  would  ferve  to  illttflrate  the  civil  and 
military  inditutions  of  the.  Roman  "people.  *  AjJcordingly,  wc 
find  no,  xptnti  >n.  ipadc  of  A,s^  Hitredltas  -Accenftis^  .Li^or-^ 
Jftaniffifuf^    Leghj    CQh(frs'^Ttffor,    CuraUr — £p^oJa,    Littera^ 
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ReJmpiM^    CedkUH -^  Mmftcifnum^   Kext4i  -*  UJiteaph^   XJ/Msffne-^ 

ihff  AfhiS'-*^CodeXf  ^tftameHtum^  Crra,  To  maUi{>lf  exatmpled 
wouM  be  tedious.  8uflite  it  to  flice,  that  fome  hundrntt  m'xy^t 
be  mddtd  to  this  itft.  As  a  ptoof  of  thts,  we  (hall  only  obfcrve^ 
that  Dr  Hill  (exclufiTtf  of  his  prepofitions^  which  are  thirty-t biee 
itk  nutohcr)  has  only  33$  heaci«  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex^ 
preflidti)  of  fynonymous  words ;  whereas  M*  Dumefnirs  book 
contains  253S.  We  will  aiimit  th^  the  lad  mentioned  writer 
lias  dafed  together  many  words  which  are  not  in  any  fen/c  fy« 
ftoaymous;  bot  Dr  Hill  has  been  guilty  of  the  fame  fault 
(as  in  Vtcus  and  ViUa^  Ahnormh  and  EnormUy  FavUia  and  Scin* 
til/at  Ejursre  and  Ahjur^xre^  Calebs  and  tfinupta^  &c.)  an4 
nearly  in  the  fame  proponioti.  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that 
M.  Ihimefnil's  heads  are  infinitely  more  copioos  than  our  au- 
thor's. In  one  inRance  (that  of  the  word  Navis)  he  has  gone  fo 
far  aB  to  range  together  24  fynonymoos  words.  M.  Dumefnil*^ 
book  is  alfo  much  Icfs  bulky  than  Dr  Hilrs. 
•  Bcfides  the  redundancies  &nd  defe£ls  which  hare  fuggefted 
the  fofegoing  rematkBy  we  have,  in  our  progrefs  through  tbi^ 
lavge  voUimCy  had  occufion  to  ob}e£l«^to  the  puerile  and  frivo* 
lous  »»s^tter  which,  without  any  reference  to  the  fub}ed  in  quef* 
tion,  is  fo  frequently  obtruded  on  the  reader,— to  the  author's 
eurious  attempts  to  give  free  tranflations  to  ieveral  paflages  in 
the  Latin  clafltcs, — and,  laftly,  to  the  manner  in  which  he  hat 
ftiiftaken  or  penrerted  the  meaning  of  feveral  Latin  words.  We 
purpofe  citing  a  few  examples  of  all  theft;  defeftsi  and  will  be**^ 
gin  with  lome  iciAances  of  his  puerile  and  frirolons  obferrto 
tiotitf. 

Thus  wJien,  to  explain  the  force  of  the  verb  occukrt,  he  cites 
from  Virgil, 

*  Sparge  frmo  pingu^^er  multa  mrmor  ocoule  rerra» ' 
he  favours  us  with  his  ideas  on  g«r«kfting,  and  ^ruptly  re* 
marks, 

<  That  without  papngfuch  attentiens  at  thoic  here  reeommended,  the 
improver  may  Idfe  his  labour  from  the  ieverity  of  the  ieafon. '   (p«  15.) 

In  p.  2Q*  *  NuUam  a  me  eptftobm  ad  ,te  fino  abiquc  afi^umcuto  ac 
fentCQiia  prrvenire.  C/V.  JSf*  ttd  Ait,  A  19*  Ciceto  btre  annooncCi 
kit  rcfpcA  for  his  oorrefpondent  by  his  aiteation  to  the<  kuers  btifcot 
kior.  He  >^as  artxi^yt  that  tbtyjbiidd  he  n$tu  rf  iUfe  fily  <nmp^fimH 
which,  though  they  get  the  name  of  letters,  yet,  by  beiqf  vmt  of 
matter,  are  in  h&  not  worth  readiog.  ' 

In  p.  23.  • ■  ■■    ■    ■     ■  amnifque  vadofi 

Accola  Vultumia.  * 
Thofe  who  know  the  (kuation  of  this  river  in  Italy,  eould  be  at  no 
lofs  to  diftinguiih  the  people  whofe  territory  was  bounded  by  it^  * 

la 


*  Prtmut  vere  rofaffl,  atque  autumDO  carpere  poma, 

.  Vi&G.  Georv.  4*  t^^ 
%  Tht  roTts  [>ufied  b)r  thiij  Cdfyckrif  »!d  rtiMi  tttfuppofid  to  hoift  heen  iuf- 
iher  rnhkimt-nvr  fiil4^il^  oHd  Mit  af^et  to  have  Uen  natbar  grten  nor 
rotten.  *  , 

In  p.  311.  Brrare  is  appljed  to  anhtals  grazing. 

*  ~t\ity  dtred  tb^ir  fTK>tion  not  in  a  flratght  line,  aod  may  often  mifi 
the  bell  of  the  pafture  thcjr  are  in  queft  of. 

*  Milk  meie  dieulis  errant  in  itumtibus  agnx« ' 

'VlRG.  Ec.  2%  II. 

In  p.  53;,  afier  feveral  confufed  ebfervations  on  the  meaning 
of  nefsmlHSf  one  of  the  plaineft  of  words,  he  obfenres— '  Thi 
Ihort  i  in  mfa9iius  often  fuits  rbe  poets  when  the  long  i  in  tnfmdnf 
is  inadmiflibie. '  From  this  remark,  however*  we  may  cdUe^, 
chat  oar  author  il  dware  that  ihei^e  is  t  metre  to  be  preferved  in 
liatin  ferie ;  whereas^  from  the  quotation  he  has  given  us  from 
Theocritus,  fp.  74.)i  we  ought  almoft  be  temptkd  to  fuppofe  him 
ignoiant  of  this  h6t  with  refpefl  to  Greek  literature.  He  iias 
given  us  at  leaft  a  reading  of  the  paflage  above  alluded  to*  which* 
whatever  other  merit  it  maj  poflbls,  certainly  has  not  that  of  be- 
ing, ail  hexameter  verfe. 

Wc  will  now  fele£k  a  few  inftances  of  Dr  Hill's  free  tranflo- 
tioris  {tratluSkns  lihru  as  the  Ftfcindi  would  call  them)  of  certain 
f)aflages.  * 

Inpw7i3. 

«  Hxc  fup«r  ii&pofuit  liqujdum,  «t  gt^v^e  <^ffHitem 
^thera,  nee  quidquam  terrense /^/  habentem.  * 

*  Ovid  has  fuppofefl  /kf  to  exift:  in  a  CAianer  fldid  tlufi  Hth^  *^ine  er 
y»Attr^  and  referred  it  topattides  of  earth  rvfiding  in  potv  fethar.  * 

In  p.  715.' 

<  Slf  enua  nos  eaeroet  inertia,  natibds  atqse 
Quadrigis  ^etimmbene  vivc^t  quod  p^s  bic  eft  I 
£1^  Ulubitt,  a^iin(HM  fi  .te  n4p  de&rit  «quiis. ' 
«  The  sdivity  of    (he  Str^rm  was  fniftrated  by  the  uofldlfulnefs  of  thd 
tmrtes.     By  an  unavailiogjpother,  OH  progreft  oan  be  made  in  the  moft 
importtot  o^  all  pur^its :  and  men  vsinty  fatigue  themfelvce,  chaSng 
a  phantom  abroad,  when  the  leality  is  ab  home» ' 

As  if  this'  esTplanation  was  not  fu^cicnt,  in  p>  594  lie  tlitiT 
comnMtits  on  the  fame  lines : 

'  l*Iie  poet  by  no  means  accufes  men  of  inaftivity ;  but  he  bkmes^tl^ 

*  amlejludtum^*  ihe  unavaiUng  pother,  wTiicb  comes  ibort  of  tie  enoi 
by  ehneV  iiiiflakxng  die  means,  or  by  tne  waxfi  of  ability  to  wxplhf 
thrtn.* 

Ittp.  egf.  , 

*  '  '  ^^AhM^p^riiAeHU  nori  cef&t  pef^efe  llifor,  •  ' 

*  ^ht  gtorfhft'4fi<faumtr^  thtf  bayard  SfrkhUe  ^j^*  6})*n,  anS/  fcf  'tW 
^'^OL.  IV,  NO.  8.  O  g  fake 
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fake  of  an  uncertain  addition  to  his  fortune,  nmkes  a  voluntary  funen* 
der  of  the  whole.  * 

J^  P*  779* 

'  Foenus  agitare,  et   in   ufuras  extendere  ignotum  efL '     TaaL  dt 

Mor,  Gcr.  26. — The  hiflorian  fays,  in  the  firft  member  of  this  fentence, 

that  the  Germans  lent  no  money  upon  terms  that  might  have  been  e- 

quitable,  and,  in  the  fecond,  that   they  were  guilty  of  no  oppreffion» 

when  relieving  the  indigent^  by  affording  theov  the  u&  of  their  pro* 

perty.  * 

In  the  fame  fpirit  of  free  tranflation,  he  informs  bs,  (p.  132.), 
that  devium  fcortum  is  *  a  courtezan,  not  entirely  abandoned,  and, 
as  it  were^  tton  in  %4a  ptt^am. '  He  tranflates  catlidusy  (p.  1 22.), 
^  a  fort  of  Aight-of-hand  with  which  the  miiid  is-  little  acquainted  v' 
and  piger^  he  has  tlte  goodnefs  to  inform  U6)  k  ^  a  difpoiition  to  fit 
with  tnc  arnas  folded,    &c.  ice. 

'  The  courfe  of  eur  inquiry  will  next  lead  us  to  produce  fome 
inilanoes  of  more  important  errors,  in  ^vhich  vfe  fuppofe  bim  to 
have  miftaken  or  perverted  the  meaning  of  wordt. 

In  p\  1 74,  he  has  eonfounded  the  meaning  of  ct^er  and-  birats. 
*  Thefc  words  (he  fa)  s)  agree  in  denoting  a  he-goat ;  but  the  for- 
mer is  appUcable  to  him  m  %  natural  ftate,  or  otherwife,  the  lat- 
ter is  applicable  to  him  only  when  he  is  vmtilat^^  *  Wc  conceive 
the  meaning  of  bircut  to  be  direflty  the  reverfe^  and  that  this 
word  is  never  applied  to  the  he-gbat  when  he  is  in  what  Dr  Hill 
terms  his  mutilated  ftate.  The  real  force  of  hircus  is  well  illuf- 
trated  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  oppofed  to  caper^  in  an  q^- 
gram  ot  Martial  quoted  by  our  author,  to  prove  the  meaning  of 
rfie  latter  word. 

<  Dum  jugulas  hircum,  &£^U8  et  ipfe  caper.  *  ' 

Aflut^dly  hircus  mud  here  be  underftood  in  a'diffinrent  fenfe  from 
that  which  Dr  Hill  allows  it  to  have. 

In  p.  18. — *  RufticuSy  abnormis  (apiens,  crafliique  Minerva.' 
He  tranflates  abmrnus  *  (lightly  deviatmg  from  the  common  rule.' 
This  we  apprehend  to  be  a  minake  :  ahmrmit  fapUns  means,  wife 
tv4thout  inftru£iion|  without  any  rale  or  norma  at  all,  as  Cicero 
has  expfefled  die  fame  idea,  <  rfon  ad  aHorum  nonnam  fapiens. ' 
Dr  Hilly  we  conceive,  is  equally  miftaken  as  to  the  meaning  of 
enormis^  when  he  obferves,  *  that  had  Horace  employed  thi;  word 
trnnms  in  this  paflage,  he  would  have  deftroyed  the  qo^ty  of  the 
"wifdom  by  the  greateft  implied  deviation  from  the  rule  eftaoliflied.' 
The  hJdt  is,  that  ahmrmis  means,  without  any  ftgndard  at  all  i 
and  enormis^  diflSning  from  a  given  ftandard.  When  erwrtnis 
means,  as  it  frequefitly  does,  immoderate  bulk,  h  is  becaufe  the 
fize  of  the  thing  fpoken  of  greatly  exceeds  the  ordinary  meaffire. 

Nothing  can  be  more  difierent  from  the  idea  we  have  ever  en* 
(crtaiDcd  of  die  meamng  i^/dntU/a^  thaa  the  explanation  ^renr 
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of  it  \ti  p.  359. ;  tic.  *  FiwUa  often  denotes  hot  aflxes  or  embers,. 
amd  in  that  view  only  is  fynonymous  wth  fcintiila*  *  We  after-t 
wards  learn,  however^  that  ^  ^cintiUa  differs  from  favilla  in  bav-. 
ing  no  reference  to  ajbes ; '  but  then  he  leaves  embers  as  the  point 
of  meaning  at  which  thcfc  two  words  are  fynonymous.  Scm- 
tilh^  however,  never  cdn  be  rendered  by  embers,  and  never  can 
be  fynonymous  |p  favilla.  The  real  dinerence  between  thefe  two 
words  may  be  diilin^tly  feen  in  a  pafTage  from  Ovid,  which  has 
been  clumfilv  introduced  by  Dr  Hijl : 

*  Ut  folet  a  venti^  alimenta  refumere,  qusque    \ 
Parva  Tub  induda  latuity('«/i////0  '  &villa ' 
Crefcere,  ct  in  vetcfres  iigitata  refurgere  vires.  ' 

In  p;  566.  he  aflerts,  that  the  vcthfortiaTf  when  rendered  in  its 
ftrlt^eft  fenfe^  fuppofes  *  the  acquirer  to  avail  himfelf  of  a  chance 
of  which  he  was  thoroughly  aware  ^  *  and,  as  a  ftrong  inftance  of 
it,  gives  us  theCollowing  pafliige  from  Horace  : 

•  felicem  dicere  non  hoc  ^ 

Me  poffum  cafu,  quod  tejortitits  amicum.  *     ffor.  Sat^  /.  6.  52. 

l^ow,  we  conceive yiw/i^r,  in  its  primary,  and  confequently  in 
its  pured  fenfe,  to  be  *  to  caft  lots  ( *  in  its  fec6ndary  fenie,  it 
may  be  iifed  for  '  t6  obtain  bjr  lot ; '  and  in  this  laft  fenfe  we 
,  linaerftand  it  here  ;  and  think,  if  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  of 
its  meaning,  it  Would  be  cleared  up  by  the  fubfequent  paffa^e  in 
the  fatire,  *  Ndlla  etenim  mlhi  t^fors  obtulit. '  {Hor.  Sat.  I.  (5.  53.)  . 
Our  readers  ivfs  well  aware,  that  the  Ronlans  were  one  of  the 
mod  fuperftitioiis  nations  that  evef  exifted,  and  that  they  left  af- 
fairs of  the  greated  moment  to  the  decifion  of  chance.  By  the 
cafting  6(  lots^  it  was  decided  Whicl^  of  their  Confuls  fliould  take  ; 
tiie  command  of  their  armies :  by  the  fslme  award,  it  was  deter- 
mined who  diould  admiiiifler  the  holiefl  offices  of  their  religion. 
From  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  cuftoms  id  this  particular, 
the  fecondary  meaning' of ySr/Zcr  may  eafily  be  deduced.  It  would 
naturally  (it  might  almoft  be  faid  neceflarily)  follow,  that  fortior 
would  obtain fiich  a  fisnification  as  that  In  which  Horace  his iic;b 
ttfed  it.    Juvenal  and  Ovid  have  the  word  in  the  fa^ie  feafe. 

■    '       ■  '  homines  venerabile  foli 
Soriiti  ingenium  * Sai.  Xf\   148. 

•  Tu  fi  Maonium  vatetn  fbrtita  fuiffes.  •  *  OviJf  Trjfi.  l.  6.  2 1. 
We  cannot  enough  regret,  that  Dr  Hill  oever  avails  himfelf  of 
any  opportunity  of  explaining  any  of  the  cuiloms  or  manners  of 
that  people  whofe  language  has  occupied  fo  much  of  his  attentlou 
and  refearcL 

In  p.  712.  he  obfcrves,  that  yj/z^/ar  comes  ixomfauama^  and  fup- 
pofcs  different  malTesi  refcmbling  the  fcales  of  limes,  creating  the 
nuifance,  and  defiling  the  body. '  In  proof  of  t^is,'he  adduces 
fhe  fotto^ring  fentencc  from  Aulus  Gelhos.  '  Inc6rpdrlbus  incul- 

Gg  a  tis 


tis  fquamofifqiie  aha  congeries  for<iium  fqualar  appellatur. '  Had 
be  exainlned  a  little  more  ;-'jcuraiely  the  author  from  whom  tiiifr 
extraft  i3  made,  he  would  have  difcovercd,  that  fquaUr^  in  it» 
primitive  fenfe,  means  that  nughnefs  which  charaGerrfes  the  fcalc» 
of  fiihes  and  ferpents.  In  this  leiife  it  i^  ufed  by  Virgil  aiid  others^ 
without  any  refereuce  to^  filth  or  nuifanct.  We  will  now  lay  before 
our  readers  the  cfiticifm  on  the  meanixig  of  this  \Q»rd,  as  it  ftands 
vf^  Aulus  GelUu6|  merclv  to  ihow  how  wilfully  our  learned  au- 
ihor  feems  to  have  miftaken  the  fpirit  of  it.  » 

*  Tertimn  reilat  ex  its,  quis  reprehep£ii  funt,  quia  ^  tunicaa  fqual* 
lenteiu  aure  "  dixit,  id  autem  figsiicac  eopkm  denfitatemque  auri  in 
fquamanun  fpeciem  intexii.  fquallere  enim  didhnn  eft  a  fqtiaEDanim  crt- 
britate  afpentateque  ^  qiur  in  ferpentimn  pifciumqtie  coriis  vi(uatiir» 
qoam  rem  ec  aHi;  et  hie  quidem  poeta  locis  aliquot  desienftrat : 

Quem  pelG^  inquit,  abeois 

In  plumam  fquamis  auro  cofiferta  tegebat*        § 
^  £t  alio  loco, 

Jainqae  adco  rutdum  tboMca  iad^itiis  ahenis^ ' 

Horrebat  fqua0U9«  *  <  r 

«  Accu»  itt  Felo^idis  ita  (cribit, 

Ejus  ferp^ntis  i^waam  fquaUido  aun>  et  purpura  pneteat^ 

^  ^tdctnud  i^iur  mmU  in^ulcaiuin  obfittfm^  aHqua  re  crai^  ut  mctOenf 

^fentHms  faiic  nova  hrraremf  idfquaS^e  diceiaiur,    fie  in  corporilmt  ish 

wtis  ffuamojtfyue  oka  ceng£r'ui  fordtum  fquallor  cfpellaiur.  ev^us  ftpmfca^ 

thms  nmJio  irffduoque  ufu  toium  id  vrrhm  ita  contaminatum  efi^  ut  jan 

5ualk*r  dc  oolla  alia  r^,  quani  de  folia  inq;uinamcQti3  did  cspcrit.  ^ 
«/•  Gel.  Ub.  9.  Cm  6. 

In  Sqtdolor^  then,  as  TiMiarff  Soriiri^  Chirographum^  Condtre^ 
and  many  other  rnftancesj  Dr  Hill  has  ghren  us  tbe  fecondary 
xneaning  of  the  term,  without  any  reference  to  its  primary  figoi- 
fication.  Here  the  miftake  is  the  more  glaring,  as  he  giyes  the 
fecondary  as  the  only  fenfe  of  which  the  word  is  capable. 

In  p.  43.  Blandiri  is  £iid  to  differ  fiom  Adulan^  *  In  referring,  not  to 
l}ie  meaoneCi  and  tbe  variety  of  ftratagems  adopted  by  the  &ttcrer,  but^ 
to  his  conAantly  takiog  advantage  of  the  perfon  he  means  to  cozen.  * 

We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  real  meaning  of  Btan^ 
dirt  is  to  carefs  by  the  touch,  as  appears  by  a  paflage  in  Proper- 
tius,  where  the  participle  is  ufed  to  Ggnify  touching  gently  and 
plcafantly". 

*  Blaadit.^que  fiuant  per  mea  colla  rofx*  * — /Vo^.  4^  6;  72* 

M.  Dumefnil  has  been  very  happy  in  the  explanation  be  ha^ 
^en  of  the  difference  between  this  word  anci  its  fynonytnes. 
We  will  fubjoin  his  remarks  on  this  fubje£l,  both  becaufe 
Dr  Hilt  has  omitted  all  the  fytionymous  words  oppofed  to  Bians 
iu5  by  Dumefnil,  and  becaufe  we  are  very  deCrous  of  laying  be- 
fore our  tcaderi  a  fpecimen  of  DumeftiU*s  ftyle. 


<  Blambus  Jt  (Ht  du  tfiuehtr^  Jk^at^^  MMrtffant  de  la  nukin.  JLiacend 
Uandis  tcoere  colbu  Ovid*  Cants  blandu  Virg.  An  figure^  iftfiiuianK 
Bland&  oratione  ftlU.  Cic.  Blandc  iMfldacia  lingus.  Ovid.  Ut  ptt«n» 
it  dant  olim  cruftula  blandUdoftoret.  Hor.  Dulcis,  dmtx  au  g90» 
Muftum  dalce.  Virg.  Dulcior  Melle.  Ovid.  Atifgurez  Duldflfma 
£piftoIa|  Cic.  Dxilcif  incxpertis  cultura  potentis  an^tci*  txpcrtua  'me« 
tuiN  Hor.  LsKiSy  dovx  au  taucisr.  Lene  $1  afpcram.  Cic.  Au  fi^ 
^ure  :  Non  lents  dominus.  Hor.  Lene  consilium.  Id.  Nuac  lenltat^ 
dulces  fumus.  Cic.  Suavis  convient  a  tadorat.  Odor  fuavii  &  jucuo* 
dut.  Cic.  Aufiguri:  Suavis  homo.  Tcr.  Suavis  confuetudo>  Cic. 
Maiisi;£TUS»  (quad  manui  afTuetus)  doux  trmtx^e*  Q^ro  cur  tarn  . 
fubiti  manfuetus  in  Genatii  fuerit,  cum'  in  cdi^is  tarn  ^met  fcrui.  Cic. 
Et  fcris  &  immanibas  mites  reddidit  3t  manfuetos.  Id.  Lemtati^  k, 
tnanfuetudiois  gemis*  cui  opponitur  vebemens  $t  atrcix*  Id.  Minf  fe 
€frt  du  fruit  mUr*  Sunt  nobis  mitia  poma.  Aufiguriz  Patientia  mt- 
tiovem  dolorem  ftcit.  Cic.  Thuc)*<fides  fi  portcriwS  fiiiffct,  mnho  ta*^ 
tiirior  fWtffet  ac  mltior.  id.  On  pevM  ^poftf  l^'tiis  ^  ki^tt  %  hH  fgurS^  it 
^mddiia  i  futvis  h  gmveolcifs  9  au  fguri^  i  iMtkiis  \  h  blandus,  moleP- 
tnai  oootwnelibfttt ;  idulci$»  amaruS}  ^vfgut$^k\t^i^iA\A^  im^ifoa; 
i  mittft  acf rbiis.  '     . 

It  is  QfdiWt  unneceflary  to  remark  with  ti4iat  tEftinfhiefs  die 
dificrcuce  between  the  ctiginal  and  figtinctivt^  fmfe  of*  all  thefe 
wonts  i»  here  pointed  out^  or  4he^  iieat  and  appropriate  examples 
by  which  their  refpedive  meanings  are  illnllTated.  Dr  HiU  ati> 
fortunately  has  aimed  at  moving  in  a  higher  and  tnore  difficult 
fpbere  *,  and  has  run  fo  keenly  after  mct^^phyfical  arid  fubtle  dif- 
tin£iionS|  as  feldom  to  convey  more  than  vaeue  and  ifidiftinft 
notions  of  the  propofitions  he  u-ould  wiih  to  imprds  upon'  his 
readersi  «nd  frequently  to  bewilder  himfclf  in  m;i7ies  vhich  have 
-confounded  many  a  clearer  head,  and  led  them  on 

^       '  Through  mire  and  ftanding.poi)ls  to  feek  tkttr  niin.* 

Wc  ihaU  add  a  few  more  inftanccs. 

The  diftin^lion  attempt'cd  at  p.  79.  between  aut  and  vel  is  aV 
together  unintelligible.  If  any  two  words  be  ftrictly  iynonymous, 
wc  conceive  that  thcfe  are  fo.  Dr  Hill  might  have  remembered 
that  Csefax,  in*  tlie  fame  chnpter>  has  the  two  following  fen- 
fences:  *  C^edir  fatis  efTe  cauilie  arbitrabatur  quare  in  eum,  aut 
ipfc  anioiadverterett  aut  ctvitatem  animadvei:ttnre  juberet  \ '  and, 
'  Petit  atque  hortatur,  ut  tv/  ipfc  dc  co  caufa  cognita  ftatuat^  vtl  * 
civitatem  ilatucre  jubeat.' 

What  fliall  we  fay  of  the  confiftcncy  of  the  following  obfcrva- 
tions :  '  Ferus  always  implies  that  the  animal  marked  by  it  cn<^ 
joys  his  libertv  uncontrouled,  and  fliows  a  difpoCtion  to  prey 
upon  others.  Ilits  dlfpofition  is  not  the  untverfal  concomitant 
pf  the  auality  exprc^ed  hy  ferus ^^  t<c.     Of  fvrln us,  he  makee 
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another  fynonyme  ;  and  informs  us^  diat  '  it  denotes  ftich  qua- 
lities of  wild  beads  as  relate  to  their  mode  of  living,  their  flefhy 
Aeir  milk,  and  their  cries. '  He  really  does  not  feem  to  fufpcft 
that  it  is  die  common  poftflive  adjeflive  formed  from  ftrus^  in 
the  fame  way  as  camnus  from  canis^  vituiinus  from  vitulus,  equz" 
nus  horn  equusj  &c. 

The  diltindion  between  Interfa  and  Interim  appear^  to  be 
palpably  falfe,  from  the  very  in(lance3  that  are  quoted  jn  fapr 
port  of  it  (p.  460.)  Jt  is  not  dear  to  us  that  Jnttrea  U  pfural^ 
the  long  a  in  the  clofe  rather  fupports  an  oppofitc  conclufion. 

'f*f/Iere  zx\d  Trudere  zxt  (Irahgely  <?on founded  (p-S7t);  the 
latter  is  faid  *  to  differ  from  the  fornner  in  implying  that  '^  great- 
er impulfe  is  rcquifite  to  driye  the  body  receiving  it  fropi  the 
point  it  occupies,  and  that  the  line  of  direction  is  limited.  '  Tp 
us  it  appears  plain  that  the  diftinclion  is  founded  in  very-differr 
cnt  confiderations.  In  trujion^  the  moving  body  is  fuppofed  to 
follow  in  clofe  conta£l  with  the  body  mpved,  and  to  continue  its 
9£^ion  on  it ;  which  does  not  take  place  in  puifion.  In  pulJUn^ 
again,  it  is  always  ipoplied  that  the  inipelling  body  was  in  mo- 
tion before  it  began  to  a£l.upon  the  other,  which  is  by  no  means 
jiecefiary  in  the  cafe  of  trufion. 

Injitwri  is  faid  (p.  537)  to  Hgnify  a  known  riolation  of  truth; 
and  in  confirmation  of  this,  the  aathor  not  only  quotes  but  tranf- 
lates  a  pafTage  in  which  it  iignifics  to  maintain  the  truth ;  the 
words  are,  *  Multi  mori  malue runt  falfum  fatendo,  quam  infiti^ 
ando  dolere.  ^  The  author  is  fpeaking  of  the  effe|£ls  pf  judicial 
tortoxe. 

In  p.  757.  we  learn  that  Fia  may  be  ^  applied  to  cyery  part  of 
the  earth's  furface  that  may  be  travelled  over.  He  who  formed 
a  road  where  there  was  none  before,  was  faid  *  Munirt  viaro ; 
the  furfece  was  of  courfe  a  via  before  any  thing  was  done  to  It.  * 
'Phis  we  conceive  to  be  founded  entirely  on  mifconceptfon. 
•Munire  viam  fignifies  to  male  a  wajf,  juft  zifacere  vratn  docs  :  it 
is  of  no  cohfequence  whether  the  general  word  be  ufed.  Or  a 
more  fpecific  one,  defcriblng  the  method  of  making.  If  I>r  Hill's 
rcafoning  be  right,  the  phrafes  pUBtrt  cortmatn^  or  tcrquertftmem^ 
ihould  imply  that  the  flower^  on  the  hemp  were  already  entitled 
to  the  name  of  garlands  atid  ropes  before  the  operations  defcrib^ 
ed  jsy  thefe  words  were  begun  upon  them. 

Servus  and  Ferna  are  faid  •  to  differ  according  as  the  ftate  of 
flavcry  is  more  or  lefs  opprtflrve;  ^  the  latter  is  faid  to  imply 
nio'-c  comfort — the  former  to  be  ccnfiflcnt  with  greater  dignity. 
This  really  appears  to  us  to  be  perplexing  a  very  plain  djflinc* 
.t.*»o.  Scr%'NSy  we  underilaf^d,  is  the  generir  term  in  which  #^<f- 
%i  is  included  ^  Kerna  is  that  fpecies  of  urvuj  who  is  reared  in 

the 
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Ac  rtmiljr.  The  laft  <]ii0t3Tian  firont  Plantus  is  moft'.perverfelj 
nri (interpreted.  '  ' 

The  only  othtr  InfVance  we  flisH  ffitc  of  what  wc  cannot  help 
confidering  as  very  unaccountabte  negligence  or  inaccuracy  in 
Dr  Hill's  performance,  is  his  account  of  chfe  terms  Ufura  mnd 
Feenus  as  applied  to  the  intereft  of  money.  To  us  it  appears 
that  thcfe_  words  have  precifely  the  fame  meaninp,  though  de- 
rived from  diffettnt  tiews  of  the  fu^e£t.  Vfura  is  the  rent 
far  hire  paid  for  th«  w*  of  money  i  Ftxnuf,  derived,  according 
to  Fcftus  and  Vatrw,  h-otn  the  old  verbyw,  to  produce,  lignifies 
th«  pnduce  of  the  loan,  and  is  equivalent  .to  the  Greelc  t«u(>  a 
term  appropriated  «nder  the  fame  analogy.  Dr  Hill,  however^ 
is  by  no  means  I'atJffMd  with  the  fimphcity  of 

•  Ufmra, '  he  fays,*  is  applicable  to  any. rate  of 
■ther  modetate  or  oppreflive ;  but  Fxnus  carries  ii 

the  addition  of  any  term^  a  reference' to  a  jegu 

p.  778.    The  vagnenefs  of  U/ura,  he  adds,  is 

epithets  which  ;ire  joined  to  it,  andj  wl)en  ufed 

nus,  it  always  lignifics  fomcthiDj;  more  opprelfift 

Tufficicnt,  perhaps,  to  obferve,  rhit  there  it  no  fc 

tbcver  for  this  diftinflion,  and  that  irs  fallacy  i 

llablifhed  by  the  paffagea  which  Ur  f^ill  i^uotes  i 

Bat  there  is  fomething  fo  fxiraordinary  in  the. 

Jearaed  author  has  made  of  hU  ptoofs,  that  it  is 

attend  to  them  a  little  more  particularly.     To  pi 

is  the  more  general  term,  and  that  it  [j^nilies  fon^ethiog  tjiore 

epprelTive  than />/itff,  he  qaotcs  thcfe  words  from  Suetonius, 

*  recuniis  levionbuB  ufuris  mutuati  j '  snd. there  he  loop's.  If 
It  poflible  that  Dr  Hill  did  iipt  Vnow  that  the  rcmalniag  clauff 
of  the  fentence  is  '  graviare  fa-nort  co.npcaiTcnt  f  '-i-whjch  is  19 
dire£l  contradiflion  to  the  whole  of  his  theory.     He  is  after- 

'   wards  pleafcd  to  refer,'  in   proof  of  his  jwljiion  that  Fteaus  al- 
ways  relates  to  a  regulated  intereft,  to  t^is  line  of'Hoiace>      ,    ' 
'  Dive*  agrw,  dives  prtfiiis  in  fcpnf>re  pummii.  *  • 

And  adds,  *  this  perfon  had'laid  his  money 
wc  are  led  ts  fuppofe,  received  in  return  fni 
lefs  whan  what  wai  ufaally  eiven.'  Hett 
difficult  to  conceive  how  Dr  Hill  fhould  hai 
very  line  forms  part  of  the  charaiSer  of.an  11 
fented  as  lending  his  money  to  young  Heirs 
tant  intereft  aijixtyptr  «flr.,~and  making  tl 
advance-,  and  whofc  chara£1cr  ai^pears  to 
mpvcd  fron)  any  thing  that  was  ufu^l,  ttiat 
iaying,  ,    -    .,    1 

'  ■■■  -'-  .    -   I --    .—Ma»img  quia  iron  '     ', 

^piterl  exchmat  fimol  aique  audirit>  *— 5i/.  /.  3,  12'.   ' 
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As  to  tbe  Ttttf  we  find  Ckm  ^pplf  ii^4be  ^ithcts  o£  iKMimiH 

Saw,  and  ini^uijpmum^  to  Patnus  i  and  id  a  paflage  quoted  oy  Dr 
ill  bimfelf  4  U  tcxmed  oiudum*  Indeed,  be  rta(bo9  ^bovit.  it 
till  be  comes  to  this  pracul;|r  concb^fioat  '  tbat  tbe  terpi  JF^fmtf 
{appo(e$  the  poflible  eziilence  of  a  ffnt^n  UuUudi  ;  but  noi  in^ 
dfgree  in  whick  it  ezifis  in  V/Hrot  hw^  wbicb  tbe  idea  of  %Iimi- 
'tatio0  on  eitber  6de  of  a  ftgndard  is  baoiibed. ' 

Xn  tbe  comfe  qf  hw  (jpeculation^  oa  tbefe  words,  (be  kamed 
author  i$  led,  almoft  for^he  onljr  time  in  tbe  wh^le  work,  to 
fi^TQur  his  readers  with  fpme  difcufioQ  ofi  tbe  nfages  and  infti- 
tatipns  qf  tbe  people  whofc  Unguagf  be  is  explaining,  and  enf> 
ter$  at  £9010,  length  into  aoaccoumt  of  the  r^tes  of  ioiereft  efta^ 
l^ilhed  aqaoag  the  Ronn^ns,  and  of  tbe  terms  enaplof  ed  to  ex^ 
pref?  them.    After  fp^ne  preliminary  remarks,  be  obfervesp 

\  Qente^mOf,  which  io  c^k^btioiit  of  tbi«  kiikd  was  ths  iotq^rnd  qiib^ 
ber,  b7  b^isg  doqblefJy  ci^prc^d  a  fra^ion  tba^  jras  prcci&lf  tbe  half 
of  itt  o^n  jMxpvnt^  T^9s>  the  tax  impofcd  upon  Cappad^ia,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  per  cent.,  waa  reduced  19  (^  by  the  emperor  Tibcrioiu 
«<  LeVare  vedigal  ccntefimx  et  ducentertmam  ftatutt.  '* 

What  fort  of  integral  number  that  oiud  bCf  which»  upon  be* 
ing  doubled^  exprefled  ;^  fra£lion  of  its  own  amount,  V''^  Ui?e  to 
our  readers  to  conjeflure^  but  it  is  evident,  that  bere^  and 
throughout  the  whole  difcufTion,  Dr  Hill  entirely  overlooks  the 
raiiooaie  of  the  terms  he  profeflcs  to  intcf  pret.  The  worrfs  Cr?/- 
pfinm  or  Dticenteftma^  do  not  in  reality  ftan^  \wt  in  cppCQtd  with 
Ufura  or  Ve^igal^  with  which  Dr  I^lll  QQ.oqe<^s  thern^  but  witb 
fhe  ytfoxitars  lender  flood.  Cfniefimci  tfyr^  thtrefqre,  o^gbt  x\o\ 
to  be  considered  as  9  fub(tantive  s^d  adj^^ive,  but  9^  two  fubftanr 
tiyes  put  together,.  Uke  urbs  Roma^  Cirero,  otffito9  f  and  themeaxb 
)ng  is,  that  the  hnndredth  part  of.  the  C^pit^.  wss  p^id  month- 
ty  as  intereft — Crnfefima  pan  firils^  u/ura^  If  CtnUjtna  Cgnified 
the  hundredth  part,  howev^rj  there'is  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving that  tiuctniejitn^^  which  (igiiiSed  the  two  nundre<itb 
part,  implied  ?n  intereft  oqe  half  lighter^  without  fuppofing 
tli^t  an^iotegral  riumbcr  be(^>me  a  fra^i^o  of  uftrlf  by  being 
doulpled.  Finally,  as  if  it  were  preddUned  that  no  part  of 
t^is  difcuflion  Qjiould  be  free  from  bluodert  it  may  bQ  remark* 
ed»  that  there  is  no  albifion^  in  the  pi^ffagc  quoted  from  Ta- 
citusi  to  anv  ta!(  of  1 2  per  cent*  impo(ed  QU  CappadocI^  ax\d 
and  reduced  by  Tiberius  tp  fi^ :  all  tbat  the  biftoriaa  fays»  is, 
<fhat  by  reducing  Cappadocia  to  a  province,  tbe  emperor  was 
cogbled,  by  Uiis  inereafe  of  revenue,  to  reduce  the  t^uc  of  the 
liuudredth  penny^  formerly  levied  upon,  file's  all  over  the  em- 
pire, to  the  two  hundredth.  Thefc  obfcrvatiors  arc  miame^ 
•we-confefs,  aoA  may  probably  appear  tedious  tP  tlic  reader; 
but  a  qoUe^oo  of  fj^uonymes  contaitQ  00  general,  dodrine,  and 
\    ^        '  muft 
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snArie  |o4^  of  Bceerditig  t<>  fhe  aecaracy  'mhiA  fttMhik 
tiiofe  mimilt  difcuffiMa  of  which  it  muR  be  compofed. 

If  our  TMden  ttk  ttefiroas  of  feeing  further  proofs  of  ihe 
iMd  of  fcrporfhious  matter  with  which  tht^  work  is  ineumberedt 
we  will'  wfcr  them  to  the  fix  pages  which  are  taken  ifp  ih 
4tatiii|^the  diffiE'retit  meanings  of  jSjW//,  Par  and  Similh^  at 
rather  in  dating  th«t  thefe  words 

**^  agrte  in  detioi^'n;^  certain  diAin^^rektKNis  by  which  (eparate  firiv 
Atocts  may  be  atticd. ' 

.  It  fiill  remains  for  \i9  to  take  feme  notice  of  (hat  part  of  the 
w»fk  which  the  author  is  pkafed  to  term  thof  *  PtiMipBy  ofPri^ 
f^icnx : '  this  indeed  feems  his  darting  topic ;  it  i$  here  thajt 
ht  haa  (hrouded  himieif  under  the  moft  impetietr^bk^  reSl  of 
xiyAety ;  ai»4  hence  lie  wmild  (eifdtfbrth  his  difbites  as  braclea 
to  the  unenlightened  mquirers  aftef  truth.  After  mnch  invefti» 
gationi'howeveri  we  are  under  fhe'necefiity  of  remarking, 
thit  die  obfervation  of  an  eminent  French  writer  ia  applipibl^ 
tothis>  as  weH  as  to  other  parts  of'tlie  work  under  our  coti^ 
'iidstation. 

*  Tone  ce  que  varie*  tout  ce  que  fe  charge  de  fermea  dotUeux  et  ere» 
UifMf  a  toojpurs  paru  ^fpc&»<et  nan  rraleaimi  fraiidiJ)#ax  mais  abft>Iu- 
ff^$fti  fiua— *f>afeequ'il  marque  un  embarras  que  b  fctit^  ne  eoimoit 
pas.* 

His  plan  feems  to  be,  to  coUeA  a  number  of  paflages  ftom 
the  I^tin  cUfiica,  in  which  the  prepofition  under  coniideratioft 
4i  ufed,  a4id>  from  an  ini^eftigaiion  of  all  thefe,  to<  deduce  and 
plafs  in  order  the  different  fignificationa he  fuppofes  itlx>  bd  ca^ 
p^b)e  of  bearing,-— and  to  conclude  by  nointing  out  and  ilhi& 
Crating,  by  Gmilar  ei^aK^lesi  the  force  aud  power  he  concewet 
it  to  hsive  in  coippcAtion, 

To  take  the  firft,  0,  ^t,  aAi.««On  the  pbilo/bpij  oS  thefe  words 
he  has  favoured  us  with  nearly  tweire  quarto  pages.  Afrer  two 
of  frivolous  and  irrelevant  matter  (in  the  oourfe  of  which  he 
completely  confounds  in  feverai  paflages  the  meaning  of  ^  witi^ 
that  of  prope)  he  makes  thi^  fingular  obferration  :  *  Thefe  pre^ 
pofittoHS  <i,  ab  and  ahs^  have  in  themfelves  the  power  of  denot* 
ing  marneji ;  *  andt  among  other  ei^amplea  addooed  to  prove 
this,  be  gives  this  one  from  Cicero'i  Eptftles,  vi2. 

^  Plerzque  Epiftobe  mibi  nuatiabant  ubt  effirs  qtiod  eraat  id>s  te.* 
CL\  Epm  jiit.  4«'  (6. 

And  then  obferves, 
r^*  It  we  abftrad^  the  notioo  of  vianity  from  the  prepcfitiod,  the  » 
bore  fentence  would  be  void  of  meaoing. ' 

It  muil  be  clear,  wc  think,  to  every  unprejudiced  perfon,  that 
(iis  is  ufed  ber^  in  its  ordinary  fignification ;  i.  e.  it  points  out 
{im^y  didancc  or  feparation>  however  fouU  ^  and  inilcad  of  de* 

noting 


*^  Vdb^  x^ot  mdtoi.    Quit  eoUi  ifidn  tarn  fit  tmqitos 

C^^  nt  txiiiuni  pacse  caivre  meiun  ? 
PcdofV  tc  t0tokCitnAifi{tie  ioctunbeic  nervlBf 
£t  Dili  pio  fac  node  dieque  decet. ' 
r  Ovid*  Ep*  ex,  P0nih,  §•  !•  gj. 

-  Upon  the  whok,  tfacHigh  this  work  tndlcatet  extenfive  rc^d^ 
mg,  and  tctt  confiderable  acutcndsy  we  cannot  fay  that  k  is 
executed  with  judi^ementy  or  likelf  to  be  eminently  ufeful.  k 
!•  Iti^lo  to  great  objeflion*  for  its  omiiEons ;  and  i»  AM  greater 
for  its  redundabcies.  An  ambitious  difplaf  of  philofophical 
fttWety  has  placed  the  work  aliogetlMr  beyond  the  comprehend 
6om  of  m  loimer;  and  the  merit  of  thefe  extnmeoai  difcuifions 
is  rarely  r«ch  as<to  aittrad  the  attention  of  a  fcbolar.  The  work 
h  printed  with  great  neatnefs,  and  with  very  tolerable  correA« 
tieffly  except  in  the  Greek  quotations,  in  whieb  tftfe  accents  are 
cither  omitted  or  inferred  pat  t tally. 
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Ant.  XVII.    jt  Conafe  Stmment  of  the  ^ue/Hon  Yegardhig  tie   Ahti* 
tim  efthe  Slave  Trade.    Third  £dition.    8vo.    pp.  jo8.    Hatchard, 
^    &€•  I«oodoo>     1804. 

THIS  little  publication  is  underftood  to  contain  an  authentic  flate^ 
ment  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  parKam^tary  advocaua 
for  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade  have  avowedly  reded  their 
caufe ;  and  has  been  generally  received  as  the  official  manifefto 
of  thofe  by  whom  the  difcuflion  of  this  great  queftion  has  been 
recently  promoted.  Thoudi  we  do  spt  ufuall^  indulge  ourlelves 
in  any  oofervations  on  tho£?  meafuies  of  praAical  pohcy  that  are 
iiQmediately  Under  th^  confideration  o£  the  I^emflatiire»  we  flatter 
ourfelves  that  we  fluU  not  incur  any  very  weignty  cenfure  for  prc- 
fenting  our  readers  with  fi^me  account  of  this.  intereiUng  perform* 
ance.  The  fate  which  the  queltion  has  lepeatediy  experienced 
proves  but  too  deady^  that  it  has  no.  jsonmxibn  vrim  paity  divt» 
ttons  or  ppints  of  conilitutional  principle  t  and  its  importance  is 
fuchy  as  may  probably  excite  the  attention  of  tiu^  wiu)  fed  very 
itttle  intereft  in  the  diifolution  of  a  parliament,  or  the  d^wnfal  of 
an  adminiftration.  It  is  a  qucftipn,  indoedf  upon  the  decifion  of 
whidi  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  mightier  and  more  extrnfive 
confeqtience^  depend,  than  were  ever  fufpended  before  upon  the 
ddiberatxons  pf  any  human  afTcmbly ;  it  is  a  queftion  in  which 
intereft,  or  an  apprehenfion  of  intereft,  is  more  nakedly  and  dai^ 
iiigly  oppofed  to  humanity  and  juftice,  than  in  dny  other  cafe  with 
V^kich  we  are  Acquainted  ^  and  it  is  the  onlv  qUeuion  we  remens^ 
bcr  to  have  heard  of,  in  which  an  admitted  wrong  has  been  pub- 
licly 4/;fendcd,  without  any  allegation  of  ftate  neccflityf 
"       *  ?t 


It  is  wifdy  profided,  that  we  fliould  be  but  ilightlf  tfeOed 
with  the  fortanes  of  thofe  who  afe  little  conneded  with  U6|  and 
dbot  tbt  nttieries  of  ^remote  qiiartcr  of  the  world  fhoukl  concern 
iM  Icfs  dian  the  difcomfort  of  our  parifb  ^t  home*  But  the  clofeft 
connexion  that  man  can  have  with  mifery,  is,  to  be  the  caafe  o£ 
it ;  and  in  every  cafe  but  this,  a  much  fouiUer  violation  of  juftice 
has  uniformly  excited^  even  againft  a  remote  ofitnder,  a  femi<< 
snent  of  more  decided  reprcsbation.  If  a  tyrannical  government 
fiunifices  a  few  thoofandft  of  its  fubje£ls  in  a  fantailic  quarrel — if 
an  Emperor  Paqlt  x>r  an  Emperor  l4apoleon,  tranfport  a  few  hun»' 
dreds  to  Siberia  ^or  Cayenno---4f  an  AJgekine  carry  off  tome  fcopveaf 
of  Chriftians  into  captivity,  all  Europe  refounds  with  indignatioti^ 
and  prepares  itfelf  for  vengeance  j  wntle  we  lift  en  csdmly  to  'the 
defence  of  a  trailk  which  condemns  a- whole  quarter  of  theworid 
to  nnceafing  and  ferocious  warfare,— which  annuaHy  exterminated 
more  men  than  fall  duiing  the  bbodieft  campaign  of  EuropeaTv 
hoftility,  and  regularly  tranfports,  every  fix  months^  in  circum» 
fiances  of  unparaHsled  afli£iion,  more  mnocet^t  perions  than  fuf- 
ftr  in  a  century  horn  tl^  oppref&on  of  all  the  tyrannies  in  tfao* 
world.  Such  a  fubje£^,  we  apprehend,  is  level  to  every  eompre- 
henfion,  and  nmft  excite  an  intereft  in  all  who  can  be  iMrooght  to 
attend  to  the  ftatements  in  which  it  is  involved.  Extenfively  as- 
we  have  reaibn  to  believe  this  little  volume  has  already  circulated, 
we  ftel  ittherefoie  to  be  our  duty  to  contribute  to  its  farther  no« 
toaricty,  and  to  ei^age  as  many  of  our  readers  as  poffible  in  the 
confidcration  <)f  a  queftion,  to  which  we  conceive  that  no  on^ 
can  be  todlficvent  who  is  not  utterly  inattentiver 

it  is  ficarcely  tkecctbtf  to  pr^mife,  that  the  advocates  for  the  a« 
boUtion  of  the  flutve  trade  molt  cordially  reprobate  all  iflea  of  eman^ 
dpaMg  the  ilaves  that  are  already  in  otn*  plantations.  Such  a' 
fcheme,  indeed,  is  fuffictently  anfwered  by  the  (lory  of  the  gaH^** 
fla«C8  ia  I>Mi  Quixote,  ano,  we  are  perfuaded,  never  had  any 
akioe  in  tbe  minds-  of  thofe  enligliteited  ;md  judieious  perfens  whd 
Mve  comendcd  for  the  aboKtion  with  fo  much  meritorious  perfc*^ 
vcranoek  In  this  pamphkt,  accordingly,  we  fn^  none  of  that 
fimtimcntal  turn  and  (bnoroiis  philanthropy  by  wlnd%  the  caufe^ 
of  humanity  has  been  fo  often  expofed  to  ridictUe.  The  at'gu- 
tmax,  oa  the  contrary,  is  conduced  with  the  greateft  moderation^ 
fobrs^yiand  good  fenfe;  the  author  is  maftet  not  only  of  hi»fubjc£t 
bwafJurtcmper)  andhi^ancagoniftswillTeldom  haveanopportuni-' 
t^dther  to  triufliq^h  in  the  inaccuracy  of  his  ftatementSyOr  to  com* 
j^iktn  of  thomasner  in  whkh  they  are  delivered*  But  though 
t^  author  haii  prvdentfy  discKned  nie  ufe  of  that  warm  aiid  p.)-* 
thetic  eloquence' that  it^attC  to^  give  a  romantic  and  theatrical  air  to  a 
jpaaeiaftAamportant  diTeuffion,  he  is  too  wife  to  coniider  this  as 
a^viftiM  ^  cUKpedtenof  alone^  cr  to^argde  as  if  it  wcr^  to  be  de-' 

cided 
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<!ided  by  a  balance  of  profit  and  lofs.  He  has  taken  the  mond  de- 
ments alfo  into  his  calculation  \  and,  afiuming  that  it  t$  unjoflifi* 
able  to  deprive  human  beings  of  life>  liberty  or  happinefsf  without 
fome  unequivocal,  neceflity,  he  has  examined,*  in  detail,  die  mo- 
tives which  the  friends  of  this  tra£fk:  have  urged  for  its  ccmtintt-^ 
.ance,  and  weighed  againft  each -other  the  gpod  and  the  evil  that 
will  refpedivcly  follow  on  its  cefiation. 

It  is  tlie  bafis  of  this  argument,  that  the  itave  trade  odcafion? 
fome  mifery  \  and  its  obj^fiE  is  to  (how,  that  this  mifery  is  not 
compenfated  by  any  of  the  advantages  whick  it  ppoduees.*  The 
b^,  we  fliouid  tirink,  might  have  been  very  fafely  affiimed: 
but  as  perfons  have  been  found  wha  maintain  tnat  the  flare  trade 
a£lttaUy  conduces  very  much  to  the  happineis  and  comfort  of  •  die 
Africans,  our  author  fcrupulbufly  begins  Vith  a  (hort  expofidon 
of  the  fufferings  it  infli&s  oh  that  unfortunate  race — in  thm  na- 
tive country — on  the  middle  paflage^-^and  after  their  arrival  in  our 
colonies.  ' 

From  Africa  it  is  certain  that  they  are  carried  off  againft 
their  will,  and  moft  frequendy  in  all  the  agonies  of  the  moft . 
poignant  affli£kion.  This  is  not  denied :  but  it  is  laid  that 
they  conCft  of  captives  who  would  otherwife  be  flain,  or  crimi- 
nals condemned  by  courts  of  juilice.  The  aofwer  is,  and  it  b 
proved  beyond  all  poflibility  of  contradiAion,  that  wars  are  now 
imdertaken,  inceifantly,  for  th^  exprefs  purpofe  of  mpcurinff 
flaves  for  the  market,  and  that  fiuce  me  eftab&Qunent  of  this  trai^ 
6c,  every  crime  is  puniihed  by  felling  the  offender  to  a  dealer :— • 
accufations  of  witchcraft  or  adultery  are  always  at  hand  tp  infure 
a  fupply  to  the  traders  on  the  coad  ;  and  if  thefe  fail,  it  is  admit- 
ted l^t,  by  advancing  a  litde  brandy  or  gunpowder  to  the  na-' 
dves,  a  whole  village  may  be  legally  carried  off  in  fatisfa^Uon  of 
the  debty 

The  horrors  of  the  middle  paffage  need  not  be  defcribed. 
To  fay  nothing  of  the  mental  agony  implied  in  diis  forcible 
ieparation  from  their  friends  and  their  country,  it  is  quite  e- 
nough  to  mendon,  that  upon  an  average  no  lefs  than  feventeen 
in  tne  hundred  die  before  they  are  landed  \  and  that  theie  is  a 
farther  lofs  of  thirty-three  in  the  f&afoning,  arifing  chiefly  from 
difeafes  contra£icd  during  the  voyage.  One  half  of  the  vidims 
of  this  trade  periih  therefore  in  toe  rude  operadon  of  traofplant- 
ing  them  ;  and  probably  not  lefs  than  fifty  thouiand  men  are  cut 
off  thus  miferably,  every  year,  without  taking  into  account  the 
multitudes  that  are  flaughtered  in  the  wars  to  which  this  traffic 
gives  occafion,  and  the  nun^bers  that  muft  periih  more. gradually 
by  being  thus  deprived  of  their  parents  or  proteAors. 

Of  their  fituation  in  the  Weft  Indies,  few  that  defire  to.be  infonn* 
ed  need  now  be  ignorant.    They  are  driven  at  Work^  like  a  team  of 

horles 
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horfes  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  by  th^  terror  6f  the  whip*  No  breathing 
time  or  paufe  of  languor  is  ^  allowed :  they  muft  work,  as  cattle 
draw,  altogether,  and  keep  time  exa^ly  in  all  the  movements  whidi^ 
theis  dtivere  enjoin.  Of  the  infelicity  of  this  condition,  fome  ef-  ' 
timate  may  be  formed  from  the  precautions  thkt  are  neceffary  tor 
withhold  them  from  fuicide,  and  from  the  infutredions  which  ho 
precautions  can  ever  long  avert.  After  urging  thefe  confidera-* 
tions,  and  making  a  diiUnft  reference  to  the  authorities  upon 
which  they  are  founded,  the  author  maintains  that  the  friends  of 
the  abolition  have  undoubtedly  made  out  their  cafe. 

*  For,  if  what  is  moft  improperly  denominated  a  trade  appears  clearly 
to  be  a  national  crime,  can  any  thing  be  urged  in  its  defence  upoa 
grounds  of  expediency  i  Do  we  vindicate  an  a£^  of  violence  ;  a  cruel* 
mercenary  murder,  for  example,  by  proving  that  it  has  been  profitable  I 
If  the  wages  of  national  guilt  are  a  fufficient  vindication  of  it,  let. us 
at  lead  not  lofe  the  benefits  of  this  go)den  maxim  ;  let  us  be  confiftent 
with  ourfclve.s,  and  employ  our  navy  in  a  general  f^ilem  of  piracy  upon 
all  the  lefTer  powers  of  Europe — Or  if  we  are  afraid  of  them,  let  us/eo* 
rich  ourfelves  at  the  expence  of  thofe  infigniiicant  dates  in  Aiia,,  and 
the  north  of  Africa,  who  fend  any  veflels  to  fea.  The  advantages  of 
fuch  a  fcheme  are  infinitely  more  undeniable  than  any  that  have  ^ver 
been  afcribed  to  tlie  flave  trade  by  its  warmeft  advocates  ;  and  the  guilt 
of  the  tranfa6^ion  would  be  lefs,  in  the  proportion  of  robbery  to  torture 
and  murder.  ^    p.  31.  32.  *  ' 

Though  we  are  ourfblves  very  much  inclined  to  reft  in  this'  * 
conclufion,  yet,  in  order  to  (how  how  very  little  temptation  there 
b  to  perfift  in  a  praftice  {6  indefenfiWe,  the  author  proceeds  to 
confider  the  amount  of  thofe  reafons  of  expediency  which  are 
pleaded  in  apology  of  its  continuance.  Thefe  he  conuders,  either 
as  they  relate  to  thofe  by  whom  the  trade  is  carried  on,  or  to  the 
ftate  of  the  Weft  Indian  colonies. 

The  iird  plea  that  is  maintained  by  the  traders,  is,  that  2 
great  capital  has  been  invelled  in  this  branch  of  commerce  under 
the  fan^ion  of  the  Legiilature ;  and  that  the  abolition,  by  throw* 
ing  it  out  of  employment,  would  occafion  iferious  lofs  or  in- 
convenience to  its  holders.  To  this  it  might  be  anfwercd,  in  - 
the  firft  place,  that  a  fulEcient  warning  was  given  to  fuch  pet- 
fons,  when,  in  1792,  it  was  refolved  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons^ 
that  the  trade  (hould  ceafc  in  1796.  But  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us,  takes  up  the  queftion  ,on  a  much  broader  and 
more  indifputable  ground.  He  (hews  that  the  whole  capita}  an* 
nually  veiled  in  this  trade  amount^,  at  a  large  calculation,  to 
very  little  more  than  one  million,  while  the  whole  annual  ex- 
oott^  of  the  country  amount  to  no  lefs  than  forty  millions  *,  and 
he  aflu  if  it  be  pofllblc  to  conceive  that  any  ferious  inconvenience 

would       f 
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irouM  be  produced  by  throwing  ent  fertieth  part  of  oar  capital 
out  of  a  particular  employment,  and  campelKng  it  to  Tsck  ka 
anotlKr.-  In  a  contitry  like  this,  he  oMerves,  it  is  always  eify 
10  fbid  employment  for  a  much  hrgcr  increafe  of  caphal  than 
this;  and  mentionB  as  an  inltancPi  that  in  i8qo  the  exporti  of 
'  Great  Brlcain  were  more  confideribie  by  very  nearly  twelve  m\\- 
Uons  tliati  they  were  in  I'l^ft  ■,  and  yet  employment  was  found 
immediately,  and  without  the  lealt  diflictitty,  for  all  that'  prodi- 
ipova  mafs  of  additional  capital.  At  the  cdmmeticement  of  al- 
moft  evcni  war,  he  obrcrrcG,  a  mat;h  lartfer  qnaiitity  of  flock 
is  necclTarily  thrown  out  of  employment  than  will  be  driven  In- 
10  new  channels  by  the  abolition  of  the  Have  trade  ;  and  thougli 
(he  nation  hns  cettainly  fuftered  occafional  tncon»ciiieiTce  from 
^at  circumftatice,  if  has  never  been  thought  a  fufficient  rcjfon 
ttn  our  remainin);  at  peace,  when  we  were  called  to  arms  by  a 
fcnfe  of  national  dignity,  or  national!  faith  and  replication.  In  all 
(nch  wars,  too,  there'  is  a  drrift  waftc  of  blood  and  of  treafure ; 
&ut  here,  where  dignity  and  judicc  make  the  loudeil  appeal, 
there  13  neither  hazard  nor  expencei  nor  any  thing  whatever  to 
&e  dreaded,  but  the  rifk  of  this  trifling  dirplacemcnt  of  a  capiul 
that  can  calily  invcft  itfelf  in  more  beneficial  cmplovment. 

Another  popular  plea  has  been,  that  this  trade  is  a  valuable 
ourfcry  for  our  feamen.  When  tliefa£ts  are  attended  to,  our  read- 
ers will  probably  be  furprifed  that  fuch  a  propofition  fiiould  ever 
Itavc  been  hazarded.  The  trade' emplays  only  about  one  fixtietb 
part  of  OUT  tonnage,  and  Icfs  than  one  twenty-third  part  of  our  fea- 
men :  But  the  molt  important  fa£l  is,  that  fuch  is  the  unhealthi- 
nefe  of  thiti  baneful  traffic,  that  it  appears  from  the  mutler-rollt 
of  Liverpool  and  BriHol,  that  out  of  1 2,263  pcrfons,  not  left  than 
2643  "'*'  ^^  '"  "  y""  •  'o'neihing  more,  that  is,  dian  one  fisth 
part  of  the  whole,  and  nearly  len  t'lmri  as  many  as  perilh  out  of 
the  fame  number  in  the  Welt  Indian  trade,  which  was  formerly 
looked  upon  as  the  mod  unwholefome  branch  of  our  commerce. 
If  any  eftitnation  be  put  upon  the  lives  of  the  ufeful  men  thus 
loll  to  their  country,  it  wiU  appear  diat  bcfides  operating  as  a  fa- 
tal drain  to  our  naval  Arength,  this  ttafEc  aflually  impovenflies 
the  country  in  a  much  greater  proportioo  than  its  remote  coi^e-' 
quences  can  enrich  it. 

With  regard  to  the  'WeA  Indian -colonics,  the  firft  and  the  tuoXi. 
iax  the  contiouation  of  ,the  trade  is,  that  it  is  oc 
ing  up  ^at  HocIc  of  negroes,  without  which  the 
mot  be  cultivaJ^ed.  Now,  here  the  author  moft 
that  this  Itatement  piuft  either  be  falfi;,  or  the 
ElTarily  be  treated  writh  all  that'  inhumanity,  (t  tba 
vrbich  the  friends  of  this  fyllem  are  fo  exceiSvelf 
iodigiuiit. 


kfMgndinu  Men,  cfpPcitfUy  men  fed  ^ofe  iabotnrs  diere  is-  a  do* 
maiMly  Vin\\  multiply  2nd  tocreafty  it  i»  V9tl\  known,  ki  every  gene* 
ratiofn,  unlefs  their  numbers  be  reduced  by  ill  treatment,  acxidcnt 
or  dtfeafe.  If  the  (lock  of  negroes  therefore  cannot  be  kept  nip 
by  breeding,  without  importation,  it  is  indifputable  that  this  caip 
only  be  owing  to  the  obuaclts^  that  are  tj^rown  in  the  way  of  theiv 
multiplication  by  the  cruelfy  of  their  overfeers  ;  and  the  aboticioA 
of  the  trade  would  neceffarily  produce  fuch  an  amelioration  of 
their  tr«atment|  as  wouldl  enable  them  at  kail  to  continue  their 
prefent  numbers.  But  the  author  ihews^  in  the  fepond  place^ 
|rom  documents  fumiAied  by  the  colonial  governments  of  Earbaf^ 
does  and  Jamaica,  that,  in  thefe  two  iflands  at  lead,  the  ftock  of 
negroes- ha^^  been  unifonnty  ihaintained,  by  breeding,  fince  177411 
and  that  the  importafiion  has  gone  altogetner  to  increaCr  the  a^ 
mount  of  th^  itock,  aind  to  ^tend  the  cuhiiration  of  the  iflands. 
From  theiie  fa£l«  the  author  infers,  that  the  only  fubftantial 

Sound  upon  which  the  Weft  Indian  planters  can  reft  tiietrxde-* 
nee  of  dbis  t»adc,  is  that  which  has  lately  been  urged  for  thepi^ 
though  with  more  evident  embarraflment  than  smy  of  the  formeo 
topics,  via.  that  without  ani  importation  of  negroes,  the  new  plan- 
tations could  not  be  brought  into  profitable  cultivation,  nor  th« 
limits  of  our  old  ones  very  rapidly  extended^  Now,  though  ths 
truth  of  tbie  ftatement  may  be  admitted,  we  preAime  it  wiU  aotf 
be  ierioufly  argued,  that  all  the  miferies  of  this  traffic  ftould  be 
perpetuated,  only  that  a  few  individuals  may  not  be  difappointed 
in  making  that  addition  to  their  riches  whicn  ijak  proipect  of  it3 
continuance  may  have  led  them  to  expe£l.  The  ceilation  of  the 
trade  will  not  t^e  a  fat  thing  from  any  man ;  it  will  not  put  a 
fingle  cahe-picce  out  of  cultivation  ;  nay,  it  will  add  to  the  value 
of  all  chat  ^re  now  in  exigence. ;  But  it  wili  give  fome  check  to 
the  rapidity  of  their  multipHcation,  and  difappoint  a  few  avari* 
•ious  fpeculators  of  the  profits  they  had  reckoned  upon  making 
in  their  new  plantations.  It  is  impoilible,  we  conceive,  that  a 
hardftiip  pf .  this  nature  fliould  ever  enter  into  competition  with 
all  the  guik  and  tlic  mifcry,  at  the  expcnce  of  v  hich  alone  it  can 
be  averted.  If  a  praflice  be  acknitted  to  be  criminal,  and  it  b« 
propofcd  to  m^kf  a  law  for  its  fuppreflion,  it  U  rurcly  enough  if 
thoic  who  h^ve  profited  by  ic  Mt  rendered  iccure  in  .th«ir  acqui* 
fitions :  it  would  be  too  much  to  provide  an  incicmnity  for  all 
who  might  have  hoped  to  make  gain  by  its  continuance.  But  the 
force  of  this  confideration  is  ftill  farther  weakened,  by  tecollcft- 
ing,  that  this  projefted  improvement  and  extenfion  of  our  colonics 
Will  not  be  by  any  means  defeated,  but  only  a  little  delayed,  by  thd 
abolition  of  the  flave-ira^e.  It  has  been  pioved,  that  the  negroes 
aflualTy  keep  up  their  prcfent  numbers,  e\'cn  under  ih€  negligent 
VOL.  IV.  NO.  8.  H  h  ,    and 
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cmcl  trgatrrynt  wLklk  diey  fwnfaTiIVr  Bcet  with*  If  tke 
piasters  vcrc  mad^  to  dcpec4  ea^fdy  apoa  tbdr  mtmi  iirak^sli» 
cation^  it  is  noc  to  be  dci-Mnl  tiut  daczr  Muabers  wosld  be  Tery  n- 
pidlr  iDcreafcuL  T A£  chirf  otilacks  to  their  m«kipIkat>Qai»  ^  prc« 
fcm,  arc  the  6nafi  propcnicii  ol  fcokijes  a«eo^  die  imported  fiaVes, 
the  coaupoos  diteatc^  btomghc  Wibcm£rom  Africa,  orcontraAcd 
#a  the  paj^ige,  and  (be  hara  treaoDcat  tbey  too  freiq;i>eiit}y  meet 
with.  The  t«ro  fill  t  of  cbcic  ob<tacks  wo«U  di£appeai  bcfofe  one 
generation  wa*  cxtin^Ubed »  and  the  Lmcr  would  be  aenoved 
from  the  moment  that  it  became  impoftye  to  replace  a  difabled 
flare  by  porcfaale.  The  expaafive  fiorce  of  popuiatie»»  reHcred 
from  the  pte&ffc  of  tbriie  cT«d  ohftacio,  and  iiimutated  by  the 
extraordinary  drnnmd  for  additional  bbomen,  woiidd  (pecdily  ex- 
tend the  bbck  population  of  o^ir  colonies  over  every  region  to 
which  the  commciciai  cnterprife  of  the  pbnters  might  dtred  it* 
and  enabk  thcm^  in  the  conrfe  of  twenty  or  thirty  year9,  to  ac* 
compiiilii  with  fecurity  and  comfort^  what  they  might  now  per* 
hap«  effect  in  ten  or  twelte,  at  Ac  expence  of  iaez]^effi>le  cracl« 
ty  and  incakulabk  duiger. 

In  tbe  part  of  thi»  work  which  wc  have  now  ab(lra£ked»  die 
anthor  has  applied  him£df  ftri^y  to  appretiate  the  rakie  of  tbofe 
views  of  expediency,  upon  which  tbe  defenders  of  this  traffic 
have  nfualJy  pretended  that  it  might  be  juftified.  He  proceeds, 
in  the  laft  place,  to  fliow,  not  only  that  tne  fyftem  to  which  it  is 
fubfenrient  is  more  Tuinouily  expcntfrre  than  any  other,  but  that 
the  continuance  of  it  nmil  endanger  the  very  exiftence  of  our 
Weft  ItkUan  pofieflions.  By  the  intmdtidion  of  taik>work,  and 
fuch  other  ameliorations  in  the  condidon  of  the  flavcs  as  may  be 
confident  with  the  iccurity  of  their  maftcrs»  he  lays  it  down,  in 
tbe  firft  place,  that  their  labour  will  become  more  produ£live  > 
and  refers,  not  only  to  die  authority  of  all  general  reafooers  on 
die  fubje£l,  but  to  a  report  of  the  afiembly  of  Grenada,  the  terin^ 
of  which  are  too  ilriking  to  be  omitted.  In  anfwer  to  certain 
qOcr'if  &  of  a  parliamentary  committee,  thofe  planters  report,  thai 
out  of  crop  time  it  is  cultomary  to  allow  the  negroes  one  after- 
noon in  every  week  to  themielves : 

*  And  it  is  to  be  observed)  that  altheugh  the  negroes^  are  albwed  thr 
afternoon  only  of  a  day  in  every  wetk,  yet  a  negro  wili  do  ot  wmch  weri 
in  that  a/iemofin,  mjhm  emplttftd  for  bis  own  benefit^  as  m  b  whole  dety, 
nvben  tmplojtd  in  1ms  mafter^sfervke,  *    pw  56. 

With  regard  to  the  other  point,  it  is  proved,  not  only  by  gene« 
ral  reafonings,  but  by  an  tmanfwerable  appeal  to  fa£ls,  that  in- 
furre^ions  are  always  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  two  caufes 
—the  bad  trvatment  of  tbe  flaves — and  a  rapid  importadon  of 
9)ev  nrgiDtSi  the  pride  and  ferocity  of  whofe  fpirits  have  not  been 

fubdued 
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.'fub^i^dr^y 4i&halHtatul example  of  fubmUEve  fenritude.  lo thefe 
circumftances  if  i<i  not  a  little  alarming  to  confider  with  wl^at  a  pro- 
grcfilve  rapKitty  oUr  anaual  importations  have  been  lately  increaled ; 
and  it  is  obvious,  that,  under  the  prcfent  fyftem,  the  fader  the 
itiYcf  nm Wplyr  Ae  more  rigid  their  treattnent  ipuft  become.  In 
-any  (ttaatton-of  the  Antilles,  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  might  woU 
be  coiitcinpbted  with  fDlicitude  and  apprehenfion,  and  might  fair- 
ly be  faid  to  bfc  approaching  to  a  crifis,  the  event  of  which  it  is 
not  etafy.to.  cofiDempltfte  wttli  compofure.  But  the  ifiue  of  the 
late  comeil  in  St  -Domingo  has  brought  this  crifis  much  nearer^ 
and  exhibited  a  mbre  Urely  pJfture  of  the  horrors  with  which  k 
may  be  terminated. 

«  In  xh<  mki!dk-of  the  flav«  colontesy  almoft  withio  the  vifible  hori- 
zon o{  our  U)^ed  idan^,  «  eo«BiBen wealth  of  favagc  African*  is  at  this 
moment  eiWblrAied*  i  iofpired  vritb  irreconcilcable  enmity  to  all  that 
bears  the  iHmlc  of.  negro  bondage,  and  a  rooted  bovror  of  that  fubordi- 
Bate  ftate  whkh  i^r  efFbrts  have  enabled  them  to  (bake  off.  Da«t 
any  one  imagine  that  the  flaves  of  Jamaica  are  i^orant  of  the  prood 
fuperiority  of  tbeir  free  bretbrep  on  the  oppoike  fbore  i  Is  it  probabk 
that  they  now  kiis«  with  more  devotion  than  everr  the  chains  wbidi  their 
fello\Kr  jlaves  in  the  next  fettlement  have  triumphantly  broken  ?  Ad* 
mating  that  our  colonies  are  (afe  from  the  rifle  of  being  attacked  by  the 
new  negro  power,— -an  attack  which  in  ail  probability  would  be  joined 
by  every  dliicootented,  aod  ever)'  newly  imported  flavc-«is  not  the  «oii- 
ftant  example  of  the  neighbouring  iflaud  a  fufficieBt  reafoo  ibr  depte* 
eating,  -beyotfd  every  thing,  the  maltreatment  of  flaves,  the  difprapor- 
tion  of  whites  the  incieafc  of  unfcafontd  negrfKs,  which  are  tbe^neeef- 
fary  conf^quenccs  of  continuing  the  African  trade  ?  When  the  enemy'f 
forces- are  bcficgtTig  you,  is  it  prudent  to  excite. mutiny  in  your  garriibn. 
and  to  admit  into  the  heart  of  your  fortrefi  the  heft  allies  that  your 
enemy  bat  ? — Whai  the  fire  is  raging  to  win  j ward,  is  it  tlie  proper 
timd  for  Hirring  up  eVery  thing  that  it  combdftible  in  yoar  warehoufe^ 
and  throwing  into  chem.new  loads  «f  material*  ftill  monr  prone  to  explo* 
/ion?  Surely,  furcly,  thefe  moll  obvious  coufiderations  need  b^t  be 
hrntfd  at,  40  4emonfirate,  tbat,  independent  of  every  other  argoipent 
againft  the  negro  traffic,  the  prefenr  fiate  of  the  French  Weft  Indies 
lenders  ibe  idea  of  continuing  its  exiftence  for  atKit)ier  hour  worfe  thaQ 
infanity.  Were  there  not  another  obiedton  to  the  commerce,  the  revo* 
lution  of  St  Domingo  is  enou)(h,  both  as  a  fad  mooument  of  its  fatal 
tendency,  and  as  an  event  'which  has  unfortunately  changed  the  very 
tiature  of  the  cafe  s  aggravating,  a  thouCand  fold,  ^ery  danger  where* 
with  the  fyftem  was  orrginalty  pregnant.  The  planters  have  nOw  to 
thoofe  beC<f  een  the  furrender  of  the  flave  trade  and  the  facnfice  of  Chelr 
poifeflrons — between  the  civilization  of  Africa,  and  the  lafttng  barba* 
rifm  of  the  Weft  Indies — ^between  the  peaceful  improvement  of  the  oe- 
|pN>es  in  their  oWn  country,  arid  the  inafterful  domination  of  lavage  tfini 
m  the  AifieHdfm'idindf^between  the  immediate  total  aboUtioo  aPt^ 
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fiate  trade,  and  tlie  ^loHtion  of  that  ihvery  wliicb 
the  cxifteoce  of  white  men  in  the  Charatbeao  fin. 
•  other  ahcmatiTe,  the  late  btftory  of  the  Weft  la&» 

In  an  appendix  to  this  argamentatrve  and 
'  author  confiders  the  comparative  merits  of  an  h 
dual  abolition^  and  gives  his  opinion  decidedly  in  fa«o«r  q^  dbc 
former.  A  gradual  abolition,  he  obferves,  can  only  nicasi 
that  the  trade  ihall  ceafe  altogether  after  a  ceitain  period, 
its  extern  (hall  be  gradually  draiiniflied  from  cKe  poneficoe  n 
Hill  at  kfl  it  decline  iilro  nothing.  With  r^rd  to  the  firft  pfD> 
jc<S,  he  judiciouflv  obferves — 

*-  The  mterval  will  be  emplf^ycd  by  the  Afirican  trader*  m  dwrnwiof^ 

inilKofHr  ftdnu  the  other  hrdtichet  of  oommercer  to  poor  theiB  iato  the 

negro' tf^flkr,  and  In  wamiing  erery  teif^l  that  can  keep  ^  lea,  with 

fs^brr,  iWpt  from  (be  wholefbme  linos  of  navigattoa,  and  humed  fBCO 

ftvetnoA  pcfttWntial'of  nil  employments.     "Hie  demand  Ibr  (lavet  fad- 

denl^  increartd^  c^  <^U  he  anfwercd  by  a  fWghtM  iggravatioa  of  a8 

the  mi^rks  to  which  Africa  has  been  dobmcd  bf  her  comamaicatieo 

"Vith  Europe*     The  irat^ernjft  of  our  traders  to  profit  by  the  iaierfal» 

Wll  urge  them  (o  commit  new  breaches  of  the  ijare  carrying  a^  and 

ro  augment  inCidctihihly  the  deplorable  cmeWes  of  the  middle 

^nt  wbdt  wt)l  be  the  eofff(K)ue«ce  of  this  fodden  accumnlatioa  of 

-flirves  11^  the  Weil  Indies  >     What  to  this  was  the  paltry  iocreale  of 

-t^ew'haddb  prerioOsfo  17H9,  which  brought  about  the  dreadfal  revo- 

ihtion  of  St  Donmigv)  I     Hot?  well  is  it  for  tho(b  mho  ftuidder  at  the 

-]^rofpe^  of  the  immediate  aboiitton,  becaufe  it  is  a  Mden  innovatioD» 

^o  embrace  a  proJtA  ilii  moft  full  of  change — the  rooft  pres^naot  with 

nriolttlt  altemtrnn^llie  todft  certainly  prolific  in  wide  fpreadlng  rcvoln- 

fhn  of  any  that  A^^'imagioation  can  paint  ?     Sudden  innovation  is  in- 

"deed*  to  tie  dreaded  at  all  times,  and  in  every  date ;  but  in  no  ana,  and 

«m  lib  regidn  f^  (nMlh  as  in  the  fir(l  year  of  the  independence  of  Hay- 

ti^n  the  (lavi  c<(ri($tiie8  which  almofl  touch  the  (hores  of  Gnadaloope 

«i^d  8t  Domii^. '    p«  8$.  84. 

'  WSh  regard  to  the  fecond  plan,  of  gradually  diminiffdng  die 
^luJhbeis  aUowed  to-be  imported,  he  obferves,  that  it  would  be  ut- 
terly impoffiblc  to  determine  what  traders  or  what  colonies  ihouM 
have  the  preference  in  this  limited  traffic,  or  to  countera£l,  by 
^ny  regulations,  the  prevalence  of  a  contraband  tr^dc ;  and,  in 
general,  he  fugge{l$,  that  the  queflion  is  now  agitated  durxnga 
great  crifi^  of  our  Weft  Indian  colonies,  and  thitt  nothing  but  dc- 
(Hfive  ipcafures  can^lave  \\icxti  from  the  dangers  to  which  ihc  ini« 
providence  t^rcommercial  avarice  has  already  expofed  them* 

.The  lait  argument  to  which  he  dire^s  his  attention,  is  fhat 
wkicbig  TT^ft  ftcqiiently  in  the  mouths  of  fuperficial  difputaol^ 
l^ocigh  k  ad^ts  all  the  iniquity,  and  n^uch  of  the  imi^dky  of 

the 
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^e  traffic  1  it  it » that  the  abolition  of  the  flavc-tfarf^  is  imfr^iri 
cable,  becaufc  ikfes  will  be  fmuggled  ia  fpite  of  every  prolHhitions 
and  becaufe,  if  we  were  to  renoance  the  traffici  it  woald  ^  x^ 
ken  up  by  other  nations.  With  retard  to  the  danger  pf  fouign 
glinp ,  it  is  enoagh  perhaps  to  obferve,  in  jthe  words  of  the  aun 
ahor  before  us,  s 

*  It  ts  cedent  that  00  contraband  article  ia  fp  eafdy  deteded  as  ^ 
eargo  of  men,  differing  from  their  crew  in  every  obvious  particular,  and 
imprifoaed  in  all  parts  of  the  veffel  a^^ainft  their  will ;  nor  can  any  com« 
moditybe  fo  difficult  to  fmnggle  into  a  country  as  new  flavet,  kept  if| 
fubjeAkm  by  main  force. '     p.  8S. 

As  to  the  other  obje£iioni  we  will  acknowledge  that  we  have 
pever  been  able  to  fee  in  what  manner  it  coold  apply  to  the  quel^ 
tion  now  under  confideration.  If  we  are  determined  to  al>jurc; 
this  cruel  trade,  from  our  regard  to  juftice  and  our  fears  for  ouk 
own  fecurity,  of  what  confequence  is  it,  whether  other  nationi 
bare  the  virtue  or  the  prudence  to  follow  our  example  ?  Their 
perfeverance  in  what  we  know  to  be  iniquitous  and  full  of  dan<» 
ger,  can  be  no  reafon  for  oar  not  leaving  it.  Our  example  may 
draw  them  after  us ;  but  theirs  can  never  iudify  this  our  moft  pe* 
riious  delinquency.  If  the  Africans  made  flaves  of  pur  country- 
men, there  might  be  fomething  intelligible  in  judifying  our 
pra£^ice  by  theirs ;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  why  we  fliould  reta- 
liate upon  them  all  the  wrpngs  that  are  committed  by  our  £uror 
pean  neighboucs;  and  it  is  but  an  indifferent  reafon  for  qpntinu- 
mg  to  torture  and  murder  them,  againft  our  confcience  and  oiu 
intereft,  that  other  nations  may  perhaps  perfiil  in  thefe  outrages 
after  we  have  abandoned  them. 

The  abolition  of  the  Briti(h  flave  trade  will  wa(h  away  froni 
the  reputation  of  this  country  the  (lain  of  thi«  moft  infamouf 
traffic.  It  will  fave  the  lives  and  the  fuilerings  of  thirty  ox 
forty  thoufand  Africans  annually  imported  into  our  dominions  \ 
it  will  amelior;(te  the  condition  of  half  a  million  more,  who  now 
languilh  in  the,  bonds  of  the  moft  deplorable  (^rvitude  that 
ever  humiliated  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  it  will  fecure,  if  any 
thing  can  fecure  our  invaluable  poiTcflions  in  the  Weft  Indies 
from  that  tremendous  deftiny  with  which  they  are  fo  immi^- 
nently  threatened.  If  the  advantages  of  the  meafure  were  to 
ceafe  here,  we  think  that  its  promoters  would  have  matter  e- 
nough  for  rejoicing  and  triumph.  But,  in  the  prefent  fitua- 
tion  of  the  European  world,  it  feems  evident  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Britifli  trade  would  be  equivalent  to  its  total 
ceffation,  and  that  a  ftop  might  be  put  at  once  to  that  fruit- 
ful fource  of  mifery  to  all  the  natives  of  Africa.  Neither 
France  nor  Holland  can  import  a  fingle  negro  duiing  the  fub- 

U  h  3  iiftence 
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fiftcQce  of  the  war,  and  we  may  feize,  when  we  ditnk  proper* 
vpon  all  the  iflands  that  remain  to  them.  Denmark  Iuls  long 
ago  declared  her  willingnefs  to  abandon  this  trade;  and  the 
intereft  which  Sweden  has  in  its  continuance  is  to6  trifling 
to  engage  her  in  a  branch  of  commerce'  to  which  (he  has  hi-* 
therto  been  a  ftranger.  The  importation  of  flaves  is  alreadft 
prohibited  all  over  Americai  except  onljr  in  the  ftate  of  South 
Carolina;  and  the  trade  is  there  fubjeAed  to  very  grievous 
difcouragements.  The  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  fettlements  have 
always  been  fuppHed  chiefly  by  breeding,  and  will  moft  pro- 
bably be  determined,  by  the  late  events  in  St  Domingo,  to 
betake  themfelvcs  altogether  to  that  fafer  fyftem,  and  to  aban- 
don a  traffic  in  which  they  have  lefs  intereft  than  any  other 
colonial  power,  and  which  they  rauft  carry  on  to  great  difad- 
vantage  without  our  afliftance.  Every  thing  induces  us,  there^ 
fore,  to  put  a  ftop  to  this  defolating  trade  at  a  moment  when 
our  influence  is  fo  ertenfive.  If  it  be  once  effcdually  abp- 
liihed,  we  Ihould  have  but  little  fear  of  its  revival;  che  cla- 
morous band  of  commercial  adventurers  would  be  difpcrfed 
into  other  departments ;  the  experience  of  tranquillity  wouW 
render  the  planters  averfc  to  the  renewal  of  danger ;  and,  af- 
ter fome  years  eftrangement  and  difufe,  we  verily  believe  that 
men  would  feel  fomething  of  the  fame  compunction  and  hor- 
ror at  the  idea  of  returning  to  that  bloody  market,  which  fa- 
vages  reclaimed  from  cannibalifm  are  faid  to  do  at  the  recoU ' 
leAion  of  their  inhuman  banquets. 

It  appears  to  us,  in  ihort,  that  the  Parliament  of  England  have 
it  now  in  their  power  to  do  a  more  magnificent  a£l  of  himianity 
and  juftice  than  was  ever  before  in  the  gift  of  a  legiflative  aflem- 
bly ;  and  that  by  this  one  law,  they  may,  without  injury  to  their 
country^  deliver  more  men  from  fuflfering,  and  exert  a  far  mote 
lading,  extenfive  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  manr 
kind,  than  by  all  the  triumphant  campaigns  and  fuccefsful  negor 
tiations  of  a  cemuf'y.  To  thofe  who  wtfh  to  be  more  particu* 
)arly  informed  of  the  magnitude  and  the  merits  of  this  quelHon, 
we  recommend  the  perufal  of  this  very  able  fummary,  and  of  the 
authorities  rcfcncd  \o  by  the  author. 
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Of. 

-Medical  Reports  on  the  EfTeds  of  Water  in  Fevers  and  febrile  Dif- 
eafes ;  with  Obfervations  on  the  Nature  of  Fevers,  ftc.  By  James 
Cttitie»  M.:D.  A  new  Edition,  very  confiderably  enlarged.  2  voL 
8vo. 

-4  Obler^tiotts  wi  the  Caufe  and  Fotmation  of  Cancers.  By  ^ffm. 
Craddoek  Bufh,  Surgeon,     is. 

Medical  Sketches  of  the  Expedition  to  Eygpt  from  Indta»  By 
James  M'Gregor,  A.  M.     8vo.     7s.  boards. 

Surg^al  Obfervations';  containing  a  Clafliticatioo  of  Tumours,  with 
Cafps  to  filailrate  the  Hiftory  of  each  Species  ;  an  Account  of  Difealri 
pvhich  iln'^Ty  refemble  the  Venereal  Diieafe,  aad  various  cafea  iUuftra- 
five  of  different  Surgical  Subjefts.  Bjr  John  Abemethyi  F.  R.  S. 
Svo«     6(  boards* 
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Cafea  of  Small  Pox  fubfequent  to  Vacciaation  ;  with  FaSa  «nd  Ob- 
fcnratioiM,  read  before  the  Medical  Society  at  Portfmovth^  la  (fardb 
1804.     By  William  Goldfon.     19.  6d« 

The  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal,  conduced  by  T^  Bradley,  M.  IX f 
R.  Bauy,  M.  D. ;  and  A.  A.  Noehden,  M.  D.  Vol.  XI.  From  Jv 
nuary  to  June  1S04.      159.  6d.  boards. 

A  plain  and  faimliar  Treatifc  on  the  Cow-pox  ;  with  a,  Plate,  where- 
by any  Pcrfon  may  diftingiiifh  the  genuine  from  the  fpiino^ii  Kind,  a 
Srilin^tioo  of  the  utmoft  Importance,  as  the  Latter  lenves  the  Body 
i\i\\  liable  tq  the  Infedion  of  the  common  SmalUPox.  Extraded  frooa 
the  writings  of  Dolors  Jenner,  Woodville,  &c.     With  Additions.    .9/jlp 

Memoirs  on  Kefpiration.  By  Lazarus  Spallanzani.  Edited  from 
the  unpnbliih^d  Manuicripts  of  the  Auchor,  by  John  Scoebter*  Sviv 
9s.  boards.  ^ 

Obfcrvations  on  the  Treatment  of  Schirrbou|  Tumours,  and  Caoccrt 
of  the  Bread.     By  janies  Nooih,  Surgeon.     39. 

The  liondon  D»flt6tor ;  or,  a  Compcndinra  of  PraAfc^l  Anatonsy  2 
containing  a  i)<'fcriptio«  ^f  the  Mufclep,  VcfTels,  Nerves,  and  V\tceT9^ 
.^f  the  Human  B«jdy ;  with  i>iredions  tor  their  Demonilration.  .  lamo^ 
9$»  hoard*?. 

A  Treatife  .on^  Oui^fhot  Wounds.     By  Tliomn  Chevalier*     %v6p 

The  Le£lures  of  poyer,  upon  Difeafes  of  the  Bonea;  acifUigtd  into 
a  Syftediatic  Treatifc  By  A,  Richerand.  Tranflated  froa^  the  Freach» 
.by  M-  Fancll,  .M.  t).     2  yoIs.  $vo*     15s.  boards.     ] 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Corrcfpondcocc  of  Samuel  Richardfbn,  Author  of  PamelaV 
Clariifa,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  ;  ftrled^ed  from  the  original  Mami^ 
.  {crip^s  bequeath^  by  him  to  his  FamHy»  And  now  Qrft  publiihed ;  to 
which  are  prefixed,  a  Biographical  Account  of  that  Author^  and  Oi^ 
fcrvations  on  his  Writings  By  Annu  Laeticia  Barbauld.  Embelliihed 
.by  Portraits. by  C^rplinc  Watfon,  with  culourrd  Engravings  repre£rot- 
iog  many  celebrated  Chara^ers  ;  with  Fac-limiles,  Sec.  6  VoL  tbkk 
pod  8vo.     2K  58.  boards. 

•  Comic  Sketches ;  or,  the  Comedian  hU  own  Manager  ;  written  and 
feled^ed  for  the  Benefit  of  AAors  in  £ngland|  Ireland,  Scotland,  anj 
America.  By  Charles.  Lee  Lewis,  Comedian.  With  a  Portrait,  4«. 
>oardjv 

A  Refutation  of  the  Libel  on  the  Memory  of  the  late  King  of  France^ 
.pgbh(hcd  b)'  .H«kn  Maria  Williima,  undtrr  the  Title  of  *  Political  and 
Conndential  Corrcfpondence  of  Louis  XVI.  '  By  A.  F.  Bert  rand  de 
Mokvil|«.  'i^saiidated  ft^m  the  ori^ai  MS.  by  R.  C.  DaU«»  Efq. 
at.  6d. 

.  '  A  Dcicfipdon  of  the  Condition  and  Manners,  and  of  the  Moral  and 
JPolittcal  ClwaAcr,  Education,  3cc.  of  the  Peafaotry  of  Ireland,  fuch 
^  th^y  were  betwecfi  the  years  1780  and  1790,  when  Ireland  was  fup* 
Mfird  to  have  arriv^  s^t  its  bighcft  Degree  of  Pxofytrkj^  By  Robert 
BeH»  LL.  B»    2fl. 

BT   .    .       •  'The 
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The  Journal  of  Andrew  Ellicot,  Comraiffioner  on  Behalf  of  tbe  U'- 
tilted  Stares,  for  detcrmJning  the  Boundary  hetwecn  the  United  Statt^j 
and  the  PoflVflionsof  his  C^schoHc  Majtf^v  in  America  ;  containinff  Rt- 
fllarks  on  the  Situation,  Soil,  Rivers,  Natmal  Pn>di>ftions,  and  Dif- 
cafeSy  of  the  different  Countrira  on  the  Ohio,  Mffliifippi,  and  Gulph 
of  Mexico,     Illuftrated  with  Maps.      il.  iis.  6d.      Boards. 

Tranfaftlons  of  the  ATierican  Philofophica]  Sucitrty,  Vol.  IV. 
11.  IIS.  6d.     Vol.  V.   il.  IS. 

TTie  Royal  Kalendar ;  a  new,  c<»rre6led  Edition  ;  including  the  late 
Changes  in  Admiiflftration.  33.  6d.  without,  and  5s.  with  an  AU 
ninack. 

An  Anfwcr  to  Mr  Pitt's  attack  upon  Earl  St  Vincent  and  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  hf$  Motion  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Naval  De- 
fence of  the  Country,  on  the  15th  of  March  1804.      is.  66. 

The  Galvanift,  a  new  periodical  Paper,  (puWiflied  at  Cambrid^ 
during  the  laft  term. )      By  Hydra  Polycephalus  Efq.     8vo.     28. 

Obfervatione  ttnding  to  ncpofe  the  Uufairnefs  of  fomc  Cenfures  00 
the  Charader  of  David  Sands,  in  *  A  Narrative  of  Evirnts  that  have 
lately  taken  place  in  Ireland  among  the  People  called  Quakers,  *  '&c. 

Maxims  and  Opinionp,  Moral,  Political,  and  Economical ;  with 
Chara6iers  from  the  Works  of  Edmund  Burke  ;  embellifhed  with  a 
Portrait  and  a  Fac-fimile.     2  Vol.     j^mall  8vo.     10s.  boardn. 

Fables  on  Subjr^s  conne^ed  with  Literature ;  imitated  from  the 
Spanifh  of  Don  Tomas  Yriarte.  By  John  Balfour,  Efq.  With  Platca. 
78>  6d.  boards. 

The  Fafhionable  World  difplayed.  By  Theophilus  Chrittian  Efq. 
38.  66. 

Narrative  of  the  Lofs  of  hlH  Majefly's  Frigate  Apollo,  with  40  Sail 
of  her  Convoy,  on  the  Coaft  of  Portugal,  April  1804.     6d. 

The  Hibernian  Jcfter ;  Anecdotes  never  before  printed.     6d. 

A  Biographical  Tribute  lo  the  Memory  of  Dr  PrielUey  ;  in  an  Ad. 
drefs  to  the  Congregation  of  Diflcnters  at  Birmingham.  By  /.  Tool- 
min,  D.  D.     is.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  Events  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  Irehnd  amon^ 
tie  Society  called  Quakers  ;  with  Documents  and  Obfervations.    58. 6d. 

An  Introduftion  to  the  Hiftory  and  Study  of  Chefs  ;  with  pfa6lical 
DefcnptioDS ;  Elementary  Rules  for  playing  ;  and  the  Anal3rfis  of  PhN 
lidor.     The  whole  arranged  in  a  manner  entirely  new,     78.  boards. 

Tales  and  Poems  :  By  A.  Kendal,  Author  of  Derwent  Priory,  &c. 
Z2mo.     38. 6d. 

A  Letter  to  Jofeph  Gumey  Bevan  ;  containing  Obfervations  on  the 
Miniilry  and  Difcipline  of  the  People  called  Quakers,     is. 

Annals  of  Philofophy,  Natural  Hiftory,  Cbcmiftry,  Llterafme,  A« 
grieutture,  and  the  Mechanical  and  Pine  Arts,  for  the  year  i8oa,  (be^ 
ing  the  3d  Volume  of  a  Series  publiihed  under  the  Sanation  of  the 
Royal  inilitution  of  Great  Britab.)  By  fereitl  GeDtkmen.  8vo. 
^8.  boards* 

♦  Letteff 


% 

*  Letters  itntten  by  the  hte  Earl  of  Cliatham  to  hia  Ni^he^,  Tho- 
rns Pitt,  (afterwards  Lord  Camelford),  then  8t  Cambndge.  itmo, 
5s;  boards. 

.  Aa  Introdo^tion  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  rare  and  valuable  Editions 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Claflics  ;  including  the  Scriptores  de  te  rufticfv 
Greek  Romances,  and  Lexicons  and  Grammars.  The  whole  preceded 
by  an  Account  of  Polyglot  Bibles,  and  the  heft  Editions  of  the  Greek 
8q>tttagint  and*  Trftament.  By  T.  P.  Dibdin,  A.  B^  Second  Edi- 
tioa,  greatly  enlarged  and  correded.  '  i  rs.  boards. 

The  Tranlkaions  of  the  Royal  Iriih  Academy.  VoL  IX,  4to# 
iL  6s.  6d.  boards. 

An  authentic  Recount  of  the.  Correlpondence,  ConterfationSf  and 
Elopement  of  Mrs  Lee  with  Mr  Loudon  Gordon ;  in  wliich  are  intro* 
4uced  Copies  of  the  Letters  which  pafled  between  her  and  Mr  Gordon, 
and  an  Account  of  Mrs  Lee's  Dream,  ncTer  before  publifhed  :  annex- 
cd  isa  finthful  Report  of  the  Trial  at  Oxford,  as  taken  in  Short-hand. 
The  whole  is  edited  and  publifhed  under  the  Superintendancej  and  witfa^ 
the  Authority,  of  Loudon  Harcourt  Goiyion,  Eiq.  3  s.  6d. 
-   The  Anmud  Regifter  for  the  year  1802.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

Letter  11.  of  a  Series  of  Letters  on  the  Importance  of  the  prefent 
War.     By  Allan  Macleod,^  Efq.     is. 

The  Invalid :  beinjg  an  lUuftration  of  the  obvious  Means  of  enjoying 
Health  and  Long  Life.  By  a  Nonagenarian,  Editor  of  the  Spiritual 
Quixote,  5cc«  To^hich  are  added,  A  Tranflatiou  £rom  the  Greek 
•f  ^  Pythagorean  «  Golden  Verfes, '  and  other  Poems.  1 2mo.  49. 
boards. 

Stridores'  upon  an  Hiftorical  Review  of  the  Sttte  of  Ireland,  by 
F.  Pkkwden,  Efq. ;  or,  a  Juftliication  of  the  Cbnduft  of  the  EngHib 
Government  in  that  Country  ;  with  an  Appendix^  containing  Particu- 
lar^ of  the  Hiftory  of  Ireland  not  generally  known.     8vo*     7s.  6d. 

An  attempt  to  remove  Prejudices  concerning,  the  Jews^  By  Thoma< 
Witherby.     los.  6d.  boards. 

Brief  Remarks  on  the  Mahratta  War,  and  on  the  Rife  and  Progrefs 
•f  the  French  Eftabliihmen^  in  Hindustan,  under 'Generals  Boigne  and 
Perron,     is.  ^ 

The  Dance  6f  Death.     By  H.  Holbein.     los.  6d.  boards. 
,      A  Defcription  of  the  furprifing  Phenomena,  or  mmd  Primum  Mo- 
bile of  Nature,  lately  difcovered  by  D.  Gillard  of  Hammerfmith.     ^^, 

A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  in  America  of  the  Society  called 
Quakers,  in  the  Cafe  of  Hannah  Barnard  ;  with  a  Review  of  the  pre- 
vious Tranfa^tions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Intended  as  a  Sequel 
to  an  Appeal  to  the  Society  of  Friends.     8vo^ 

•  Observations  on  the  Caufes  of  Clerical  Non*Re^dencr»  and  on  the 
K€l  of  Parliament  lately  pafled  for  its  Prevention,     as;  6d. 

The  Life  and  Poflhumous  Writings  of  William  Cowper^^  Efq.  to 
which  are  pitfixtd*  Remarks  on  the  lletters  of  Eminent  Peribns,  par- 
ticuhrly  of  Pope  and  Cowper.    By  W.  Hayky,  Efq.  VoL  IjLL   4to» 

iL    iSr 

OrIgii«l 
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I 

OHgiMl  Comfpoadeace  of  Jeaa  Jacqvet  Koufliaii  wiib  Madaoie 
LaKnrr  de  Frttt^tterilk  aod  M.  da  Pcyron,  the  Frieod  to  whom  he  be* 
queathed  his  Manufcripts,  relating  to  his  Diffeirnce  with  Dayid  Hvmrt 
Ice.  &C.'  Tranilated  mm  the  Originals  juft  poUifiied  at  Psis.  2  vol 
9vo.     Iff.  boards. 

The  Piffi^ations  of  Maxima^  Tynut.  Tranihted  firom  the  Gndu 
By  Thoolas  Taylor.     2  vol.  12 mo. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  William  Cockbum,  occafiooed  by  hit  Paaw 
phlet  relating  to  Lord  Camellbrd's  JDeath.  By  a  MagiArate  of  the 
f  lihlic  .Office»  Great  MarlborQugh-StreeU     js. 

Reports  of  Refidence,  Refidentiary  Le£lure8»  and  other  Malters  in 
^  Piocefe  of  London,  for  the  year  1804*  By  Geoige  Somers 
Clarke,  D.D.     No.  L     as.  6d. 

Th«  Speech  of  Thomas  Piummer,  £(q«  addrefled.  to  the  Committee 
jQf  the  Houfe  of  Commoos,  to  wliom  a  BiH  to  repeal  certaia  ReftridioDt 
contained  in  various  AjSls  of  Farliamenty  had  been  fefbrod,  relative  to 
the  Woollen  Trade,     i  s.  6d. 

The  Biter  bit ;  or  Difcoveries  difcovered»  in  « .Pamphlet  of  cntais 
notable  Difcoveries,  fuppofcd  to  be,  coatained  tn  a  recent .  Work^  ^enti- 
lied  *  The  ]B)cnieuts  of  General  Juowledge. '     1 1,  dd» 

Refle6lions  proper  for  the  prefent  Times.     6d«  or  5a.  a  dozen. 

Odd  Whims  and  Mifcellanies.  By  Henry  Repton,  £(q.  Wkb  co« 
loured  Engravings.     2  voL  crown  8vo.     18s.  boards* 

The  Annual  Review,  and  Hiilory  of  Literature ;  containiiig  a  Ciiti^ 
cal  Analyfus  of  all  the  Wock^.publiftied  durtag  the  yesr  1B05  ;  witb 
hiftorical  Introdudions.     A.  Aikin,  Editor.     VoL  II.     iL  is.  boaidt. 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead ;  the  Aril  bet^neen  Handel  aod  Brdya  «  tlie 
lecond  between  Johnfon  and  Bofwell.     By  J.  B.     8vo.  1 

Popular  T4^^     By  Maria  Edgeworth.     3  vol.   laoio*   i$8u  boaids.' 

Bibliographical  Di^ionary.  VoL  V.  lamo.  68»  bqaxtla;.  or,  oa 
foyalpaper,  99.  ,.     . 

The  Letters  of  Gefner  and  his  Family.  From  the  Geiman.  Cxom 
9vo.     4s.  6d.  boArds. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Harmony  ia  X^aogfoagfif .  and  o^ 
the  Mechanifm  of  Verfe,  Modem  and  Ancient.  By  William  Mitford* 
Efq. — Second  Edition,  with  Improvements  and  large  Addition^.  8^0. 
78.  6d.  boards. 

The  Dcftru^Jve  Effe^s  of  tlie  Conical  Broad  Wheels  of  Ca«iagei 
controverted,  with  the  Iniproving  EfFeds  of  CyliTidrical  Wheels  of  the 
fame  l^rvadtlty  as  they  regard  \kki  Roads>  the  Labour  of  CatlW  dco 
&c.     By  Ales^ander  Cumming,  F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh.     4^0.     3$. 

A  DifTertation  on  the  {nBueucc  of  Gravitation,  coniidered  as  a  Me* 
obanical  Po^er.     By  Alexaudpr  Cumming,  F*  R.  &  Edbbtfrg^   4X0. 

,  MiLiTAar* 

The  Hiftory  of  the^AttUW  Coippenf  of  (be  CSty  of  X^mdoii.  Bf 
^nthony  Higbmone.     8vo.     12  s.  6d<  bQan|s. .      . 

The  Art  of  Defence  on  Foot  with  the  Broadsword  and  Sabre  ;.  ait 
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npted  alfo  for  the  Spadroon,  or. cut  and  thruft  Sword ;  improved  and 
Augmented  wkh  the  LefibnTof  John  Taylor.  Illuftrated:  with  Phtes. 
I  OS.  6d.  boards. 

*  The  Aid«de-caxnp ;  or,  Staff-Officer's  AffilUnt;  containing  State- 
ments of  the  Pay,  Allowances  and  Contingencies)  granted  to  all  O&r 
cers  of  the  Military  and  Medical  Staff,  when  employed  in  Diftndks  in 
Great  Britain  ;  together  with  Forms  and  Inilru^Uons  for  making  jOut 
their  Accounts,  &c.  &c.  &c.     6s*  boards. 

A  Treatife  on  the  Exercife  of  Great  Guns,  as  pradifed  by  th^ 
Hoytd  Artillery,  for  the  general  Ufe  of  fuch  perfons  as  on  the  prefent 
Emergency  may  be  called  to  the  Service.     4X0. 

The  Experienced  Officer;  or,  Inftrudions  by  General  Francis 
Wimpffen  to  young  Men  intended  for  the  Military  Profeffion :  being  a 
Series  of  Rules  to  enable'Officers  to  carry  on  War  in  all  its  Brasiches* 
The  correaed^and  revifed  Edition  of  the  lateft  Date.  Ului^mted  by 
Notes.  With  an  Introdudion  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  M^Donald^  56.' 
-  Thoughts  on  the  National  Defence ;  with  a  Plan  of  ExpkmUion. 
2S.  6d. 

A  fyftematic  View  of  the  Formation,  Difcipline,  and  Economy  of 
A/mies.     By  Robert  Jackfon,  Efq.    4to.     iL  is. 

Inftrudlions  (in  the  Form  of  a  Calechifm)  for  the  Guidance  of  Of* 
ficers  commanding 'Companies;  for  Covering  Sergeants,  and  for  Super- 
numerary Sergeants,  through  all  the  different  Changes  of  Pofition,  and 
Evolutions  of  a  Battalion.     By  Major  Doyle, .  6iil  Regiment. 

Letters  on  Military  Snbjedts,  dedicated,  by  Pehniflion,  to  his  Royal 
Highiieft  the  Duke  of  York.     By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Trinder.     is.  6d. 

Lift  of  the  Volunteer  and  Yeomanry  Corps  of  the  United  Kingdom  } 
to  which  are  added,  the  complete  Regulations  for  the  Volunteer  Efta" 
bliifament.     3  s.  fewed. 

MUSIC. 

A  Treatife  on  the  Art  of  Teaching  and  Bra^UAng  the  Piano  Fotte# 
By  D.  G.  Turk.  With  explanatory  Examples.  TranHated  from  thy 
German  and  abridged,  by  C.  G.  Vaunberger,^Organlft  of  St  Law- 
rence's, Readings  Berks.  The  Treatife  and  Qxplaoal<^ry  Exaqipfes, 
12  s.  The  progirilive  Leffons^  with  a  (hort  Inftru6Uon  for  BegiitnerB.i> 
J8.  6d.  '  '     . 

MINERALOGY.  '^ 

A  Syftcm  of  ^fineralogy,  comprehertding  Orfydognofie,  Geognofie, 
Mineralogiral  Geography,  Chemical  Mineralogy,  and  Economical  Mi- 
neralogy. By  Robert  Jamefon,  F..A.  S.  Edinbtrgh,  &c*  8vo.  14s. 
boai^ 

Anal^'tical  Effays  towards  promoting  the  Chemical '  Knowle<igt  of 
Mineral  SubflEsmcea.  .  By  Martin  Henry  Klaproth.  .  Tnmfhted .  from 
the  German.     Vol.  IL     8vo.     6s.>boards«  ^; 

.   Obfervatbns,  chiefly  Lit^iologsca},  made  in-a/Tour-to  th^  Laluff'in. 

W«fbborTi»idandCiimbekhn^wjiflv>.7.»'|^..&MreA<d.  ^      -  .  \  /• 

*  Vol.  IV.  NO.  8.  I  x  novels. 
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Sir  Henry  Moreton.     By  Henry  White6d<^,  Efq.     2  tol.   Ss.  bbardi. 
AmwMmfxA..     By  Mrs  Meeke^     3  ^.     its.  feweiL 
Maids  as  they  are  Not,  and  Wives  as  they  Are.     4  voL    itmor 

146.  boardfi. 
Thaddeus  of  Warlawi     By  Mifs  Porter.    4  voL   i2mo.     t^  'EjS/U 

148*  boards. 

..         '       .  K ATUtAL  JtlSTORT^ 

:  .Tlie  HMory  of  Animated.  Nature,  viz.  Birds,  Beaftt,  FiflieSy  and 
in(eds,  By  W*  Holloway,  Efq.  and  J.  Branch,  A.  M.  Embefliihed 
with  Co^perplatesl  •  4.V0L    ,  iL  8s.  bbards* 

The  Natin^  Hiftory  of  Aritifh  Shells,  inckiding  Coloured  T\fpxx^ 

and  Deicriptions  of  all  the  6pecies  hitherto  dtifcoveTCd  in  Great  Britab  ; 

fyftefnaticaliy  arranged  in  the  Linnsaii  Manner,  with  fcientific  and  ge» 

«  neral  Obfervations  on  each.     By  £.  Denotan^  F.  L.  S.     5  ycL  royal 

9w.     7I.  f  53.  boards! 

Organic  Remains  of  a  fbnper  World  )  or.  An  Examination  of  the 
Minvrsdfzed  Remains  of  the  Vegeti^))es  and  Anioudt  of  the  Antedflu-  ' 
▼ian  World,  generally  termed  Extraneous  Fofldtl     By^  Jbmes  PiiHcin* 
(on.     The  Firft   Volume,  containinjr  tlib  Veget^fe  Ksngdom.    4UH 
bL  ^s.^  l>oaid^ 

rOBTRY. 

Good  Tidings ;  or,  News  from  the  Fanm     By  Robert  Bloomficld. 

Tke  Satins  of  Decinms  Junius  Jovenali^  Tranilated  into  £nglii)t 
Verfc.     By  the  Rer.  William  Heath  Marfli,  A.  M.    8vd.    24op4gtSi 

An  Ode  in  Celebration  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Blacks  of  St 
Domingxs  Howmber  2j^  1803.     ^f  Thomas  Clio  Rickman;     With 
an  Introdu^on,  written  by  Capcl  Loft,  Efq.     4to. 
•    H«#ae  PoetScae :  Poems,  faered,  moral,  and  defcnplite.     To  trhich 
m  added,-  Four  Eflkys. ,  By  Jo£eph  Jcfferibn.     i  rmo'.     5s.  6d. 

The  <^ra]iipiafis  Defblate;     By  Alexander  CampbeQ.  .  8vo.    los.  6d« 

Original  Poems.  By  Thomas  Green  FefTenden,  Al  M.  i^mo.  59* 
boards. 

The  Pofvers  of  T^emns.  By  John  ^hir  Linn,  A.  M.  lamo.  58, 
b«ai^. 

Sir  Triftrem,  a  metrical  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By 
Thomas  of  Ercildoiine,  ctlled  the  Rhymer.  Edited  Irom  the  Auchin- 
kck  MS.,  by  Walter  Scott,  Efqi  Royal  Svor  353  pages.  WiA  a 
G4o0ary.     aL  as.  boards; 

The  Thefpiad.  In  anfwer  to  t^e  Authors  of  Six  Farniliar  EpifUes 
addrefTt-d  to  F.  Joiiea,  Efq.  PMteiite<r  of  ttfe  Tiieatrr^  Royal  Dublm,  &c. 
4HI  the  pttfittit  State  of  the  Irifii  Stage,  in  wfnch  the  cumparattte  Mc» 
Xks  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Players  are  depicted.     4to.     is.  6d. 

Monody  to  the  Memory  of  the  tnordered  Duke  D*£nghicn«  By 
Dennis  Lawler.    4to.     is.  6d. 

War  I  War  I  an  Addrefs  to  the  BridA  Nation*  .  4to.     is. 

CusMd  turaed  Voluotaeri  a.  Series  of  coloured  Pnnts,-  engraved  by 
W.  N.  Gardiner,  B.  A.  |  with  Poettcd  lUuftntions,  by .  T.  Park, 
9,  ^.  8.     4to.     tL  If. 
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The  Po€tV;5Day;. or,  Imagination'^  Ramble;  \Yith  an  Eulogy  oil 
Britain,  its  Religion,  Laws,  and  Liberties.  .  py  £.  Warreo.  8ro. 
jyi,  boards. 

The  Recal  of  Momus,  a  Bagatelle.  By  Benjanihi  Thompfon,  Efq. 
^to.  -  46.  6d.  fewed. 

Lewefdon  Hill ;  confiderably  enlarged  :  with  other  Poems.     By  the 
Reverend  William  Crowe.     A  new  Edition,  being  the  Third,      js, 
*  Poem's,  Elegiac  and  Mifcellaneous*     By  Mrs  Hacket.     Small  Svo. 
^.     boards. 

The  Patriot ;  addrefled  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Addingrton*  is.  6d« 
f  The  Crazy  World ;  or,  a  Sketch  of  Modem  Eccentricities.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Dramatic  Quriofa.     By  H.  O'R.     is. 

The  Linnet ;  or  Annual  Mufeun^  for  1804;  being  a  CoUe^ioii  of 
fjl  the  New  Songs  in  i8o3*|. ;  with  a  Frontifpiece.     is. 

The  Poetical  and  Profaic  Works  of  William  Dyafoa.  7  voL  tamo.. 
^Ji.-  2s,  boards. 

Poems.  By  jCapt.  Cliarles  A.  Elton,  of  tlie  48th  Regiment  of  Foot. 
)2mo.     160  pages.     58.  boards. 

Great  Cry  awd  Little  Wool;,  or,  the. Squads  in  an  Uproar;  or,  the 
Progrefs  of  Politics  ;  or,  Epiftles,  Poetical  and  Pi6lurefq»^.  Written 
by  Toby  Scoutt,  Efq.  a  Member  of  the  OppofitTon,  and  edited  by 
Peter  Pindar,  Efq.     P^rt  J,     410.     is.  6d. 

J-  Sincerity's  Oifering  ;  an  Ode  to  his  Majefty.     Written  dUuing  a  Pe- 
riod of  Pubh'c  Affliaion.    By  Mi(s  Stockdale,     is^ 

The  Lives  of  the  Scoti(h  Poets ;  wjth   Prelinunary  DifTertations  on 
the  Literary  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  and  the  ea'ly  Scotifh  Dr^a.     By 
bavid  Irving,  A.  M»     2  vol.  8vo.      iSs.  boards. 
^    The  Poetical  Works  of  J.  Bidlake,  A.  B.   crown  Svo.,  78, 6d4.  boards. 

Poems.     By  Thonjas  Brown,  M.  D. ,  2  vol.  foolfcap.     12s., boards 

Bachelor's  Village  Soepes,  fbolfcap  8vo.  48.  boards.  WitH  an 
elegant  Frontifpiece.  ".    .  C     .  > 

POLITICAL. 

.The  Opportunity  5  or,  Reafons  for  an  immed£ate^AUianoe  %ith  the 
JE^eople  of  St  Domingo.  By  the  Author  of  the  Crifis  of  the  Sugaf 
Colonies.     Addrefled  to  Mr  Pitt.  ,     ; 

Bonaparte,  and  the  French  People  imder  his  Conftihte.  TranOated 
|rom  the  German.     8vo.     ys.  boards. 

Thoughts  on  the  Formation  of  the  late  and  prefent  AdminilhatiaoA 
By  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton.     2  s.  6d«  • 

A;  Reply  tQ  the  above.     2s.  6d. 

Some  Particulars  of  the  Royal  Indifpofitum  of  1 788-9,  and  of  its 
EfFe£U  upon  lUuflrious  Perfonages  and  oppoAte  Parties  i^terefted  by 
it.     8yO;     48  6d..  .  ^ 

"An  Effay  on  the  Political  Relations  between  Rufiia  and  France  > 
with  Reoiarks  by  the  Tranflator,  H.  F.  Greriilfe,  Efq.    8vo.     as.  6d. 

A  Dive  into  Bonaparte's  Councils  on  his  prOje^d  Invafion ;  pte- 
fuxfied  to  be  the  only  detailed  Flan  that  has  appeared  pra^cabk  fer 

Bonagaiti& 
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Bonaparte  to  purfue  in  his  menaced  Attempt :   to  which  is  added|  an 
Addrefs  to  the  Volunteers^  &c. 

A  General  Review  of  Men  and  Meafures  ;  occafioned  by  *  Remarks 
of  near  and  accurate  Obfervers,  Plain  Aiifwers,  Replies/  &c.  5:c.  •  Vy 
«  more  diilant  Obferver,  out  of  the  Vortex  of  Party.     2S. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Kinj,  in  Defence  of  the  Conduft  of  the  Direct- 
tors  of  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  whom  his  Lordftiip  (in  a 
Publication  entitled  *  Thoughts  on  the  Reftriftion  of  Payments  in  Spe- 
cie, &c. ')  accufes  with  Abufe  of  their  Privilege ;  with  Remarks  Oh 
the  caufe  of  the  great  Rife  of  the  Exchange  between  Dublin  and  Lon- 
don, and  the  Means  of  Equalizing  it.     By  Henry  Boufe,  Efq.     28. 

A  Letter  to  a  prefeat  Member  of  Parlian>ent.  By  W.  H.  T.  Efq. 
18.  6d. 

Refutation  of  Attacks  on  Members ;  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  called 
*  A  Plam  Anfwer. '  '     ' 

A  Plain  Reply  to  a  Plain  Anfwer. 

The  Reply  of  a  Near  Obferver  to  fome  of  the  Anfwers  in  *  TKe 
Curibry  Remarks.  '     2S.  6d. 

A  Lcuer  to  Robert  Ward,  Efq.  M.  P.  ;  occafioned  by  his  *  View 
of  the  relative  Situationsrof  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Addington.  '3s.  ^ 

The  Correfpondence  of  Mr  Drake  ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  the   Re-  ^ 
jport  of  the  Chief  Conful;  with  an  Explanation  of  the  fiditious  Names 
laentioned  in  the  Letters,      is.  6d. 

Stndtures  on  the  NecefSty  of  inviolably  maintaining  the  Navigation 
fiuid  Colonial  Syfiem  of  Great  Britain.     By  Lord  Sliettleld.     2s.  6d. 

Reile&iqns  proper  for  the  prefent  Times.     6d.  or  58.  a  dozen. 

Fa6b  and  lUuft rations  relative  to  tbe  Militar)-  iVeparations  carried  on 
in  France,  between  the  Condufion  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the 
Conunencement  of  the  prefent  War.  From  the  Frendi  of  Sir  Francip 
D'lvemois.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Remarks  addreflW  to  the  Country,  not  to  Parties,      rs.  6d. 

Fafts  better  than  Arguments ;  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Wyndhara.     By  a  Volunteer.     4s. 

Patriotifm  ;  or,  the  Love  of  our  Country.  Illuftratcd  by  Examples 
from  Ancient  and  Modern  Hiftory.  By  William  Fr(*nd,  Efq.  8vo. 
7s.  boards.         ' 

Reflexions  on  the  Subjeft  of  Mr  Pitt's  New  Adminiftration. 

Letter  to  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  on  the  occafion  of  his  late 
Pampldet,  in  which  the  fatal  Confequenoes  of  the  King's  Melancholy 
State  of  Health  are  particularly  confidered.     8vo.  ^  is.  6d. 

POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  real  Difference  bclwccB  A(^ual  Money,  coniift- 
*inj;r  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  Paper  Money  of  various  Dcfcriptions  ; 
a!fo,  an  Examination  into  the  Conftitntions  of  Banks,  and  the  Impof- 
fibility  of  thtir  combining  tlie  two  Charaders  of  Bank  and  Exchequer. 
By  Magens  D.  Magans,  Efq. 

Striftures  on  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commlflioners  of  N4val  En* 
qoiry  oodcr  the  Abufe  A^  relative  to  Chatham  Chcil.  By  an  old 
C^v^nor  9f  that  Inttitution.     2s. 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  Dq>rcciAtioa  of  Irifii  Bade  Paper,  kf  EftA 

tnd  Caufes ;  and  Remedy  propofcd.     is. 

An  Account  of  the  Ladtct^  Society  for  the  Educatioo  and  Enpioy- 
•  sent  of  the  Female  Poon     6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  P^ham,  on  the  State  of  lileada- 
dty  in  the  Metrppolia.     By  Matthew  Martin,  ]^{q.     it.  6d. 

X^ctcers  addrefled  to  a  Kohle  Lord,  on  the  Manufi^utefl,  Afncnl- 
tUTir,  and  apparent  frofperity  of  Scotland  ;  with  Stn^uret  en  the  Sp^ 
culatioiis,  Morals,  and  MannerSf  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,      it.  6d« 

pefuUory  Obfervations  on  the  A^  of  the  laft  Sefiion  of  ^arbanentt 
for  granting  a  Qontribution  on  the  Profits  arifing  from  Propertyt  Pro- 
fcifions,  Tpide,  and  Offices.     Addrefled  to  the  Landed  latcred.    is.  6d. 

On  the  Landed  Property  of  England;  an  elementary  and  pradiical 
Treatife  :  containing  the  Purchafe,  the  Improvement,  and  the  Manage- 
ment of  Landed  EfUtes.     By  Mr  M^rfhall.    4to.    il.  i  is.  6d.  bonda. 

A  View  of  the  prefent  State  of  the  Qaeflion  re'garding  the  Abdf- 
tion  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Third  Edition.  With  an  Appemiix,  coo« 
taining  a  Statement  of  the  Queflkin  of  gradual  and  immediate  Aboli* 
lion  ;  and  Extrafts  from  thfc  Writings  of  Authors  who  haVc  defended 
the  Slave  Trade.     3s.     The  Appendix  feparatdy,  is. 

Parnel's  Obfervations  on  the  Currency  of  Ireland,  and  upoa  the 
Courfc  of  Exchange  between  London  and  Dublin.  A  bew  Editioo. 
With  an  additional  Appendix,  containing  the  Subftancc  of  the  Evi- 
dence given  before  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,     at. 

.An    Inquiry  into  the  prefent  Condition^  of  the  Naty  of  Great 
tain  and  its  Refources  ;  with  Suggellions  calculated  to  reiDGdy  Evils, 
the  Exigence  of  which  is  made  apparent,     is.  dd, 

PHILOSOPHT. 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  Abridgment  of  the  PhilofophicBl  Tra&C- 
alliens. '   al.  as;     boards. 

Elements  of  Natural  Pbilofopby ;  explaining  the  Laws  md  Princi* 
pies  of  Attraction,  Gravitation,  Mechanics,  Pneuntatics,  HydrofbrticS, 
Hydraulics,  Elcdtricity,  and  Optics  :  with  a  general  View  of  the  Solar 
Syflem,  adapted  to  public  and  private  Inflrudtion ;  illuftrated  with 
Diagrams.     By  John  Webfter.     8vo.     6a.     beards. 

An  Eiperiment^l  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Htat. 
By  John  Lcilie.     Uluilrated  with  PUtes.     Bvo,     7s.  6d. 

,An  EiTay  on  the  Modification  uf  Clouds,  and  on  the  Principles  of 
their  Produdion,  Sufpenfion,  and  Dcftrudtion.  '  By  Luke  Hovtard. 
K.ead  before  the  Afkcfi^n  Society  in  the  S^^ffioa  1803-3,  and  publiihcd 
by  Dirc6tion  of  the  Society.     8vo.     a-^.  6d. 

RURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Hints  for'  Pifturefouc  Improvemcnrs  in  'ornamented  Cotlagos,  and 
their  Scenery  ;  including  Obfervations  on  the  Labourer  and  his  Cot- 
tage. By  Edovund  Bartlett,  Jun. '  llluflrated  with  Plates.  Bvo. 
ic.^.  6d.     boards. 

THfiOLOGV. 

A  Difcourfc  on  the  Dalies  which  Britons  owcy  cfpecially  ia  the  pvt- 
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fait  evenlfiil  Crifis,  lo  the«£ehrc8^  tketr  Kingr  aad  thnr  Couiftry»  ptfw 
ticularly  addrelTed  to  the  Caftor,  Alfworth,  Upton^  jand  Siatoo  Loyrf 
Volantcer  Infantry^  oo  thdr  firft  Appearance  at  Chucch.  Bj  the  Iter* 
C.  HodgfoD,  LL.B.     IS. 

A^  Sounon  deh'vercd  previoM  to  ttie  Pre&ntaiboii  of  Cokxua  to  the 
Wakham  Abbey  VohmteeiB.     By  John  Mullent*  A.  M.    4to.    is.  6(k 

ReflcdioQS  upon  the  Chaptcft  of  the  New  Teftaraent^  ^eded  tr^m 
the  Writings  of  approved  Divines  of  the  Church  of  EngUuid.  laao. 
4a.  6d.     boards. 

Sennon  oo  che  Death  of  Dr  Prieftky,  preached  at  Leeds»  by  W« 
Wood,  F.  L.  S*     is.  6d* 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Martin,  Monimail.  8«o«  7«.  6d.  boaf^l. 
.  The  Uahappy  Effeds  of  Enthufiaiki  and .  Superftition,  a  Sermon^ 
|)reached  May  23.  1804,  ^  <^  Annual  Meeting,  Depilbrd^  by  Joh« 
Evans,  A.  M.     1  s. 

A  Guide  to  the  Church,  «a  finreial  DiiboorCea^  to  which  are  addedt 
two  Poftfcripts  ;  the  Brft,  to  thofe  Meoibers  of  the  Church  who  occa- 
iionally  frequent  other  Places  of  Wovihi^ ;  the  feeood,  to  the  Clerg^^ 
.  with. an  Appendix,  in  which  the  Principles  advanced  ia  the  Guide  4t« 
more  ful)y  maintained,  in  Anfwer  to  Ob^edioiis.  By  |he  Rev.  Charles 
X>aabeny»     a  voL     Rvo. 

Sermons  deHvertd  to  the  Congregation  of  Psaftellant  Difl^oters  4t 
CaU»Laoe  Chapd,  Letdsu     By  Jdfeph  Bawdeo.     8vo. '  7s.  6d. 

An  Uluftratioo  of  the  Morning  Scrvice^of  the  Church  of  £ogkiBd-| 
fliewing  not  only  the  Uie  and  Defigo  of  its  ▼arions  Parts,  and  the  great  • 
Tropriety  with  vrhidi  they  are'  arranged  ;  hot  alfo  the  Neceffity  of  of- 
ferine  our  Devotions  wkh  the  Worfhip  of  the  Hearty  no  Icfa  thaa  ww 
the  oewice  of  tbe  Lip.     uaio.     58.     boards. 

A  Sermon  deKvered  to  the  Waltham  Abbey  Vdluoeeers  oa  die  Plrt- 
.lirotatioa  of  their  Colours,  by  the  Rev.  S.  MoUeo,  A.  M«  410.   1^  6d. 

A  Coucic  of  Ledurea  oa  the  Evidence  and  Nature  of  CbrtAianitir, 
delivered  at  tbe  New  Meeting- Houie,  Gre^t  Yaraauth^     By  W.  Wal- . 
ford.     8«o.     78. 6d.    boards. 

Britain's  Echo  1  or,  the  King's  Prayer  and  the  Sutjed't  Anien  |  a 
Sermon,  preached  May  25.  1804,  by  George  Phillips,  Pa&or  of  tbe 
Baptift  Church,     is. 

The  Sacred  Tree.     By  John  Bentley.     12  mo.     24  pages.     6d. 

The  Royal  Penitent,  a  ficred  Drama.     By  John  Bentley.     la. 

Le^nretpn  that  Part  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of .  England, 
contained  in  the  Morning  Prayer*  By  Thomas  Rogers,  M.  A.  2  val. 
8vQ.     12s.     boards. 

Three  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Pray^  ;  in  which  is  fet  forth  that  this 
Divine  Prayer  contains,  a  Summary  of  the  CeasmaodmeptSy  the  Full- 
Deis  of  the  Prophecies,  and  the  perfc^  Form  of  our  Worihip  in  one 
only  God,  manifefted  in  the  Meffiah.     is.  6d. 

A  Sennon  preached  at  the  Annivcriary  of  th^  Royal  Humane  So* 
detyt  April  15.  18041  by  ibt  Btfliop  of  St  David's ;  to  which  ia  add- 
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the  Society.     8vo. 

•    Thoughti  on  the  Calviniftic  and  Armenim  Controverff :     B7  Geo. 

Sunley  Fabe^  B.  D.     8vo.     ii.  6d. 

The  Character  of  the  ChriRfan  Teacher  delineated,  and  the  Means 
of  forming  it  repreiented,  in  a  Difcoorfe  delivered  at  Hackney,  Jan.  S, 
•>8o4,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Academical  loditutbn  at  Exeter.  By 
Tfaoma»  BeKbanu     is. 

The  Trial  of  the  Spirits  ;  a  feafonahle  Caution  again^  Spiritual  De- 
liifion  :  in  three  Difcourfes.     By  the  Rcr.  Charles  D^rabeoy.     2s. 

Sermons  on  feveral  Suljtrds  and  Occaiions.  By  George  Vaoborgby 
XiL.D.     8vo.     180  pages. 

Regular  Attendance.at  Church  the  pofitive  Duty  of  a  Chriftian  ;  or, 
•the  Sin  and  Danger  of  neglc£ling  the  Pu(>lic  Worfhlp  of  God  ;  a  New 
Year's  Gift  for  the  Parifh.     8vo. 

»  Sermons  defigned  to  elucidate  foae  of,  the  leading  Doctrines  of  the 
Gofpel.     By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper.     59.'    boards. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev*  Jofeph  Prieftley.  By  John 
Difney,D.  D.     is. 

A^ermoD  on  the  fame  Occalion.    «By  the  Rev.  J.  Edwards,    is.  6d. 

Reafuns  for  feparattog  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  WiUiam 
InneSy  Miniiler  of  the  Gofpel,  Dundee,     is.  6d. 

A  Word  to  the  Wife,  and  a  Hint  to  'the  Unthinking,  ad.  or  is.  6d. 
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Chriiliaxi  Theology ;  or,  an  Inquiry  mto  the  Nature  and  general 
Charader  of  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Lloyd,  A.  M.  bvo. 
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Letters  written  during  a  Tour  through  South  Wales,  in  the  Year 
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The  Elements  and  Pm^Hce  of  Menfuration  and  Land-Sarveyiog ; 
with  an  Appendix  containing  Rules  for  meafuring  Hay.ftacks,  Marl- 
yntfi,  and  Qaaals  ;  with  numerous  Figures  and  Copperplates.  By  Jofcph 
JBecket.    Svo.    8s.  boards. 

VETERISitRY. 

An  Addrefs  to  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  refpeding  the  Management  of 
their  Hories ;  pointing  out  the  Accidents  and  DiCe^es  that  are  likely 
to  happen  in  the  Fitld,  and  the  moft  effectual  Means  for  recoveris^ 
them  :  together  with  Diredions  for  Shoeing^  and  pra&ical  Ob£arva* 
tions  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  I^aqnene&t  By  James  White,  Ve- 
terinary, burgeon.     28.  6d, 
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A  completie  Syilem  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  By  James  White. 
Vol.  II.  containing  the  Materia  Medica  and  Pharoiacopoeia*  i2mo. 
58.  -boards. 

VOYAGES. 

The  Narratite  of  a  Voyage  of  Difcovery,  performed  in  the  Lady 
Nelfon,  in  the  Years  1800-1  and  2,  to  New  South  Wales.  By  James 
Grant,  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  including  Remarks  on  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Ifjandsy  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  hitherto  unknown  Parts  of 
^ew  Holland,  difcovered  by  him  in  "his  PafTage  throui^h  the  Streights^ 
feparating  that  Ifland  from  the  Land  difcovered  by  Van  Diemen  ;  to* 
gether  with  Obfervations  on  the  Soi),  Natural  Prododtions,  &c.  of  New 
South  Wales ;  and  an  Account  of  the  prefent  State  of  the  Falkland 
Iflands ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account  of  the  Origin  of  Sliding 
Keels,  and  the  Advantages  rcfolting  from  their  Ufe.  4to.  il.  is* 
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A  Voyage  of  Difcovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  ;  in  which  tbt 
Coaft  of  Afia,  from  the  Latitude  of  5^  to  52  I>tg,  North,  the  Idand 
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pan, Lieuchieux,  and  the  adjacent  Ides,  as  well  as  the  Coaft  of  Cofea» 
have  been  examined  and  furveyed.  Performed  in  the  Sloop  Providence* 
in  the  Years  i795«6-7and  8.  By  Captain  Robert  Broughton.  Wtd| 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  importance  of  to  £ritain,  from  its  central  iitua- 
tloQ,  448-^-^as  a  naval  fiaiion,  4fa — ^a»  furoHhiog  valuable  articket 
for  confomptioo  aad  esport^tioQ,  453 — as  a  territorial  acqaifitiop, 
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Circumjiancti  in  external  objcds  which  occafion  the  feolatiou  of  bomty^ 
17^ — iUuftrated  in  the  verdure  of  oature,  ib. 

Claremdon,  Lord,  obfervatiooS  oB  the  charadier  and  cooduA  of,  ^f^» 

Clafiesf  iludy  of  recommended,  382. 
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'  pbilofophioal,  289—40  what  the  attention  of  mineralogifb  ka«  beea 
chiefly  directed,  ib« — fourcct  of  the  confofioo  that  pvcvnla  in  that 
fcience,  290* 

Drmdi/m  afferfed  to  be  of '  Phsanician  Mgin,  391— 4aid  to  be  ta«ght 
the  Gauk  by  Pjrthagoras,  392»Hkifertcd  with  more  probalniky  to 
have  originated  in  ^tain,  394— confined  to  (bme  parta  only  of  that 
i^^«  395 — gen^eral  boundaries  of,  fixed,  595-*-fiatart  of  the  places* 
in  which  its  ceremonies  were  peHEbrmed,  ib. 

Dutchman^  chara^ler  of,  by  Mr  Holcroft,  87. 

DrnnefnUf  explanation  by,  of  the  dificreaoe  between  tbt  word  HmJus 
and  its  fynonymes,  469. 

£ 

Md^e*worib^  Mifs,  her  popular  tales,  ieudaUe  defigo,  ftc.  of,  329^— > 
dant^ers  of  prucraftinatioo  cxempHficd,  331-ogeneral  eftioaate  of  the 
work,  337. 

JErah^Jlhtnet^  fwvc  of,  reinvented  by  Dr  Horfley,  270. 

Etulid^  works  of,  not  a  fubjedt  for  modern  cdticifis,  258Hp«'accoQDt  oC 
Dr  Horfley^s  edition  t>f,  259-*-of  bis  exaoutiou  of  that  vsodc,  262*    . 

fvt/r,  Mr  Bentbam's  daftficatioo  of,  7^ 

F 

Fmr^  Dutch,  account  of,  87. 

FHbermmif  fiaguUr  anecdote  of,  422* 

R'aniff  immenfe  natural  refoorces  of,  48-— remarks  oo,  49-— confe- 
quences  prognofticated  from  the  retroUition  in,  50-— mih'tary  refouroes^ 
55-*-xnquiry  xhto  the  Hne  of  condoA  which  (he  will  probably  purfue 

towards 


r  tdW2tr^Ru(fi&  and  En^ihd,   57— confeqofftccs  Afantllfincc  be- 
tween France  and  Ruffia,  61 — plan  of  defence  wLIcb  ought  to  be 

.   adopted  by  Britain  againil,  62. 

French^  obfervations  on  the  pfcfeni  cftftume  of  the,  90. 

G 

Gtorgks  of  Virgil,  Sotheby's  tranflation  of,  296—1  work  of  preit  merit, 
296— has  a  tendency  towards  the  Darwinian  manner  of  writing,  297. 

Glacurs  of  Cbamounvt  curious  phenomenon  obfcrved  in,  415— explana- 
tion of,  by  Count  Rumford,  416— objcdions  to,  ib. 

Cood'br  eefwg^  defcription  of,  3S3. 

Cower f  Dan.  cliaracter  cf  his  Confeffio  Amanti*»  156. 

Grammarian^  good,  chirac^er  of  a,  462. 

Grenvi/Uf  Lord,  iutrodudor}'  remarks  on   Lord  Chatham's  letters  to 
his  tKphew,  by,  379. 

Groves^  indifpeufably  uecciTary  to  the  performance  of  the  rites  of  Dry- 

•  idifm,  397. 

H 

Hapfitiffs^  communication  of,  not  the  fole  principle  of  adioo  in  tte  di- 
vine mind,  1 75. 

Heatf  great  el^e^  of  polifhed  fubdances  in  rcflt£ling«  408 — pradical  ror 
marks  on  the  nature  of,  414. 

Herring  fiAiery, -caufe  of  its  being  fo  unproductive  aiTigned  by  Dr  Walk* 

Highlfmd  Sodety,  what  the  objc^  of,  63— remarks  upoui  ib. — review 

:    of  papers  io  the  fecond  volume  of  its  tranfa^ions,  66. 

/fi//,  ProfefTor,  his  fynonymes  of  the  Latin  language,  457 — great  ex- 
pedattons  excited  by,  45 8--«-difficukiesi attending  fuch  a  work*  459 
faults  the  author  has  committed,  460 — in  introdiicmg  frivolous  and 
extraneous  matter,  464— io  his  free  tranflationSy  465 — in  perverting 
the  meaning  of  words— of  the  pliilofuphy  of  prepoQtions,  473 — ex- 
amples of  hrs  more  fuccefsful  exertions,  475 — ^genctal  characteri  476. 

Hindoos^  divifion  of  into  cafts,  316— Bad  effeds  of  that  fyftcm  of  fcf* 
ciety,.  318— greateA  obdade  to  the  converfion  of  to  Chri(lianity«  319 
—-Rude  (late  of  their  agriculture,  ib. — wretched  implements  of,  ib. 
— moft  glaring  defe<5ts  in,  ib. — number  of  harvefts,  and  grains  prin- 
cipally raifed,  321 — j^rain,  how  meafured,  ib^ — fyftem  <lf  tural  eco- 
nomy fimilar  to  the  French  metaytr  fyftem,  ib.— lingular  burden  up- 
on  agriculture,  ib. — account  of  a  zemindary  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Benares,  322 — quantity  of  feed  and  produce  of  an  acre  in  India  ao4 

«   England  compared,  333*    • 

Holcrofi\  travels,  remarks  on  the  ftyle  of,  84.— what  the  pmfeflcd  ob- 
jeA  of,  ib. — general  contents,  85 — ^tobacco-fmoking  anecdote,  ib,.-*- 
Harburg,  86 — Groaingen,  ib. — defcription  of  a  Dutchman,  87 — 
of  a  Dutch  fair,  ib. — why  no  water-mills  in  Holland,  ^8^— fogulauT^ 
ty  in  the  French  landfcape,  ib.— refledUons  on  approaching  Paris,  89 
— entry  into  the  city,  ib.— obfervations  on  the  prefent  coftume  rf 
the  French  nation,  90— on  the-  Fpench  charaAer,  ib. — pidime  of  the 

Boulevards 


,  Boulevards^  91— of  the  French  women>  pj-^ifufe  of  hats  injurious 
t6  chaftlty,  94 — number  of  fuicides  in  Paris,  95 — chara<Sler  of  Bo- 
naparte, ib. — phyfiognomical  flcetch,  96— gen  ral  remarks,  ib. 

/for/kjf  Dr,  hiH  edition  of  Euclid,  257 — ren, arks  on  former  labours  of 
the  editor,  258 — on  the  iludy  of  mathematics,  260— maxim  of  cm- 
ploying  only  Euclid  for  elucidating  Euclid  examined,  262*. 

Hunter^  William,  his  travels  through  France,  '&c.  207 — remarks  on 
writers  of  voyages  and  travels  in  general,  ib* — charafler  of  the  pre- 
fent  work,  208 — grand  fecret  in  the  author's  art  of  writing,  20^-^- 
arguments  againft  plundering  fhipwrecked  mariners,  210 — hint  for 
augmenting  the  public  revenue,  2 1 2 — remarks  on  the  author's  flyle 
of  language,  213. 

JachforC%  remarks  on  military  medicine*,  motives  of  the  publication  of, 
178 — his  propofal  of  a  medical  fchool,  179 — management  of  the  hof* 
pital  Li  the  ifle  of  Wight,  1 8 1 — manner  of  detailing  the  pheno- 
mena of  febrile  difcafes,  185 — term  rhstbm  of  movement  applied  by 
the  author  to  the  living  human  body,  185 — remedies  for  lefloring  it 
when  deftroyed,  ^87. 

'//1///7,  great  importance  of  every  difcuflion  concerning,  303 — difference 
between  our  iituation  there  at  prefent,  and  what  it  was  formerly,  ib.— • 
what  the  mofl  effedlual  way  to  preferve  India  to  Britain  for  the  great- 
eft  length  of  time,  305  colonization  of  compared  with  that  of  A- 
merica,  ib.  — wifdom  of  allowing  a  free  trade  with,  examined,  308— • 
magnitude  of  the  American  trade  with,  309— bad  effedls  of  the  fyl^ 
tem  of  Indian  monopoly,  ib. — in  the  home  market,  311 — in  the  A- 
fiatic  part  of  our  empii^,  ib. — rapid  incrcafe  of  the  Company's  debt, 
'  312 — decrcafe  of  their  fales,  ib.  —  divifion  of  the  natives  into  cafts, 
3 1 6 — bad  effe6ls  of  that  fyftem  of  fociety,  3 1 8 — wretched  ftate  oF 
their  agriculture,  319 — grains  principally  raifed  in  India,  320^ 
weights  and  meafures  in  ufe,  321 — fyfiem  of  rural  economy,  ib.— 
fingular  burden  upon  agriculture,  ib.— account  of  a  zemindary  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Benares,  322 — quantity  of  feed  and  produce 
of  an  acre  in  India  and  England  compared,  323— extent  and  popu* 
lation  of  the  Engliih  dominions  in  India,  3  24 — number  of  the  Com- 
pany's fer>'ant8,  3cc.  327 — fufficiency  of  the  prefent  military  ella- 
blifliment  to  protefl  our  fettlements,  doubtful,  328. 

/W/V/,  Weft,  impolicy  of  attempting  conquefts  in,  457. 

lial^y  great  variety  of  v^icanic  phcnomwaa  in,   ^7. 

K 

Kafcrs,  fuppofed  to  be  the  defcendants  of  a  tiibe  of  Bv'doum  Arabs, 

447- 

L 

l^alpur^  effefts  of  fubdivifion  of,  compared  with  machinery,  371. 

Labourers^  Dr  Smith's  drvifion  ofi  into  produftive  and  unprodu«flivc, 
354 — no'folid  diftindlion  between  the  cffeftive  powers  ot^  355«. 

Languages  of  modern  Europe,  from  what  fources  derived,  152 — hiftory 
of,  intimately  conne^^ed  with  that  of  poetry,  ib.— inquiiy  into  the 
r«v.  IV.  NQ.  8.^  K  k  orij^jiii 


gt4  moEr. 

ori^  of  the  Scotiih  language,  157 — Mr  Dawa's  tfieory   of  tE* 
formation  of  language,  398. 
I^nvay  inquiry  into  the  diverlities  of,  33— opinion  of  Werner  with  re* 
gard  to  the  formation  of,  34;— -of  Breiflac  and  Thomfon,  ib.-— of  M» 
Patrin,  35 — of  Dolomieu,  36.. 
Law'erdale  (Lord)  Inquiry  into  the    Nature  and  Origin   of  PuWic 
Wealth,  by,  343 — good  confequences  refulting  from  men  of  high 
rank  tuniiiig  their  attention  to  liteiary  purfuita,  ib.-^what  the  fub- 
jeifts  profefled  to  be  difcuflcd  in  the  prefent  treatife,  344 — plan  of, 
345— value  of  a  commodity  how  cftimated,  347 — definition  of  pub- 
lic wealth,  35.0— wealth  of  an  individual,  •  how  to  be  eftimated,  351 
— A  fundamental  error  in   Lord  Lauderdale's  fpeculations  expofed, 
353 — leading   opinions    which    divide    pohtical   inquirers   upon    the 
iburces  of  national  wealth,  354 — obje^ions  to,  ib. — inferences  with 
refpe£l  to  the  nature  and  fources  of  national  wealth,  362 — fources 
of  wealth  alleged  to  be  threefold,  365— definition  of  capital,  ib. — 
jullnefs,  5cc,  of  Lord   I^audcrdale's  difcoverics  in  political  economy 
difcuflcd,  371 — means  of  increafing  wealth  according  to  him,  ib.— 
eifedls  of  fabdivifiou  of  labour  and  machineiy  compared,  ib* — poffi- 
bility  of  augmenting  national  opulence  by  any  other  than  the  means 
of  its  production  examined,  372 — general  obfervations,  374- 
'luiWi  Agrarian,  oppofed  by  the  people  of  Normandy,   103. 
'JLrunts  frequently  found  in  lavas,  40. 
'^'Ifli  Quarterly,  of  New  Publications,  242.  487. 
Xo^^n-ftones,  not  the  work  of  art,  397. 
'Lydgatt'^  'extradl  from  his  Booke  of  Troy,   158. 

M 
l\hKinnen  (Mr)  Tour  through  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  by,  419— 
fcarcity  of  books  on  that  lubje^,  ib. — (ketch  of  the  Antigua  l^od* 
fcape,  42c— account  of  the  wreckers,  42  ir-* Anecdote  of  a  filher- 
man,  422 — account  of  Teach  the  pirate,  423 — remarks  on  the 
treatment  of  the  ilaves,  424— reflections  on  the  fate  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  426. 
Medicine^  hiftory  of,  little  elfe  than  a  fucceflion  of  fanciful  fyilems, 

185 — whence  the  opinion  that  all  th^ry  in,  is  ufelefs,  184. 
' Mineralogy i  philofophical  definition  of,  289. 
Minerals  ejeAed  unaltered  by  Vefuvius,  40. 
iJf<?;i/^7^a,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  ftatcment  of  faAs  refpeAing  the  firfl 

pubhcation  of  her  Letters,  254. 
MorgarC^  Comparative  View  of  the  Public  Finances,  &c.  75^-general 
pofitioAs  maintained  in,  ib.— objedions  to,  76 — average  amount  of 
the  expences  of  the  war  eflabhihment  during  feveral  periods,  ib.— - 
permanent  taxes,  &c.  77— general  table  of  Vot  rdative  expences  of 
the  three  laft  wars,  78— means  employed  by  miniftry  for  nofing  mo- 
ney, 79— objedions  to  Mr  Morgan's  arguments  agamit  the  profufion 
•ftniniftry,  &i. 


INDEX*  S I  ^ 
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Nama^  primitive^  origin  of,  399, 

Nations f  remarks  on  the  progrefs  of,  from  weakneTs  to  nnitiinty»  47. 

Nter^aardf  the  biographer  oi  Dolomieu»  2S6— veHatility  of  his  gMiiu^ 

387 — fpecimen  of  the  information  he  furnifhea*  ib» 
Negroes^  hetts  of  tropical  climates  better  fupported  by»  than  by  w^ite 

people^  40;— caufe  of»  explained,  407. 
Newton^  Sir  Ifaac>  remarks  on  Dr  Horiley^s  edition  of  the  works  of^ 

258. 

Hoiht  geographical  knowledge  of,  ^89. 

O 

O^kt  ▼eaeration  of  the  Druids  £>r,  397. 

OhjeBi^  inanimate,  Tarteties  in  the  fenfationa  excited  by,.i74.-*-exter** 
naif  circumftances  which  occaiion  the  fenfation  of  beauty  in,  175. 

A£if»  Richards',  a  drama,  flory  of  and  exUads  from,  339. 

P 

Palladium^  examination  of  the  properties  of,  164 — remarkable  circum- 
ftaooesin  its  compofstion,  167. 

Phamcumt^  acquainted  with  the  Briti(h  ifles,  392. 

frmekpleSf  of  legillation  and  morality,  inquiry  into  the  d^erence  be- 
tween, "8,  '  V 

Pieiy^  recommended,  385. 

PUafures^  Mr  Bentham^s  cnun>eration  of  thofe  of  which  man  is  fuf- 
ceptible,  5. 

Poeticsl  titT^6ti — ^from  Lydgate,  158 — from  Carcw,  i63-^from  Chat* 
terton,  216 — from  a  poem  entitled  '  Univerfal  Beauty,'  239 — from 
Cowper,  283 — ^from  Sotheby's  tranflation  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  297 
-—from  Richards,  339. 

Preacher^  Chriftian,  charaifter  he  fliould  endeavour  to  maintain,  191. 

Prepofiiioms^  Latin,  remarks  on  Dr  Hill's  philofbphy  of,  473. 

Procrafiinatiom^  dangers  of,  exempli  Bed,  331. 

Pwffaje^  M*  canfes  t6  which  he  afcribes  the  French  revolution,  ico-— 
jome  account  of  him,  104 — part  he  a^led  in  the  debates  of  the  chant- 

.  ber  of  nobles,  106 — takes  the  oonftitutional  oath,  107 — confcquences 
t>f  the  kinjfs  flight  to  Varvnncs,  108— examination  of  the  policy  of 
the  other  European  powers  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  109 
— conduA  of  the  emigrants,  1 10 — Puiifaye  raifes  a  body  of  royalifls, 
ib.*— -ia  feconded  by  Baron  Wimp0en,  111 — marches  to  oppofe  the 
troops  of  the  contention*  112 — defeats  them,  113 — his  troops  feized 
with  a  panic,  ib.— retires  into  Brittany,  -1 14 — reflections  op  courage, 
ib. — He  fets  oot  for  England,  2 1 6. 

^uefnatf  what  fort  of  labour  really  produdive,  according  to,  35^'i-- 
argument  of  hit  followers  conceroing  the  value  of  labour  anfwcrcd, 

R 

Tiajkldgb^  Mti  hit  bndable  difpofition  to  diffufe  informationi   1 17. 


Jl4  TKDEtr. 

Rcligtortf  Chriftian,  importance  of  the  4o^noe<  pcculltr  to» 
fluence  of,  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  1^5, 

Revolution^  French,  caufes  which  produced  it,  100. 

Hiciardsf  George,  his  poem?,  337— expeftalions  ratfed  by  htt  earb'er 
perlbrmancen,  ib. — ^not  fully  gratrfied  In  the  prefent  work,  338—- 
genend  eftimate  of  its  merits,  ib..-.x:ootents  of  the  iirft  volume,  ib.w- 
ftory  of,  and  extradU  from  his  Odin,  339— contents.  Sec*  of  the  fe- 
cond  volume,  342. 

JlumforJ^  Count,  Inquiry  conccrninjf  the  nature  of  heat,  8cc.  t)f,  399 
•—fcr vice  rendered  to  fcience  ^y  his -experiments,  ib.-r-origfinal  cxpe^ 
riments  of,  400-— account  of  the  apparatus  employed  by  him  in  his 
invefiigations  of  the  nature  of  heat,  ib. — defcription  of  a  thermofcope, 
402-t-method*of  employing  it,  404-<^beneficia}  cffe^  refuHfng  to 
.  the  natives  of  cold  climates  from  fmearing  thenrtfelves  with  oil,  406 — 
.of  a  iimilar  praftice  of  the  Hottentots,  407—- 4iow  the  negroca  aft 
enabled , to  .fupport  the  heats  of  tropical  climates,  407 — examination 
•of  fome  of  the  general  itiferences  deduced  by  the  Count  ffom  itit  ex- 
periments, 409^-^ra6iical  remarks,  4J4-^diflingur{hing  featurea  of 
the  author's  ftyle  of  writing,  415 — curious  phenomenon  obfenred  by 
him  in  the  glaciers  of  Chamouay,  415 — ^hts  explanation  of,  4i6-*-ol>- 
je^tions  to,  ib. 

R^a,  in  what, degree  jier  interefts  arc  connc&ed  sritb  ibofe  ^  othor 
nations,  59. 

6 

Salmon^  their -manner  of  deppfiting  their  fpawn,  72— ^nemiea  of,  73. 

Scnfthility^  circum^anccB  by  which  it  is  afFefted,  6. 

^etmotts^  remarks  on  the  com pofition,  &c.  of,   190. 

^ketchff  on  the  intrinfic  (Irength,  5cp.  of  France  and-Ruflia,  a  (ingolar 
performance,  43.  Remarks  on  the  talents  nf  the  author,  ibt  On  the 
•progrefs  of  nations  from  Wtaknefs  to  maturity,  47.  Hit  opinioo  of 
the  immenfe  natural  refources  of  Prance  examined,  48.  His  defici- 
ency in  general. views,  49.  Confcquences  progiioflioated  from  the 
J'rench  revolution,  50.  Obfervations  on  -the  (late  of  St  Domingo, 
52.  'Military  rcfoiirces  of  France  confidertd,  55.  Line  of  coodud 
which  (lie  will  probably  purfue  towards  Rtiflia  and  Uliigland,  5^7.  Of 
the  connexion  between  RufHa  and  otiier  nations,  59.  Confcqaeaces 
which  may  refult  to  Great  Britain  from  an  alliance  'between  France 
and  Ruflia,  61.  Meafures^f  dire6t  hofttliry  to  be  apprehtaded  from 
thence,/^.     How  to  be  guarded  againfl,  64. 

Slave  trade,  great  importance  .of  the  quellion  regarding  its  abolition, 
476.  lUnparalleled  fufferinjrs  occafiontd  4)y,  478.  Pleaa  of  •  the 
traders  fqr  its  continuance  confidered,  47(). 

S/avfjf  remarks  on  the  treatment  of,  in  the  Wtft  Indies,  4C4. 

Smiih^  Dr,  a  theory  of,  refuted  by  Lord  4L,a«dcfdalc,- 348.  His  divi- 
sion of  labourers  into  prod  116^1  vc  and  unprodutlive,  354.  No  Xolid 
diilindion  between  the  <fFc£tivc  powers  of  the  two  claffcs,  355*  De- 
finition of  capital,  366. 

Spc^icety  {omt  accu^ut  of,  |i6it  *  ShoH  critique  upon  hU  ftylc  of  poetry^ 


SiaUf  future,  remarks  oo,  1 74. 

'Sulphur^  fuppofed  an  agetit  in  the  fuftpn  of  tavai,  36. 

^ynon^om^  dcBnition'of  tbt  word,  460.  '         '       • 

Talle^  general,  of  the  relative  expences  of  the  three  laft  wrari,  78. 

l^ajh^  obfervations  on  the  influence  of  cuftonr  in  mattcri  o^  177*    -    - 

Teacby  John,  the  famous  pirate,  account  of,  423. 

Theory  of  the  formation  of  language,  395. 

ThernttfcopCy  defcription  of,  402. 

TAofff/^,  Dr,  hi8  fyftcm  of  chrmiflry,  120.  Remarks  00  the  preface 
to,  121.  What  the  profeiTcd  obje£l  of  the  work,  tb*  Divifion  of 
the  fubjc£l,  1 22«  Drvifion  of  fimple  fubilances,  1 24.  Of  compounda» 
1 25.  Subdiviiions  of  the  primary  compounds,  1 26.  Dcfimtioo  of 
chemiftry,  127.  Manner  of  treating  of  the  (imple  bodies,  ib.  Of 
the  iimple  combnilibles,  128.  Of  caloric,  129.  Of  the  equal  dif- 
tribution  of  tempchitotc,  ijt."  Effc^r of  heat,  tb.  Capacity  of 
bodies  for  heat«  132.  Tables  of  the  difference  of  fpeci6c  caloric  in 
l>odies,  &c.  1331  Of  cold,  134.  Of  the  fources  of  caloric,  135. 
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